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SOMETHING NEW* 

t think the world^s asleep bow.— LvAm. 

Wb shall certainly die of the spleen. We have read Doctor Buchan's 
Essay on Hypochon^acism, and find our case is hopeless. We are in 
4he last stage of the1}lae-devils. We are not however, we have everjr 
reason to helieve, positively dead ; neither are we in the hopeless condi- 
tion of some of onr cotemporaries— o^/eep. Still we are in want of 
something to arouse our dormant energies ; we need some impulse to call 
into action our slumbering faculties ; we are in want of something to g^ye 
health and vigour to our diseased sensibilities; in two words, we are, in 
want oi something new. 

It has been said, that if the mind is allowed to lie fallow, even for a 
single day, it is sure to sprout into follies. We believe our author is Addi- 
son, but that is of little conse(|||ei^e, we have only to do with the fact. 
Now, for want of exercise, for want of some powerful excitation, our own 
mental powers are precisely in this desolate situation. Our energies are 
withered, and the spring-time of our imagination is gone. Alas ! that a 
mifld which was once (we blush as we coi^ess it) full of the choicest blos- 
soms, shoidd become as dreary and full of weeds as a wildei;ness. To 
descend to plain unsophisticated terms, alas! that we should be so-— 
incorrigibly dull. 

This arises, as we said before, for want of something new. There are, 
it must be owned, new poems, and new novels, in abundance ; there are 
Also a sufficient nnixkher oi New Magazines ; but these ^re of little interest. 
Then there is Medwin's book, which tells us a great many things that are 
*— 9tetf7 ; and there are the good people of the London Magazine, who tell 
lis that their *' poetry shall he — ^poetry ;" that also is new. This declara- 
tion of theilrs, reminds us of the gentleman, who hearing his coal-mer- 
chant say, durii^ the high price of fuel, *^ coals are coals now;" replied, 
*^ that he was glad to hear it, for the last he received were nearly all 
slates." Then we have plenty of new schemes, new companies, and .new 
adventurers ; and the New London Bridge, the new tunnel, the new rail- 
way, and the new coarts at Westminster; the new Lord Mayor, and the . 
new Hammersmith ghost. But all these are far from sufficient to satisfy the 
jravings of our voracious appetite for novelty. We want something more 
important and spirit-stirring. We want things, as Jeremy Cockloft says 
they are in America, ^* on a large scale." There are now no battles of 
the Nile, no glorious victories, nolong *^ lists of killed and wounded," to 
delight us. There are now no illuminations, save the solitary 6. R.s, 
which decorate some chandler -s shop on a royal birth-day ; and no bon« 
fires, save the funeral pile of Guy Faux on the fifth of November. 

Vol. lU.— Part XV. B n } 
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2 SOMETHING NE^« 

Abboad, every thing betokens peace ; the grand Seignior is bec(»ning 
more of a Christian ; and good old Mrs. Ferdinand, less of a Turk. At 
home, we are all as gentle and innocent as lambs : these are no longer 
da^s of treason and conspiracy— even Mr. Ketch is in the Red Book. 
Oh ! that these horribly dull times ^ere at an end. We would, for a little 
while, be satisfied with a suicide or two— a new murder would be quite 
refreshivf. 

** Thfere'fif nothing hibw under the Stm,** \ra«^ never rirorre true than at the 
present moment — we mean as far as our own wants are concerned. It is 
an axiom in the science of humaa-ttusery, that the more enlarged a man's 
mind becomes, and the more it extends the sphere of its operations, the 
greater are the objects on which it fixes its attention. Just so is it with 
the man who leaves the humble scenes of some quiet village, for the bustle 
of a great city ; he .looks back upoa his native havilet with feelings of 
contempt — he is accustomed to view things " on a grand scale." So is 
it with him who rises in society ; he cannot behold his former acquaint- 
ances without the aid of a magnifying glass — ^his organs of visioq. have 
become adapted to persons " on a grand scale.*' So is it with ourselves : 
objects which once engaged our attention, are now passed unnoticed; 
circumstances which were once deemed worthy of our reflection, have 
now no ingress to our mind ; the world has grown diminutive in the same 
ratio in which our own views have become enlarged. We are honest 
enough to confess, irmay been this principle that we declare ourselVes to 
be in want of something new. There was a time, perhaps, when we might 
have found, in the simplicity of passing events, enough to occupy our at- 
tention ; but we cannot, from our present elevation, look down Upon such 
pigmy incidents. 

There is a complete stagnation of circumstances. The vitality of the 
world is gone ; and if it exhibits signs of reanimation, 'tis but to turn 
round once a day to look at the Sun, and then, like a confirmed sluggard, 
it quietly wraps itself again "in the blanket of the dark." Oh! 'tis a 
worhJtbat feels, at its inmost veins, the withering influence of time : but 

Time*8 a god ! 
Hast t|;Loa not heard of Timers omoipotence ? 

The mighty men, \^ose deeds shook the creation to its centre, have 
*• mingled with forgotten dust." Those master-spirits of the a^e, whos^" 
Very nod swayed wondering millions, have passed from befbre us, like the 
phantoms of a dream. They are all either bodily or spiritually dead. We 
have now no hundreds of thousands of men marching against other hun- 
dreds of thousands of men— Buonaparte is in the grave. We have now 
no radicals, nor riotings— Mister Hunt is a blacking-merchant. We have 
now no wars, nor " rumours of wars" — The Burmese are all killed, and 
the Ashantees have all run away. We are no longer in fear of having our 
throats cut in our beds-^^very body is most provdkingly loyal. The 
Chronicle is coquetting with the Courier — and Blackwood is exchanging 
dvilities with the London ; whilst the Old Times has nothing to talk about, 
and half a dozen other papers continue to talk about nothing. Cobbett's 
grichron is removed from the fire ; and Alderman Atkins has taken the 
river Thames out of the Atlas Insurance office. The silly tattle of the 
Whig orators is at an end, /and so is the ** tottle^' of their redoubtable 
diampion. s 

Sic transjK ^fork mnadi. 
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fttTBRARY MAGNET. Z 

We are t^ery confident that the elements of dissatisfection are mingled 
profusely in our composition ; we are abundantly gifted with the out- 
ward and visible signs of a sour disposition : our very visage is typical 
of our fretful temperament ; instead of the natural genial current in a hu- 
man body, our cold veins flow with vinegar ; we are a personified growl. 
Such then is the temper of our mind, that we are ever dissatisfied with the 
things that be, and are continually craving after something new. Still, 
when we look around us, and mark the various passions and afiections of 
our fellow-men, we are disposed to be content with our own peculiarities. 
•* Every man has his hobby.** The antiquary delights in poring over an 
old manuscript, or a rusty coin ; the poet sets his affections on skies and 
groves, and streams and flowers; the lover admires his mistress; some 
men love their wives ; we are fond of-Hwmelhing new. Our Publisher, 
it is true, tells us that we have plenty of new subscribers — there is som«- 
tbing in THAT however; and the Almanacks tell us this is the THe'w Year 
—there is something in this too. A new year ! well, we suppose our read- 
ers consider that we are bound to say something on the occasion. 

We deti^t long speeches ; we detest, as we tnink wn have before shewn^ 
M subjects of every kind ; and, above all things^ we detest cant. W© 
shall therefore abstain from moralizing our readers into a fit of the spleen^ 
and forego the host of second-hand reflections with which we might an* 
Bounce the commencement of a New Year. Crabbed as we are, we will 
not say that the delightful feelings are gone with which we once hailed the 
present day. 

•* Gone ! they ne'er go ; when past they haunt us still.'* We behold, 
in imagination, the gladsome faces of our early friends^ as they exchanged 
the customary salutation of this happy morning. We recall to our memory 
the smiles that once met us at such a season, and still meet thousands. 
We hear anew the merry peals that ushered forth our early years ; and 
we behoM the honest rustics of our native village, tripping, with joyful 
heart, in the gay morisco. But we are now wanderers from our home ; and 
it is merely the echoes of those sounds which vibrate upon our ear, and 
the light of those smiles which Out upon such trash ! Give us a 

good " mouth-filling oath," and we will swear vengeance against every 
melancholy rascal in Christendom. What I shall we become pathetic in 
our old years?— shall we, " that ne'er did weep, now melt in woe."— 
Pshaw ! bring us a cup of sack. Reader — thy health — and whilst thou 
hast at thy conunand a volume of the Magnet, may'st thou never, like us, 
^onunit the heresy of saying thou art in want of— Something New. 

J* H. H. 



TO-MORROW. 

Where art thou, beloved, To-morrow ? 

Whom yonng^ and old, and strong and w6ak| 
Rich and poor, through joy and sorrow. 

Thy sweet smiles we ever seek^-*- 
In thy place— ^h ! well-a-day ! 
We fisd the thing we fied— To-day. 
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ON M^ADAMIZIMG. 

87 tlM Author of tbe<< HBmHiTiM LoMi>oM,*'aie^HBK]fiT Abkoah,*^ 
the ^^Hekmitiv the Couhtkt,^^ &c. &c. 

£t jvflsas lapides sua poet Testigia mittvnt^— Oyid. 

Whenever I consider the works of this justly celebrated son of Adam,* 
which have so contributed to mend our toays^ my scholastic reminiscences 
present themselves to my imagination ; and I indulge amid the flowers of 
table which Ovid so profnsely and tastefully spread over his path through 
life ; which, however, was not free from dire vicissitudes, the ordinary 
portion of genius— may this not be the lot of our modem Cblossus of 
Roads / Amongst the many vagaries of-my fevonrite author, after giving 
his readers an account of chaos, and the oi^nization of the world, the 
elements, the zones, the adorning of the firmament with stars, the four 
ages of gold, silver, brass (which soit dit en passant, seems to have re- 
turned again), and of iron; after the fictitious account of Jupiter's convo- 
cation of the gods, and an exquisite description of the vialactea,^ or milky 
way (in plain English), he proceeds to the fabulous history of the giants, 
to the transgressions of mankind, then announces the deluge, and lastly, 
the *^ Homines e lapidibus procreati ;" whereby we are informed that the 
post-deluvian generation was extracted from the hard inflexible substance, 
whether of silex, lime-stone, or common pebble, imports not ; be that as 
it may, this is giving great honour and antiquity to geology ; and we may, 
therefhim, yet cherish hopes of moving the heart of a stone. I will not 
follow the poet through his whimsical concetti of the males and females 
being brought into life, the former by the hand of Deucalion, and the lat- 
ter by that of Pjrrrha; nor account for the obduracy of times firom this 
origin, proving our worldlies of to-day to be so on that account — *^ Inde 
genus durum sumus, experiensque laborum," &c. ; but merely confine 
myself to the subject, as far as it will serve to bestow the just meed of 
praise to our modem Deucalion, whose new creation has made ** the rough 
, places smooth," and has procured so many facilities and advantages to 
the town and country at large. Our ways are altered ! and it was time 
they should be so ; how were our ancestors, bumped and jolted, agitated 
and contused, knocked about and stunned, by the rattling of carriages ! 
how many more asperities did life present, and still does present, in those 
parts of the town where the gentle M^Adam is unknown ! In the formal 
dajTS of powder and pomatum, the beau and belle were often in nubibus 
from the concussion of their equipages against the rough pavement ^ 
whilst the ' delicate frames of sensitive femades, of the aged and infirm, 
of convalescents and of efieminate coxcombs, were agonized on their road 
to an opera, a concert, or a ball ; even now, the curling fluid scarcely 
preserves the glossy serpentine tvnstings and trimmings of natural or arti- 
ficial tresses, unless her ladyship is driven over M* Adam's granite carpet ; 
whilst the dandy rival of Shock, the curly dog,^ appears with locks as 

* M'Adam, and Adam's Sod, are synonyi^us terms. 

f Nothing can be more sweetly expressed than the foUowing lines : 

Est Yia sublimis ccelo manifesta sereno, 
Lactea nomen habet, candore bobilis ipso : 
Hac iter est snperisad magni tecta Tonantis, 
Regalemqae domnm. 
^ Tbero are oarly dogs of divers descriptions — << A word to the wise.** 
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lank as the tallow-chandler's sign, after a drive on the old pavement. 
What gratitude is doe to Mr. M*Adam from these parties ! The aatlM>r and 
studious man, the composer of music, or of verses, even the writer of the 
tender perfumed billet doux^ owe gr^t obligations to oar road-making 
genius; how easily the thundering of numerous vehicles will drive a deep 
reflection, a bright thought, a happy guess, and an impassioned idea, from 
the brain — how is the rounded period lost ; on such an occasion, how the 
sweet shake is marred, the cadenza lost, the sostenuto drowned and mur- 
dered, by a jolt upon a rugged stone, which vibrates on the distracted ear ! 
In cheerful conversation, half the good things of a punster, or of a table* 
wi(, may be thrown away, or, the thread being cut b;^ the clattering of 
wheels, be entirely disfigured, or made nonsense of; whilst the whisper of 
Philander may be quite inaudible in a populous street. Many accidents 
too were set down at the apothecary's ana lucinian practitioner*s door, 
which may be diminished, or made more easy, by Professor M^Adam. Nor 
are the inanimate beings less indebted to this gentleman, than the ani- 
mated ones ; the poor quadrupeds, who tramp the street for man's use and 
pleasure, will be on a less pamful footing on the new pavement, than od 
the rounded or sharp surfaces, and the hursh inequalities, of the common 
paving stones ; whilst that noble animal, the horse, will feel his pocMr 
shoulders and joints infinitely eased by the improved system of road- 
making. Lastly, economy is promoted by the dinunished wear and tear of 
carriages ; — so that the man of money, and the man of mind, the noble and 
t^e trader, the sick and the vigorous, Uie lover and the lazy, livery-stable 
keeper and horse-dealer, coachman and modest cabridet driver, maa 
and beast, horse and foot, are all benefited by him who has meliorated their 
lot in the path of life ; and I would vote lor a granite column to honour 
him whilst living, and to bear testimony of his merit, when nothing but 
the remembrance of him may remain. Having said thus much in cemmen* 
dation of talent and industry, a well-meant remark, and disinterested piece 
of ad rice, can neither be out of place, nor offensive to the public, nor per- 
son concerned ; — ^The M* Adamizing system has the advantages of appear- 
ance,* ase, and the favouring of the carrier and the carried, of rational 
beings, and of cattle; and if generallv followed up, will |^ive uniformity 
and grace to the streets; but care and attention ought immediately to 
be applied to the execution of the design ; every thing ought to be 
weighed which can perfect its carrying into effect ; in the operation of 
which, the weather is not the least object to be consulted ; the M'Adam- 
izing of the streets ought every where to be completed before the ap- 
proach of the rainy season ; at, and after that period, on the consistency, 
tenacity, firmness, and durability of the materials, depend its utility ; if 
the work be done in inclement weather, it will fail, it will blow up, or, 
. to speak more correctly, it will disunite, and come to nothing ; or it will 
have to be recommenced, and the workmen of the old plan will raise a 
hue and cry against it, which will be borne out by its failure to a certain 
degree ; if this be avoided, no doubt can exist that it will extend not only 
over the surface of British ground, but be received on the continent, and 
lay the comer-stone to Fame, and to a great fortune, which is the sincere 
wish of 

A Brother Mason. 
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A SCAKPiL CLASl* 

ffy thfl Attthor of the « Hermit in Londoh ," tbe <« Hermit Abrojlp,'* 
the ^flERwrr IN THE Country,*' &c,^c. 

Bpn jour, asseyez Vousla^ 

Matlame Vrsule que voilai 

0a»8 TOtre absence sans ancuiie sernpule^ 

VouB a pret^ uu gros ridicule, 

Parble«^ je co^nais Madane Ujrsule, 

EUe pi«te tout ce qu'elle a.--^FRE]f€B £pio|Ui|. 

W* have all cither seen or heard of Sheridan's School for Scandal, and 
the lovera of |^d taste cannot fail to regret the discontinuation of genteel 
eonedj on our stage, to make place for hroad een^edy, and broad grips* 
double entendre^ so envious that Pat would call it not Dublin tender y but 
$ingle entendre^ and to amuse grown-up children with enchanted bullets, 
«pectvee, the awakened dead, and such-like devices or a heated brain ; 
however that may be, it is not of the dramatic ** School for Scandal" that 
we are a'heut to speak, but of the first class of scandal, namely, the bou" 
douTf or drawing-room of high life ; where privileged visitors alone are 
adoikted, my lady being " not at home,'* or Madame n'est pas visible^ to 
^M others, troublesome visitors, relations from the country, visitation* cler- 
gymen, duns, kc, &c. included. In these belles assembleks^ or rather 
asseBi^l>lie6 eibelles^ of all descriptions, dumb belles excepted, there are 
two great mo^es for scandal, envy and ambition ; envy of the perfectioiis 
of another, wbidi makes the envious person wi^h to bring dpwn a rival 
to llbe fhulty standard of self (considering at the same time that their pwn 
imperfections are disguised), and an ambitions desire to aj^ar witty, 
4^ever, a judge of ail things, and a judge self-elected to pass severe sen- 
iettce on all those who have tihe misfortune to be called their friends, or 
acquaintances, wholly unaequainted as they are with the laceration and 
€utting-up which are applied to their character behind their backs. Of 
scandal manufacturers there are two sorts, the female and male, and here, 
«M elsewhere, place aux damesy the preference should be accorded to the 
iiorer eer ; and the older these atmables grow, the longer they remain 
siBf le, the h^igher degree they attain, until they reach the head of the 
^asji ; and from being mere scholars, become mistresses of arts, profes- 
sors, lectoresses, and female privy-eounsellers, not in the long robe of 
jumpruijeiice, but in the more enehanting garb which has no conneipipn 
with prudence, but is somewhat more allied to prudery. Wit ought to be 
l^ the diamond, it should sparkle and cut at the same time, so that its 
iMrilitaney may make up for its execution ; but the cutting of the female 
' tongue, in general, is sharp without lustre, its wound is deep, but not ap- 
H^parent mt again ought to be like a feather, it should touch and tickle 
lightly, whilst its plumage looks attractive in the Sun ; where, however, 
teasing is substituted for tickling, the operation may please the performer, 
and tickle his or her fancy, but the performed-upon will count the busi- 
noM no joke at all. Of the diamond kind of satire, we occasionally meet 
with diamond cut diamond^ between two old maidens, or enamelled dow- 
agers, at a eard-table, but even there the keen edge is sharper than it is 
bright. Male gossips, or scandal-mongers, have more of a mawkish mix- 
ture in their dish, than the sauce piquante, and aigre doux of the ladies, 

* A certaM clergsrman not a hundred miles fromf Bristol used to make such lon^ 
momiDg calls, that a sprightly lady used to term them not TisitB,but visitations. 
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Mil tl^ tfcrawb* ati more afit to add add thifijg« abd iivtfkA Ihiogs to tb^ 
l^ol-lack of ^ disa^Gted partiea, whikt her grace and bei^ ladjsbip pre- 
««rye tite tart^ spirited^ aiid high^flavoored in their Mmce, and ]^uH ti 
piecea their subject with aa much (kttortty as Ver^r, or Bl^aVivilliers, 
Robert* or (es ttcit ft-erts prmfmeetms^ ^i^ould dismember a chicken^ a 
pigemyor afoojip, to make t fiictug^y an Ii6«rit^, or a hash; common 
old Bnglinb roasting is mercy to thb ! Of the insipid kind of would-be 
wit and tepid satira, thi following may giro some idea, ** How is your 
C9M» Lord Dangletown ?'' '' Vbicfa, ma'am ? Ibr 1 hate had a doeen since 
I jbad the honour of sming you kat ?" or, " Have yon s<^n the General to- 
day ?" ♦* Not I, nnlfess your Ladyship means the General Post-Ofltee?** 
Ttioae miacarriages ib wit are most abominable ! Of the female kind of 
cbit cbal* or chit ml, of la four o^ clock gossip, a little scene in a modem 
and H?ing drama may suffice is a pattern of rood breeding and good 
n0$ure to deter yoimg beginners^ wbo are at the bottom of the class, from 
aspiring to a inore eminent rank in the school : the dramatis personse are 
a lady reignpng on her sbpba, with an iron sceptre, and receiring her 
CHfCle of chosen Aaends to amuse her with the scandal «f the day, and to 
borroiy light from the bright lamp of hor critioal and imaginative powers. 
Wo suppose that a conc^ted and lyin^ valet introduces the company, a 
siaisr grace being already arrived and seated beside ben — Servant : Sir 
Tbowas M«wby !-<^Tke ladjr in a whisper to het Mend : And he is well 
owiedi yon niay know bim byiiis maw^ he is the grsatest gourmand in • 
Eiupopf, not only ^gaUnnuHmei bnt a very devourer, more a man of appe- 
tito than a man of taste, his performance <m a turtle at the odious nabob's 
yoelen^y was tmly disgusting-«-Friend : Upon my word, he is very like 
a fihell-ftsh of the first magnitude/ 1 always call him the mock-turtle.-— 
If y Lady : Any torilo bnt a turtle-dove ; my dear Sir Thomas, how do you 
do, how is our kind hospitable friend Sir Jonah Gurry ?-^Bart« : Faith, 
Lady Sharp, I wish he was wh^e Jonas was, if the Bible tell true (a slan-' 
derer and an unbeliever at the same time), and for as Ion? a tiine : he and 
bis infernal companion, the brazen-faced General, picked me as clean as 
a& oyster at eeartif and gave me one of the worst dinned 1 i$ver tasted.-^ 
Lady Sbai^) aside : Tasted / that is too much to stomach.— In continuation : 
Tbor^ was nothing decant but the turtle, I protest I will not go near him 
again. — Lady : Ha ! ha ! ha !— aside, He won't do us that favour j but 1 must 
got some, moreiicandal out of him — pray what's the news ? — Sir Thomas : 
Why they say that Lady — what's her name ? that sings so well, T^ady, Lady 
BelamoUr has made di/aux pas,^ — Friend : Well, she will not have to ling 
'*^le premier pas, le premier pas."-^AU : Admirable.— By the by> bow im- 
proved Lady Castle Racket looks sinciB her trip to Paris, her emionpoiut 
is quite astonishing, it is really apparent.— Her Ladyship : It is rather 
premature (strongly accented), to have any thing of a parent about her, 
the dear creature has only been married six months, but change of air 
works miracleSp — ^The friend : Change she was always fond of^ but for airS 
sh^ had enough of them at borne.— ^ir Thomas : Madam, there are heirs 
of all kinds, as many and as different as we have hairs on our heads. 
(A laugh, in which her ladyship did not take part, for she could not join 
with glee in ** Time has not thinned my flowing hair," but the wig party 
had made up the loss to her.) At this moment Captain Basil Bramble 
of the Gardes was announced.— The Lady ; Talk of the devil— I dare n*t say 
the rest, this is the most &ar«-braioed creature upon earth. Ah ! Basil, 
I'm very glad to see you (putting out one finger by way of palming all 
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cordiality on the beholders by a shake of the hand), where hart yo« beeo 
all day ? — No where beyond my stable, fair lady.— I suppose, Basil, yotf 
give your « at homes" there.— Bramble : Yes, ma'am, I'm like other folki 
groipg to rack.^^A'propoiy is not Lady J. in the straw? — (Answer:) In 
the straw ! in the itraw^yard periiaps you niean ; I am told that her bus* 



band and herself are completely ruined, and that thev have run away, in 
debt to every body. — Bramble: Well, raa*am, there^i no great harm in 
that, but I believe that the report is false.— Sir Thomas : A false report ! 
I don't kn6w what you call a false report, but I'll swear she's gone oflf (a 
laugh) ; indeed, upon my honour. — Friend, in a whisper: That's an iima- 
cent oath ; indeed, no oath at all. — Lady Sharp : I do hate that Lady J. she 
is so vain, and talkative, she is Jay by name and Jay by nature (a welU 
bred smile) : I am glad that she is off like a shot. (At this moment Lady 
J, is announced :) My dear Lady J. I am delighted to see you, what a sur- 
prise ; I thought you had left town ! I must embrace yon d la Francaise, 
(kisses each cheek and winks at her friend, the other two look astMushed :) 
how is your lord and master ? — Lady J. : I really don't know, he has been 
with the Derby hounds all the week. — Sir Thomas to the friend In a low 
tone : Quite at home upon my honour ; meaning amongst the hounds.— The 
good lady of the house : And how does the Peer do ? — Answer : My love, 
he does every body that he can, he is a regular leg, he wanted to shake 
hands with me yesterday, but I told him that he shook his elbow too much 
for me ; you know he can't call me out.— True, dear, and how's the Par- 
son ?— Lady J. : Poor dear man ! I wish he was in town, 1 have not had m 
sound sleep since last I heard him preach (loud applause): poor old thing, 

the duke of B has turned his head since he made a magistrate of him, 

he's a regular noddy : noddy in the pulpit and noddy on the bench (conti- 
nued applause). The hour of five brought three yoitng nieces of the lady 
receiving company, and drove away the baronet to hunt for a dinner, the 
militaire to make a score of visits with a certainty of not being let in, 
whilst Lady J. had to retire to her dressing-room, and only having two 
hours and a half to dress in ; the friend stopped half an hour to enjoy what 
had passed, and then retailed the original articles at a sick countess's, 
who lived upon the calumnious ** On dits'^ of the day ; the younff nieces just 
came time enough to get a slice of scandal such as was weU calculated 

^ To teach the young idea how to shoot !** 
A pretty class this for innocence and truth ! but we will take leave of the 
scene, hoping that it may be of some use to the many actors and actresses 
in similar pieces, and that it will deter the novice, tatler, spy, and col- 
lector of reports, from attempting to make a proficiency in the black art; 
the eye ana lip of woman should always smife^ her voice ought to be soft 
music to the ear of care, her breath gentler than that of Zephyr, which 
fears to agitate the rose's leaf; surely such eye, such lip, such voice, and 
such breath, never were formed for frowns and fallacy, for detraction and 
the tongue of ill report, for wounding another's feelings, and for stealing 
away the reputation of the fairest work of nature. — ^The gossips of the 
town wiU, doubtless, frown like a lowering tempest on these pages, but if 
beauty deign but to approve them, the writer will say in the limgnage of 
L^rd Byron:-— 

*< Oh ! Woman ! Woman ! thou art formed to bless 

^ The heart of restless Man, to chase his eare, 

And charm existence by thy loyeliness ; 
Bright as the 8iuk>beam, as the raondng fidr. 
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If Iml thj foot iUl on a wildenkcflty 

Flowers spring, aud shed their roseate blossoms there^ 
Shroading the thorns that in thy pathway rise, 
And scattering o*er it hues of Paradise ! 

Thy Toice of loye is mnsie to the ear. 
Soothing and soft, and gentle as a stream 

That strays *mid summer flowers j thy glittering tear 
Is mutely doquent ; thy smile a beam 

Of light inefikble, so sweet, so dear. 
It wakes the heart from sorrow^s <daikest dream. 

Shedding a hallowed lustre o*er our fiite, 

And when it beams we are not desolate ! 

No! no! when Woman nniles we feel a charm 
Thrown bright around us, binding us to earth ; 

Her tender accents, breathing forth the bafan 
Of pure afibction, give to transport birth ; 

Then life's wide sea is billowless and calm ; 
Oh! lovely Woman! thy consummate worth 

Is far above thy frailty— far above 

All (earthly prake-^THOtJ art thk light or lots !** 



THE CAPTIVE XARK. 

By tha Author ofthe<< Hermit IN London,** the « Hsrmit Abroad,'* 
the << Hermit in the Country,** &c.&c. 

I cannot sing— I cannot sing^ 

My heart is far away. 
Where the wild bird flits on restless, wing 

Through the merry summer's day. 

For once I sung where the green leaf growa 

On the mighty forest tree. 
And the hardi>ell blue, and the red4Nriar rose, 

Were gentle company^ 

And I have shaken the silver dew 

Vrom the ihiries* golden cupL 
And wakened the plover and shrill curlew, ^ ; 

As the monarch sun rose up. - 

I droop-^ droop— I cannot float. 

As a winged voice of air. 
Through tl^ waveless blue like a sunny laoat, 

Right merrily — mefrily there. 

Again the forest walk is green. 

The young leaf bathes in light. 
The primrose springs firom its mossy screen, 

As pale as the oib of night. 

T%e cowslip is up, and the daisy too, 

To'hail the march of Spring, 
And the violet comes with its eye of blue. 

But Either I cannot wing. 

I droqp.^1 droop — I cannot sing. 

My heart is far away. 
Where the wild bird flits on restless wing 
i Through the merry saBmer*s day. 
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THB SHIP^LAUNGH* 

The solid keel, aud on it rears a frame 
£nduring-fair-mag:»i€c0fit. TN woods 
Of Burope, Asia> Afriimf devote 
Their noblest folififie to form the Tftsl^ 
The thunder-bearing 9tniot«r»4 tUl^ at last, 
By thousand hands prepared, the finished ship 
V Is ready for the iii»piiessive hAVUcn* The <b^y 
Arrives : the Atlwtic tide is sweUinir hi|rU 
To place her on its bpsomf O^er her decks 
The streamers wave ail-gallantly ; around 
Enliyening music floats ;, whiie myriads crow^ 
Where the bold vessel on her rapid plape 
Sits proudly. Hark ! the intrepid artisans < 

Remove her last supportsF-«« breathless pause 
Holds the vast multitude.*-a moment, she 
Remains upon her slope*— then starts.—a^d now. 
Rushing sublimely to the plashing deep, 
Aiud the sh^utp of thousaads she desc^guls. 
Then rises, buoyantly, a graceful pile. 
To float, supinely, on the blue Hamoazey 
Till Englanid the wingM miracle shall send 
To bear her dreaded thunder round the globe. 

Banki of Tatnar. 

1 HAVE ever loved a ship-launch, and those which I beheld in my yguth- 
ful days, are among- the most pleasing of my recollections. Divested, as 
the spectacle now is, of much of its *^ pomp and pride, and glorious cir- 
cumstances," I still love it. I remembor well the " Royal Sovereign,'* 
with her magnificent bead, representing our lato revered monarch ; and 
her still more magnificent stem— a noble vessel— -one mass of seasoned 
British heart of oak from keel to gunwale, from stem to stem. She was a 
considerable time on the stocks ; was an exiielWot specimen of ship- 
building ; a good sea-boat ; and floated upon the wave, while the dry-rot 
fretted away whole navies " by far her juniors." Then there was the 
" Glory," almost as fine a bark as the Sovereign ; and the ** Caesar," 
with her splendid heatl of the renowned Julius grasping his trusty brand, 
and advancing his shield on his nervous left arm ; his eye darting Jight- 
ning on his foe ; there wai^ confidence and victory in his very attitude. 

In those days the ships were not covered, or, as it is termed, " housed ;" 
the eye rested at once on the noble object on the sHp. At that period too, 
the vessels about to be launched were fkncifully painted with alternations 
of black and yellow ; the heads frequently of different and appropriate 
colours. The vessels then did ' not appear, as they do now, one blaze of 
economical yellow fore and aft, With a hiliet head and^ a round stem. 
They had full-length figure heads — and such stems ! who can forget their 
beauty and their grandeur ? The latter, indeed, were principal objects of' 
attraction to admiring thousands. The carved work was striking, and the 
eye reposed with delight on^the mythploffical personages of the quarter- 
gallery, and the full stem; but> alas 1 those aecorations are no more. 

In the old days, too, a ship-laujich was s^ thing to be talked of for a 
considerable length of time before it occurred. The new ship was the 
eternal theme ; and no inconsiderable part of the pleasures of many was 
to visit, generally in the breakfast hour, the superb vesset, as, from week 
to week the preparations for the launch assumed additional importance. 
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aUured by the trimtpeiiagiB of fame) came from th^ adfaceot country* 
It wag oleasiiig to ob^rvc the frofprosa of tho shipwrights, the painters^ 
kcl and to notioe the gradmil diaappearanoe of thi scs^SMwg, till, byr 
degrees, the form of ^ vom^ mae apoa the view in all its b^utj and 
magnifi(;ence and striengtb* The eve of the launch was a kind of carnival ; 
parties were made up for the next day ; cousins from the country were 
hourly arriving ; and the most delightful bustle and anticipation pre- 
Tailed. In a hundred festive nooks also, the boU'Vivans of that day dis- 
cussed the capabitities, the l^igth, the broadtb> ihe'deptb, the tonnage, the 
number of guns, &c. of the new floatipg wonder. There were also ^d 
stories of old vessels with lion b^ads, and lion-hearted crews to man 
them. And a pretty . abundant sprinkling of anecdotes, connected with 
Rodney and Howe; and De Grasse and Jutmg^raf and Hardy and Par- 
ker, and Paul Jones and other heroes, who had figured in that period of 
history, which thcte was generally known by the name of the American 
war. The day, the hour, haying arrived, the dock-yard gates were 
opened to a multitude of as happy beings as were ever arrayed in holiday 
apparel, or wore holiday countenances. The stream of population poured 
through the bustling atreets ; and fiowing on in deep and joyfu) murmur- 
ing, united, at last, in one vast and closely-compacted whole around the 
slip. To the eye of a spectator who could command a prospect of the 
passing scene, it was certainly striking and impressive. There sat the > 
vessel, the sublime result of so many combioatioos ; of so manv astonish- 
bg efforts; beautifcd in all her proportions; painted, gilded, orna- 
mented; towering above the multitiuie with her union, and ensign, 
and standard, the unconquered and unconquerable flags of Old 
England, floating in the breeze of evening. Around her was an almost 
countless assemblage of anxious spectators : on each side arose booths, 
ascending step over step, from which a thousand eyes beamed joyfully. 
Nor was the scene afloat less iotereptingt-^yachts, pleasure-boats, and 
harks of all classes, were to be seen pursuing different tacks, or arranged 
in lines, for the purpose of witnessing the approaching launch. The tout 
ensemble was beyond description. 

My remembrance of these things is still fresb and green, and pleasing 
to dwell upon. As the tide flowed silently to its height, the artisans were 
heard removing some of the supports of the vessel ; the ♦bands of miisic, 
too, stationed around, played national and popular tunes : wines and cakes 
were presented to the beUes and beaux in the booths* Soon a more in- 
tense, and almost breathless, interest began to be excited in the surround- 
ing multitudes, the workmen wove again l}#ard, t^ tide was nearly at 
high-mark, the blocks were splitting out, the dog<«shoars were removed, 
the screw was applied, the cry of ^*She creeps *' was heard. — In a mo- 
ment, ten thousand hats were in the air ; and rapidly, impressively, ma- 
jestically, the noble vessel rushed into the water» 

Those proud days are no more. The beauty and grandeur of the spec- , 
tacle are over ; the ships are housed ; and when they glide from their co- 
vering with their heathenish sterns, they look like Dutchmen of the days 
of Van Tromp and Du Ruyter. The very watermen and porters grin 
horribly at them. Admiral Ekins, i am told, has done them justice in his 
"Naval Battles.*' The round sterns, which have so disfigured our ves- 
sels are to be defended, it seems, on the principle of enabling our ships to 
run away with more facility. How unlike is this to the true English feel- 
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n THE sistbrU Adieu. 

mg cKsphrfid in the anecdote of " Turenne and the captire English drniti- 
mer/' The latter, it will be remembered, was suspected of being a spy; 
and to ascertain that he was really a drummer, he was ordered to beat a 
march ; he did so: and was then ordered to beat a retreat;—-** I cannot/' 
said the prisoner^ **Itis never beat in the English armfj^ 

An OLD Commodore. 



THE SISTER'S ADIEU. 

The moment is near, when the sail will be ^»read 
That shall bear thee to lands where war meets the stranger j 

And the moment is near, when joy will have fled 
From her who would jHrondly partake of thy danger. 

Then remember, dear boy, where'er thou may'st roam. 
The heart that will turn to thy pathway of honour; 

Remember, young soldier, the maid of thy home- 
Let, eT*n in the battle, thy thoughts be upon her. 

l^ke the sword of thy sire, and true be the steel, 

As true as it was to thy father who won it. 
O ! does it not glisten as though it could feel 

The fierce eagle-tike glance that once beamed upon it ? 

Go, go to the battle--be first in the fight y 
Be true to the land which has JoyM to select thee 

To lead on its hosts in the pride of their might- 
Go, go to the battle— and Heaven protect thee. 

J. Ii«il. 



LINES TO A CRITIC. 

HoNBT from silk-worms who can gather, 

Or sUk from the yellow bee ? 
The grass may grow in winter weather 

As soon as hate in me. 

Hate men who cant, and men who pray. 

And men who rail Uke thee; 
An equal passion to repay 

They are not coy like me. 

Or se^ some slave of power and gold, 

To be thy dear hearts mate j 
Thy loye will move that bigot cold,. 

Sooner than me, thy hafe. 

A passion like the one I prove 
Cannot divided be ; 

I hate thy want of truth and love- 
How should I then hate thee > 
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CONFESIIOKt OF A SBXAQSKARIAN. 
FART II.— MANHOOD. 

There are three distinct epochs in Love. The first is the a^e of boy- 
hood, when the heart, the seat rather of fanc^ than of feeling, clothes 
each object of its choice in its own ideal attributes. The sentiment at 
this uncertain period drifts, as it were, unpiloted along the stream of pas- 
sion ; and though inheriting in its essence far more of heaven than of 
earth, is, at the same time, headstrong, sudden, and capricious. The 
second is contained within the years of twenty and thirty, an epoch, during 
which the earthly instinct prevails over the imaginative, and the cuntfiit 
of feeling, thougffa deeper than in early youth, lows on in a more sober 
unwrinkled channel. The third is the era of calculation, when love, di- 
vested of all its former splendours, becomes adulterated with the jross of 
the world and assumes an exclusive character of selfishness. Then fiides, 
what has been aptly termed, the poetry of life ; romance, like the fabled 
Astraea, flies the heart no more devoted to her spells ; and all that remains 
behind is cold, comfortless, and barren. 

I have already past the first epoch, am no longer inflamed by each beauty 
that flits across my road, but when once truly attached am likely to be 
so with enthusiasm. My late misfortune may have contributed perhaps 
to hurry on this premature change of character, for I was travelling, be 
it remembered, with the blood of a human being on my head. In this 
state I arrived at Paris. It was at that particular season of the year 
when the metropolis of France presents the varied appearance of a car- 
nival. Tome, however, its novelties ofiered no attraction : I was, or fan- 
cied' myself, a murderer, nor had I power to shake off the blight that over 
hung my mind, until, after a lapse of two dreary months, the welcome 
intelligence of my opponents recovery relieved me from aJl farther sus- 
pense. About this time, too, as if to consummate my happiness, I re- 
ceive some letters from my fkther, in one of which, after expressing his 
anger at my misconduct, he gave me permission to travel, supplied me 
with necessary funds, and accompanied the whole with letters of intro-^ 
dnction to a family of distinction at Rome. 

Behold me, then, gentle reader, bending my way in triumph towards 
the "Eternal City.'* Imagine my delight when, having already passed the 
Appian way, and seen from afar the snowy summits of Soracte, I stood 
for the first time amid the ruins of the Coliseum. My feelings, — ^but 
enough, for the present ; let it suffice to say, that they did credit to the 
most orthodox enthusiasm. To call them, if possible, more fully into ac- 
tion, I was accompanied throughout my rambles by the Count D'Urbino, 
an Italian nobleman, to whom letters from my father had previously made 
me known. His house was the resort of gaiety, and to my mind, ardent aa 
it then was, possessed ineflable fascination. Every joy^ in short, served 
but to increase its attractions, until, at last, the Count's conversazione was( 
the sole spell that detained me at Rome. 

One evening in particular, (can I ever forget it ?) while I was carelessly 
turning over his superb collection of paintings, a lady of youthful and pre- 
possessing appearance entered the room. Though the assembly was 
thronged at the time, yet a novel something in her deportment arrested 
my immediate attention. It was neither pride, nor reserve, nor timidity, 
but a certain pensiveness of manner, bordering, as I thought, oh melan- 
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cholj. In appearaaoe sbe wa9 slig^htly uiidersiz^y lint formed in the 
finest mould of symmetry ; her hair was raven black, falling in luxuriant 
curls upon her neck; her complexion pale, but beautifully clear; her 
forehead.of a. dazzling whiteness; her eye full and dark, and expressire 
of the most feminine softness. Add to this a graceful carriage, characte- 
rized by what is called the Grecian bend, and the reader will have seme 
slight idea of the loveliest female form that ever illuminated the earth, lik^ 
€unshine, with her presence. As the evening advanced and the room wherein 
^be chanced to be sitting became deserted, I had frequent opportuudties 
of addressing her. My time indeed was thus wholly monopolized, for, 
overcome by the flattering softness of her manner, 1 fdt confused, afid 
looKed, I know not with what absurd enthusiasm. True^ she was but the 
acquaintance of the moment — what then^ Have my readers never feU 
that there are some associates (more especially among the softer se"^) with 
whom they are strangely intimate in an hour ? This, at least, was my 
case : from the first instant of my interview with the stranger, I felt spell- 
bound in her charms, and acknowledged^ from my inmost soul, an va%e» 
rest in her fate that even towards woman 1 can never more experience. 

The following day chanced to be fixed for ao excursion to the Palatkie. 
The Count and his wife, accompanied b^ my lair unknown (whose name^ 
by the way, I soon ascertained to be Marie) » had agreed to form a 
party, so together we all set out, in the splendour of an Italian sun-set, 
During the ride I felt little desire to converse^ for the only one with whom 
mv imagination was absorbed appeared unusually depressed. The spirit 
of the spot seemed to have passed with all its sadness into her heart. She 
looked towards, the Circus Maximus, where time, like death, has throned 
himself on sepulchres, with something of a kindred desolation. Young, 
beautiful, and accomplished, encompassed by admirers, and beloved by 
friends—- what could render her thus wretched ? Was it the blighting in- 
duence, breathed, like a mildew, from the ruins that surrounded her > 
t^erhaps so : for indeed, there is a moral solemnity about them that inif 
presses itself, with resistless force, on the mind. They stand the image 
of majestic desolation, and we behold them with the same affecting reve- 
rence as we would behold a noble mind in decay. Some such reflecUoiHS 
must have crossed the mind of Marie, for when I turned to address her 
she was in tears. We were at this instant standing alone, on the ver^r 
verge of the Palatine. The moon was stealing up the sky and pouring . 
down a faint flickering radiance on the adjacent ruins of the Circus Max* 
imus. The few cloves that had hitherto dusked her light were slowly 
sailing before the rising night-wind, while the stars, as one by one they 
started into sudden splendour, glimmered like lamps hung up in the vaulted 
|>alace of the sky. The hour — the scene> were sacred to romance. I felt 
their fullest influencet and turned with an involuntary sigh towards Marie. 
Tears, excited by evident distress, were fast coursing down her qheeka; 
she seemed de$irons to speak, but restrained by excessive timidity. At 
lengthy after a struggle between her sense of duty, and the urgency .of hev 
situation, she informed me that she was the daughter of an ifiustrious fa- 
mily at Rome, and had been affianced, from the age of sixteen, to the mili^ 
tary commandant of that city. A sudden political change» however, auch 
as was common tlnroughout the last century in Italy, bid rendered he? 
lover obnoxious to the ruling powers; and he was, in consequence, exiled 
from the papal territories, on pain of perpetuaj imprisonments Marie* 
mep^ntime, was detained at Rome by the intriguing policy of her mother. 
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who, with the downfall of her intended son-in-law, soon lost all wish for his 
alliance. '^ And thus hopelessly," added the lady, ** am I situated. 
Hippolyte (the name of her betrothed husband) is an outcast, and I am, 
too, shut out from his society. Generous Englishman," she continued, 
tomiug towards ^e, her fin« eyes streaming with tears, ** by the common 
bond of friendship that binds us to each other, I implore you to aid my 
escape. 1 iBonld not stand by and aea you in dislrtss ; d» tken as niucli hy 
m% vestMre ma to the society of Hif^[i^yte, and reeeWe^ in retnm, the heart* 
Uk gratitude of us both." She paused, in agony for a tepl^ ; bnt when^ 
with e%«ialeRthQsiasin, I pronuaed to devote ny whole energies to berser-^ 
i^ice, dispense gave way to eeatacy, and i^e sank, in a swoon, on my bo« 
mm» Eochanting girl ! while in ibe torpid spirit of age I trace these im-* 
perfect recollectJKHiSv thine image springs^ in all its spl^douri to my sight. 
The shfidowy tw^ght oust that haa sa leag reiled the present from the 
past, fai^ off i^ landsei^ of my mind ; the wheels of tee roll baek«- 
wardy aB«l I am agaia the aame ardismt enthunast as when I ror.ed with thee 
at night^fs^V mA the rniiis of the Palatine. 

Once formed, our plan,, aa may be si^iposed, wan speedOy esecuted. 
It was arrani^, in short, between ua, that Marie should retom hofiae for 
thapreaent, with the Coluiy^aad meet me, on the ensuing night, at the foot 
of the Aventine hill, wbt^e a carriage and houses weuld be stationed. 
From thence we shonld travel secretly, and by ciromtons rotttee^ to Lyons, 
the place otf Hippolyte'^ exile, and then— 4>ut here my dreofMng itoagina^ 
^on made a pauaoy and refnsed to proceed &rther \n detail. 

Howi slowly passed the f aaaing day I The flaring Sun seemed etemaMy 
fixed at its meridian; the eveninfr shadowa aa thoogh they would never 
lo^gthen* Night came at laat ; a bine Italian night, studded with artars, 
and sjlvered towards earth with white transparent mist. Bat Marie, why 
was she^rtiU absent? Twice 1 listened, with anxiety, to the sonnd of ap^ 
ptoaehii^ foo^epa ; twice beard the deep toll of St. Peter's clock, made 
deeper in tl^e stillneas of the hour; yet still she came not. My mind be- 
gan l» be alarmed.^ What ! 1 mentatty observed, if she should disappoitit 
mo* We are bolh strangera to eacb.otber^ and she may w^ be distrust- 
ful. These KcflectkNis had hacdly escaped me^ when a Mght Iread was 
heard* I turned round to dUoover the uitnider, and there^ arrayed in 
sinipleat gttiae, her long hair waving in ringlets down her neok, and her 
p^e fisLce made yet paler by4he moourbeam, stood the ikir^ the fascinating^ 
Ittarie* A gentle pressure erf the hand was oar dole recognitian ; the next 
niomeat saw; us seated ia the. carriage,; the horaea dashed off at their 'Ut^ 
moet ^eec^ and ere two brief hoars had elapsed, the *^ eternal city'' was 
left suiny kmgasiles behind us. 

[Manhood to be confiimed in our n^xt.) 



A 80NO. 

A wiBOW. biid late vK»i|iiiins ^ ber loae 

Upon a wint^ry boash ^ 
tlie frozen wind kept on atmi^. 

The freezing stream below. 

There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 
No flower upon the ^rotmd, ' 

And little motion in the air 

^Except the mill-wheel'S sound. 
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DBA FREISCBflTZ. 

(Subject of (he Plate. J 

DsB Fbbisch&tz ! we are positively sarfeited with the name. For ike 
last two or three months^ the whole metropolis has heen in a complete state 
of Freischutzation : its ravages have extended with the rapidity and vini« 
lence of the plague ; and, even at this moment, webdieve, the disorder is 
scarcely at its height. 'Tis nothing but Freischiitz, morning, noon» and 
night. At break^t, our young cousins, Jane and Sophia, who have ccnne 
to town from Barnstaple, expressly to see Der Freischiitz, do nothing 
but talk of its wonders ; we Inean nothing but that and eat muffins. — 
These country-^rls have excessively vulgar appetites. ** Bless me," says 
Jane, *' did you ever see such a monstrous owl as the one which stood 
flappmg its wings all the time Killian was casting the bullets ? and the 
bats too, why they are five times as big as the bats that fly about our iM 
church-tower : don*t you think they are, cousin Toby ?*' Then follows a 
long train of interrogatives, from our other amiable cousin. First, we 
must teU her the meaning of the word Freischiitz, and whether it is pro- 
noimced Free-is-cuts, or Free4s-chutz ; next, we must say whether we do 
not think Mr. Pearman an ugly man but a pretty singer, and Mr. B^met 
an ugly singer but a pretty man; and thmi, we must tell her if Weber, 
the musician, is the sam^ Mr. Webber who taught the young ladies the 
piano-forte at the Bideford boarding-school. 

Thus passes our bteakfost; the tea-board is removed, and in steps 
our niece Juliana on a morning call upon her friends from Uie conn- 
try. ^* Ah Sophy, my dear, good morning to you. Jane, how d^ye 
do? why, I declare, you both look exceedingly pale; i suppose 
YOU were seemg Der Freischiitz last night ? Oh ! .my dear girls, 1'^^ 
brought you such a beautiful copy of the overture; it's just come out- 
Mr. ling arranged it— You never saw Mr. Ling.— Oh ! he*s a charming 
man ! and so clever ; you should hear him pky the bridal chorus.*' 
During this harangue, not a word of which is less than a semiquayer, we 
amuse ourselves with glancing over the morning paper, and reading, for 
the fiftieth time, an account of Der Freischiilz ; an occupation in which 
we are disturbed by a pat on the shoulder from our amiable niece, and a 
continuation of her oraticm. — '<Yes, Uncle Merton, the' bridal chorus; 
the music is delightful ; and you are very wrong if you don't get it en- 
graved, and put into the Literary Magnet." — " Av,'* says Jane, '* and I 
wonder cousin does not get an engraving of that horrible scene with the 
great dragon, and the bats, and the death's heads/' — ** And I,'* adds 
Sophy, *' should like to read the tale itself, if Cousin Toby would only 
put it into English; I can't bear the look of thoi^ long, ricketly, German 
words, they all seem, to me, to have the St. Vitus's dance— 4t really 
makes one's ears sore to endeavour to pronounce them.'* 

Thus we are pestered morning after morning ; and as we have no 
hopes of speedilv getting rid of Der Fceisphiitz, or our niece, or our 
cousins, we are determined to be annoyed ^\ih no farther .^itreaties ; so 
here is an abstract of the tale ; and the scene and the mus|c will be found 
in another part of the number. 
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LITERARY MAONRT. 17 



THE TALE* 

TnEcluefpersbiiagiefi in this remarkable tale, me Bertram, an old forester of Linden' 
Anne, his wife ; Kate, their daughter ; WiDiam, her sweatheart ; Robert, hii rival ; a 
mystenous stranger, with a wooden leg ; and the devil. Bertram is in the vassalage of 
u A ®?"**<>^ J» «^d possesses a farm, which has been in the family for more than two 
^undred years. The farm was ^rst granted to one Kuno, Bertram's great grandfather's 
latner, as a reward for his having performed an extraordinary feat as a marksman. This 
dexterity brought upon Kuno the envy and ill-wiU of his neighbours ; from which, it seems, 
tbe world was just as wicked two hundred years ago, as it is at the present time. Well, 
these abommable neighbours did what many of our own neighbours would do under similar 
<Mcunwtances ; they endeavoured to persuade the Duke that Kuno's shot had hit the mark 
through witchcraft and black arts. So hereupon a regulation vww made, and from this the 
^ustom came, thit every descendant of Kuno must undergo a trial and fire what they call 
ius probationary shot before he is admitted tenant. 

Berfaram, having no son, naturaUy looked forward to some clever fellow fbr a son-in-law, 
laymg It dowii as a law, that the bemg a good shot, v^ras an mdispensable qualification in him 
who should hope to become the husband of his daughter. In looking round, as all prudent 
fathers ought to do, for such an appendage to Kate's comforts (we consider it highly im- 
preper to leave these matters to the daughters themselves), his glance fell upon Robert the 
punter, and--there it rested. WeD, Robert was to be the husband, and would have been, 
^ut tor one tnfluig circumstance. Kate was in iove with somebody else (oh ! the vile crea- 

w-f^ »" somebody else was William, the BailiTs clerit. 

William's talent lay in driving a quill, but Bertram ^<ranted a man who could drive a 
bullefr— poor Kate wanted a husband. Bertram Was incorrigible on the subject of a marks- 
^- " ^^t' said lie, " it's not altogether Robert that I care about. I don't stand upon 
trifles: and, if the man is not to your taste or the girl's, why look out any other active 
Huntsman that may take my office betimes, and give us a comfortable fire-side in our oH 




^ , , daughter and William. Scarcely L««a «« iux**o« ^^ ^xu^ 

ot the house, when a rosy Hght-haired face looked in at the door. It was Katherine : 
wmhng and blushing, she stopped for a moment in agitation, and said :— " Have you suc- 
weded,^ mother ? was it yes, dear mother?" Then, bounding into the lOom, she fell on 
ner mother's neck for an answer. 

" ^^' ^*^®» ^ ^^^ too confident when thou should'st be prepared for the worst : thy 
father IS a good man, as good as ever stepped, but he has his fancies ; and he is resolved to 

fve thee to none but a hunter : he has set his heart upon it : and he'll not go from his word : 
know him too well." '^ ' ^ * 

Kath^e wept, and vowed she would rather die than part firom her William ; whilst 
her mother coniforted and scolded her by turns ; and at length ended, by joining her tears 
to her daughter s. At this moment, in stepped WiUiam himself, who was so<m tdd Ber- 
ttam s determination relative to his future son-in-law ; and, for the first time, learned that 
the old man, simply vdth a view to the reversionary interest in his place as forester, insisted 
on lS.ate s lookmg out for a husband who understood hunting. William now explained to 
thein ^athe had formerly been apprejiticed to his uncle, Finsterbuch, the forester-general ; 

and, said he, ;•* if yout father wants a huntsman, let me die if I wont quit my deikship 
thismstant, and take to my gun and the forest." t 

I?? dec^tion pleased the mother and daughter exceedingly, and off WilKam started 
, to find out Bertram, and make known to him his determination. This, he appears to have 
^\^^' ®?®^^y > ^or» <^ the old man's return, he exclaimed, " Upon my soul, » but 
this Wilham s a fine feflow ! Who the deuce would have ever looked for such a good shot 
m the floumher of a crew-quill 1 Well, to-morrow I shaU speak with the ^aifflF myself, 
for. It would be a sad pity, if he ^^vere not to pursue the noble profession of hunting." 

• li B^'^^*' ,^^^^"'» ^^o ^ad acquitted himself so w6ll in the capacity of a huntsman, 
received Bertram s fonnal consent to his marriage v^dth Katherine. This promise, however, 
was to be kept secret until theday of the probationary shot. As this important day ap- 
poached, William began to fail in his skiU as a marksman ; and though he redouMed his 
attention and diligence, he near^ missed every shot. An old huntsman, caUed Rudolph, 
^^ore there was « ^U in the afl&ir. This opmion was laughed at ; " but," said Rudolph, 

tafee my word for it, WilUam, it is just what I tell you. Go some Friday at midnight to 
a cross-road, and make a circle round about you with a ram-rod or a bloody sword ; bless 4t 
three times m the same words the priest uses, but in the name of Samiel— " 

Vo L. 111.— Part XV. ^ r^ T 
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18 .-^Dea FREISCHllTZ. 

^< Hush V* kterrapted the forester angrily : ** dost know what that name is? why, he's 
one of Satan's host. Ood keep thee tana, all Chnstians out of his power V* 

William crossed himself, and would hear no more ; but Rudolph persisted in his opinion. 
AH night long he continued to clean his gun, to examine the screws, the spring, and every 
part of the lock and barrel ; and, at break of day, he sallied forth to try his luck once more. 
But all in vain : his pains were thrown away, and so were his bullets. Cursing his hard 
fate, he threw himsetf despondingly beneath a tree ; at that moment a rustling was heard 
in the bushes, and out limped an old soldier with a wooden leg. 

*• Good morning to you, comrade," said the soldier, ** why so gloomy, wlw so gloomy 1 
Is it body or purse that's ailing, health or wealth is it that you're sighing fori Or has 
^somebody put a charm upon your gun 1 Come, give us a bit of tobacco ; and let's have a 
'little chat together." 

With a surly air William gave him what he asked fo?, and the soldier threw himself by 
.Iris side on the grass. The conversation fell on hunting, and William related his own bad 
luck. " Let me see your gun," said the soldier. " Ah ! I thought so : this gun has been 
charmed, and you'll never get a true aim with it again : and, more than that, let me tell 
you, if the charm was laid according to the rules of art, you'll have no better luck with any 
other gun you take in hand." 

William shuddered ; but the stranger offered to bring the question to a simple test. 
" Now, here," said he, " for instance, is a ball that cannot fail to go true ; becauite its a 
gifted ball, and is proof against all the arts of darkness. Just try it now. I'll answer for 
it." William loaded his piece, and levelled at a large bird of prey, which hovered at an im- 
mense height above the forest, like a specif He fired, the black speck was seen rapidly 
descending ; and a great vulture fell bleeding to the ground. 

*• Oh !^ that's nothing at aU," said the soldier, observing the speechless astonishment of 
Jbis companion, ** not worth speaking of. It's no such great matter to learn how to cast 
balls as good as these ; little more is wanted than some slight matter of d^ill, and a stout - 
heart; for the work must be done in the night. I'll teach you and welcome, if we should 
meet again. Meantime here's a few braces of my balls for you," and so saying, he limped 
off. Filled with astonishment, William tried a second of uie balls, and again he hit an 
object at an incredible distance : he then charged with his ordinary balls, and missed the 
broadest and most obvious mark. On this second trial, he determined to go after the old 
aoldier ; but the soldier had disappeared in the depths of the forest. 

In a few days William had so familiarized himself to the use of his enchanted balls, that 
he no longer regarded it with those misgivings which he at first felt in firing them. But his 
stock of balls was at length exhausted, and day after day he watched with intense anxietv 
for his old acquaintance, the soldier, with the wooden leg, or rather for the wooden leg witn 
a soldier on it. His search, however, was without success. Nobody, of whom he inquired, 
had seen any such man as he had described. " Be it so then!" said William intemaily, 
" the days that remain for my purpose are numbered. This very night I will go to the cross- 
road in vie forest. It is a lonely spot ; nobody vrill be there to witness my nocturnal la- 
bours : and I'll take care not to quit the circle till my work is done." 

William provided himself ^th lead, bullet-mould, coals, and all other requisites, that he 
might be enabled to slip out c^ the house after ifopper ; but the old forester prevented him 
fwmi leaving the house that evening. The second night came, but, unfortunately, an uncle 
of William 8 came also, so that he was again prevented from going to the forest on his pro- 
posed awful eipedition. As the clock struck twelve, be vtras reminded, with horror, of the 
business he haa neglected. '* Just one night more," thought he, ** one single night re- 
mains ; to-morrow, or never !" His violent agitation did not escape his uncle's notice j but 
the old man ascribed it to some little weariness in his nephew, and good-naturedly apolo- 
gised for having ei^aged him so long in conversation, by pleading his early departure, 
Hvhidi he could not possiblyjput off beyond the first dawn of ^e next morning. 

The third night came. Whatever was to be done — must be done, for the next was the 
day of trial. From morning to n^ht had old Anne, with her daughter Kate, bustled about 
the house, to make arrangements for the suitable reception of her dignified guest, the com- 
missioner. At nightfall every thing was ready. Anne embraced WiSiam on his return from 
. the forest, and, for the first tmie, saluted him with the endearing name of son. The eyes of 
Kate sparkled with the tender emotions of a youthful bride. The table was decked with 
, festal flowers, and viands, more luxurious than usual, were brought out by the mother. 

" This night," said Bertram, " we will keep the l^idal feast : to-morrow we shall not be 
alome ; and cannot, therefore, sit so confidentially and affectionately together ; let us be 
py then — as happy as if all the pleasures of our lives were to be crowded into this one 
night." 

mis, no doubt, an exceedingly pleasant arrang«ment to every body, except WiUiana. 
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Th^docKjrtrick imie/ WiUitai's hsMt b«MI yMmfiXy. Hb ivt^ tot lome pretext for 
wMmr^B^, btti in vaia : wliat peetezt coulet f^ inui find fw (juUtiDg hk young laide On 
lieir btidal fesdral 1 Tibm iew fiwter tbMi an arrow : in th^ amis of love, that Bhould 
baTexvoivaiedfaiBi with hi^^pineM, he latered the pangs of ipar^fidom. Ten o'clock was 
now past : and ths decisive moment was at hmi> Withftut taking leave, William stole 
feom the side of his hiide ; already he wi^oatside the home, with his impiements of la- 
hoor, when oid Anne came after him. " Whither awav, William, at this time of night V 
Mked she, anzioosly. " I shot a dear, and Iracgot it in my hnny," was the answer. In 
v^she begged him to stay : all her entreaties were flung away, and even the tender ca- 
lesMs of Kate, whesemind misgave her, that some mystery lay buried in his huny and agi- 
taium. William tore himself fiom them both, and liaftened to the forest. The moon was 
™^® y^^ia^^ and, at this time, was rising, and resting with a dim red orb upon the horizon. 
ploomy clouds were flying overhead, and at interrals darkened the whole country, which, 
il ^i--^^."*^*"^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ '^^ aiv«ry birches and the a^)eD trees rose like apparitions 
m^tbe forest ; and the poplars seemed to WiUiam's fevered visions, piUe shadowy forms that 
beckoned him to retire. 

He wtepped forwards with long strides ; the wind drove the agitated clouds again over 
the face of the moon ; and William plunged into the thickest glo(»n of the fbrest 

At length he slood unm Ae cross-wav. At len^ the magic circle was drawn ; the 
«W]b were fixed, and Vie bones were laid rooni about. The moon buried itself deeper and 
jleepeft'in the douds : and no light was died vpon Uie midnight deed, except from the red 
hndd gleam of the fire, Aat wured xud w^sed by fits, undor the gusty squalls of the wind. 
A remote ofanrch'clock proclakned that it was now within a quarter of eleven. William put 
die ladle upon the fire, and threw in the lead, together with three bullets,v which had ahready 
hit the mark once : a practice, amongst those who cast t^e " fatal bullets," which he re- 
nemberad u have hmrd mentioned in his appranliceahip. In the forest was now heard a 
-pattering of rate. At intsrvmhi ctme flittiiigmoliaaaof owls, bat8> and other light-running 
odeateres, scared by the stidden gitfUM of the fire : sflUe, drop|nng frran the surrounding boughs, 
^daoed themselves on the magie. circle, where, hy their low d\iU croaking^, they seemed holcUng 
dialogues, in some unknown tongue, with the dead men's skulls. Their numbers increased ; 
and, amongst them were indistinct outlines of misty forms, that went and came, some with 
brutal, some with human ftees. . Their Tapoup^ linameat|i ftictuated and obeyed the mo< 
tions of the wind > one on^ly stood unchanged, and like a shadow near to the circle ; and 
settled the sad light of its eyes steadfastly upon WilHam. Sometimes it would raise its pale 
hands, and seem to sigh : and when it raised ils hands, the fire would bum more sullenly ; 
but a gray owl would then fan with his win^, and'rekindle the decaying embera. William 
averted lus eyes : for the countenance of his buried mother seemed to look out from the 
ck>udy|figure, with piteous expressions of unutterable aneuish. Suddenly it struck eleven ; 
and then the shadow vanished, with the action of one who prays and breathes up sighs to 
heaven. The owls and the ndght-ravens flitted creaking about : and the skulls and bones 
rattled beneath their wings. William kneeled down on his coaly hearth ; and with the last 
stroke of eleven, out fdl the first bullet. 

In this way William proceeded to cast sixty-three bullets ; that being the number neces* 
saiy to complete the duum. With each bullet the horror of the scene in9:eased ; and as 
the last was thrown out of the mould, the owls' threw the skulls and bones confusedly to- 
gether, and flew away ; the fire went out ; and William sank eidiausted to the ground. 

Now came up slowly a horseman upon a black horse. He stx^pped at the effaced outtine 
of the magic circle, and spoke thus : '< Thou hast stood thy trial well : what would'st thou 
have<rfme1" 

" Nothing of thee, nothing at all/' said William : '* what I v^ant— I have prepared for 
mysdf." 

** Aye ; but with my help : therefore part belongs to me.'* 
" By no means, by no means : I bargi^o^d for no help ; I sommoned thee not", 
The hoKseman laughed scomfblly ; ** Thou ait bolder,^' said he!» " than, suqh as thou art 
wont to he. Take the balls which thou hast caat : six^ for thee, three for me ; the sixty 
go true, the three go askew : all will be phdn* when we meet again." 
William averted his hce : f ' i wiU never meet thee again," said he— << leave me." 
" Why tumest thou away V* saidi thestmnger, with a dreadful laug^ : " dost know met" 
" No, no," said William, shuddering: ** I know thee not ! I wish not to know thee. 
Be thou who thou mayest, leave me i" 

William returned home dreadfully frightened ^ bu4r ii% was now in possession of the balls, 
winch, with the exception of Kato, was all he §eemed to stand in need of. The day at 
le^th dawns on which WilHam is to shoot fpr the prize. The ducal commissioner arrived, 
ttd jnopoeed a little hunting excursion wiUi the young forester, previous to the ultimate 
trial of his skin. The party set out, and WiHiiUBi tAfaxbtei him«lf most honourably. 
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20 THE BRIDAL SONG AND CHORUiT. 

The hunting party retained. The coaasdadmsr was inexhaustible i^ Wifiicm's l^ntec 
** After such proofe of skill," said be, " it seems lidicoloos that -I should call for «ny other 
test : but to satisfy old •rdinances, we are sometimes obliged to do more than is absolutely 
needfiil ; and so we will despatch the matter as biie% as pomble. Yonder is a deve iit« 
ting on that pillar : level, and bring her down." 

*' Oh ! not that — not that, for God's sake, William," cried Katberine, hasteoiBg to the 
spot, " shoot not, for God's sake, at the dove. . Ah ! William, last night I dreamed thai 
I was a white dore ; and my mother put a ring about my neck ^ then came you, and in a 
moment my mother was covered with blood." * 

William drew back his piece, which he had already levelled : but the commissioneT 
laughed. " Eh, what?" said he, " so timorous 1 That will never do £Dr a forester's, wife i 
courage, voung bride, courage ! — Or stay, may be the dove is a pet dove of your own V* 

" Wo, said Katherine, " but the dream has sadly sunk my spirits. " Well then," 
said the commissioner, " if that's ail, pluck 'em tm again ! and so fire away, Mr. Forester." 

He fired : and at the seme instant, with a ptercmg shriek, fell Kadiarine to the ground. 

" Strange girl," said .the commissioner, fancying that she had fallen only frmi panic, 
and raised her up : but a stream of blood flowed down her face ; her forehead was shattered; 
and a bullet lay sunk in the wound. 

** What's the matter?" exclaimed William, as the cry resounded behind him. He 
tuned, and saw Kate, with a deadly paleness, lying stxetdbed in her blood. By her side 
stood the old wooden-leg, laughing in fiendish mockery, and snaring out^ — *' Sixty 
go true, three go askew." In the madness of wrath, William drew his hanger, and made 
a thrust at the hideous creature. " Accursed devil !" cried he, in tones of despair, ** is it 
thus thou hast deluded me ?" More he had no power to utter ; for he sank insensible to 
the ground, close by his bleeding bride. 

Tne commissioner and the priest sought vainly to spedk comfort to ' the desolate parentii.. 
Scarce had the aged mother laid the ominous funeral garland upon the bosom of her daugh* 
ter's corpse, when she swept away the last tears of her unfathomaUe griel The solitary 
father soon followed her. William, the fatal marksman, wore away his cuiys in a mad- house 



THE BRIDAL. SONG AND CH4)RU8. 

CJh sung at Covent-Garden^-'the Music is annexed J 

LiNA TO Bertha. , 

' Solo. 
Receive this wreath of roses rare. 

By Friendship's hand united ; 
O may thy fortunes bud as fair. 

And bloom through life unbHghted. 
May the bondage Love, imposes 
Prove a wreath of roses ! 
Chorus. 
May the bondage^ &c. 

Solo. 
F<Hr thee I've cull'd this myrtle green. 

Its silver buds just gaining ; 
The sacred flower of beauty s queen 

To thee is sure 'pertainmg* 
Like the'myrtle, fading never, 
Joy be thine forever I 

t Chorus. 
Like the myrtle, &c. 

Solo. 
B^old .a fiow'ret humbler far 

Would fain for thee be blooming ; 
The heart's-ease with its sinq>le star. 

As sweet as unpresoming. 
O may heart's-ease ever blossom, 
Maiden, in thy bosom ! 

Chorus. 
O may beart*s-ease, &c. 

{Lina places the wf eath onJ$erthtCs head.'] 
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I»RIVATE COttkESPONDEKCE OF CHRIStOPHEl^ COUNCIL, ES^. 

TO MRS. HARRIRT JONES, 

N<K IL 

My DEAR Cousin, 
You haY« often requ^ed me to give you in writing the substance of our 
manj conversations oin^male education ; as the time is drawing near when 
yoii will have occasion to be decided on the course you intend to pursue, 
1, at length, comply with your wishes : but strictly enjoin you, not to foW 
Jow the plans I shall lay down, nor put faith in the arguments with which 
1 shall oppose the systems of others, unless they shaU appear to you to be 
the most rational tluit can be adopted. 

I know, my dear Harriet, that this subject lies near your heart; I know 
how extremdy anxious you are that your lovely daughters should cut a 
figure in the world equal to their birth and expectations; believe me, I 
respect your maternal fondness, and to my sympathy with your feelings, 
and my solicitude for your happiness, and the happiness of your children, 
must yon attribute the free and warm manner into which I may be be- 
trayed, in treating this important subject. 

I shall first bring to your notice, in a condensed form, the opinions of 
many learned persons that have written on this subject; who, however 
wise they may be in theory, seem to possess little practical wisdom, and 
^Iso appear to forget the end of education — the happiness of the indi- 
.didual. After guarding you against their absurdities, i shall proceed to 
•derelope the best and most practical system that can be imagined. 

These grave personages assume, ** that in the education of females too 
little attention is paid to the cultivation of the mind ; that it is fashionable 
to <7onsider ingenious fingers, and nimble feet, of more consequence than 
a good understanding ; that young ladies are tolerable proficients in danc- 
ing, music, velvet painting, hair-dressing, and ornameutal needle-work ; 
^an smatter French and Italian to admiration ; work belUropes, hearth- 
rugs, flower baskets, and embroidery, in be£.utiful style ; and balance all 
points of gentility and politeness, with the utmost mathematical nicety; 
but are totally destitute of all valuable information, and of that firmness 
x>f mind, and streng^ of understanding, so indispensably necessary t6 
itilfil, with effect and propriety, the sacred duties of wives and mothers.'* 

These are very serious charges, but you will, I am sure, my dear Har- 
riet, agree with me, that the one half is without foundation, and the other 
half arrant nonsense; for, who can learn French and Italian, music and 
politenea^ without the most vigorous exercise of the judgment, and the 
most valuable improvement of the mind ? And, again, nothing is said of 
the use of the globes, of MangnalPs Questions, nor of those ingenious 
and invaluable works, the Catechisms of Botany, Astronomy, Ornithology, 
'Conchology, Mineralogy, and general knowledge, which every young lady 
4s obliged to fag through for years to her immense intellectual advance- 
ment; and lastly, let me appeal to fact — so far from being destitute of 
vigorous understandings, where is the young lady^ educated in any polite 
establishment, that canpot put any given gray-beard among them to the 
Wush? 

They next attempt to prove, that the '^ intellectual education of females 
is of more importance to society, than that of the other sex ; that incal- 
culable mischief will arise wherever the mere accomplishments are con- 
Jsidered ofprimarf/y instead of secondary importance ; or wherever they 
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take precedence of those mental acquisitions that contribute more power- 
fully, and with more certainty, to strength of mind, correctness of ac- 
tion, to the efficient performance of matemd duties, to virtue, and to 
happiness." The duties of mothers, they say, " are, of all others, of the 
greatest moment to society : mothers, having more influence ©n the habits, 
dispositions, understanding and virtue, of ^e rising generaidon, than has 
generally been allowed or suspected ; for^the edi^fttioB of a diild bctgius 
as aoon as he is bom, or be^e ; ([prodigious !) that, when he is six or 
eight, the time he is usually placed at school, his aptitude to receive in- 
structicm is acquired; those impressions, and thart dispomtion formed, 
which decide the future character. Chyd^en are the creatures of knita- 
tion, they imitate the manners, habits, laoodes of speech of their mothers, 
their prejudices^ antipathies, and tempers* The father is so much XK^cu- 
pied with business or pleasure, that his influence is considerably less ; tfab 
child goes to mama for everything; he walks with her, talks with her, site 
with her, follows her ev«ry where ; she is his principal companion, his most 
affectionate-friend, the provider of all his wants, all his comforts, dl hm 
pleasures, the tenderest and kindest being iie knows ; he fears her the 
least, he listens to her with fixed attention, watdies her motions, marks 
her words ; she has the most extensive coilmiaiHi on Itis passions and feel- 
ings; hence, a mild mother has, in general, children of placid tempers. 
The smiles of a cheerful woman will be reflected in tile countenances of her 
offspring. A foolishly indulgent mother has, getierally, children of un- 
governable passions, from a want of due coercion and management 
Mothers of weak judgments, eonflned understandings, andiiaiited kwMfw 
ledge, frequently occasion, with the very best intentions, the yery worst 
evils ; their children are governed by caprice, indulged, when they ought 
. to be restrained, and denied indulgences which they ought to receive. 
The humour of the moment decides the propriety, or impropriety, of an 
action ; they are corrected one day for a fault, which the next, obtains 
commendation. Passion and feeling are the guides of .conduct ; reason 
and experience are rarely called on to direct the course that tnight to be 
pursued. A well-educated woman^ on the contrary, with a stcnre of infoiv- 
mation on all useful subjects, and a well-disciplined mind, possesses great 
advantages; she can furnish her children with a variety of knowledge; 
stimulate their love of inquiry, direct their reading, teach them to think, 
to reason, to form just conclusions. She can form their judgments, flx 
sound moral principles, iseleet judicious teachers ; second their efforts, 
instead oiT counteracting their exertions ; she can regulate the passions ; 
restraint and indulgence will be judiciously administered; sli^ will act 
consistently, and with an eye to important results*— results which she will 
seldom fail to produce.*' 

Now all this is very common-place, very learned, and very du^,- to nay 
nothing of the low phrases of these grave peofie-^'* woman" — ** the 
mother**-^" child" — '* |)assionate woman'*— ** violent teropers**^ — << mon»- 
strously vulgar.*' There may be some truth in these lastreiaarks; ladks 
have indeed an amazing influence on all who are so fortunate as to obtain 
their affection ; but mark, my dear Harriet, the low, vulgar, common course 
they propose to pursue from these premises ; you would positively imar 
^ine the highly-polished ladies of England were as bariMirous as the ladies 
of Russia a century ago, when one of their queens, in her regulations for 
assemblies, ordered that no lady shoidd get tipsy before ten o'clock. 
<^ Girls, (what aiji elegant phrase !) girls,'^ they say, *<s4oui4'beallowiM[ 
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aod ^iMHir^gedy to uto tib^rally Ibe^xereiMS of Wdlking, jumping, skip^ 
ping, and ruooipg, of ball, cricket, and all games and pa»times that will 
cootribat9 to epsure health, and sound and vigorous constitutions. No 
Qtidaight dancesy— as much dancing in tbe open air by day-light, as you 
please ; no suppers, no late hours, no debilitating amusements ; this 
oourse^ should be regularly persevered in, even to womanhood. They 
should b^ taught to read early, and a bias to reading implanted. Arith- 
metic And grammar should be studied, as a preliminary introductory course 
9f logic, and preparatory to a vigorous course of geometry. At ten or 
e]«f ^n they may begin, with efiRsct, the elements of Euclid and algebra ; 
not to make them mathematicians, but to discipline their minds. After 
these, the elements of natural philosophy and astronomy may be taught 
with eflfect. They should be carefully put through a literary course ; the 
most moral and serious poetry should be studied deeply, to polish their 
language, and enlarge their conceptions* The Ramblers, Spectators, and 
similar works, are calculated to produce admirable effects. They should 
be much accustomed to composition ; these, with a great variety of useful 
information on the arts of life, with natural history, and ancient and mo- 
dern history, should occupy the principal attention. They will thus be 
too literary, their minds too masculine, to relish the mere ^ sentimen- 
talism' of modern novels. To these mav be added, a grammatical know- 
ledge of French ; music, drawing, ana other accomplishments, may be 
brought in as amusements, to vary the severitv of study. In all household 
and domestic concerns, in attentions to the sick, and in deeds of charity, 
they sbould be much employed. A woman never appears more amiable, 
than in active benevolence ; or, like a consoling angel, administering ease 
and comfort to the sick. They should be much accustomed to conversa^ 
tion on literary and scientific subjects ; on all important topics tbat de- 
mand reflection. * Tittle tattle,* gossip, scandal, dress, fashions, balls, 
assemblies, parties, sentimentality, and similar topics, banished as much 
as possible ; and the attention drawn to subjects more connected with the 
virtue and happiness of t^eir families.** — ^Now, my dear Coz. I expect you 
are bored to death by the mere perusal of this handsome course, a course 
of instruction that no lady can follow, nor will follow ; a course that must 
inevitably bring contempt and ridicule on all who shall practise it. 

)n opposition to this, I shall trouble you, my dear Harriet, with my 
theory, presuming you will put more faith in it, than in your Bible ; for, 
remember, ipy theory is practised and highly extoUod by all the genteel. 
I have been thus ample in my exposition of the fal9e doctrines that prevail 
00 these points, in order to put you on your guard against subtle insinua^ 
tions, being fuUy aware of yourextrem^ good nature, and the facility with 
which you lay hold of almost all schemes, that you imagine may benefit 
your pharmng daughters. 

At four years old, or rather sooner, if they are sufficiently sprightly, 
procure an elegant and fashionable dancing-master ; to commence dancing 
at tb.is period conduces to the most eiu}uisite gracefulness in maturity ; 
besj^s^ it is divin,e, and produces the most delightful sensations in the 
heart of a fond mother, to sep the de^r sylphrlike creatures threading, for 
hours, without the least fatigue, all the mazes of the mystic dance with 
the most charming dexterity. 

At abaut the age of five, let them be taught to read, and as soon as they 
can read English tolerably, provide a French teacher, a lady would be pre- 
ferable, hut she must have the true Parisian accent, and have been used 
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t(^ the firstcompanj. At about the same age, or yon may delay it UHihey 
are six, let them be provided with a music-master, and accustomed to ac- 
company the music with their voices. When a tolerable progress is made 
in French and music, they may commence Italian with eflfect, and very 
speedily warble the most enchanting Italian airs, and speak tlmt soft and 
delightful language with great accuracy. At rather a later period, let 
them be taught the use of the globes and astronomy; also, ornamental 
needle-work of all kinds, flowering, embroidery, velvet painting, and other 
genteel and elegant ingenuities ; these are of the first consequence. By no 
means let novels get into their hands before twelve. After that age, they 
may read the most approved romances with considerable profit. Don't let 
them be bored with the mere drudgery of learning ; the vivacity of a young 
lady should never be checked by calculation, arithmetic, and such stufli 
fit only for vulgar minds and the children of the National Schools. Let 
her begin to write very early ; and a few lessons from one of those pen- 
men who teach writing in a few lessons, will complete her in that depart- 
ment. They will of course demand a knowledge of botany, mineralogy, che- 
mistry, galvanism, mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics. Of these she can 
obtain a sufficiency by attending the Institution, or the lecturers, who are 
frequently travelKng from city to city, with beautiful apparatus and machi- 
nery : they can thus acquire a competent knowledge with a moderate la- 
bour, and science must be encouraged by the fashionable. They must 
learn to speak of Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, and Byron ; particularly, of 
the Great Unknown. With respect to their amusements, never let them 
rise early, nor run about wildly, like common children ; such practices are 
apt to give a florid complexion, which is vastly ungenteel and unfeminine : 
teach them to speak differently from common people: they must be 
introduced to company early, taught to give smart answers, to toss their 
head with scorn at every thing that displeases, and to lo<^ languishingly 
when they are flattered : let them shew their taste and skill in music at all 
opportunities^ — this practice gives them confidence : let their birth-days 
be always kept up — this is an encouragement to sociality. 
' This is the best course that can be adopted. As to the rigorous course 
recommended by writers, 'tis all very well in books, but bad in practice. 
Suppose a young lady to possess merely a good understanding, considera- 
ble literary ability, and extraordinary knowledge : what are the results ? 
she is modest — she is abstracted : who praises modesty ? Can mental ac- 
complishments be displayed in a ball-room ; friends and visitors have very 
obtuse powers of discrimination. Hence she acquires the character of a 
very modest young gentlewoman, rather dull, and a little inclined to me- 
lancholy. But how flattering are the consequences of the more palpable 
accomplishments, — of them the mentally blind are competent judges. 
Friends praise the elegant work of the young lady's fingers ; her musical 
taste, and knowledge of French, gain the applause of visitors. Her skill 
in dancing, the admiration of crowded assemblies. Young gentlemen 
whisper flattering compliments. Every body exclaims. What an accom- 
plished young lady ! what a charming creature ! How sweet is all this 
to the ear of a fond mother !— -Believe, me my dear Harriet, 

Your affectionate cousin, 

Christ. Council. 
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Hail mighty Ocean ! who can gase QmnoTed, 
With thcm^tleBB eye, upon thy Tast extent 
Of rolling waters, that weir ceaseless course 
Unwearied hold impi distant pole to pole 1 
Emblem of Time*— as the light q>aikling waves 
In qmsk successioD o'er thy surface gUde, 
And, pooling forth their foam upon the jE^Qre, • 
Are lost for ever in the boundless deep ; 
Lo I borae along by the swift tide of time, 
StiU onward flowing, year to year succeeds^ - 
Age alter age rolls on, till all are lost 
In the deep ocean of eternity ; 
To which whole ages are as nothing weighM, 
Not e'en as one light grain of sand, that lies 
On the sea-shore, to me whole globe itself. 

How beautiful this hour ! the primson*d Sun 
Has lately sunk beneath the western wave. 
Slowly descending, while a ^lendid train 
Of bright-illumined clouds encompassed round 
His sinkiog chariot, that still faintly glow 
With vari^ tints^— the beauteous Queen of Night 
Is rising now to hold her milder reign. 
Diffusing bright, yet softened, lustre round, ' 

O'er heaven and eardi, and seeming to invite 
The soul to peaceful musing. Now is ihe hour 
Most dear to those, who, miply, far. removed 
From friends beloved, in pensive thought delight 
To wander on the silent shore, and breathe 
Their sighs, as if they fondly hoped the wind 
Wohld waft their signs to those tot whom they rise ; 
Or gaze on yon resplendent orb, and feel 
A secret transport stealing o'er their hearts. 
To think that other eyes may there be fixed — 
Jj^yes, that are wont so oft to beam on them. 
With smiling love's own radiant hght iUomined. 

How calm is all atoimd ! the tranquil sea 
- Scarce trembles to die breeze, that lightly plays 
' O'er its smooth surface, ctear, reflecting aatt 
The Moon's pale silvery bght— ^and yet how soon 
May darkening clouds obscure this lovely scene ! 
How soon the low'ring tempest may descend 
With force resistless on the swelling main, 
And lift the foaming billows to the clouds 
In wild commotion heaved. So quickly change 
The varied scenes of man's diort transieut life. 
So quickly oft Misfortune's gloom o'ercasts 
His brightest prospects ; e'en while all appears 
Serene, nor warns him of th^ impending storm. 
Yet, though the storm around him fiercely rage. 
Still may his heart by heavenly aid sustain'd. 
Endure the conflict, and repose on Him, 
Whose mighty voice, in pe^ of thunder heard. 
Now bids the angry tempest roar, and now 
In tones of n^ercy whispers, " Peace, be still.^' 

\ _ W.H.1 
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ON tHE GENIUS AND PQET&Y Of WOI|DSW0atH. 

Nothing, in our age, I have observed, 1^ nwir^ proposterotiB than the tunning judg- 
ments n^^n poefrp wikd po9iij-^9mti JoMSors DitcoTftaiM. 

My intent, at present, is to write a few papers, in order to inquire into 
the nature and degree of the poetry of Woraswortb**-^ poet who has been 
as much eulogized by one party, as he has been reprobated by another ; 
the former ranking him the greatest, or one of the greatest ; and the 
latter the least, or one of the least, of the English poets of the present, 
or any former, day. But as, in most party disputes, we find truth with 
neither side ; so, in the present controversy, both may be in error. The 
friendship or enthusiasm of his admirers, may as much exaggerate his 
talents, as the hostility, hatred, or ignorance of his enemies, may lessen 
them. For my own part, whatever way be the result of the present in- 
quiry, I may be bold to statie, that, at all events, it will be sincere ; as, in 
this, I am free from all party prejudices, and come to my task with a 
mind determined to be free, to seek truth, and, if 1 find, to publish it. 

Nor would I have the subject considered as triJBiog, when it is known 
that changes, not of slight consequence, are now in full operation in our 
literature — changes that must ultimately influence our language, our mo- 
rals, and our national character; and, probably, our prosperity and exis- 
tence. If, therefore, those changes are beneficial, they cannot be too 
much accelerated; if injuriou^s, too much retarded. 

Without assigning to poetry those miraeulous elects, which the lovers 
and professors of all arts are willing to claim as exclusively their own : 
without, on the other hand, making poetry, as some have atteiopted to make 
it, an art trifling in its pursuit, and at least useless, if not pernicious, to man, 
I think I may venture to attribute to poetry, without sacrificing troth, 
a very consiaerable share in the modification of society ; and although it 
cannot move trees and rocks, it has a sensible effect on men and brutes ; 
for there is no question, but that the minds of the most unpoetical of us 
all, are considerably modified by the ^* harmony of sweet sounds.*' 
There being scarcely a comer of this our island, or indeed of Europe, 
into which these fascinating creatures, the muses, have not, according, 
or contrary, to act of parliament, insinuated themifelves. 

But I am talking like Ike critics, like the reviewers, of fascinating 
creatures, of the muses, of poetry. I am, I perceive, as vague as an 
Edinburgh reviewer, when he criticises aWhig poem ; or a Quarterly critic, 
when he reviews a Tory one. 1 have a great desire to be upderstood by 
the reader, but in order thai he may understand me, it is necessary that 
I should understand myselfl i shall therefore endeavour to be as per- 
spicuous as possible, and fill a paragraph with my ideas of what poetry is^ 
presuming that I have some Tittle knack at a definition : but am free to 
confess, that I have something too of a property common to the best 
critics and the bulk of mankind, namely, a greater propensity and capa- 
bility to find and expose faults, than ability to correct them. 

Poetry is like truth, much talked off, but little understood; and as 
falsehood is oftener mistaken for truth, so may poetry be supposed to exist 
where it does not. To define each is perhaps equally difficult, at least 
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ont nay Miere to, from there bekg no satisfMtor]^ defiidtM ^> 
Now, as. truth is distinct from error or falsehood ; ao, if poetry he 
things it mist he soraethmg ; and if it have existence, whj is it sa dii 
cak to discover (I am now speaking of the ikhg^ not of the degree) ? 
Is poetry like the North p<^ or the longitude, can it not he eome at ? 
Th^e are perplexing questioas, which, if the readers of the litefary 
Magnet have feith^ and welcnow they have much faith, shall he resolved 
to Uieir absohite satisl^tum in the ensaing six numhers of tfaM wcnrlu 

In natinral history, people do not dispirte what a horse is,, or an aas, «r 
andephant; nor what a mountain, river, or ti«e, is;» In gvmnetry, 19^ 
have no dispates of what a etrde^ or square, or triangle is ; the existraee 
of each is acknowledged, without heskaticm, hy all. A figure with suck 
and such properties is said to be a circle, a square, or a triangle* Why 
cannot we aseeftfldn, by ^e properties of such and auch a oamposition, 
that it is a poem ? What an advantage would this be to the profes^km, 
to the bard in particular, and to the world in general ! People^ will not 
agam be put in prison, because the eardi does not stand still, and be- 
cause the sun does not n^ove. It wpuld be as impossihle tn enumerate all 
tbe naschiefs ip life aini limb tbat have been caused by war and physic, 
as to enumerate those caused by critical ignorance, presumfstion, se- 
verity, and injustice. A reviewer, under present circumstances, is as 
bad as a bero« 

if I produce a4ew of the definitions of poetry hy the greatest of .men, 
it will he -seen how unsatis^aietory aini inde^ite they are, and how absurd 
it would be te conclude anything from them. 

Arii^otte says po^ry is fiction, and is something more essdlent and 
philosophical than histcHry, All tbat need be said <m. this de^nition is, 
^at Lopede Vega wrote an art of poetry tm opposite principles ; but it 
was, wkh poetical justice, condemned by bis countrymen, the Spaniards, 
as unworthy a place among his other writings. They dtflM>nstrated *to 
Lq>e, that ^fiction was something more excellent and p4^osophieal than 
tri^ The thousands that have followed Aristotle, need not he men- 
tioned. 

Lord BaKMm, who sets out with the avowed p«rpo^ to c^isure and ims^ 
prove upon the ancients, succeeds, in this instance, no better than th^^; 
imd has shewn bow much more easy it ts to eulogize, than to define, 
poetry. In attempting the latter, he makes you doubt its vtery existence ; 
but in-the former, he makes you believe it is present every where. 1 shall 
venture te make an extract ^om the 13th chapter of the 2d book of his 
Adva«cemeat of Learning, in wlMch he treats of poe^ at some length ; 
whidi extract, if k is not eonvincing, is highly amusing. 

^* Poetry is a kind of learning, in words restrained ; in matter icmse and 
licensed ; so ^at it is referred to the imagination, which usetk^to dovise 
and contrive nnequal and unlawful matches and divaftoB of things. And 
poesy is taken in a double sense, as it respects words, or as itrei^iects mat- 
ter. In the first sense, it is a kind «f character of speech ; for verse is a 
kind of style and form of ^loculien, and pertains not to matter. As for 
.narrative poesy, or, if fcm please, heroical (so you nadeirstand it of the 
amtter, not of the verse), it se^ms to be raised altogotiber fnun a noble 
foundation, w^ch makes much for the dignity of man's natnre. For see^ 
ing this sensible world is in dignity iaforior te the smd of man; poesy 
seems to endow hnman nature with that which history denies ; and to give 
satisfoction to the mind, witli ait least the shadow <)f things, where the sub- 
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BtaiKse eftnaoi be had. Because true history, through the frequent -satiety 
and fiimilitade of things, works a distaste aiid. misprision in the mind of 
•ioaan i poetry cheereth and refresheth the sou) ; chanting things rare, and 
yarious, and full of . vicissitudes. Sa as poesy serveth and conferreth to 
delectation^ magnanimity, and morality ; and therefore it may seem de- 
servedly to have some participation of divineness ; because it doth raise 
'the mind, and eXfalt the spirit, with high raptures, by proportioning the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind ; and not submitting the mind 
'to them, as reason and history do. And by these allurements and con- 
gruities« whereby it cherisheth the soul of man ; joined also with concert 
of music, whereby it may more sweetly insinuate itself ; it hath won such 
access, that it hath been in estimation even in rude timeSj and barbarous 
nations, when other learning stood excluded.^' 

Now it must be confessed, that if Bacon wrotr as clearly on every other 
subject as he wrote oh poesy, he was admirably well calculated to ad" 
tfonce learning. 

Reason, which is truth, which is nature, is the biggest poetry, ^nd 1 
shall challenge Bacon on this subject, if I ever meet him in the Elysian 
fields, which I hope one day to do. I challenge any logician to form a 
.syllogism on this whole extract. 

fiacon a little farther on speaks of << an excellent morality couched in 
this fable." If the fiction be better than the truth, why seek the truth ? 
and if the truth be better than the fiction, take the truth at once. Bacon 
contradicts himself by first supposing error and then truth to be superior. 
In this he follows Aristotle, who says fable is so essential -to poetry, that 
there can be no poetry without it. ^ In another place be says, sdl the fiables 
must be probable to enable them to pass for truth. If this be the case, 
why not adopt the triith at once ? which, with all deference to Aristotle 
.and Bacon, is as poetical as error or fable. The triith is, religion and 
truth have been too much couched, and ought not to have been. They 
ought to be rendered as plain and palpable as possible ; they are (if I may 
be allowed the buUism of Thomson) '' when unadorned adorn'd the most." 

I shall give but one more definition of poetry, and that shall be. from a 
modem critic, Blair, whom it has been the fashion by thQ writers of the 
,day to abuse. It cannot be denied that, in his Lectures, there are 
united, with much false criticism, commourplace, and laxity of language, 
much good sense, truth, and eloquence. The worst is, that critics too fre- 
quently borrow their ideas of others, and are afraid to tell us what they think 
themselves. Blair, in his 38th Lecture, ^' On the Nature of Poetry, its 
Origin and Progress," says, " Our first inquiry must be. What is poetry ? 
wherein does it differ from prose ? . The answer to this, question is not so 
easy as might be at first imagined ; and critics have differed and disputed 
much concerning the proper definition of poetry. Some have made its es- 
sence to consist jn fiction, and support their opinion by the authority of 
Aristotle and Plato. But this is certainly too limited a definition ; for 
though fiction may have a great share in many poetical compositions,. yet 
many subjects of poetry may not be feigned; as where the poet describes 
objects which actually exist, or pours forth the real i^entiments of his own 
heart. Others have made the characteristic of poetry to lie in imitation. 
JBut this is altogether loose; for several other arts imitate, as well ats 
poetry ; and an imitation of human manners and characters, may be car- 
ried on in the humblest prose, no less than in tbe most lofty poetic sti^in.** 
• Blair continues : ** The most just and comprehensive 'definition which. 
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I thinks can be given of poetry, is, that it is the language of passion, or of 
enlivened imagination, formed, most commonly, into regular numbers*** I 
had good hopes of Blair at his commencement, particularly when he said, 
'* the answer to this question is not so easy as might at first be imagined,** 
and when he condemned the too limited nature ^ one, and the unlimited 
nature of the other ; but what does his own definition produce ? It is more 
limited and more unlimited than either of the others : what idea positive 
can possibly be attached to the ^' language of passion,** or to ^* enlivened 
imagination ?*' and in the third place, who can set bounds to *^ mdst com« 
monly ?" Is there no poetry that is not passion, even in filair*s accepta- 
tion of the word ? In the general and proper sense, there is passion in all 
language whatever ; all language springs from excitement, and is capa- 
ble of producing excitement — the softest and gentlest whisper, the most 
mechanical expression of common-place formality. Is not all imagination 
alive ? Does Blair mean this second member of the sentence, << enlivened 
imagination,*' to explain the first member, ^Manguage of passion?*' If 
so, I cannot admit them to be synonymous; if not so, poetiy may be pas- 
sion without imagination, or imagination without passion. If his meaning 
be, that passion must be united to imagination, he should have substituted 
and or ^* or,*' and this is probably what he did mean. I have not any 
doubt that the students of the Scotch capital profited very considerably 
fix)m this definition of poetry during the twenty years of Blair's lectureship. 
I come in the last place to *' most conunonly ;*' the meaning of which is» 
if it haye any meaning, that poetry is ** most commonly'* poetry, but not 
always; that there are some instances, which are however uncommon, 
when poetry is prose ! 

Now it is clear to me, that all that can be collected from all the defini- 
tions which I have seen, including the very curious and original one of 
Coleridge, in his literary life, amounts to Uiis — ^that poetry may be some- 
thing, any thing, every thing, or nothing :— a latitude sufiiciently exten- 
sive for the most incorrigible genius who may* disdain common limits, and 
bum to catch a g^ace beyond the reach of art* It is an ample area, in 
which all writers, poets, critics, and commentators, may cotitend without 
being hurt, provided there is no foul play, for a thousand years. It will 
be no disgrace to me to fail in an attempt where so many have failed; for 
it is impossible to give a worse definition, even at a venture, than many 
that have been given. I shall define poetry, that which produces, by 
words, arranged after certain laws, called the laws of versification, con- 
sciousness of existence, or excitement, or sensation, or effervescence. That 
VERSIFICATION is the only difierence-between prose and poetry, will be 
evident to any one who will carefully examine and reflect on the subject. 
Poetiy is, therefore, that which produces an effervescence of the mind by 
versification. Or, perhaps, more simply still. Poetry is language versi- 
fied : and this definition contains the rour requisites of a good definition-— 
simplicity, conciseness, getierality, and triith. 



■^HB LAST ILISS. 

O ! ^twas a holylufls* a Idas of love ; 

One that made erery heart-string tremble. 

It was a thrillfthat did resemble 
The bliss I had dreamt of, ia scenes above. 
When kindred souls that are parted on e$aith. 
Commingle again in a brighter birth. 
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flow fortunate his lot, ¥Biio, t>]es8*d with health, 

And com p etence, can bid the bostfing world 

At ha|)py diflCanoe keep :-^who rears his col 

I>oep in the nual shads^ and wreathes around 

His lattice the sweet woodbine ! On his couch 

The piercing eye of the uprisen sun 

Ne'er looks reproTingly, but when the lark 

Hails the brigftt-bnMng dawn he to thatTcnbe 

ItesponeiTe, lifts his own heart-easing aoiig 

Of eratitude and joy. The bud, embossed 

Wi£ &;ems that never sparkle on the eye 

0^ indolence,— ^e freshen'd leaf, — the bloom 

All odour-breathing, and the first caress 

Of morning's beam to flowera :— the early Tcnce 

Of stnams clear soimding in the peaoefiil dAwn--^ 

All, all are his, and his m% meny lay 

Of the unslumbering woodlands. Deepening nooa 

Intensely glowing o'er a drooping world 

He shuns, and seeks the refuge deep of groves, 

Wheie hii^ly on the green and shadowy sward, 

Reclnaed, through all the pUent hour he holds 

Hi|;h conTerse with the muse. And erening comes 

With all her lofrely siehts and sounds to woo 

The wanderer to the breezy brow, that Ipoks 

Far o'er the sofiten'd landscape. Rivers, wooi^ 

And all the prespect vast tf fiekis awubd 

In summer beMty clad, in one vast view 

Rush on his rap^ired ghmce. Then pour the groves 

Their furewell strains melodious, as smks 

The sun to other worlds ; but dbief the laik, 

Ftma his bright sta^ioii in the mid-way air, 

Eyes fondly the dediaing oib, toA poar4 

A matchlesB vesper hymn. O days of bliss ! 

O eves of rapture ! nights of deep rifpoee. 

Ye bless him who, in his unftdtenngf course, 

Andd the niral shade, with virtue ftrtdks. 

On Naiturt looks withnvish'd eye, nor Uvea 

With selfish aim, delighted to survey 

Her boundless charms from his own blushing bowra : 

And as the varying seasons gently roll 

In works of pure Moevolence emtdoys 

The hoars, till round him <Hke br%ht drde sweeps 

Of happmess— of joy, tnhttgiag adll 

From that blest oentie, his enchanting Hone* 



THB SCA FOB. ICtt. 

The sea lor ioe» where the wild-birds ioat 
0*er,the sunny tide, and the breese is free f 

Where' fearlessly sails my little boat* 
And the helmsman's seng riseth merrily. 

Though thundeta roD, and the heavens be dark. 
And the cloud- lashing w^ves like mountaina be : 

To-morrow's fun will si^le on m bark 
And the beaveoa be biaght-rO ! the aea £if ma. 



J. H. H. 
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, ^ T«E ROUNP TABI^. 

No. V. 

But juit a dmppie in (tat ee\ 

fPresenty Mr. 7bA*to» MUritm and Urn Seerei<BurifJ 

It has been sapposed, notwithstaDding the positive declaration to the contraiy embodied in 
oar motto, that we are sometimes rather Bacchi ptenus. Such a supposition could certainly 
aerer enter into the head of above one man in the world ; and he, of course, is our " well- 
wisher," St, who expresses hit fean, that ** at om last meethig, Jooathaa was sent to the 
lower bin once too often." We admit, most Ireely, the omission in our Magazine, to whidi 
be has called our attention ; but, at the same time that we acknowledge the fiurt, we dmy 
the inference. Had we inserted a thing twice, then might we have beieii open to the im- 
patation he has brought against us, as it would certainly have^ looked a Uttle'like seeing 
double. But, upon any other gro^s, it is impoiable to justify the imputation he has 
cast upon our morals. Then the said well-wisher (confound thdse well-wi^iers, they annoy 
us more than all our enemies) expresses his surprise that we should change our Magazine 
from a weekly to a mon^y p^iUicatkm ; and he argues most learnedly agaiast our right to 
do so. To prove this, he brings to his aid a variety of elegant and ^original similes ; and 
stables, glorious fabrics, pig-styes, and pleasure grounds, to use the words of Junius, '* dance 
through his letter in all the mazes df metaphorical confunon." We thank the gods that he 
has put it into our power to be revenged upon him. He has sent us a piece of poetry, and 
w« will insert the first eight lines of it. ' 

Oh ! I love the soft blue eyes 

Mildly beaming ^ 
But when angry passions rise, 

Wildly gleaming. 

I love the sigh you scarce may hear 

The bosom iteiiyiog ; 
More, I love the gladsome tear* 

Tbe heaM tetieviat* 

If this does not relieve Mister St of his poetic«I pvopensiti^ wft ^viie his ftteeb to 
send him, at once, to the *' hospital of incurables." 

We consider it iAe great proof of the rising nuerits of our Magasine, that we are troubled 
with fewer applications than heretofore, for the admission of love-sonnets, and love-4ales, 
and love-es^ys. The amiable writers of these interesting ntorceaus, have found that our 
miscellany is not the proper mart for such tinsel wares. Hence the duties of the Round 
Table are considerably abriged, and we shall be enabled to confine our notices to a bifefer 
roace than they have hitherto occupied. There were few letters read this evening, and 
these of veiy trifling import 

The young lady who mquires of as if we consider her venes to Willram deserving a j^ace 
ia the Magiiet, i» advised to send them to tiie object of her affections, by the two-penny 
post 

A. M. who desires to know if he is to coosider lus communicatioos .finally rejected, is 
infoimed, that our dednons are fike ^ the law gf the Medes and l^ersians, which alteieth 
not'* 

A letter was read from an old commodore, residing at Plymouth, encloeong a' pi»er dn a 
sh^lannch, which was ordered to be printed. The worthy old tar apeean quite oelighted 
tt ear notidng the Banks of Tamar, of Mr«€aiiin|[ton. " 1^|r. t" he tqnmpbantly 
lajs, " is the first man who ever wrote a poem on a sh^laundi." 

" Head that sentence again, if you please, Mr. Secretary." saiduMct Merton. 

The passage veas read accordingly, and Tc^ias fanmediately exclaimed, taking, at the same 
time, anttfe rdume from his side-pocket, ** Here, Mr. Secretary, send that eld gentleman 
a letter by the next post, and enclose a copy of verses, which you will find in this book, on 
ths Russell* They are our friend AUeyn s, so ^ou may also, if you pleaie, put them into the 
Magaet." 
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ON THB LAUHCH OF Tflfi RfJ^SBLL. 

How bright are the gems that adorn the blae skies ! 

How bright are the heavens with starlight streaming ! 
Bat O ! how mach brif^ter the smiles of those eyes 

That around the prood Russell are beaming. 

Say, where k tiie heart that is cold in this hom 1 

Where the bosom to ardour a strangerl 
They only are his who would tremble and cower 

Xo our foes in the moment of danger. 

Accurst are the few, whose base veins never bleed 
For the fame of their land with devotion ; 

But worse are the wretches who carelessly heed 
Britain's balwark»— the pride of the ocean. 

Believe, noble vessel, that £ree from all guiles 
Are (he Hps of the fair ones around thee ; 

Then rush to the stream mid the blushes and smiles. 
With which thousands this morning have crownM thee. 

Yet thou know*st not, that e^es less eloquent far 
Than those that are sparklmg before thee ; 

I^ myriads of youth te the red field of war^^r* 
To the bosom of death and of glory. 

But see ! the blue water, how eager it laves 

The frail barriers that timidly hold thee ; 
Then on, thou bold vessel, on, on to the waves 

That so eageriy swell to enfold Uiee. 



An article on Dulness was read, from T. O. 
It will not do for us, said Mr. Merton. 

Mr. Mtrton.'-Tn.y, read that little poem before you, with the signature M. What is 
ito title t 
fiSaerefary^— It has no title. (rutdt.J 

" Though my rashness has plung'd thee in oceans of anguish.** 

Mr. Merton,-'-'Retd no more ! read no more ! Put at the top of Ihe lines* " On send- 
ing a ppem to the Literary Magnet," and send them back again. Now, let us have that 
long article on Coquetry, oy W. A. L. (^the article was read. J Well, you may preset 
my respects to W. A. L. and thank him for his paper ; but it has, I think, scarcely sufS- 
dent diaracter for our Magazine. There is a postscript I perceive ; relui that, if you 
please, r Secretary reade.J " Tell friend J. H. H. that I should like to see an essay on 
Suicide from his pen.** Really, Mr. Secretary, t consider that a very equivocal cot^- 
pliment. 

Secretary. — Here are some lines on " British Flowers,** by H. B. 

Jlfr. Merton. — Yes, I have read them ; they are a very masterly production. Let them 
have h place tt' the Februa^ number. You need not go <m with the remaind^ of the 
papers, I have perused them aU. Give me your pen, Mr. Seoetary, and I will make meoii]^ 
randa of them. 

Mem.— Hamlet d*Witch may do. 

** And now,* Mr. Secretary,** said Mr. Merton, " you may write to the absent members, 
and pardculariy request their attendance next month, as I mtend to introduce to them Ifr* 
Chnstopher CoonciL^i*!— Jonathan— bring us a botUe fr«mi the lower bin.*' 

J. ILH. S€er€iary^ 
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M6N0P0LI8T8 AND PBOJECTORS. 



One fool may from another win. So when upon a moon^^hine night .^ 
And then get off with money stored : An ass was drinking at a stream. 

But, if a Sharper once comes in, A cloud arose, and stopt the light 
He throws at all, and sweeps the board* By intercei^ing ev'iy beam. 

Swift. 

W BEN stock is high, thcnr come between, llie day of judgment wiH be soon,' 
Making by second-hand their offers i (Cxies out a saee among the crowd ;) 

Then cunningly retire unseen. An ass hath swaBow'd up the moon : 
With each a miUkmiQ his coders. The moon lay safe behind the cloud. 

All, men have a tinge of roguery in their composition. Don*t start. Sir; 
there *s more truth in the declaration than you may imagine. Yes, we 
hare all a tinge of roguery in our composition ; bat it fortunately happens, 
from a few being rogues in the superlative degree, that the remainder are 
enabled to pass for honest men. The ingenuity of the world, however, 
has metamorphosed this word roguery into a variety of forms ; and hence, 
the merchant's profits of trade^ the lawyer's established forms of his 
profession^ the doctor's customary fee ^ the predecessor's practice of the 
man in office, the gambler's result ofchance^ and the monopolist's concern 
for the public good. Cunning rogues ! how skilfully do they apply this 
healing salve to their consciences. Consciences ! did 1 say ? Where is 
there a man of them that has one ? 

It is not my intention, in this paper, to treat of rogues in general ; that, 
probably, may be the subject of my future consideration : at present, I 
shall confine myself simply to Proj ectors and Monopolists. In this arrange- 
ment, however, as far as my desire to confine my remarks to a particular 
class of men is concerned, there is still a difficulty ; for every man is, in a 
greater or less degree, a monopolist. And here, for the benefit of the 
unlearned, 1 beg leave to define what a monopolist is. A monopolist is — 
one who monopolises ! But then it may be asked. What is to monopolise f 
Look into your dictionary. Sir, and you will find that it is " ta engross the 
whole of a commodity.** Now, I take the word commodity to be here 
applied in a general sense, and to include all things ; com, potatoes, gen- 
tility, cheese, virtue, oils, tallow, talents, genius, milk, bread, wisdom, and 
so on. Who is there, then, who can honestly declare that he does not 
engross a greater portion of some one of these things, than is possessed 
by his neighboars ? Or, if he does not engross them, who is there who 
does not sincerely desire to do so ? That is, who is there that is not, at 
heart, a monopolist ? Here then rises the difficul^ to which 1 have before 
alluded. But it is a difficulty that brings with it an advantage ; inas- 
much, as it enables me to prove, by a very simple syllogism, the truth of 
my original assertion. Thus, all men are monopolists — a monopolist i^ a 
rqgue — therefore^ all men are rogues. But am I, I who have learned the 
three first books of Euclid by heart, to be set aside firom my purpose by 
syllogistical sophistry? No: it is against you, ye great, ye liotorious 
rogues ! projectors, scheme-inventors, and monopdists, that I wield my 
pen ; and it is against you only that my wrath shall be kindled. 

It may, notwithstanding, be as well, simply, to advert to those who may 
be considered minor monopolists. Among them may be enumerated your 
acquaintances, who monopolise— a// the good luck in the world ; your 
neighbours, who monopolise — all the pride ; those in your own profession, 
who monopolise — all the ignorance ; yourselves, who monopolise—^// th^ 

Vol. III.^Paiit XVI. D 
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merits Then thero are the monopolist of the whole of an evening's con- 
versation, the monopolist of all the scandal at an old maid's tea-table, and 
the monopolist of all the vexation that arises in being at a dull party. 
Young gentlemen talk of battles, and their love of arms, and monopolise 
the regards of certain yomig ladies ; whilst, in return, the latter look 
languishingly, pky ** di tanti palpiti ;" sing ** hosM, sweet hooie," 
and engross the affections of the young gentlemen. Others eternally 
quote Lord Byron, wear open shirt collars, look wildly, and, to coin a word, 
geniusified^ and engage all our wonder. Great heroes, great orators, 
and great harlequins, monopolise the public applause. Ureat authors 
monopolise the praises of the critics. Then there are monopolists in wk- 
doiEi, loyalty, pitriottsiki, and all th6 cardinal virtues; and lastly, there 
. are those who monopolise the wh^ of a reader's patience 1 

My monopolists, however, are those who» to ase the words of my old ac- . 
quaitttaitce, ier^ny Cockloft, manage matters *^ on a large scale." These, 
for instance, who open a milk-shop with a capital of 50,000/. ; and those 
old washerwomen of the masculine gender, who, instead ef fetchii^ away 
ouir soiled linen in a wheel-barrow, as in the gpod old tines, gallop it off in 
a darning vehicle drawn by six beautiful A^bians.* Oh ! if these fine 
creatures knew the ignoble purpose for which they are yoked together, 
Kt09 to the poor devil who puts on their harnesses. , These. men washer* 
women, these wasfiermen of capital, or, by inversion, capital washermen, 
I suppose, intend (begging your pardon, readers, for a vulgar phrase) 
^< tO'drtve all the world before them ;" at least so says my old laundress, 
Maggy, and 1 have some faith in her prophetic acumeu. 

Well, men bav^ certaii^y a right to get rich if they can, that is, if they 
can do so honestly ; but, I very much doubt, whether the n^otives of these 
company projectors are so pure as they would have us believe. If, by a 
certain association, benefits may be conferred upon mankind which they 
could not otherwise obtain ; th^ sue h an association is both legal and laud- 
able; but when a few men of superior WeaUb, with a view to aggrandise 
their already cumbrous fortunes^ form schemes which succeed, for a while, 
from their novelty, or some oth^ contingent circumstances, but ultimately 
bring ruin upon those who withdraw their little capital from its recesses 
of security, to support these visionary schemes— ^then, I contend, the act is 
illegal and disgraceful, a^d should be condemned by every man who has 
the voice and the power to condemn it. Assoeiations of this kind are sel- 
dom A>rmed for honest purposes ; and what is extremely remarkable, and 
tends powerftilly to d^nonstrate the impure motives of those who form 
them, is, that we seldom find, in a short period from tl^eir establishment, 
any of the great capitalists who sd eagerly assisted in their formation, any 
longer concerned in them. 

Another important consideration relative to these companies, is, that 
they invariably crush some honest class of humble individuals. A man 
who has devoted the greater part of his life to one particular trade, pro- 
fession, or calling, is ill-caloukated, in his old age, to learn another ; fgid 
yet, when his first is taken from him^ what alternatives has he but to do so, 
or to beg or starve ? An intelligent friend of mine, who, a few years ago, 
wrote a pam^^let on a subject, in, some erasure connected with this, 
justly observes, , , 

* The Steam Wnhtagr Coapluiy send home the artides intragted to their care is 
an elegantly-painted van, drawn by six gray horses. Our oountry .riders will heai^ 
witli astonishment, this account of the manner in which things are managed in 
Lfind^k - 
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^lliatdlinoiMipolleB an «• w^vmI aa4 li^tiitoiM, m Indifkhial eomi^tMoiw are 
hmdaMe and beneicial, is a truth that oaa lieHlier too often nor too openly be pro- 
BMilgaM ; for, men freqaeatly condenin iadiTidlial cooipetitioiM, and upliold mono. 
poliet, either because want of reOeotioa has distpialified them to judee correctly, or 
because interest has prevented them from perceiving that their own advanta^fes were 
derived wijnstly, from the misery, poverty, and snserin^ of others. It would be a 
^raste of time ftMtlier to insist on this truth; its Isrco is immediately acknowledged 
by all who have, in the least, reieoted on their own rights, or on the rights of th^ 
neighbours. Witiiout individual competition, there can be no improvement: wiA 
Bionopolies, there can be no foir play. With fiiir competition, men of real merit gain 
isoendeHipj^>and oonf<ir on society great and lasting benefits :*-with monopolies, pre- 
tenders are elevated, by interest, by intrigue, by sycophancy, by malice, and every 
bad passim, to oflces which ought to be the rewmrd of ability and integrity only ; by 
whiehflMans, individuals are oppressed, and the community extedsivdy and seiioasly 
injured.** 

Tbe luimerow companm that baTe lately bean fonsed, must hare throwB 
tkou8andsx>f industrioiis indivadiials upon the oharity of Che worid^^aady 
•h ! what a chari^ it ie« From one poor creature I havis received a letter, 
yhich I sbaU lay before the reader, in order to shew him the misery which, 
in individual cases, is the result of these associations« 

«Sfr, 

<< As I have heard you write for the Literary Magnet, and am very much in the llu 
vour of MiBter Merton, I take the liberty to address you on the hardship of my case { 
hoping you will take compassion on my distresses, and tell them to the public. I 
have been above seven years in the service of Mr. Jones, the cow^eeper in Tottea* 
^am Court Road ; and to whom I was turned over by Mr. Stevens^ who carried on 
the milk business before him. I have laboured for Mr. Jones, Sir^ with the most na. 
ceasing diligence during the whole time ; and I have heard him say, tbat without my 
assistance, he could never have g^t on in the world half so well as he has done. Yon 
will be surprised to hear that, notwithstanding this faithful dilig^ence on my part, I 
have been treated in the most shameful manner. Mr. Jones is a cruel hard-hcwled 
man { but you know. Sir, 'tis difficult to g^t a place ; and I was never able to mpva 
^bout much ; and, besides, I had but one arm, so I was glad enough to be employed 
even by Mr. Jones. But my hardships have been ^eat ; I was obl^ed to lodge in 
an outlhouse, and never saw any body but the family* Often have I been compelled 
to labour, on a hot summer-day, till I have been almost parohed..to death ; and my 
^feeliiuf master has turned from me with the cold-hearted observation, that I should 
DBcover by the next morning. But the worst of my sorrows is, that I am now quite 
forsaken by Mr. Jones. Since the forming of, what I think I heard him call, the in^ 
&motts Milk Company, I have lost my employment. Mr. Jones, when he last saw me, 
told the head milk-man that he should not want me ajpun, if the London Milk Com- 
pany ]|»eld together. Oh ! Sir, what am I to do ? If you could only put down thai 
wicked company, I should ag%in be restored, to my work j and for your kindneai^ I 
should ever overjhw with ^titude. I remain, Sir, 

. . . Your dutiifol servant to command, — Mr. James's Pump. 

P. S.— There is another viUanous company, I am told, somewhere about LondoUi 
to which I am, in part, indebted for my sufferings. The poor old washerwoman, 
Nanny, who used to be at Mrs. Jones*s once a we^, I understand, has lost htf em- 
|»k>yment also ; so tiiat the only visitor I was permitted to- see, the only real affec- 
tionate friend I had in the world, is torn from me — oh !" 

I hare many arguttieBts^ in addition to those I have before adduced, to 
urge* against both these companies; but I cannot do better, than tran- 
scribe from the public papers, a report of a meeting lately held on the 
subject. 

** Yesterday, in consequence of a requisition most numerously and respectably 
signedj a'meeting of the London Washerwomen was held at the Cat and Magpie in 
the Borottglr. The meeting was called by some of the oldest wash<$rwomen in the 
Aietropoiis, for the purpose of petitioning the king for a reco^ition' of the rights 
handcid «h>wn to them from their foremothers, and for the abolishing of thelioftd^n 
Steam Washing ^waafttaty, 

D2 
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M MONOPOLIITI AND PROJECTORS. 

<< At an earlv hour the front parioni* of theCat and Magrpie was flUed withmodettly 
dreased elderly femal«i — from conwderations of propriety, no gentlemen were ad- 
mitted. Alderman Wood, it seMns, had been invited to preaide, that gentleman'ageu- 
der not being conaidered to interfere with the arrangement that nobody ahoold be 
preaent bnt old women. The hoar at leng^th arrived for the commencement of the 
DuaineflByaad as there were no aigns of the worthy Aldeman'a appearance, Mrs. 
Sally Snlliyanwas requested, in his absence, to take the chair. Mrs. Sulliyan at first 
declared her incapacity for the office ; but at length complied with the withes of 
those around her, who, encouragringly, observed, * You know, Mrs. Sullivan, we're 
all friends and neighbours.* Precisely as St. George's clock struck twelve, Sally re- 
tied her check apron, and took the chair. She opened the meeting in the following 
neat and appropriate speech. 

^ Ladies ^a d$ad iilencej — Ladies, I 'm sure you all know why we 've come to the 
Cat and lyiagpie on this here occasion. That, wicked, abominable company, as calls 
themselves the Steam-washers, has ruined me — has ruined all of us. Is n't it a burn, 
ing shame, ladies, to deprive an honest body of the means of getting a livelihood ? 
Have n't they took the bread out of my mouth ? Have n't they took the bread out of 
the mouths of all of us^-the villains ^/o«d applause J! I wish my husband had got 
hold of some of 'em, I warrant he'd give it to 'em (^thunders of applause J, They've 
taken away all our little comforts (several of ike meeting * heaved a keavp sigk^J, 
and starved our young ones. I declare to you, I left my little Billy at home this 
morning, without a morsel of breakfast Ccries of shamsy shame) ! You may cry 
shame as much as you like, but it's none of my fault — it's all the steam- washers ; 
and ("striking her fist 0tpon the tablej I hope they '11 all be hanged— the villains 
{cries of Bravo t Sally, Here it was proposed by the Committee to send for a glass 
of Hodge's best for the president^ but Mrs. Sullivan begged it might not be any 
thing stronger than porter J ! Now, ladies, I 've nearly done. I hope you all see 
the wickedness of the Steam- Washing Company ; and I hope you '11 all agree to the 
resolutions, and nihilate the steam- washers — the villains (the president sai down 
amidst the most deafening applause) ! 

<< Mrs. Peg^ Jones, one of the committee, and rather a young-looking person, a 
laundress in Bear AlIey^'Tooley Street, next rose to address the meeting. She 
began — 

** Mrs. President, when I was in service, I read Pamela all through, and I know, 
I hope, as well as my betters, how to be honest, like that good girl, Pamela. Well, 
you see, because I would n't be tempted as Paniela was, I left my place ; and with 
a few pounds that I had saved, boiight a mangle. Lver since, I 've lived in an 
honest manner •, but now, the Steam. Washing Company has taken away all my work, 
and, I'm afraid, I must g^ to the parish (No ; that you shan*ty Peggyy 'atd a dozen 
voices, whilst we've got a bit of a job to give youj-^for I 've made up my mind not 
to do worse. I hope you 'II do something to get rid of that vile company (Peggy 
was loudly cheered as she finished her address). 
• "Mrs. Jenny Murphy was now loudly called for. Mrs. Murphy spoke as follows : 

** Och ! ladies, and is it the stame-washers ye'd be after hauling over the coals. 
Bad luck to the cairn that first pervarted the honest smoke from the spout of the 
tay-kettle. Never mind, ladies, the grate people will soon be tired of having their 
sharts and frills stamed like a parcel of murphies. Faith, and I'd like to know, 
whether the stame-people can get up things as we did — and, botheration to every 
faul of them (Mrs. Murphy was loudly applauded). 

. '< Many other excellent speeches were made ; and' many admirable arguments offered 
against steam-washing. On 3 of the speakers adverted to the gentleman who, some 
weeks ago, was obliged to apply to the Lord Mayor for the recovery of his night-cap, 
and sundry other serviceable articles. Another pointed out the danger of catdiing 
divers troublesome disorders, from having one's linen mixed with bo many articles 
< belonging to nobody knows who.' Then the confusion of having the wrong things 
sent home— and the still more awfuljaffair, of having no things sent home at all. 

^' After these addresses, the resolutions were read and carried unanimously. It 
was resolved, that a dutiful petition be addressed to the King; and that Alderman 
Wood and Sally Sullivan be requested to present it . That the claims which the loyal 
washerwomen of this kingdom have to his Majesty's protection, be set forth in the 
said petition. That a committee be formed, of an equal number of washerwomen, 
manglers, and clear-starchers, for the purpose of watching the movements of the 
steam-washers. That country washerwomen be invited to form branch associations 
under the title of the < Steam-Washing Opposition Society.' That the thanks of this 
neeting be given to the gentleman who applied to the Lord Mayor for the recovery of 
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liid nigbt-cap. That the thanks of this meeting be g^yen to a gentleman who aent a 
letter to the < Times^ paper, a few weeks since, exposing the disadrantages of steam- 
washing. That the thanks of this meeting be given to a writer in the Literary Mag> 
net, called J. H. H. for the able manner in which he intends to defend ns. That 
J. H. H.*s linen be washed, if he pleases, by the Committee, gratia. That the thanks of 
this meeting be giren to Sally SoUiyan for her able and impartial conduct in the 
chair. 

** The meeting then broke np, and the parties retired.'* 

Much more, I think, need not be said to prove the inutility of steam- 
washing. I did intend to develop my views with respect to projectors ; 
but time and editors will wait for no man. My paper is sent for— the im- 
perial mandate of the great Tobias mnst be obeyed — ^and 8o» my dear 
readers, good night. 

J. H. H. 

[Our friend J. H. H. win find a corner for his Projectors in the next 
number.— T. M«] 



WHY ARE TEARS TO MORTALS OITEN ? 

Oh ! why are tears to mortals given 1 
Is it that they 'mid joys may intetrene, 
like softenine showers 'mid spots of azure sheen, 

That smile, on summer-days, in heaven ? 

But there are eyes that never weep ; 
For there are woes, of which no tears can tell. 
Known only by the throb, the silent swell 

Of hearts, where they are buried deep* 

That speechless asony, in hours 
When every channel <n the breast is dry, 
And not a tear approaches the dim eye 

To tell what misery is ours. 

There is no eloquence in woe — 
True sorrows have no voice thmr pax^ to speak. 
Silent they are, until the heart-strings break ; 

And past, for aye, when tear-£ops flow. 

Then why are tears to mortals given 1 
Oh ! 'tis that they 'mid joys may intervene, 
JLike softening showers 'mid spots of azure dieeu. 

That smile, on summer-days, in heaven. 

J.H.H. 



PLEASURE. 

Pleas YJBS is like the golden-tinted bubble, 
Wfaidi, like some fiimy thing, comes smiling on : 

'TIS here— and all its hues their brightness doable— 
We gntp it-^andthe fidthless gem isgtme. 

J.H.H. 
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•TBB DA&TVOOn PRft01IER«f 

' A deepente nee,— 
A huneleM timng,— tke ready tociB of wary- 
Men oC all Glimet, attach'd to Bcne, weie h^ 
Kude mingled with the hero who had fought. 
By freedom fired, for hit bekrvt d France* 
Aiid these as volatile as bold, defied 
IntrofliTe thought, and flmig it to the gale 
That whistled round them. Madd'inag dance and song,—- 
The jest obflocne,— the eoger bet,— the ^ke 
£Teiitful ; — these and thousand mor9 devised 
To kill the hours, filled up the varied day ; 
And when the moorland evening o'er them closed. 
On easy piUow slept the careless crew; 
To run to-monow the eternal round 
Of reckless mirth, and on Invention call 
For ceai^ess Novelty ! ' 

And others wooed 
The Muses, and with soothing song beguiled 
The dreary moments. Harp gd hiup was heard 
Of sweetest melody, and some pursued 
Severest lore ; and foUow'd wiu bold st^ 
Thee, Science, — thee. Philosophy, and gave 
The houw to Wisdom. Of this sacred band 
Had young Alberto been, but oV big youth 
Misfortune's blight had pass'd ; — the puiple bloom 
Had vanished from hia cheek, mA Hope, dear Hope» * 
That spring-dew of existence, dieer'd no more 
The soul, and withering Consumption now 
Drank the life-blood by drops. 

How beautiful 
The venal hour of life ! Then Pleasure wings 
With lightning speed the moihentB, and the sun 
Beams brightly, and nor cloud nor storm appears 

• [We learn with considerable pleasure that Mr. Carrington, whoco •* Banks of the Tamar" 
we noticed in a recent number of our magazine, is about to publish a poem on Dartmoor. 
His former production is so full of exquisite delineations of nat^jral scenery, that we look 
forward, with much confidence, to his forthcoming volume. Mr. Carrington, it seems, is a 
native of Devon, and resides in a town not frur distant from the scenes which he will have 
to describe. This circumstance has given him an opportunity to draw his inspiration from 
the proper source ; and we have littleNloubt that he baa done so. It is only in wandermg 
among the wilds and solitudes of the great Devooflhire moor— -in treading its dells, where 
the^ i;nld-bird screams at the sijght of man — and in remmuning with its migh^ Torrs, 
which seem the giant guardians of the waste, that the soul of tbe bard can identify itself 
with the wildness and grandeur of its scenes. Mr. CarringtcnL has had these advantages: 
and we should suppose profited by them. If there be one spot, in England, more deserving 
than another of being commemorate, that spot is Dartmoor ; and if there is any bard in 
existence able to do justice to the sulnect» that bard is the author of the " Banks of the 
Tamar.''] 

We have been favoured with the aeeanpaalfig detract, a sort of episode, from " Dart- 
moor," which we lay before our friends, and presume it will be read with considerable 
interest. 

t At one time neai^ 10,000 pruoners of war were confined here, and multifarious and 
ingenious were the meoiods by which they endeavoured' to kill time» When that vast ship, 
the Commerce de Marseilles, hiy as aprison depot in Hamoase, she was, to use the words of 
a prisoner, a " little floating world." There was an excellent band of music, a theatre, a 
ball-room, gaming-tables, fencing, and other schools, workshops, &c. But gaming was car- 
ried to an extent which has seldom been exceeded. Prisoners have been known to wan- 
der about the decks with nothing to cover them but a blanket, having lost every thing at 
cards or dice. And instances have occurred of soQie staking several days' provisions, and. 
imdergoing a total deprivation of food, till the " debt of honouP' was discharged. 
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To darken tha hoidsott. ItoekioU Mil ' 
Into the daz8li9g ophere^aad fondly Ufka. 
Of sommer ; and love qommob nod all tbs iiv 
Rings with wild melody. Bat soo^ may oeaaa 
Though caroU*d in the faithless Spring ; and B/^ 
May prove a flatteiev ; aad Laro «iay plume 
His wing for lUght } and erevy flower thiat blows . 
Be ip(tter'd «q the ga]e*s wild wiag* 

And thus 
It fared with ye«mg Alberto, ttid he saoli • 
Before the death-bkstr just as his green yean 
Were gliding into summef-beanty. Xi«ng 
He wooed a maid aU inaoceoce and t;nith, 
And lovely as the loveliest «aaid that tiea^ 
Thy banks, swift-ruslujpig Bhoiie. And she retuim'd 
His passionate love ; and every day that cam» 
Strengthen^ the indissoluble charm that wound 
Itself round their young hearts. Thy skies are blue. 
Fair Provence, and thy stfMnls are clear and, firinged 
By the lush vine that m thy sonny vaka 
Hangs out it^ full* frasJi ckuters, glowing de^ 
With richest amethynkine tSaai ; and thou 
Hast songs «f wkching Minstrelsy from bower* 
Of frf^rance ; and, a^id the de^'niag sbad^ ^ 

Of groves, sweet e^ abodes cl health and peace. 
By woodbine, rose, and myrtle, sweetly decl^'d. 

But Love has power to iing aa added charm " 

E'en on the beantifiil ; mmjI wh«a, At ePt, 
These lovers met, the bright, like aawiy Sevtjh 
Put on a tenfold Iqn diness ;^«>the fields| 
Wore an unearthly cham > — the crystal streams 
BroU'd on with new'bom mdodies ;-«-thp woods ^ 
Were greener, £»irer, and this earth arose 
To their quick beaming iftd delightful eyes. 
With all the hues and lorms of Paradise, 

But Revn^tion from her witd tnunp hleiw 
A loud and fearful bUst ; and at the sound 
The nations trembled ; W the land,— -thftaaa, — 
Was one wi4e scene of tonul^ 'Neath the shads 
Of vine, fig, olive, now no more the swain 
Rested in happy indolence 1— No nMure 
Sweet tales of lave in rose aod myrtle bowers ; 
For France, with llsvoeit caQ» frs^iloom aod plough, 
From hill and vale, city, and cot, aroused 
Her sons to conflict, ana Alberto, torn 
From her he lovedrr-th^ weeping Genevisve,— 
Wns sent with many a. hapless vickim move 
To combat Eng^uod os tlie wave. The haiwk ' 
Might scare the eagis from his cM* — the wolf , 
Mi^t bay the monarch lion in his d/em ; 
As soon as the vietenm»p«^wB of Gaul 
Chase Albion^s ved-cress from the sea, and wrest 
The trident from hear g^nMi|». A while the bark 
That bore Alberto fi:^ h4s native straad* 
Successful roam'd ; W cross hei Ooe«n-pat|h 
An English frigate wmat, and soon tl^&g 
Of fierce Democxvc^, imp humbled* waited 
Beneath the British bannsr. 

Farewell France, 
The captive deeply sifh'd, as for 1^ breese 
Of balmy Provence soon around him howVd 
xho ^ttil, moist gate of I^artmsof > W^here ttfs now 
The fragrant bowers, — the groves with fruitage hung 
^luptuoa8,-i'the music of 3ie boogh 
From birds that love bright dimes, the fragrant mom. 
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Tba growing day, — tiie iweetlT-peiislTe ev«, — 
The walk — the interchaxige of aoul, — too welli 
Too well remember'dl Exile, think no more. 
There *b madness in tiie cup that memory holds 
To thy inebriate lip t 

Yetrise they will,— 
DearvisioDs of thy Home ! The Urds will sing. 
The streams will flow,— the grass will wave, — So flow« 
Will bloom, — and tbrough tiie leafoge of tiie wood 
The blue smoke curl ; — thy cot is there, — thy cot- 
Poor exile ; and the secret mighty power, — 
The Local Love, that o'er the wide spread earth 
Binds man to one dear, cherish'd, sacred spot, 
His Home, is with thy spirit ; and will oft 
Throw round its sweet enchantments, and awake 
For distant scenes beloved the bitter sigh. 
And prompt the unbidden tear. 

O who that drags 
A captive's chain, would feel his soul refreshed 
Though scenes like those of Eden should arise 
Around his bated cage 1 But bene green 3^th 
Lost all its fredmess, manhood all its prime. 
And age sank to the tomb, ere peace proclaim'd 
Deliverance ; and still upon the view. 
In dread monotony, at mom,-— noon,-^-evei 
Arese the moor, — the moor ! ^ 

And year on year 
Thus crept away, spent in consuming thought. 
But now terrific rumours reached his ear 
Of fierce commotions, insurrections, feud* 
Intestine, making Home, Aceldama ; 
Till at the last came, crushing all his hopes, 
A withering tale. " O Liberty, what crimes 
Were perpetrated in thy glorums name,'* 
In that devoted land idien Faction strode 
O'er wreck of throng and tribune to the heights 
Of lawless brief dominion. PerishM then 
In undistinguish'd massacre the brave, 
The wise, the good, the fair, beneath the fangs 
Of revolution's hell-hounds. Vaunted France, 
The gallant, the frank-hearted, and the gay, 
' Where lovely " Woman as a Deity 

Had long been worshippM,*' in that fearful hour 
Threw off its ancient homage. Men became 
Brutal, infuriate ; from the scaffold thrill'd 
The females shriek, and ^O eternal shame 
To France !) within the oeep and gulfing wave 
They sank lUl wildly mixed, the son, the sire, 
The mother, and the hapless virgin,— all 
In one dari^ watery grave.* 

And she was one— 
The hapless Genevieve, on whom the surge 
Had thus untiiliely closed. Her lover heard — 
Silently, sternly, heard the blasting tale. 
And wept not ; never more refreshmg tear 
Moison'd his eye-lid ; and with desperate seal 
He nourish'd ms despair, till on his heart 
The vukure of Consumption gnaVd. 

He sleeps 
Beneath yon hillock— not a stone records 



* For an account of these frightful Noyades, see the first series of "Highways and By- 
ways/' published by Mr. Whittakerj London. 
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Where poor Alberto rests, yet there is one 
Who knows the spot, and often turns aside, 
Lone wand*iing o er the wild and silent moor» 
To seek the stranger's grave. 



SONG. 



Thbow, far away that garland throw ! 

Tis wore of fuants from foreign bowers ; 
in have no wreath entwine my brow^ 

Except of British flowers. 



Is it not sweet at ere to rove 
'Mid fair Amboyna's spicy isle, 

Where bowers of cinnamon and clo?e 
Breathe perfume round the while'! 



The myrtle, though it breathes of love. 
Dies when the wintnf snow-storms come ; 

The orange, too, from Lusian grove, 
Boasts bat a short-lived bloom. 



To some it may be — ^not to me, 
I'd rather range my native hills. 

With spirits as their wild-winds free. 
Heart, pure as their own rilb. 



Let her bom 'neath the sultry Une 
Go, cross the pride of Chiuan vale ; — 

Be the green hurtlebeny mine 
That loves the HighUnd g^e ! 



Be mine the harebell drt^ with dew. 
In careless childhood's Mppy hand ! 

Be mine the heath d asure hue 
From mine own native .land ! 



Seek, wwrior, Delphos' laurel wreath. 
And bid it grace thy victor head ! 

I only ask to sit beneath 
The Rowan's minstrel shade. 



Then far away that gaiiand throw ! 

'Tis wove of plants from foreign bowers; 
1*11 have no wreath entwine my brow. 

Except of British flowers. 

H.B. 



THB BXILB^S LAMENT. 



Oh * might I return 

To the land of my birth. 
All others I'd spurn. 

E'en the fairest on earth 1 . 
The lover admires 

Spain's green myrtle grove— 
But the land of my sires 

Is the land that I love! 

f. 

I have sat 'neath the expanse 

Offairltal^ssky— 
I have join'd m the dance. 

As the moon shone on high- 
Bat the grape-crowned ardi, 

With Its rich purple hue, 
Gould it equal the lardi 

In the glra of Cairn Dlia t 



3. 

I have heard the storm hawi 
' O'er the bleak Mont en Vert, 
Seen the wild toirent roll 

Down the bed of the Aar. 
But the storm— did it pour 

Forth its fury below. 
Or the wild torrent roar, ^ 

As they do in OkAOo t 



How many a fair 

From the lancl of the son. 
With their dark raven hair. 

Have I worshipp'd and won ! 
But with all their nnd spells, 

Notafrdrer Isaw 
Than the maiden that dwells 

On the banks of Loch Awe. 



How of^ as I stray 

Through some forest of pine. 
Do I think of the day 

When such forests were mine ! 
The nidit winds sigh sweet. 

As they come o'er the lea — 
But they sigh not to greet 

Xpoor exile like me ! 

H.B. 
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A RBTIBTTBR* 



<< There shaU U l4M «lii0--4wia q>koadbe«in 

Caitor and Pollux — a double ^wut^latittm,**^ Aveivm Comedy. 

Sir,— -A late number of the Litoraiy Ma^et contained an offer from 
a gentleman to engage with yon in tb^ character of poet-general, and, 
judging from the specimens which he forwarded, I should think you 
would have no hesitation in admitting the validity of liia claims. Now, 
Sir, having suited yourself with a rhymester, 1 propose for your ado{^on 
the next great desideratum in a Magazine Editor's i^dittinistratioD, 
namely^ a sepsible and independent <* Reviewer ;'^ sath a one as shall * 
reform all that has been amiss in ancestorial disquisition, all that is un- 
fair in contemporary criticism, in short, one whose deeds shall exist 
when those of Johnson, and Pope, and Gifford^ and Jeffery, shall b« for- 
gotten. 

But you win be sceptical enough, 1 dare say, to require *^ chapter*' as 
you have already " verse" of the trutl^ that is in me.-i— Well, here it is ; 
** saw ever man the like 1"— 

MatlhroQk — n melody of the Olden TimeyUnd Queen Anne's Wan; ow- 
ginally published in French^ 1708-9. Blarney and Co. London; Ba^* 
laam and Co. Edinburgh. 

We know of no pleasure, next to that of meeting with old friends and 
worthy acquakitances» so ^^uimte as that of having brought back to 
us some of the ancient tales and songs which aroused our wonder, 
and awakened our sympathy, in the delightful season of our childhood. 
It was, therefore, viriui no common joy, that we observed the liberal house 
of Blarney and Co. commencing a series of the best melodies of other 
days. The first number is now before us ; and thus, through the friend- 
ship of one of t^e young Balaams, we are enabled, this month, to give, 
exclusirely, soihe account of this, which we may justly term, the advanced 
guard of a patriotic array* 

It is haroly necesaary, in thia age of reading, to premise that the song 
Itself was an invenlion of the enemy, when the immortal Marlboi:ough 
told such good accounts of them at Ramillies, Oudenarde, Blenheim, &c. 
that so far from injuring, by its irony, the patriotism of the war, it was in* 
stantly translated into our language, and ultimately became (for we kn- 
proyed it greatly) as popular as it is pathetic. 

M&rlbrook to the wars is going, 

B\un turn tiddle-e, turn ti turn, 
Maiibrook to the wars is g^omg, 

Oh \ when will he return 1 

This is as it should be. We have no inflated, pressing exordiam; no 
wind-about, zig-zag prelinmanes to mount over ; no horr^ scraping^ a^d 
tunings before the commencement of the overture ; but we are precipi- 
tated, according to the classical recipe, in medias res at once — 
Marlbiook to the wara is going. 

W« know this, and it is all we want to know; with the why and the 
wherefore, we do not trouble ourselves. Tho second line will not foil to 
enrapture all those who have << music in their souls.'' Out of six little 
words, each, apparently, of grotesque signification, our author has ** dis- 
coursed most excellent music ;'' for if ever die march of armies, at the 
tattoo of the dmm^ was imitated^ it is imitated here. Virgil's famous 
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imf begloi&iac^ ^ Quadnp^aote acmitu,*' ka. descar^ve of the tranp of 
horses; aAd HgOB^ar'a cdebrated Acitn) ^ icXai»yi) inuiative of the twan^- 
bg of the bow'^tnog, ar<9 searcely mora beautifaL But we must buny 
00, andy like Uljrases, tear ourselvea from tb^ Ca)ypeo4ike entioementa of 
the poet^s *^ ram jtum tiddlerO/'-r*' ObS whe^ wiU be return^" Is it 
not beautiful) patbetic ? Tbe rery abruptnesa of tbe iaterro|^tory carries 
unth it tbe finest commentary upon bope and apprebenaon. We bave 
heard ]l|rs* Siddoas* " was be alifp ?'* We bave seen KeMi's eye, wben, 
as Hamlet, be recognises ** tbe buried majesty of Denmark." But we 
have heard» seen, nothing like the unpan^l^*^ snatcb of nature we are 
describing, Mais avangons^ 

He mttjf letom by Christaaf , 
Rum, turn, &c. 

He nay retuia.by Chnstmas, 
Or oUierwiae Twelfth-day, 

Clever and ingenious again ! How naturally ^e tbe uncertainty of 
events, tbe cbances of war, tbe effects of distance^ bere expressed* But 
mark tbat which follows : 

TttfOfth^daif^ U gmkf and ovtr. To the hi§k9it ci hevcMrtle, 

. Ranij, tarn, &c. Rum» tom, he 

Twelfth-day is gone and over» To the highest oC her castle, 

Marlbrook U not r^iunCd. My huJ^'s mounted up. " 

How expressively does the first of tbese stanzas prepare us for tbe fol- 
lowmg one* The melancboly trutb that our bero is not returned, produces 
another. We now, for the first time, discover that be is married, and 
that, too, to a being affectionately devoted to ber lord. With all our classi- 
cal reminiscences about us, we have no recollection of any epithet, ancient 
or modem, so happily chosen as tbat oi highest. It is like tbe best bit of 
the best painting tbat ever appeared ; like tbe curtain of Parrhasius' pic- 
ture, wlucb Zeuxis, bis great rival, ordered to be withdrawn, that be 
might see tbe painting. The lady cBd not sit in ** yellow melancboly" in 
her breakfast or dining-room— nay, not even in ber chamber : but impelled 
b^ love, as was *^ sister Anne*' by fear, sbe mounts to tbe very top-gallant 
pmnadeof bope, and there, wbere her eyes might first drink in tbe dear 
delight of bis appearance, she stands watching for tbe << cloud of dust** 
that is to precede ** tbe conquering bero*' himself. Some commentators 
have supposed that the word ^^ mounted^** in^lied tbat tbe estimable lacty 
in question, bad got upon tbe weathercock of tbe castle ; but we do not 
think this just criticism, inasmucb as we bave no premises to go upon in 
supposing ber accustomed to ride the high horse. 

Oh, page ! my lonely page* 

Rom, torn, &sc» 
Oh, pagQ ! my lovely |>^e« 

What tidings dost thou bring t 

Thisis a good deal better than Mr. Bishop's << My pretty page look out 
afiur,'^ v^bicb is sung at Covent-Garden Theatre ; and proves, moreover, 
that gentleman to be as arrant a plagiarist as ever was put to tbe bar* 
I should tbink, like poor Sheridan, nobody would ever take his nofe^ again 
after this exposure. But list to the "syllable of dolour^' which are now 
to be breathed out by pur " lovely page.*' 

Marlbiook, my noble master. 

Rum, tom, £cc. 
Marlbrook, my noble master, 
Is dead, and in his grave. 
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Not only dead, but in his g^rave — ^the great, the good, the mtgfafy, the 
observed of all observers, the hope and model of the state— a banquet fer 
worms, the companion of clay !— i" dead, and in his grave." How mourn- 
fully do the numbers slide after each other ! What a commentary do they 
seem upon the sting of death, the victory of the grave. It really makes 
us quite melancholy to dwell upon the sublimity and gravity of this pas- 
sage. The march of it is a perfect funeral. But is there no hope— no 
balm in Gilead ? — none ; fot still does the *\ lovely page" speak thus mi- 
kindly— 

To the grave I saw him earned. One earned his bright annour, 

Bum, torn, &c. Rum, turn, &c. 

To the grave I saw him eanied One earned his bright aimour. 

By four bold officers. The o<Aer# bore his buckler. 

This is, beyond doubt, one of the most splendid descriptions of the 
journey to our ** last home" that has ever been attempted. The very first 
undertaker, in the very first city of the world, which we contend to be the 
one that we do the honour of residing in, could never direct such a dis- 
play. What are his mutes, his mourning-coaches, his fellows, with grim 
visages and gilt staves, his nodding plumes, and his ricketty empty 
coaches — to the " four bold officers" — ^the "bright armour" — the** buck- 
ler," so heavy, that three did bear it? Nothing, positively nothing! the 
top of a fish-kettle to the shield of Achilles. But Marlbrook is gone. 
** Alas, poor Yorick !" has been said over his mausoleum. And the poem 
very naturally, and beautifully, concludes with this most original fancy. 

The ceremony ended, 

Kum turn tiddle-e, turn ti turn. 
The ceremony ended. 

They aU went home to bed. 

Which, that we may not weaken the effect the introduction of this great 
work must certainly have wrought upon our readers by any caviUing» 
hypocritical carpings of our own, upon a few, and they are very few, 
trivial defects,— we ourselves beg leave also to do so, bon nutV, gentle 
readers — ^repose sit itpon your eyelids, and may you wake to-morrow 
morning with a determination of imitating the patriotism of the great 
Marlbrook. 

SlMO^ SlOHTLYw 

No. 1001, Orub Street, Fint Floor, 
November 12, 1824. 



A PHENOMENON. 

A WEALTHY farmer, remarkable for his hospitality, invited, on a late 
occasion, one of his guests to go with him into a neighbouring field, and 
he would shew him a phenomenon. ' The gentleman, thus invited^ at once 
complied with the solicitations of his host. The parties reached the field, 
and approached a beautiful little animal, which lay by the side of its 
mQther--a fine Jersey cow. ** There,*' said the farmer, ** there it is.** 
** WeU, bless me," replied the gentleman, ** if you had not told me that 
it was a phewmenWi 1 should have taken it to be a mere calf^*' 
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THE VBHETIAN tlBGATTi. 



Venice is justly celebrated for the antiquity of its republic : for many 
f lorious events in its history, and for the peculiar construction of the city. 
There were, even so recentljr as the close of the last century, certain traits 
in the manners of the Venetians which reminded one of their romantic ori- 
gin, and almost afforded a glimpse of the spirit which animated this peo- 
ple in their former and better days. This remark is peculiarly applicable 
to the numerous and unique race of Gondoliers, who have for many gene- 
rations been famous for their fine figures, their civil behaviour, good hu- 
mour, smartness in repartee, and withal for their discretion. Many in- 
stances have been recorded of their faithful attachment to their own mas- 
ters, and of their devotion to the members of the senate. A spirit of rivalry, 
and a desire to excel in the management of their gondolas, have always 
subsisted amongst them. In their hours of leisure they take their seat in 
their littte barks, and amuse themselves with trials of skill : and though 
the prizes they contend for are often nothing better than small fiags of no 
very costly materials, yet the honour of gaining them is deemed sufficient 
to call forth the most strenuous exertions of the candidates. These exhi- 
bitions used to possess interest enough to attract crowds of persons to the 
quays and other places from whence a sight of them could be obtained ; 
and if, perchance, the noble from his palace on the borders of the canal, 
or the traveller from the balcony of his hotel, looked out and seemed to 
participate in the interest of the scene, the rival boatmen would redouble 
their efforts ; while the elder members of the fraternity, like masters of 
the ceremonies, would endeavour to make the spectacle as imposing as 
they could, by the help of a little music, and the songs of their female ac- 
quaintances, who used to attend in gondolas, and encourage and reward 
the competitors with their smiles. 

llie most interesting exhibition of this kind was at the grand annual regatta, which took 
place under the command and direction of persons expressly appointed for the purpose b^ 
the goTemment. On such occtisions, it was not unusual for {triuces and nobles to repair 
firom all parts of Europe, inordra to witness a spectacle for which no other dty possessed so 
many local advantages. It is difficult to convey an idea of the bttstle which the announce- 
ment of a regatta lued to create among all classes of inhabitants in Venice. They prided 
themselves on possessing so many exchisive advantages for this entertainment ; and, for a 
long time beforehand, they were engaged in preparing whatever seemed likely to contribute 
to its splendour, and to increase their own enjoyment of it. A variety of parties, and se- 
parate interests, were fonned in favour of the different candidates, such as the patronage 
of young noblemen towards the gondoliers in their own service ; the desire of glory and 
reward am<»ig the aspirants themselves ; and, above all, a feeling of nationality so. strong 
as to rouse l^em from their habitual sloth, to take part in the general business of prepara- 
tion, rhe inhabitants of the suburbs came flocking in from all quarters ; and travellers 
irom distant countries found this a rendezvous of the gay and the curious. 

Although any one, who chose, was at liberty to enter his name in the list of candidates, 
mitU the number was completed, it was customary to give a preference to the members of 
certain families. For the occupation of gondolier was held in high estimation among the 
people, because it had been the primitive one of the inhabitants of this city ; and the body 
of gondoliers had a sort of aristocracy of their own, consisting of those families whicn 
they consid^ed worthy of distinction, on account of ihelr antiquity, and of their descent 
irom a line of virtuous ancestOTs, skilful in their profession, and renowned for the number 
of prizes they had obtained at the regattas. They carried their deference for these families 
to sucU a pitch, that whenever a dispute arose among the gondoliers in the streets and 
markets, it would often cease all at once, through the mere interposition of some person 
belonging to this body. The noble gondoliers were very careful in their marriages to avoid 
improper altiancet ; and always endeavoured to intermarry with families of equal respecta- 
bility. 
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Aflfloon at the Htt of cvididatM was oompleted, ^ began to tnda themaelfea, for maut 
weeks beftnre the time of tdal, by daily ezeroses of the most fatiguing kind. Those who 
ware in service at the time, lud permission from their masters to punoe thAir ttaniDg, wi&- 
out being subject to a decrease of wages. Indeed, they were kx^Led upon as penoos set 
apart lortlie credit of ^ir couitry. At length when the grand day anired, the friends 
and relations of the vowen used to assembfe and encourage them, by reminding them of the 
honours of their funily. Young maidens, often betrothed to the candidates, presented then 
with the skull, andeihorted them to foUow the example of their successlul ancestors. The 
saperstition of the Venetians was not suffered to slumber amidst so much activity. Masses 
were perfbtmed, and vows made in their churches, and the boats of the rowers were con- 
secratod with the images of frivooiibe saints. The distance they had to vow was ahoot four 
miles. The boaU separated at a given 8pot,and went akmg the great winding canal which 
divides the dty ; they then passed round a standard, and retained to aagn placed at the most 
c(mqncuou8 angle of the grand canal. Therw were, in eeneral, four priiM, indicated by four 
flags of diilerent coIouib, which served also to shew thehr different decrees. These iags 
wereasteemed, by the gondoUezs, glerioos trophies, worthy of being aspned aftar witk tbs 
greatest ambition. But the govemaaent always bestowed, with eadi iag, a tolerable sum 
oi mon^, according to its rank. And those who wore successful in jthe match, were gene- 
rally surrounded by the patroos of die regatta, who, besides coiupratuladng them, commoply 
made them handsome presents ; after which they were rowed i£out in triumph, with their 
prises in their hands, to receive the plaudits of die spectators on the banks of the canaL 
Thb grand canal, which is redadcable for the beaaty of the buildings on its hanks^ was, on 
such occa8ions> ahnoit oovered with «>eotatois in barges and gondolas. Soaae belonging to 
die rich citisens, and others to the nc^ulity, were decorated with flags and rich haneittgs ; 
uid the rowers were habited in rich and fant&stic habits. Many persons ^npended con- 
siderable sums in decorations ; and represented upon the waterthe personages of the beathea 
mythology, wi& their attendant heroes -, while odwn tepraeented die costomes of fonita 
nations. The nobles, seated at the prows of theit bmes, superintended d^ 
their orders prevented con£uion md ^regularity. T^ey constituted an- acting poUoe, on 
diose days, which it was against the interest of every one to offend ; no other pdice was 
to be seen, neither officers nor guards ; not a musket or a halbert. Such were the features 
of the Venetian Regatta, as it was cdebrated in the year 17B4, when two wore given, the 
fast, in honour of a visit from the king of Sweden; mt second, in honour of the Aicbdake 
Ferdinand, of AuAria, and his Dach^ daring their stay at Venice, in the same year. 

At this period there lived at Venice a young gondolier, whose name was Nane Deo ; ke 
was tall and well-proportioned, had a pleasant countenance and agreeable manners ; was in* 
ured to hardship, and full of honour and good feeling. He fell in love with a young lass of 
his own rank, afrttheriess ghrl, who had lived from her childhood with her mother, a brother, 
and his v^ife. Her brother's name was Momolo Vendetta, and he vras descended from one 
of the most distinguished families among the gonddiers. His fathers were celebrated for 
having gained a great number of prizes at the grand regatta ; and the porch of his humble 
house wasgraced with the flags -miich they had won. Momolo had proved that he was wor- 
diy of his parentage, since drree of the flags had been obtained by himself. • A8> good 
husband, good fother, and faithful servant, he enjoyed the confidence of his noble master, 
and was i&e pride and ornament of the gondoliers. He vims irequiemtly appcmited an arbi- 
trator in the dilutes which arose among the gondoUers, who submitted to his decisions as 
readily as they would to those of a magistrate. Ifis house was commonly leeorttd. to for 
the purpose of settling dieir differences. There, with ^lass in hand, they. drowned aU ill- 
will, and ended their disputes in conviviaUty. But wme was seldom druhk in his house, 
except as the token of peace. This is an invicdable mark of recondliation among the 
Venetians, when diey say that two enemies have setded their strife by drinking together— 
they are sure of their reconciliation. It was at some such peace-mi&ing that young Deo 
b^eld, for the first time, die fair Bettma, who, with all the charms of Hebe, acted as cap- 
bearer to the friendly circle, and came, in^ turn, to present the cup of peace to Nane. The 
sight of this lovely creature had, at first, filled him with emotion -, nor is that sm^ffising, fior 
her figure was syli^-Uie, and her features, which were d^cate and regular, were eombined 
so happily, that her countenance expressed at once innocence, intelHgenoe, and good-nature : 
but idien she approached him, the traces of her , smile, the brilliancy of her fine dark eyes, 
the glow of youth and health upon her cheeks, and all the charms shed over her luxuriant 
hair, " quite vanquished him." There stood the yoone Deo fixed in surprise and admira- 
tion ; his imagination took fire, and commanicated its ardour to his heart ; ne could not take 
his eyes off her ; and whenever she came near him, he tried to detain hex under some pre- 
tence or other, diough, sooth to say, he did it very awkwardly. Betdna pOToeived his con- 
fusion — ^blushed, and cast her eyes downwards. The youth, scarcely kncming vrhai to do, 
and not daring to express what he folt, stood with the glass in his hand, anA sang a tender 
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^en6 noiti Tamo, uniicli Bdtdna felt not niiikh diniicfiiied to ^pfy to bcfiiftif j BchlMst ^Bd 
she jseem displeased with the dedanttion ; but repKed to it by Bxagiog the vene wluch im- 
mediatdy fouowed. This put all the company in a fdngmg mmd, eveiy one lang in hit 
torn, and at last they condoded ^eir feast with a load diorus. 

The Veitetians, and the gondoKen in particular, are fond of singing the productions of 
their poets. The gondolier -while giently rowing his bark often makes the walls of the 
palaces resound with his manly and sonorous voice, singmg the five octaves of the Itahan 
poets : there used to be an andent musical rfaytiime admirably adapted to disph^ the 
beautiful cadence of their harmonious verse. D«o possessed this talent in great excellence. 
He knew by heart a great portion of the " Jerusalem Detivered,** and many scenes of 
Goldoni, not to meiftioa a number of romances and miracles, which the people of Venice 
learn by heart, and hand down frotai age to age by oral tradition. 

When the singing was over, and the company began to depart, th6 only one who feH 
melanch(^y was Deo. The passion which he had conceived, kept possession of his heart : 
he could get no repofte, he racked his indention for some expedient by which he might 
obtain another sight of the ftdr Bettina, whose first reception of him had not been &- 
cooraging. But how that was to be accomplished he kncrw not : for the young ladies of 
Venice w^re stricdy confined to their houses, and their mammas kept them folly occupied 
with different works : the greatest liberty ^ey were allowed was that of stanmng at the 
window for a few moments now and then : they seldom went abroad except on Sundays 
and,Saints' days, when they were sccompaxded by their mother, or some odier'elderiy, 
staid, discreet, gentlewomait. Our young lover nad never experie nc ed a week which 
seemed so long, or a Sunday so slow to arrive : but when it did come, he hsBtened to 
station himseff at the doer of tiie parish-dmrch to witness the arrival of bis lovely 
mistress. At length she appeared witii her mother. Deo wa&ed a little on one side, ra- 
ther before than l^hind, and having entered the dlurch, he offered, with a trembling hand, 
the holy water to the mother and daughter with an air of respect, mxngled with tenderness 
and devotion. The maiden blushed, tnd ahnOsthid her roarkling eyes with their long black 
lashes : the good mother thanked him heartily, and seemed pleased with his attentions ; after 
which he took his place behind them» during the mass, and was among the first to quit 
diordi when it wts over, whrdi he £d without venturing to take notice of the two ladies. 
' He fiEoled not to pass and repass almost daily oppodte to ^e win do w s of Bettina, 
Where he now and tlien was so fnrtnnate as to obtain a few stolen gfamces. Sometimes he 
contrived to bring his comrades for an evening walk into that part oi the dty, and when he 
Hpproached the house where ail that was dear to him was treasured up, he woold invite them 
to sing, always taking care that his voice should be audible above the rest. He perceived 
with inexpressible deSght, and from many little — veiy little — marks, such as are ot- infinite 
vabe to the passionate lover, diat his attentions were agreeable, and he sometimes fanded he 
could hear a female voice ** in gentle accent" answeipng his : 'still he was at a loss to know 
how to obtain assurance of her love, and to advance his sait. He could not tiiiuk of any 
expedient for csdhng at the house of Momdo, and when he^ revolved the matter in 2us mind, 
he felt almost afraid that if his passion were discovered it might lead to some interruption of 
that comfort and serenity which his Bettina enjc^d in the house and sodety of her bro- 
ther and his fomHy. Happily the f^e of the ^jf^elaiy Saint of the parish was at hand, 
^d Naue fielt a presentiment that this day would bring some happy moment, some " blessed 
opportunity," for the tenbination of his doubts and apprehensions. 

' Upon the anniversaxy of this day the young ladies were permitted to go out, after dinner, 
and form a party among themselves, where it was customary to have a little dance on a 
lawn before the house of the most important parndiioner, which was tastefully omamented 
with draperies and flowers. A table was set out with wine and fruit, and there the heads 
of families were comCtfftably seated quaffing the generous wine, drinking to each other's 
health, and to that of their masters, delighted wim the joy of their cbiHren, and chatting 
npon their own youthful days. Mothers, fathers, undes, and aunts, soon formed them- 
selves ii^ sodal groups, they watched the young folks, and listened to their menry con- 
versation, praised the merits of their oWn children, deplored the hardships of the times, 
niade firee with thd^aracters of the absent, and praised the sermon of their curi. On 
these festivals the young men of the parish were allowed to be present, and to approach 
near enough to the young ladies to whisper soft tilings, and compliment the dancers; 
but they were seldom called upon to participate in the amusements of the females. Those 
lasses who had lovers acknowledged and' approved, placed in their hair flowers pre- 
sented to them by their admirers ; and from this maA it was understood, that tiieir 
heart was not free, and that their hand could not be so any more. Deo would have given a 
world, if he had it, to have been able to present a flower to his fair one. The eveidng 
before the/^te he repaired to the churdh door with a rose in his hand, and attiie moment 
when Bettina entered to attend the vespers, he had intended te prewnt it to her; bat 
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bif aim^ thougli half extended, waa restndned - by that timidity widdoL true love alwa(jfi in* 
flpiies, and by the presence of the mother who, acccMrding to custom, preceded her 
daughter. Aft&r dumer, on the following day, he was among the foremost, who ar- 
rived at the house of M omolo. The joyous company assembled without exciting his curio- 
nty, or inducing bun to lift his eycMi £ram the door and windows of his mistress's domi- 
die. At length she appeared. A bodice of rose colour, a white frock, and a gauze 
handkerchief upon her shoulders, constituted the attire of Bettina. Her black hair in 
luxuriant tresses, was confined by a large gold pin. ' A few ringlets esc^)ed in front, and 
partly shaded her fordiead as if to shew by contrast its exquisite whiteness. But Nane on 
castinsf his eyes upon the lovely girl was almost petrified at perceiving in her hair a 
rose like that he had longed to present her with, on the previous day. He trembled and 
scarcely dared to gaze upon her. ** Without doubt,*' he tmnight " I liave a rival, some one 
more happy has been beforehand'' — but this uneasy train of thought was soon put a stop 
to. Momolo, who was seated at a table with bis wife and mother, tranquilly regaling on 
the fruits and viands spread out before them, having remarked Nane's abstracted and dis- 
consolate manner, called out to him, '* Come, my fnend, be seated among us, and partake 
of our good cheer." Deo recovered himself, and accepted the invitation ; but a torment- 
ing jealousy invaded his heart, and overclouded his countenance — naturally so gay and open. 
Intent upon the object of his affections, he could not help admiring the strength and agi- 
lity of Bettina, who had been dancing a long time, and had tired out some of her compa- 
' nions. " Oh," said Momolo, **my sister has not her equal for dancing. It is her favourite 
recreation. I am pleased to see the poor child haj^y, it is not often she can enjoy herself ; 
for it is only on this day and two or three others at Ibe time of the carnival, that she is at 
liberty. But what are we to say to the flower which Bettina has in her head V* 
. The good mother smiled^ and answered, '* Do not alarm yourself, my son, it is an artifi- 
cial one. Your sister voll never have any lover but be who is to be her husband. 
She put me to my wits' end tbi$ morning to find an artificial rose, that she might {dace in 
her hair withoi^ giving rise to scandal: and at last, I was obliged to buy one of a 
.^liner." 

At these words the heart of our young lover palpitated with deHgbt, the delicate 
attention of his mistress overwhelmed him : he could not take his eyes off her. Bettina 
having perhaps, derived from the countenance of Deo the cause' of his alarm, and oi liis 
sudden alteration, bestowed upon him from time to time lo(^ full of the most expressive 
tenderness, though she did not advance to the table. At length her brother called to her, 
made her sip some wine and water, and bade her rest a while, or quit the dance for the gui- 
tar. She began to play without any affected unwillingness, and sang with such simplicity 
and pathos, that poor rf ane was scarcely able to contain himself. In such delightful sodeisf 
time passed away too rapidly for him, and he found with almost as much surprise as rq;ret, 
that nightfall was coming on, and that the company was beginning to retire. He was 
theiej^ie obliged to take leave of his party : he ccmlially thanked his friend Momolo, and 
" lookied unutterable things" while he passed as near to his fair one as possible, to bid her 
adieu : he was rewarded with a kind look and a sigh, and then departed. 

He now began to think that his condition was more supportable. " Bettina," thought he, 
" is not engaged : surely she will consent to make me happy : her looks, her attentions, 
have said so. I bum with this passion. I must get out of this purgatory. I will go to-mor- 
row and ask the hand of Bettina of her brother." A lover of this cast is not dilatory, 
still less after such a resolution. On the next morning he went to Marc Toscan, his godfather^ 
who was an old gondolier, venerable for his merit, as well as his years. He was superan- 
nuated, and the house which he had served forty years, had generously provided for hit 
comforts in his old age. Marc having heard the proposition of Ma godson approved it, and 
was not backward to offer his best services as a mediator. He conceived that the parties 
were suitable to each other : he knew the reputation of Momolo and his family, and had no 
doubt of the merit of a girl educated by such relations. Those considerations of interest 
and aggrandisement, which engross others, were not suffered to be obstacles among these 
good people. He knew that» ^ane was possessed of a vigorous frame, and was sufficiebatly 
skilful in his occupation, to be sure of constant em^doyment, by which he would be able tp 
support a family, aided by the industry and economy of a prudeat wife. " But my son," 
said he, " it is too early to see Momolo ; he is now gone to the grand council with his master : 
till he returns let ns go to church to hear ma.'s." They accordingly repaired to Notre Dame 
Delia Salute, where Nane gave^an offering to the priest that he might apply the mass to 
the furtherance of lus special object. The fervour with which the youth joined in the solemn 
service was not a little heightened by the love and fear which alternately possessed hia 
heart. This ended, tliey hastened towards the house 6f Momolo. 

" I commend you, my son," said Marc, ** for having addressed thy prayers to the Vi^;in« 
In former times this temple was crowded with people : then the Venetians possessed a sin- 
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gulur devotkm for th^ holy patroDees ; bat, alas ! the manners of the praeent day are 
sdii]j corrupted and degenerated. When I was young, nobody failed to attend mass daily, 
but now the ambition is to attend cooncib and sessions in the mornings, and to pass the 
night in playing, drinking, and excess. We were gay and contented ; die canals resounded 
witii our songs and serenades ; Tasso was constantly on the lips of all my comrades ; we 
used to teach him to the very youngest, who learnt his verses by heart. On certain days the 
best scholars amopgst us collected the others, and read his beautiful poems, and explained 
the most difficult passages. At that time there were more than there are now, who could 
read and write : nay, I knew some who even composed songs which Our noble masters did 
not disdain to read. Their confidence in us, their good nature and familiarity, gave us an im- 
portance in our own eyes, and made us better subjects and servants. You youngsters have 
no idea of our former importance. I remember one time when there was going to be an 
election of some great officer, I forget what j but I know it haj^ned when I was in the 
service of Madame Belegno. Well, I was despatched to the procurator Calerge with an 
old Dalination officer, a man of merit — at least in her ladyship's opinion — but without pa- 
tronage. * My mistress recommends this worthy officer to your Excellency,' said I : that wa« 
sufficient ; the procurateur took the good man's mterest to heart ; he obtained the place ; and 
I am happy to say, he did honour to her recommendation, and mine. But the ladies 
now-a-days have thrown aside their reserve, and they have lost tlie secrets influence they used 
to have in state-affairs. And if they now get more amusements, they have less interest 
with the great men, who scarcely contribute to their amusement at all." In this manner 
the good old Marc kept talking to his godson, who, with apparent attention, was in truth occu- 
pied with very different ideas ; and at length they reached the habitation of Momolo. 
He was standing at the door, and seeing his old friend Marc, " What good fortune brings you 
to me," he said, " and how came you in company with this young man 1" 

" He is my godson, dear friend, replied the old man, ** and I wish to speak to you about 
him : let us come in." They all three entered the httle hall. Momolo, who saw the em- 
barrassment of the young man, asked if he could render him any assistance. 

" You have,*' answered the old man, " a sister, and I am told she is a charming girl, and old 
enough to be married. Here T have brought my godson to ask her in marriage. He is 
not addicted to vices. You never see him in a pubUc-house, or with cards in his hand : he 
receives fortv ducats a month from his young master, beades perquisites. As for his per- 
son, look at it. His arms are worthy of a Samson ; he is tall enough to stand against the 
Philistines. I will answer for his character. I have known hini from his infancy, and 
have never lost sight of him. I have watched him, and inquired into his conduct, and I 
have never heard a single bad thing of him. I think your sister might be easily 'per- 
suaded of his merit, and might Hve happily with him. He proposes to settle in ahout a 
year, that he may have time to prepare his house as it should be for the wife of Deo, and 
the sister of Vendetta." During this address, Momolo had surveyed the youth from head 
to foot with perfect satisfaction. Nor had Nane been less regardless of a single movement 
or change of countenance in him whose answer was to decide his fate.. He abnost 
dared to hope, and indeed he had need of it, to support him under the painful agita- 
tion which he suffered. Momolo rose from his seat, and taking old Marc by the hand 
said to both, ** Come with me, my friends, and you shall have an answer." But beforo 
they" quitted the hall he stopped, and with an air of native dignity, directed the atten- 
tion of his visitors to the objects which surrounded them^ The hall was ornamented with 
portraits of his father, his ancestors, and himself, with their names underneath, and the 
dates which were most remarkable in the history of each person. It is true, the paintings 
were not very fine. They were large heads highly coloured, wearing gondoliers' caps, some 
with a pipe in their mouth and others with a skull in their hand. In the space between 
the portraits, the walls were hung with flags of all colours, some half worn off with time, 
and all arranged.in the style of trophies. " Look, there," said he, *^ at my ancestors, and 
read their praises. Nane is a young man whom I esteem very highly ; but it must not be 
said that the sister of Vendetta was united to a gondolier who had not obtained some 
honourable mark of distinction. It is an invariable rule in our family, never to give or 
accept a wife, without bestowing her hand upon those who are glorious for the prizes 
thev have gained." Marc was astonished and could say nothing. Nane stood motionless, 
and seemed as if a thunderbolt had fallen upon him j when Momolo put his hand upon 
Deo's shoulder with a look of encouragement, and said, ** Courage Deo, I have so great a 
fdendship for my comrade Marc, and have conceived so good an opinion of you, that I 
shall propose a plan for satisfying all parties ;— «the only one which can put my good 
wishes for you to the test. May Heaven, which suggests it to me, bless the thought. 
Yes, my friend, the opportuuity is favourable for you ; the course of glory is opea. In three 
days our patfons will give a regatta to the Archduke of Austria. If you can Win a prize 
in it, my sbter is yours. But as it is no more than fair that besides giving my aovice 
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'I Bhould give yoa tny' assLftance also, I wiH row with you, I y^ ptotake of yoiir Ikdgfte*, 
.and labour with you foi victory, notwitiistaBlding I am forty yehrs old, and have resolved 
not to ent^r into another |natch. Nane fell at his feet and bathed them with tears : thfe 
eyes of Marc were moistened ; he threw himself upon the neek of Vendetta. They both 
embraced the poor youth and raised him up, and went altogether to an inner room, where 
Momolo introduced Uiem to the females. 

" Behold,*' said he, " my aster, a young man who comes to ask you in marriage. I 
esteem him, and do not despise his pretensions ; but he is not yet worthy of possessing 
you, though he may be in the course of tluree days. Assure him that you have no dislike 
to him ; encourage him in the path of honour, and commend him to the holy virgin. I in- 
tend to row with him. I will be his comrade, his brother, in the course j and, 1 hope, he 
will soon become my brother in a more solemn manner. It is to the condition of retummg 
Tictorious that his happiness is attached. You know that you ought to aspire to a husband 
who has gained sonie distinction, ^d that no other ought to be allied to our family." Bet- 
tina cast her eyes downwards, her face was suffused with a crimsOn tint ; ahd her manner 
seemed ccmfiised. Nane said something which was almost inaudible ; he kkaed the hand 
of Vendetta, and looked tenderly upon the dear girl, whose sister and mother now approached 
her with tears of joy, to felicitate her. They endeavoured to allay her apprehensiwis as 
to the uncertainty of the event upon which her fete depended ; and they made a sign to 
denote that she entertained the proposal. At the same time they were not backward tb 
express the satisfaction it afforded them. The conferehce having proved so far favwurable, 
the three men withdrew and went to the directors of the regatta to obtain permissioQ for 
entering their names in the list of rowers. Marc Toscan undtertodc to speak. The good 
old Inan detailed all the interfestitfg particulars of the aflNur, which had once more brought 
him from his retirement to attend upon the directors of the regatta. He expatiated on the 
merits of his godson, and the noble offer which Msmolo Vendetta had made. The direc- 
tors, who were highly pleased with tlie story, applauded the spirit of the parties, encouraged 
them, and assured them of their patronage. The two aspirants proceeded to inscribe tlieir 
names for the match of boats with two rowers ; which being done, they went to the canal 
and pushed off their boat, in which, as a sort of rehearsal, they gave a specimen of thfe 
manner in which they should contend for the prize. 

In the tliree days which had to pass before that of the regatta, Nane wtis permitted ta 
pay daily visits at the abode of Momolo. The felicity he experienced in the society of his 
Bettina, operated as a stimuhis, and gav» him an invincible determination. He felt im- 
patient for the moment bf gaining his precious right to claim the hand of liis mistress. 
Momolo, as an experienced iiero, gave his advice to Peo. " At the moment the signal is 
given," said he, " endeavour to distance your competitors ; then slacken your pace a 
Bttle when once you see the others behind you, that you may not waste your strength at 
first, for you will stand in need of it when we have got over half the distance — then is the 
time for exerting every nerve to reach the signal flag. Observe what 1 do, and follow my 
example. Row with caution, which is quite as necessary as strength. If you see any one 
endeavouring to get his boat across the stream, or to run foul of us, you must endeavour to 
steer clear of him ; but do nothing spiteful against your rivals, victory is the only ven- 
geance we ought to take." They frequently rowed together up and down the grand canal, 
Ihat Momolo might point out the shallows, and those places whero the stream flowed with 
the greatest rapidity. 

At length the eventful day arrived. The females interested in the success of our cham- 
pions, refused -to enter into any of the various amusements which abounded on this season 
of noise and gaiety — not even directing their eyes to the great canal, which was already 
thronged with spectators, and embellished with the great barges of state, with their nbbl^ 
prews. Early in the morning they prostrated themselves at the foot of the altar, and im- 
plored the auspices of Heaven, ^ith as much earnestness as is sometimes shewn in praying 
for the safety of a kingdom, or a victxjry over 2tn assailing army. The tender Bettina said 
all the prayers she knew, interrupted with sighs, and raising her suppliant eyes, filled witU 
tears, to all the images of saints, and all the objects of adoration, which surrounded her. 
These prayers were offered for her brotlier, her tips pronounced his name', whilst her lieart 
added others, still mare fervent, for her brother's friend and colleague, whom she would 
scarcely trust herself to name. The relations of the family prevailed upon a priest to go 
down to the water-side for die purpose of blessing the boat at the two extremities, and of 
affixing a smali^image of Notre Dame Delkt Salute, The wife of Momolo presented tho 
oar to her husband, and rominded him of his former trturaphs. Poor Bettina, with trem« 
bling hand, gave the oar to her lover. She could not speak, but she looked at him most 
expressively— ^hat elegant prayers, what powerful excitements, are there in such looks ! 
Deo exclaimed, " I go to struggle for you ; and is it possible that I should not conquer !** 
Hfi .9jik9dr9» li parting favoor, to have a w^ite ribbon which couflaed her twases -, he ob- 
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Ifomi it, kissed itj put it to }ufi b«ftrt, and at last fixed it io hia cap. The fomily group 
w«^9 loud in efpros^ittg their aiiticipttti(»8 of succesn ; and a crowd of neighbouM MSiumiiA 
in Older to carry the two charopiws in state to their boat ; into which they leaped with 
iv^tieace. They soon dashed through the water, and arrived at the be^miiBg of the 
cpur^. Th^ intcepid mantier made U^ir competiutfs be^ to tremUe already. The fe- 
v^es had not cousage to witoeai ibe regatta ; they remaued at home with their friends, 
who would not quit them in aueh a time U annety and agitation. The tried skiH of Mo* 
molo, the athletic frame of Nane, formed grounds for happy prognostics. But Bettinawaa 
fixed upon her knees, her eyes raised to heaven, and her hands clasped. She heard the 
signal to start ; she was no longer on her knees — ^but fell extended on the floor. They raised 
her to her seat, but were unable to allay her fears. Love, till then, partially concealed in 
her bosom, could not endure the rack of^ agonising suspense. The name^ of her lover, and 
sometimes her brother, we^e the waly sounds she could articulate. 

Our heroes, meantime, got a-head, and exerted themselves to make good the advantage 
they had gained upon the others, who came in pairs, sharply contesting the prizes. The 
imposing beauty of the spectacle, at this instant, is beyond descriptioD. It was not merely 
an amus^nent, but a magnificent national exhibition* All the different classes of s])ecta- 
tors were in motion. An immense number of boats were stationed along the sides of the 
canal ; but many attempted to keep pace with the boats in the match. The rapid progress 
of the ornamented barges, whose rich draperies, plimies, and banners, gave a fine reHef to 
the black ground of the gondolas : the music of bands upon the barges, upon the terraces 
and quays, interrupted by shouts of applause and encouragement to the foremost ; and some- 
times by the hooting of the populace to those in the rear : the aspect of the facades of 
the palaces, and mansions hung with tap(istxy,and filled with the most elegant company, 
who testified, by the waving of handkerchiefs and hau, the lively interest they took in the 
animated scene — ^altogether formed a iq^ectade which cannot be imitated any where else, 
because the localities of Venjpe are perfectly unique. ' 

The energy of Deo was tlie theme of general admiration-^he kept the lead, and was on 
the point of gaming a complete advantage over his rivals, when, by a malicious manoeuvre 
of diose in Uie second boat, which suddenly gained upon him at the moment of rounding 
the flag to return ; the second boat ran foul of his ; drove it too far round ; and by rebound- 
ing, shot a-head, and became first. This accident excited extraordinary clamour. The 
persons who had obtained this advantage bad Aeir patrons and partisans ; but the majority 
of spectators expressed their concern for Deo. He saw his error, but animated by the cries 
and encouraging gestures of lus colleague, he was not disconcerted. Momolo had used 
inconceivable efforts to avoid this disaster ; and though he had fifdled, through the unskilfal- 
ness of his companion, he knew that it was not a time £or re^ectiog upon his inexpertness. 
No one cOuld have foreseen that this event would have tended to cover our young hero 
with glory, by affording him an opportunity to signalise himself by an act of generosity. 
In making for the goal which they were now approaching, each kept his place, nor v^ras 
Deo able to regain the precedence. He was on the point of leaping out of his boat upon 
the stei)s of the temple, where the prize flags were planted, when the man of the first boat, 
who v^s to take the colour, lost his footing by too great eagerness, and fell into the water. 
Nane, by a violent pull, gained the shore, and sprang upon the steps. He seized with his 
two hands the first and second flags, and ran back to his boat with both ; he then advanced 
to his rival, who was struggling in the water, drew him out, placed him in his boat, and 
resigned the first flag to him— modestly zetainiog the second for himself. According to 
the laws of the regatta, he had a right to appvopriate the first to himself -, but Nane was 
too humane and too generous to act strictly upon a regulation which seemed unfair, al- 
though advantageous for himself. Iliis noble action gained him universal approbation ; 
but neither the plaudits nor caresses of the spectators could detain our victors a moment. 
Nane, the happiest of mortals, seconded by his friend JVJiQmolo, having fixed the flag upon 
his prow, turned his boat immediately towards the house of Vej^detta, cleaving the waters 
with the same rapidity as befwre. 

The shouts of the neighbours soon announced to Bettina the victory oi her lover, who 
was presently at her feet, with the flag in his hand. She neither heard nor saw any thing 
—the conflict of hope and fear had agitated her so much, that she had not strength to sus- 
tain so great a torrent of joy — she fainted in his arms. The wife of Momolo, his mother, 
and children, came round him, caressing and embracing him. ** Nane is victorious V he 
exclaimed, *' Nane is the husband of my sister — ^heismy brother}" The distracted youth 
pointed to his Bettina, in an attitude of despair, for she yet gave no signs of life ; but with 
the kind assistance of those about her, the poor girl came to % degrees ; and as she opened 
her eyes, she looked round witli an air of doubt, not seeming to know whether they con- 
soled or congratulated her. Deo endeavoured to engage her first glance, she saw hizn, and 
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fixed her ejm moat tenderly upon him ; be was not content, i)Ut put his lips to Ilerg/whicfi 
she feebly endeavoured to defend. " Come, my chUdren,** said Momolo, " give free course 
to your mutual affection. Deo, receire at my hands, in this day of glory, the recompence 
you have so well deserved. To-morrow you shall be united. Abide with me till you can 
get a house, for yourself— deposit your flag at the side of those gained by my forefathers, 
who shall hencdbrth be called yours } and give to my patrons si^jects of our blood, wh9 
majT always serve them with fidetity, and preserve the honours of the regatta in our Ah 
milieu.'* 



STAN3EAS ON TfiE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY. 
""Ov 0iXe( OebQf GvriffKu vioif.— Herod. 

I SAW the Sun's pavilion in the sky. 

His banners streaming in the tranquil west -, 
I looked again, his gknry had gone by, 

His eye, far-beaming, sank in dewy rest. 

I saw the magic colours of the bow. 

That spreads its brilliant arch on placid even— 

I lookM again, its pomp had melted low, 
Its beauty vanished from the gates of heav'n. 

So there was seen a flower of human birth, 

That bloom'd all lovely in the gazer's view ; 
So brief it flourishM on this mortal earth. 

Then whisper'd to the breeze a long adieu. 

Disease unkindly breath'd its terrors there. 

Swiftly she sank beneath tlie cold turf sod. 
The teanul Muses wrung their golden hair^ 

The sobbing night-wind moum'd her funeral ode. 

Weep, roses, weep ! above the hallow'd bed. 
Where sleeps in peace, one lovelier far than you : 

Oh, weep ! for Virtue's ornament has fled. 
And vivid Wit deplcares her offspring too. 

Weep, violets, weep ! above the sacred tomb. 
And throw your perfumes round the stewed urn r 

Oh, hither bring your sweets of earliest bloom. 
When Spring's reviving smiles to earth return. 

Like to some star tliat trembles o'er the deep, 
Bright'ning the waves that ripple smoothly on ; 

Till through Uie heavens clouds, darkly rolling, sweep, 
And hide the he&fa that late all sparkling shone. 

So, thou, loved virgin! shed a light serene, 

Adom'd with beauty, tenderness^ and truth. 
Till Death, all envious, aim'd his stroke between, ^ 

Reckless alike of innocence and truth. 

But as the star, though lost to mortal sight, 

Still shines above, resplendant as before ; 
So yet thou lookest beautiful on high — 

Yet smil'st an angel on that cloudless shore. 

Fair spirit ! from the climes of Paradise, 

Where founts o'er fadeless flowers eternal roll, 
, Where sphere-bom'melodies from seraphs rise, 
Enchanting, as tHey move, from soul to soul : 

Look upon us, who now revert to thee. 

Our eyes suffused with fond affection's tear : 
Look upon us, and, oh, our guardian be ! 

Till we shall meet thee in that happier sphere. 

H.Cam. 
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THE. TUUEE SISTERS. 

BY THE " HEBMIT," 

— - Facies n(m omnibus una, 
Nee diversa tamen qualem decet ease sororum.— Ovid. 

To the bosom which has beat with parental tenderness and anxiety : to 
him, or her, who has viewed, at one time, with pride, the lovely offspring 
of mntual affection and truth ; and at another, watched the sleeping babe, 
with tearful eye, when a convulsive start has broken, or disturbed, that 
repose : to such, the story of Three Sisters, passing from infancy to the 
spring of life, will not be without some degree of interest. The parent 
will go back to the period when the increased crimson of a mother^s cheek, 
hanging* over the cradle of her beloved child, bespoke a feeling of mater- 
nity, which wants a name — for there is none which is adequate to the 
thrilKng sensation, nor can it be conceived, much less paid back, or re- 
turned, by the object thus hugged to her heart's-strings — the parent alone 
is conscious of it. 

It was the glory of a friend of mine to have three daughters, fair as the 
mountaiki snow, unpolluted bynH>rtal touch, such as it falls from the fleecy 
clouds, and lights upon wild flowers in a land of peace and freedom. 
The periods of their birth followed each other annually, except in the in- 
stauce of the third born, who was two years younger than her second 
sister, three years the junior of the eldest. Their minds and persons were 
the mingled copies of each parent, differently combined ; but there was a 
sweet regularity of feature in all, flowing from the softness of their mo- 
therms countenance ; and a marked dignity and regularity in the expres- 
sion of their father's face. In infancy, they were extremely similar to 
each other, but, as the bud expanded, it took a trifling deviation, the one 
from the other. Uniformity in dress augmented the interest which they 
naturally inspired ; and when they tenanted the nursery, and accom- 
panied their mother in a walk, or stood by her side in church, or at dessert, 
the group represented the rose of summer, with its blooming buds clinging 
to the parent stalk, and sweetly opening to the ray of intellect and gentle 
growth, which the kind beam of nature poured upon them. As branches 
expand and take graceful directions, bearing the inches of Flora, or Po- 
mona, on them, so did these sister-graces exhibit the forms of loveliness, 
and elasticity in shapes and limbs, which might, for structure and flne tex- 
ture, have served for the models of Grecian sculpture. Character* was 
now the last feature, and it was the mirror of the mind, true to its dic- 
tates — the hand-writing was fair and legible, the eye bespoke the soul. 

Philipina (the eldest) was what was called a perfect beauty ; an Italian 
painter, on seeing her, exclaimed, " Non ci luanca niente !*' — an alabaster 
forehead, arched eye-brows, luxuriant curling hair of glossy brown, a 
soft, yet commanding, eye of purest azure, small mouth, and fine-turned 
neck — there was nothing wanting for the work of captivation. Belinda 
resembled her in every thing but the eye, which was darker, and she had 
the Grecian nose, which forms a straight line frc^n the frontal elevation, 
and terminates with that pouting- lip of ripeness and fascination, which 
we see given to Hebe. The size of these young ladies was exactly the 
same, far above the middle stature, and bearing something striking and 
ccrnimanding in them. Zoe (the younger), so called from a whim of her 
illustrious sponsor, bore resemblance to each^ but was less tall, and had 
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not so lively a complexion as the other two. The rose was fainter on her 
velvet cheek, her ringlets were of a darker hue ; and in her eye there was 
something of a doubtful cast, as if uncertain to mourn or smile ; it was 
gray, but yet so curtained in sable drapery, that it seemed darker than it 
really was ; her nose was a very gentle aquiline ; her smile warm, modest, 
and bewitching ; but there was much of the pensive, both in her look and 
smile ; her limbs were of the most delicate mould, but had not all the 
agile nymph'like structure of those of Philipina and Belinda : the formet 
of which was the mother's, and the latter the lather's, darling : not that 
Ih^y were wanting in lore to Zoe ; but it seemed as if their bosoms had 
poured out such a store of tenderness on the first-born, that the source he* 
gan to be imporerished, and to yield less than heretofore. This prefer- 
ence mi^ht hare been felt, but never was noticed, by Zoe^ who endea- 
voured, by added duty, to merit what she could not command* 

The fortunes of the three sisters bore some resemblance to thek 
share of preference and parental kindness. An uncle had amply provided 
for the two first, in addition to the marriage-settlement, which divided the 
property of both parents equally amongst their children ; the reason for 
this was the uncle*s demite previous to the birth of the third daughter. 
At a very tender age, the sponsor, above-named, was killed in battle, and 
left no will, although he repeatedly stated his intentions of making a 
noble provision for Zoe; disappointment, therefore, became an early 
acquaintance of hers, but her placid brow bore no marks of it. 
When the may-day of youth had shone upon these graces, the ad" 
miration of our sex balanced betwixt the eldest sisters, who already 
began to talk of setting their ctLps (a term detested by the writer of 
these pages) at titled, fortunate, and fashionable youths. There was 
even a sort of rivalry betwixt them, a kind and playful angling for hearts, 
a struggle of attractiveness to lure the flntterer from the one to the other : 
nor was Zoe an impediment to their game, although^ at times, she gained 
some portion of partiality from sweet looks, proceeding from a swecM 
disposition. 

Philipina vowed that she would accept nothing under a coronet ; Belinda 
would compromise for beauty, fortune, and a lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, 
or condescend to take into consideration the merits of an HonouraUe 
Charles, or Henry, or a very young M.P. with a noble family mansion, and 
a regiment of militia. When Zoe was consulted on ifae matter, ^e could 
only give her best wishes ; as to herself, she had neither thought about 
matrimony, nor wouM she decide on any particular choice, as to rank of 
profession, convinced that mutual auction, a viituous mind, and spot- 
less character^ were the only requisites, with just enough to ensure in* 
dependence, and to maintain a place in the sphere in which she then 
moved. 

OfilerS) in abundance, were made to the elder sister, but she tenaciously 
adhered to her views of ambition ; and although almost imperceptibly at* 
tached to a commoner, oi fine person, elegant manners^ and good fortune, 
she rejected him to throw her net at Lord Woodville, who passed his ]kh 
in the sports of the field, was the terror of the neighi»ourhood, from his 
wildness ; and ai last eloped with a married woman. A baronet courted 
Belinda, but the powerful charms of Philipina estranged him from her; 
and wheli he proposed his heart and hand to her, she rejected him — this 
was cruel flirtation, for he had gained such an ascendancy over the re- 
gard of li^t* sister, that she was almost heart-broken at this w^und given 
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to her F^4^ > ^»4 \n ^ fa9o%ym of jeiiloi^jF^ t^|^^y ^uj ^uvhlMKe*^ ^r ^ 
young <xor»et, tji^i^ be yield^^ tQ t*Je «i^ct^tttr©s«'« W^M^d, f^pd ran off witj^ 
her to G|^na <yF«en. Biy tjbis sb^ fop<ViM h^r fa^Jiar's cpi^fideiipe, and 
never h?t¥i»g calouUted m future h^ppiqess, sipiyari^y pf tenapef , and tbo 
wanv co^tiiigeflGi^s iq wedded life, her husband soon neglep^ed ber. They 
lived miserably for two y^*rs, duriqg whifjb tm^ ^he bad the .imprudence 
to inform binfi of the cirp^oistances upder which she accepted him ; and 
they w^re now gepar^ted, having expended the fortune given h^r in may- 
ri^g'fi* ^nd being obliged to return hom« in dependanoe and despair. Phi- 
lipijia coptiqued her high pretensions to conquest;, and rpfu^edj successively, 
thre^ o^er^, very superior iq point of property and connexion, but un- 
titlefl; one was too old, another not handsome enough, the third wanted 
flotbing but a title ; she would still wait ; but, as yet, 

f* There '^ nchody coming to maxry me, 
Nqb^dy ^oiQXDg to woo." 

And she has got such a name for a jilt, a fiirt, and a haughty one, that 
the men begin to avoid her ; besides, her temper is sp much altored, thai 
the chances multiply against her daily ; and she has the added mortifica- 
tion of being pestered (as she terms it) by a little chubby lisping boy, call-* 
ing bar Aunty-^^this child of her sister's, becoming a part of the family, 
since his father's ruin, separation from his wife, and forced retreat to tba 
continent, after squandering Belinda's own fortune, and what her father 
bestowed in marriage on her. Where there is no genuine love, untainted 
by mere gross passion, interest, the vanity of carrying off a prize, dis- 
appointing another, or some such alloy, little conduct c?tn be expected. 
Extravagance procures pleasure, and pleasure is the opiate of regret ; it 
lulls this feeling into torpor, to which succeeds slow, but consuming, fever, 
debility, a tcedium vit^e, and a paralysis of all ^nental activity, and en- 
joyment. 

So it wa3 with this young couple, madly come together, paired, but nqt 
matched. 

A stranger now became a visitor at her father's castle ; he was intro- 
duced by letter from a near relation, and came to take a day's shooting on 
the extensive manors of my friend ; his polished and prepossessing de-r 
portment won him a welcome from every member of the family, so tlial 
he was engaged to pass a month at the castje. During this period, the 
i)ursting of a detonating gun broke the radius of his arm, and slightly 
■wounded him in the hand ; sufficiently, however, to render it necessary 
for him to keep his bed for a few days, and to remain some weeks at the 
castle. Zoe had admired him, in common with all >yho s^w him ; but, 
until the accident which befel him, was not aware of the hold which he 
had taken of her sympathy and soft sensibility ; her gentle care and 
amiable solicitude, on his re-appearance in the dining-room, sunk deep in 
bis bosom ; and not confining himself to the mere jcaptivations of youth, 
increased by extrems delicacy, he daily and hourly studied her, the bje- 
nevolence of her soul, her candid, open disposition, stamped by nature 
only, and uncontaminated by worldly intercourse. Her eldest sister paid 
bim much attention, and appreciated his worth, but she had the glance of 
disappointment now upon her brow, and was prepared to sacrifice herself 
to pride, if an opportunity offered, and to smother the nobler feelings of k 
natural penchant, and of disinterested admiration. Belinda was wrecked 
in her hopes, a widowed wife, a mother, without the support of her lord 
and partneri him whom she ought to have to look iip to. The field was 
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Zoe*8 exclasirely ; tke intimacy of congenial minds increased, imtil an 
intelligence of hearts was established. The fond parents saw, with satis- 
faction, the happy event which was likely to follow, for the young man 
was ererj way a suitable match for Zoe, in point of fortune, high expec- 
tations, and superior merit. The hour of taking leave was a bitter one in 
perspective. Zoe wept in the retirement of her closet, sisters wondered, 
mamma looked arch, the good father smiled in the anticipation of the se- 
quel. A walk round the shrubbery, unbosoms to Zoe the secret of her 
lover's breast. Four post-horses were ordered the next morning ; the de- 
parture was fixed ; a blank was in every countenance. But scarcely was 
breakfast over, when the anxious youth requested an audience of his hos- 
pitable friend in the library ; the father smiled again, but affected to look 
grave, which cast a thoughtful and melancholy gloom over the expecting 
lover. But a few minutes decided the felicity of Reginald and Zoe ; the 
departure was but for a short time, to settle all the preliminaries of their 
union. The sisters attended the ceremony ; a tioge of divided feeling altered 
the features of Philipina and Belinda. Their regrets were different, but 
she made them alike unhappy. How had their lots changed since their 
outset in life ! — *tis for the softer sex to ponder o'er this. That all may 
yet be happy, and that Zoe's example may not be useless to others, is the 
wish of one who is 

The Faiend op Woman. 



COINCIDENCES. 

CoiNCii^ENCES which occur in the writings or observations of authors 
and celebrated men, are curious. Those beautiful epithets of negation, 
dreamless^ wakeless, eyeless, pulseless^ &c. so common in the modern 
school of poetry, and used so frequently by Byron, Scott, Campbell, and 
Southey, and more sparingly by Rogers and Montgomery, it may be yet 
difficult to trace to their source or author. He who first deviating from 
the beaten track to snatch an additional grace on contemplating the si- 
lence of the grave, and the sleep of oblivion, which, apparently, prevails 
there, would employ a more forcible and characteristic epithet, though un- 
used by his predecessors. Once used, it would be employed by others, 
although it might readily occur to any mind of genius, deeply intent on a 
favourite subject. The coincidences, which sometimes prevail in prover- 
bial expressions, or ideas couched in single sentences, are also worthy of 
remark. That saying of Mr. Canning, during the Spanish war, that 
" Wishes will not execute themselves,'*^ was noted at the time ; and yet 
the eloquent Secretary was not aware, perhaps, that a similar observation 
is to be met with in Justin, lib. xxiv. cap. 5 ; for, had it occurred to his 
classical mind, he would, doubtless, have quoted the original. The sen- 
tence is, " Desperantibus omnibus, non votis agendum Sosthenes unus 
de Macedonum principibus, ratus est," &c. &c. ** While all were in de- 
spair, Sostbenes, a general of Macedonia, considering that we cannot act 
upon wishes,^"* &c. 
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TBfi COKFGI8IONS OF A 8EXAOSMARIAN. 

PART II. MANHOOD CONCLUDED. 

As secrecy was our g^reat ainiy we pursued the course of the Appeimines, 
Mid ^rrived towards morning at a little village situated at their hase. The 
next day saw us winding along their steepest declivities, surrounded by a 
landscape that became every instant more magnificent. On one side rose 
a dark forest of fir-trees, and on the other a black shrubless precipice. 
Above us, in every direction, towered the gradual summits of the Appen- 
nines, varied here and there with a patch of scanty verdure, the sole oasis 
of the wilderness, and below us a wide-spread undulating line of hills, 
rising one above the other, like the billows of an agitated ocean. As we 
proceeded farther on our route, the prospect assumed new features. Some- 
times our path would lead us along a deep secluded glen, and at others 
through small green meadows watered by a thousand rivulets, and dotted 
with the rude summer-cabins of the mountaineers. On such occasions we 
would make a slight halt, and while the carriage slowly preceded us, 
enjoy, to its fullest extent, the varied richness of the landscape. Marie 
had an eye to appreciate its beauty, and, while flushed with exercise and 
buoyant with hope, she hung with light pressure on my arm, might have 
been mistaken for one of th^ wood-nymphs of romance. Every hour of 
our acquaintance seemed to endow her with new charms. Her mind was 
vivacity itself, and the lofty confidence with which, though a stranger, she 
bad intrusted herself to my honour, evinced its guileless simplicity. 

On the morning of the third day we arrived at Florence, and on en- 
tering the market-place were surrounded by cavalry, who demanded to 
see our passports. In expectation of this arrest I had taken care to be 
provided with a certificate originally intended for myself and brother, in 
whose place I had substituted a fictitious name for Marie. After a somewhat 
rigid scrutiny we were allowed to proceed, but dreading discovery (for 
our elopement must by this tinie have been generally circulated through- 
out Rome) , we determined once again to trust our fortune to the Appen- 
nines. 

Towards the close of the fourth day, as we were carelessly sauntering 
along on foot, admiring the gray pinnacle of a rock tinged with saffroii re- 
flections from the west, an abrupt angle of the road enabled us to discern a 
carriage, hastening with the speed of thought towards us. Poor Mario 
was in agony at the sight. She clung to me with almost frantic emotion, 
and, convinced that the equipage she beheld was indeed that of her pur- 
fiuers, besought me to save her. Luckily we were both mistaken, but as the 
warning was too important to be neglected, we hastily returned to our car- 
riage, resolved in future to prevent all farther surprises. Night mean- 
while was rapidly glooming around us. The sun had set in blood, and, by 
the wildness of his departing light, betokened an approaching storm. For 
some minutes all was hushed as death, the very wind had sobbed itself to 
sleep, and the eagle with narrower flight wheeled round and round his 
eyrie. Presently the deep, fitful, and malignant music of a hurricane was 
lieard creeping like a spirit up the cljfl*s ; the mountain-pines rustled into 
sudden life, and their gaunt sepulchral limbs, as they swung with dull 
motion to each blast, seemed endowed with a voice from the grave. Our 
postillion was the first to warn us of danger. His lively songs had for some 
time sunk into a lower key, and at every fresh turn of the road he looked 
uneasily around as if to assure himself of shelter. 

We were at this moment winding round thebluff projection4)f a J|ill, when 
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suddenly the whole heaven appeared on fire. Repeated bursts of thunder 
ensued, rolling away peal after peal among the mountains, and accompa- 
nied by such floods of rain, that even the smaUdst summer-streams, hw'oU 
len to the site of rirert, came rushing in cataraete acrosa our path. Pa^ 
ralysed at a sight with whose import she was well acquainted, Marie in« 
stittctiTely drew closer towards me. *^ We are lost,*' she at length ex^aimed, 
and £sanUy pressed my hand to her pale lips. It seemed indeed but toe true. 
Our horses had become quite restive, and every advanee we made was 
performed with dreadful uncertainty. A light, however, that feebly twmkled 
at a vast distance beyond ns, appeared to hold out a promise of protection. 
<<If we can but gain the direction from whence it comes," said our postil- 
lion, " we may yet be safe ; if not, we must inevitably perish." Hardly 
had he spoken, when a tremendous thunder-clap shook the detached frag-^ 
ments of a rock, whose base sloped gently towards us. Down came the 
enormous mass, but luckily ere it had time to reach us, our horses, mad- 
dened at the sound, dashed on at their fullest speed. In vain the postillion 
strove to check them ; he was flung off at the first attempt, and by a sudden 
flash of lightning that streamed full across the road, I beheld — gracious 
God ! these eyes beheld— his mangled body roll over the edge of a preci- 
pice, from whence, heard far Above the thunders of the tempest, came up 
his shrill piercing yell of agony, as he plunged crashing through briar 
and brake, and then sunk into the abyss beneath. 

I was by this time in a state little short of distraction, for death, I clear- 
ly perceived, surrounded me on all sides. He looked out in sullen gran- 
deur from among the clonds, spoke his awful warnings in the wind, and 
robed himself in the likeness of the cataract, that foamed along at an im- 
measurable depth below me. It seemed almost presumption to contend 
against such odds ; but when I heard the sobs of the gentle girl who sate, 
half fainting, beside me — ^when I called to mind her youth, her beauty, her 
innocence, and felt that but for me, all these must soon have end, I resolved 
to make one last desperate attempt. With this view I burst open the car- 
riage-door, and clasping her in my arms, was already prepared for a 
spring, when the re*a(^arance of the light, that now flashed full be^re 
ns, induced me to hesitate. Not a moment was to be lost. We were evi- 
dently in the neighbourhood of some cottage, a fact of which even our 
horses seemed aware, for scarcely had I called aloud for help, when they 
slackened their speed,and stopped, panting, at the door of a small anl^rge, 
or post-house. 

Exhausted with the day's fatigue, Marie retired early to rest, wlnle 
I, too much excited for sleep, reniained alone for hours in the parlour, 
or rather kitchen, of our ion. The dying knell of the postillion stiU 
rung with frightful distinctness in my ear. I seemed to catch the lost 
agoni^g glare of his eye : to hear the heavy {4unge of his body, and 
watch the stiffening muscles as they slowly settled in the yellow spasms of 
death. To Marie sudi horrors were, fortunately, unknown, for her senses^ 
estranged at the time, had heard neither the shriek nor the fall of the vic- 
tim. I reserved, therefore, to spare her feelings, and by giving a pretended 
aceomut of iiis Uidisposition, to preclude all her farther inquiries. 

Meanwhile the excitement produced by this event had j^ugbt on a 
slow fever, so that, hj morning, I was seriously indisposed. And now 
dMine forth the full tendrrrness of the woman and the friend. The hand of 
Marie administered my cordials, her conversation beguiled my solitude. 
Bor four day% dorin^ wliich I scarcely broathed, she seldom quitted mj 
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«»de. Often in the indistinct twilig^ht of my mind, wben perception was 
coDfttsed and wandering, appeared a fairy form, radiant with youth and 
beauty, atid illumining all around me with the blessed sunshine of her 
presence ; but when, in my eagerness to grasp the shadow, I awoke to 
comparatiye recollection — it was to find a fairer figure by my side, wiping 
the moisture from my brow, freshening my parched lips, and administer- 
ing those soothing attentions in which woman reigns without a riral. In 
consequence of such unremitting kindness, aided by the mistakes of a vil- 
lage empiric, whose physic, by good luck, I refused to swallow, my fever 
soon began to abate. But, as 1 recovered from one malady, I rapidly im- 
bibed a worse. My heart—- my heart became affected, and I could no 
longer bear my young nurse from my sight. When seated at evening by 
the window of our humble inn, I heard her anticipate a meeting with Hip^ 
polyto ; when I listened to the soft tones of her voice, as she ofiered up 
ber hymn to the virgin ; and on our separation for the night, felt my hand 
pressed in mute gratitude to her lips, I could, with difficulty, command my 
emotions. 

A Week had thus elapsed, and preparations Were made for our depar*. 
tare. As the carriage was too much shattered to proceed, we hired a 
couple of mules, and, under the direction of an experienced gnide, re- 
newed our romantic journey. Marie had previously written to her lover 
requesting him to meet her at the foot of the last chain of Appennines, and 
every hour increased her impatience for a reply. Once, in particular, as 
we passed over a lofty ridge, whence the first view of France was gained, 
1 observed this feeling with a sigh that attracted her notice. " You arc 
ill," she exclaimed, looking kindly in my face. " 1 am indeed," I re- 
plied, " but mine is an illness of the soul ; even you, love, cannot cure me 
of thatk** A long interval of silence ensued, during which, day had in- 
sensibly declined. Anxiously, therefore, we began to look around us for 
shelt<»* * but as, notwithstanding our haste, neither house nor village ap- 
peared, we were constrained to pass the night in a sort of recess or cave, 
where, thanks to the providence of our guide ! we found every requisite 
convenience. 

By this time the sun had wheeled for away to the west. Long pensile 
streaks of ^Id and azure ed^d each saffron cloud, throwing out, in bold 
relief, its rich fantastic drapery, while a warm purple glow hung, like a 
gkwry, over the landscape. Eastward was heard the tolling of a far-off 
convent-bell, joined, at intervals, with the careless whistle of the moun- 
taineer ; and when this last had ceased, a thousand birds, in chorus, 
took wp their evening hymn. " What a lovely sun-set !" exclaimed Ma- 
rie, as she watched its effect on my countenance. ** May such another 

" the shrill tones of a bugle interrupted her farther remarks, and 

presently appeared a troop of horsemen, winding, file after file, along the 
valley beneath us. For a few minutes the sun shone proudly down on 
bunuslied helms and banners: the next instant all had disappeared ; even 
the music died off the wind, and nothing could be heard but the tinkling 
•choes of the sheep-bell. Fatigued, as usual, with ber journey, Marie now 
prepared for r^poee* My warmest Mantle was accordingly spread round 
■er on the ground, and when this was suitably adjusted, 1 received her 
smiling adieus, and then wandered away to a slight distance from the cave. 

The night was well fitted for a ramble. It came on clear, warm^ and 
voloptuous, accompanied by a silver mist that r6bed heath, rock, and hill, 
in vj^or. Not the slightest signs of animation appeared, nature lay 
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dead before mc, and even the chariot of the hour seemed to pause in its 
career, while I, restless and desponding, moved alone amid the solitudes of 
earth. Alone upon earth— what awe do these words create ! Yet this, I 
internally exclaimed, must be my destiny. A few hours, and the form that 
now gilds my path will set in night for ever ; like a dream, she will elude 
my grasp, and leave but the memory of what has been. Such is human 
life. A little sunshine illumines its onward road, but ere we can bask in 
its beams a scowl appears on the horizon, and one dull unvarying cloud 
hovers in dark shadow before and behind- us. As these reflections sug- 
gested themselves to my mind, 1 returned, in thoughtful silence, towards 
the cave, and beheld its gentle inmate still buried in repose. There she 
lay — the young, the sincere, the beautiful, — with one snowy arm half-hid- 
den beneath her head, and the other pressed upon a bosom so serene and 
pulseless, that even the ringlets, which lay like summer shadows on its sur- 
face, but scarcely seemed ^o stir. How innocent she looked ! A warmer 
flush than usqal glowed in rich beauty on her cheek, the kerchief that 
bound her head was loosened, and her mantle partly shaken ofl* in the 
movementsofsleep, disclosed the full luxuriance of her form. My feet 
stood rivetted to the spot. Strange emotions stirred within me, and the 
longer I continued to gaze, the wilder throbbed the pulses of each vein; 
For one brief instant I was overcome ; the next saw me proudly conque- 
ror, resolved that she who, in the noble confidence of her nature, had in- 
trusted her all to my honour, should never, never repent it. " Sleep on, 
sweet girl," I said, " while, with the tenderest solicitude of a brother, I 
shield your repose from J^arm. Sleep on, and if your dreams be of love, 
may they be pure and happy as yourself." With these words I softly 
stooped towards her, imprinted one long burning kiss upon her cheek, 
then hastily quitted her side, and watched without the cave till morning. 

The sun was high in heaven as we ascended the last chain of hills that 
alone divided us from France. The time was now come that we should 
part — perhaps for ever — and that two fond hearts, so long and so unde- 
servedly separated, should again be united. In his reply to Marie's letter, 
Hippolyte had agreed to meet us at the extreme boundaries of the Appen- 
nines, and already we were far advanced towards their termination in the 
Duchy of Parma. Every succeeding hour increased, in consequence, the 
emotion of my companion. Hopes, affections so long blighted, put forth 
fresh blossoms in her young mind, and never did she appear so resistless, 
as when I saw her for the last time on earth. , How different were my sen- 
sations. Alone in the desolation of my heart, I moved, an envious phan- 
tom, by her side. The morning was in unison with my feelings. Dull va- 
pours still hung in tangled masses upon the summits of each hill and cliff*, 
and if, now and then, a wild bird flew screaming above my head, its very 
cry seemed prophetic of misfortune. Thus absorbed in gloom, I had 
scarce leisure to remark our progress, till the mists rising on a sudden, 
like a curtain, from the landscape, disclosed its full uninterrupted beauties. 
The sight was ineffably magnificent. Beside us shot up the glittering 
spires of Genoa, bounded by the silver waves of the Mediterranean, with 
here and there a white sail glistening like a star upon its bosom ; and be- 
fore us, skirting, as it were, the horizon, rose the blue hills of Parma and 
Piedmont. 

We had, by this time, left the last chain of Appennines behind us, when 
suddenly a carriage appeared in the distance, rolling with the velocity of 
lightning towards us. Was it ■ ?— Yes, it must be Hippolyte ; and as 
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the unwelcome thought intruded itself on my mind, 1 made an involuntary 
pause ; and, for the last time, thus addressed myself to Marie : " The 
hour, lady, has now arrived, when both you and I must part. Before, 
however, we separate, I would say a few words which, from a cx>nsidera- 
tion of your unprotected state, I have hitherto withheld. The charms of 
your mind, the graces of your person, and, above all, the unequalled 
tenderness of your heart, have created in my breast a passion that can 
never be extinguished. Nay, start not at my confession. Think you that 
I who, throughout this delightful journey, have sustained a struggle, 
greater than man ever yet endured, will now stoop to degrade it ? Never, 
lady, never. I have but a few words to add. This miniature," here I 
placed my portrait in her hands, " was drawn by the dearest friend I have 
ever known, and I now present it to one who is dearer, than even life it- 
self. Amid the varied attractions of society, it may serve sometimes to 
call to her mind the solitary stranger of Rome, and the hours passed witlj 
bim in the secluded bosom of the Appennines." With these words I drew 
nearer to her side, but scarcely had 1 time to raise her hand to my lips, 
when the sound of the driver's whip announced the rapid approach of the 
chariot. On a sudden it made a halt ; the door flew open ; a stranger, in 
a military dress, advanced, and at the same instant my young and suscep- 
tible companion was pressed to the bosom of Hippolyte. What followed 
I have never been able to recall, for my heart was bursting at the time ; 
and without bidding either Marie or her lover adieu, I rushed in agony 
from their presence. A silence of a few minutes ensued, after which the 
sound of wheels was again heard ; and from the brow of a neighbouring 
hill, where 1 had stationed myself, I witnessed, with folded arms, the de- 
parture of my fair fellow-traveller. She recognised me, I saw, in an in- 
stant, for her hand waved a mute farewell ; and still, as the chariot went 
rattling along its path, I heard the sweet echoes of her voice ascending 
faintly from the valley below me. A sudden turn of the road concealed 
her for ever from my sight- 
Thus was I left again alone ; alone too in the -flreariest solitude. My 
sole amusement consisted in retracing the scenes over which 1 had so lately 
travelled with Marie. The cave where I had watched her sleeping, the 
eminence from which I had pointed out to her the first view of France, be- 
came, henceforth, objects of my holiest reverence. But the inn — the dear 
little mountain inn ! where we had passed so many happy hours together 
— ohjwho shall say with what feelings I again beheld it ! Yet, cheerless 
as it now appeared, it was still sacred, for all around it spoke of love and 
Marie. "Here," 1 involuntarily exclaimed, " she first bade me goodnight ! 
here she sung her evening Ave-Maria ! and here, from the window where 
1 now stand, she watched the fading sun-set ! Perhaps she is gazing on 
it still ; but she thinks not of me— oh, no ! far happier thoughts engross 
ber ardent mind, and the stranger, like a dream, is forgotten !" These 
bitter reflections continued, with but few intermissions, to haunt my ima- 
gination for years ; and often in the midst of crowds, when a fairer form 
than usual flitted across my road, I turned, with a sigh, to the recollection 
of Marie. Even to this moment her image blooms, like an ever-green, in 
my mind ; and sometimes, when in dreams the Appennines rise before me 
ID their grandeur, I see her, kind and gentle, as when, thirty years ago, 
she sat beside my couch in sickness. — But they are gone, the lover and 
the lofed, Hippolyte and his devoted Marie ; their very names have been 
lOTg since forgotten, and all that is now known of them is, that they once 
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THE ROtJND TABLE. NO. YI, « 
" THE OPENING OF THE BUDGET. 

iVefm^ Tobias Mbrtoit, Pretidtnty wiik ike CfonMbwtors' Bok befi^re kirn, Clvt- 
TEBMVCKf Alleym, Oaxlst, ftttd the PuBuaHBK, aU in evidemt distress. 

Tobias Mebton. I am grieved to tell you, GeatlemeD, tbat our excellent Seere* 
Uryp J. H. H. is seriously uuHsposed. I called to see him yesterday— ^ul;, alas! k^ 
was chang^ed and spiritless ;, worn dpwn with pal a ; shadow j, incorporeal^ as his inl* 
tials ', and, above all — he wanted shayingr. He has had sense enough, l^wever, to 
dismiss his physicians ; and since they have given him over, why, there are still 
hopes. Meantime, we must contrive to langh without him, for the lower bin, thank 
God— Ah, Clutterbuck, is that you ? Wliy, man, your ftuje is a yard long. AUeyn, 
too — I beg your pardon, but really, my gieod fellow, you must not take this so de- 
plorably to heart. What ! and does our gentle Bibliopolist weep too ? — ^** Nay, then, 
fall Csesar." {Takes out his kandkerckief,) 

Clutterbuck. Enough, enough ^ grief has made me thirsty; Alleyn, the wine 
irtands with you. 

AiXEYN. It is a ftiult of which I am seldom guilty. (Here the batOe g4fas ratmi^ 
forming in its course an iUusiratum of << Perpetual Motion") 
, Tobias. [With your permission, Gentlemen, I will just give one toast; "A speedy 
recovery to J.tLH.^ and then proceed to business. (Wkile tkey are drinking this 
toast^ tke President pulis out a pile cfMSS.from tke Correspondents* Box.) 

Tobias, in continuation. Silence in court while the Judge delivers his charge. 
The first article, Gentlenaen of the Jury, to which I shall cftU your attention, is signed 
*< X. Y. Z." and professes to be the commencement of ft Series to be entitled) ^* Life 
in the City.** Is it your pleasure to hear it read ? 

Oflfif ES. By all means. 

Tobias reads as follows ;— 

LIFE IN the CITYj OB, MRS. HIGGS "AT HOME.*' 

Mas. HxGGSy a rioh widow, some three nights i^o 
Gave a splendid "At Home" to her Mencb in tie Row : 
A few stars from the West came to shine at her feast, 
Together with all the wise men of the East ; 
Oh, the flower of each sex, from Cheapside to Rag Fair, 
Assembled by wholesale in Salisbury Squaie. 

From eight until ten to this Vanity mart 
RollM on the loud thundeis of carriage and cart, 
Mr. Dobbs came on foot, Mr. Foote upon horse. 
And the two Misses Stnitt in a carriage of course ; 
While Higgins and Wiggins, a notable pair, 
Dash'd up in a buggy to Salisbury Square. 

The party assembled concision l>egins*- 

** Excuse me, good Sir, but you're kicking my shins"—* 

** So poor Jenny Dawson has lost her Mamma'*— 

** There's Billy — Good Gracious ! how like his Papa" — 

** Is this here Mrs. Higgs, Madam V— " No, Sir, that ere 

To the zj|3^t 's, out good lady of Sahsbuiy Square." 

' While thus the young folks tattled on t£te a t^te. 
The elders sate down to a game at picquette ; 
There was old Mrs. Mite, the rich cheesemonger's lady. 
Miss Snack8,Mr. DQbb8,and Sir Judith O'Grady : 
All silent and solemn — ^in short, you'd declare. 
They drove from a dungeon to Sausbury Square. 

But hark ! the dock strikes, and like sheep to the fold, 
Down rush to their supper the young and the old : 
Mrs. Higgs led the way, followed close by Miss Poole, 
Hanging light on the arm of Sir Phelim O'Toole ; 
Who whisper'd soft vows in her ear, till you'd swear 
He was Cupid Icinsplanted to Salisbmy Square. 
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How swiii from the cfah flsw ctu;h turkey sway y 
How faded each tart lifce aghost from the fray ! 
One aoomeiit in splendour am apple^e shone, # 

The next both the pie and the i^ples were gone ; 
Fowl, ciftlet, and custard, all TanishVlin air- 
So much &« the magic of SaHsbory Square. 

The supper concluded, Sir Phelim OToole 
QmttiDg (i^^ess apo^te !) the aide of IVIiss Poole, 
Bridled up to his hc^tess, and looking her through 
With his only black eye, that did bunneas for two, 
Heaved sighs from a heart which seemM broken by care — 
What a sight for the widow of Salisbury Square ! 

Surprised she look'd up as he slowly drew nigh. 
And caught the fond glance of his jolly black eye ; 
She strove hard to blush, but her cheek was o'erpread 
With a yellow suffusion in lieu of a red ; 
Yet, spite of this failure, she ctied with a stare, 
** Welcoiae, Sir PheliiD, to Salisbiny Square." 

Then she drank to his health till the party broke up. 
With a drop in her eye like the drop in her cup, 
And ere the next sun gilt the church of Saint Bride> ' 
The Newspaper colwims anndunced far and wide. 
That Sir Phelim O 'Toole, from the town of Clontaire, 
Had espoused the tich wadow of Salisbury Square. 

Tobias. The second article, sifOMl A, ie written in a most blood-thirsty band. 
The very letters look like daergers, and are well worthy of the name, which is, « The 
Romantic Reven^; or, the Bravo of Bohoaria/* 

Omit Es. Away with it. No << bra^os*' for the Round Table, excepting only those 
which ifollow up your witticisms, Toby. {Bravo condemned— -Guilty y Death.) 

Tobias. The third is entitled ^ Amelia Paterson^ a Sketch from Life 3 dedicated 
to Colonel B ." 

Omnes. Send it, then, by the g^eneral post to Berkeley Castle. It will iie7er«u!t 
the Round Table. {Article rejected.) 

Tobias. The fourth contribution, Gentlemen, has at least modesty to recommend 
it, for it is entitled, << Sonnet to half a Rese>Ieaf." Come, now, what say yon to this 
denii-poet ? Is he Guilty, or Not Guilty ? 

Omnes. €kiiHy of an assault, with intent to murder — the reputation of the lAie- 
rary Magnet. {Sonnet condenmed.) 

Tobias. The fifth article (deuce take th^se flpectaoles, they are always slipping^ 
off ray nose) is called " Ode to an Ear- wig.'* 

Omnes. No eaip-wig, bo ear-wig^. {-Ear-migput to death.) 

Tobias. The sixth contribution. Gentlemen, has, for its title, *' Philosopfaieal 
Reflectkms on ^eeiag a Hottentot in Top-boots. By Veritas.*' 

Omnes. Away with it — the very name is enough. (Brave condemned^ 

Tobias. The seventh oommunioation (not bullet, remember) is called, *< Strictures 
on the late Tragedy of Ravenna, with a Receipt for brewing -a modem Drama." It 
sonnds likely — shall I read it ? 

Omnes. By alf Th,«^tth8. 

Tohiui reads a» fellows .''^ 

A RECEIPT FOR BR«WIN« A 'BlIAGEDV : BY DRAMATIC M. 

Guns, trumpets, blunderbusses, drums, and thunder. 

Pope. 

'^FiND a rascal (no difficult thinj^ in this age), give him a tolerable head-piece, and 
throw him into the company of an admirie^ and romantic companion. Hateh a 
good crime, and spin a page or two of sentiment to salve it over. Piok ottt an ac- 
commodating young heroine — tall, tragic, and tvemendous. Get a pair of scales, 
and weigh your principal scenes in them, viz. between hero and lieiioiney and hefo 
and hit friend. Let thorn balance well, and shortsn whicheTer weighs heaTiest. 
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Let the four first acts be.taken up vrith tears and pocket-hsoidker chiefs ; but, in act 
fifth, let the scene be a prison, no matter where — time, no matter what. Let your 
hero be. seen pacing the floor of his prison ; and, above all, let the chains clank. After 
this, let the door grate on its rusty hinges (the hinges should always be rusty), and 
the heroine turn in to the hero, like Coleridge*s ChristabeUe, * with three paces and 
a stride.' Moreover, let her faint in his arms, as it will save much valuable con- 
versattoDy which may be transferred to your next farce. After this, you may let her 
recover, and acquaint the audience (at least those who are awake) that she has come 
to die with her lover. Then let the scene change to a gallows, with gong-bells,, 
muffled drums, war-hoops,^Jews'-harp8, &c. &c. all roaring away, like a fish-woman. 
Then enter Jack Ketch, with a song, followed byt two lictors, the Reis efiendi, and an 
executioner, with an axe sticking out of his coat-pocket. This consistency of cha- 
racter will have an electrical effect, on the well-known principle of * omne ignotum 
pro magnifico.' After this procession has passed three times across the stage, let 
the hero station himself on the scaffold, and Jack Ketch approach him with the white 
night-cap. At this insult, the hero will, of course, rouse himself— tip Jack a black- 
eye — kiss the heroine, till the whole theatre rings with the smack — and then die, as 
many a tragedy has died before him — still-born and sentimental.'' ^ 

Tobias. Our eighth correspondent, Gentlemen, signs himself '^ Damon," and has 
dropped into our box a pastoral, which the two first lines will, I think, sufficiently 
condemn : 

** How beautiful the country do appear 
At this time of the year." 

Alleyn. Really, Mr. President, this last poetical morceau is too touching, too 
overpowering — I must digest it with a glass. Here, Jonathan; a fresh bottle from 
the lower bin j and mind, whatever you do, keep it steady. The last was too much 
shaken. 

Omnes. Hear him — hear him! ("exit Jonathan. J 

Tobias. Grentlemen, I must once more request your attention ; but as our con^ 
tributions are numerous, pouring in from all parts of the country, I shall content 
myself with simply repeating their titles. To begin then : here are '' Lines on a dead 
Jack- Ass, by Sterne Redivivus."' '< Thoughts suggested by a Dish-clout." " Stan- 
zas on a Post-boy, by Vindex." " Impromptu on seeing a qup of TUoffee thrown into a 
Lady's Work-bag." "Meditations on a Tooth-brush." "Stanzas, by Juvenis." 
" The Adventures of a Rambler." • " Highways andByeways, or Tales of Newgate, 
by a Foot-pad." " Cursory Reflections on a Gnat-bite." " Ditch-water, a didactic 
Poem." "Tales of " ' 

Omnes. Stop, for God' ssake I or we shall all expire under this infliction. 

Tobias. As you please ; but here comes Jonathan (Enter Jonathan with a cob- 
webbed bottle, and a cork-tcrew in his hand J ; so atec permissiony Gentlemen, I will 
. just dictate polite dismissals to these unsuccessful correspondents, with compliments 
to the 'authors of " Life in the City," and " Receipt for brewing a Tragedy," and 
then — Hey for the lower bin, and the " Round Table" for ever. 

Omnes. Huzza ! th'e Literary Magnet (bless its sweet face) and the Round Table 
for ever ! 

(Scene closes with the President dictating circulars to Jonathan, in the back- 
ground; Clutterbuck quizzing Alletn, in the front; and OaklbY jtut 
waked from a nap by certain hissing sounds symptomatic of a rush or gush- 
ing forth of something — probably of Port wine.) 



SUBJECT OF THE PLATE, FROM LORD BYRON'S CORSAIR. 

Stanza XII. Of that closed eye, which opens but to pain. 

He slept in calmest seeming-^or his breath And once unclosed — but once may close 
Washush'd sodeep — Ah! happy if in death! again. 

He slept— Who o'er his placid slumber bends t That form, with eye so dark, and cheek so 
His foes are gone — and here he hath no fair, 

friends ; And auburn waves of gemm'd and braided 
Is it some seraph sent to grant him grac€wl hair ; 

No, 'tis an eartldy form with heavenly face! With shape of fairy lightness— naked foot. 

Its vhite arm raised a lamp — yet gently hid, That shines like snow, and falls <m earth as 
Lest tbe ray flash abruptly on the lid mute. 
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' Is it some Seraph sent to ^rant him grace? 
No/tis an earthly form with heavenly Face. 

The Corsair Stanza XII. 

I.cndr'Tv. WlUCu?ny CharlU^rv Wrii/hf . 6S. Fute-rn ester J\ow. 
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THB ALBUM. 

No. L 

Thb AlbHBi ! Well : what Album ? Whj, Sir, My Annt'i Album. And, 
t>ray Sir, wbat has your^ or any other man^s, Annt^s Album to do with the 
literary Magnet ? Ay, *< there's the rub," that is the yery question I ex- 
pected. You editors are such inouisitiye gentlemen, that you are never 
satisfied nntil you have got at the bottom of every thing. WeU, well, you 
lAiall be told the histflfry of 

Mt Aunt*i Album. 

You most know then. Sir, that diere is, as there are many others abont 
mie-and-twenty miles from London, on the great north road, just at the 
rising of one hill and at the foot of another, a long dirty lane hedged on 
both sides, and with deep cart-rucks in the middle ; the course of which 
lane, trodden with due caution through all its windings, will> after an hour 
and a half's good (I should say bad) walking, bring you out to a sweet- 
smelling clover-field: across which i^re two foot-patl&, one of which leads 
to a certain village. At the extremity of this village, enclosed in a green 
paling with a pair of modem gates, suiYounded by a garden, or, as my aunt 
loves to term it, a fine plantation, stands my uncle's house<— named froipi the 
colourof the palisades VerdCottage; though in exact opposition to the will 
of my uncle, who had set his heart upon christening it Corinth House, from 
a merchandise to which he owed a considerable part of his wealth* 

My uncle is a plain sensible man, verging towards 60— not over trou- 
bled with politeness (his share of which, as he jocosely observes, is tho 
worse for the wear) ; clear at accounts, having some knowledge of the 
stocks, and good at back-gammon« My aunt^ who is five years younger, 
and does her best to appear twenty, is the youngest daughter of the 
youngest son of a half-pay colonel, supposed to be descended from a gen- 
tle (if not noble) fomily ; and whenever my uncle has ventured to hint his 
disapprobation of certain riotous assemblages held in his house at Austin 
Friars, termed balls, where his least inconvenience has been the replacing 
three or four pannels to the hall-door and divers baluster rails— not to men- 
tion the total loss (for the time) of all right of possession in his own house 
—elbowed and sneered at by all the coxcombs from Tower Hill to Fleet 
Street,— when he has gently hinted his dislike to such goings on, this pride 
of birth, like Teucer'^s shield, has stood her in excellent stead. *^ 'Tis not 
for us (meaning herself and daughters), 'tis not for us, Mr* Cinnamon, who 
have gentle blood in our veins, to do things like common citizens' wives : 
if you are getting too old to rdidi life, that is no reason why we^ that are 
young, should be tired of it." 

This and such-like speeches, if they did not convince by their reason, at 
feast vanquished by mere force and volubility of delivery* 'Twas an occa^ 
sion like this that gave rise to the subject of this paper. 

My uncle being what lean ^isigns and half-pay captains call *^ devilish 
warm in the buck-skin ;" and the wealthier cit, in snug circumstances; 
felt as elderly gentlemen, who have spent the first fifty years of their 
lives in trade, generally do— that it was time he had left the bustle of 
the city to live in quiet* He hinted as much to Mrs. C— : who entered 
warmly into the idea, and proposed a house at the West End,-- ^Old Brook 
Street or Cornwall Terrace ; or, s^t the least, the lower end of Harley Street: 
she saw no reason — (not she) — why they might not support as handsome an 
establishment as Mrs. W , the proctor's lady. But my uncle, who saw 

Vol, III^Part XVU. F n } 
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to what all this tended, and who was as anxious to get rid of card^parties 
as of business, was determined (for once) to follow the bent of his own in- 
clinations : and, notwithstanding the entreaties, the scoldings, and tbe 
** What will the R.s say to it ?" together with the glum looks of the joung 
ladies, he, after a fortnight's sarvttj, pitrbed upon tb^ spot,' the way to which 
I have just described ; and in another fortnight, maugre all the aforesaid 
and greater obstructions, my uncle found himself seated very copnfortably 
in his easy arm-chair at tbe right-band side of the fire-place in the kitchen, 
smoking his afternoon's pipe — my aunt having strictly interdicted the 
incense of tobacco from forming any. part in tbe fumigation of her upper 
apartments. 

It was a Saturday evening— -I had just entered on an errand frcm my 
aunt-— the old g^entienian was knocking out the ashes from his pipe prepara- 
tory to a iVesh charge, when the post-boy's bom and a ring at ^e gate an* 
Bounced the arrival of a package from town. My mncle laid dovn lui 
pipe, and after the ladies had disencumbered the box of its ohief tMa* 
sures — presses and the newest fashions, &c. he proceeded to opes a p«« 
tentous-iooking package for himself: it was no other than a journal, in* 
tended to be made after his own fashion, for a foithful entry of his do* 
mestic expenditure— Mr. Cinnamon understanding it was not genteel fof 
people of quality to trouble themselves with those aiRiirs. But t«o boob 
he discovered that the book in question was every thing but the thiag 
he wanted ; it was neither a journal nor a waste-book — neither fit for a 
counting-house nor hitcb^i — 'twas neither so high as his counting-house 
roof, nor ^o wide as his ware-room door : but Uwas enough, it would not 
answer the purpose for which it was intended : and as it was paid for^ 
frem a bad debt, the question to be considered was, to what use it €(mid 
be applied.— We all hazarded an opinion. 

My uncle, who heartily wished both the book and the man that made 
it at the devil, thought it would do famously for the coaeh-offioe : Mis^ 
Susan hinted curl-papers, to which Miss Amelia satisfied herself with ob- 
jecting : my aunt thought it served htm right, and she should v<4e for 
burning it at once, that we might have the covers to roof in the new wash- 
house, ^Twas my ill fortune in jest to drop something about an aHbum. 

An Album! (my aunt caught up the word) — an Album) why Mfs. 

W . has an Album : an excellent thought ! we'll have it eonerod widi 

naorocco and gold. 

Mr. €--■ — , who loved peace, and was glad to find any use for Jm bat* 
gain, that might stay the motion of his wife's pendulum, ^a^e up the eoB-> 
test after a fow wmtos indistinctly heard: among which were ^^ridi^aleus 
ward-mote book— register of foUy ;" and this Goliath of Albfoas is tube 
installed with all the ceremony of a ^* Book of the Church :*' myself bi^ving 
the honour of the first autograph — ^my aunt being at length convinced, lirom 
my Hues on her birth-day, that I really possess mor^ ability than she 
had been aware of. 

Now, Sir, as I hai^ the least possible iidcKng for the honour die intends 
Bie, I have chosen your Magazine as the best calculated (it being read by 
the young ladies) to assist me in this my peritoua sitnatiop, by mHying 
her from tier ridiculous notion. Yon have nothing to do, Mr. £c&or, but to 
fall her that it is rulgar— pneposterously ouirt — and that she will 4e weli 
to drop it before the W.s, who not keeping any but city company are igoe* 
rani of the movements ^f the ton. ^UmI I shall have to sign myseM'yenr 
debtor for ever. 

J. A. G. 
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LfiCTUBfiS OK POETRY.* 

Jio.lL 

011 THE ftEXIlrft AUD IPOVTRY OF WOROSWORTH. 

Kothlngp, in our age, I have obserred, is more preposterous than the running judg* 
ments upon poetry wad poehj-^HvN Joxson^s Biscoyeries. 

As I always lote to tell my own stories my own way, and being somewhat 
advanced in years, the digressive being more adapted to my age and tem- 
perament than any other method of writings 1 hope the ardent yoiUhful reader 
will pardon iny last essay on the Genius and Poetry of Wordsworth, be> 
cause I said nothing of either — nay, I must even go on and apologise for 
a &iult before I commit it, and ask his pardon for not mentioning, if it 
should so happen, either his genius or poetry in this. Nay, farUier, I 
may perhaps finish my series, and still remain silent on these two com- 
m<m-place worcls, Genius and Poetry— -for I may not be able to disco- 
f er that Wordsworth possesses them. At the same time, I am not with- 
out hopes that it will be perceived in due time, that the course I shall 
pursue is the best that could be imagined, resembling the care and pains 
taken to lay the foundation of a good education^ Or of a noble buildings 
which, the farther you begin below the surfiice, proves more advantageous 
in what is above. Those who read my first will remeD))>er that it was 
there satisfactorily asserted, that versification is the only difjferenee be- 
tween prose and poetry, and that poetry is la$iguage versified^ And I 
^ppreliend that assertion, in this case, as in a thousand others, js proof; 
but if any think otherwise, and demand something more satis^ctory, let 
him read carefully No. I., and seriously cogitate on the matter brought 
before him?— let him haunt out all the definitions he can findi peruse all 
the critics and commentators on this nice point— and then say whether he 
can produce a better definition of poetry, than that poetry is language ver- 
sified. 

. Having learned the fundamental rules of arithmetic, and studied a little 
]^ra<^cal geometry, I make some claims to the character of a mathemati- 
cian, and this will account to the common reader for the mode of reasoning 
adopted in my present inquiry. It will also provb to him that my knack 
at a definition is not a mere assumption, but a legitimate deduction fi*om 
premises, not less certain than my knowledge of the fundamental rules of 
arithmetic and practical geometry. On these grounds it was my intention 
to define, for the advantage of the novice, and those who have but recently 
become readers of the Literary Magnet, the words language and vertd- 
fication ; but to save time I will do no more in the ma^ematical depart- 
ment, than advance one postulate : viz. Let it be granted that all the read- 
ers of the Literary Magnet understand the terins^ language and versifi- 
cation* 

The ultimate object of all language, speaking and writing, being infer* 
mation ot amusement, or both ; the ultimate object of poetry must be 
inatnKti<m, an^usement, or bothp-— poetry being nothing but language vw« 
sified. If then poetry be nothing but rexsm^Wou, what need is there 
for it— of what use is it ? What advantage is ther^ in it ^ Great need, 
great use, great advantage. What need is there for steam or gunpowder, 

^ Iv mtr dnt Lecture the gesenrt tKfe to tft^vs papers -mm^ hy sonte Mistake, 
oiiitfd. Omt remerlw upon Am genfiM aacl WVitil^ of paMionfor barcb^ ar^ i& be 
9tatMmtd sabMiary t^ one gnat piirpotek*«Hai» imt^tHgtiiiom Info ike nature ef 
poetry. 
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or gas-lightS) or balloons, €ft doiliOB^ or bread^or music^ or painting ? 
The faculties bestowed on man by his Creator were not intended to lie 
dormant — neither do they. The erer-vary ing minds of men are constantly 
occupied, as their bodies are, in taming all things to pleasure and utility. 
One man adds to the discoveries of another, and one age advances the 
knowledge of its predecessor. On this principle there can be little doubt 
that prose preceded verse, that verse, or poetry, is an improvement — a 
discovery ; that dancing was first practised on Terra Firma, then on the 
tight, then on the slack-rope. I do not believe one word of the assertion, 
that poetry was spoken and written before prose. The difficulty of the 
thing is a sufficient confutation of such a notion; besides, no voyager 
ever found a people, however barbarous, that spoke in verse. I shall 
therefore make poetry a discovery, consequent on prose, as snuffers are 
to candles— the invention of steam to heating water, and the engines 
^hi^h it propels to steam, as the satellites of Jupiter, and the ring of Sa- 
turn, to the telescope. Without asserting that all inventions are improve- 
ments, I should yet like to hear the following question discussed : viz. 
Whether has poetry or gunpowder conferred the greater benefit on man* 
kind ? In addition to poetry's performing every thing that prose can per- 
form, it possesses this high and peculiar advantage, a universal pleasure, 
an attribute pleasing to all ages and nations — music : that is to say, num- 
ber, measure, and melody, rhyme and order. In a word, poetry is mathe- 
matical in a high degree. Music is, in my opinion, capable of conferring 
pleasure in a more extensive manner, and in a much higher degree, than 
any art or science invented or practised by man. Of the two inlets to 
pleasure, the eye and the ear, the Creator has formed the latter vastly su- 
perior — but this is somewhat digressive. 

The next inquiry seems to be. Whether prose and poetry can be em- 
ployed on all subjects indiscriminately ; or whether some subjects ought 
to be ti'eated in prose, to the exclusion of poetry — and some in poetnr, to 
the exclusion of prose ? To this it may be answered. That any subject 
we chose to treat of in prose, we pan treat of it in prose— and the con- 
trary ; and in any manner we please, making use, in either case, of fables, 
fictions, tropes, figures, personifications, similes, metaphors, allegories, 
dialogues, &c. which are as applicable to one species of composition as 
the other, when introduced with taste and judgment; all effects depending 
on these duly exercised. Poetry has, therefore, a universal scope, as 
nniversal as the mind of man ; and poetry (or the matter for it, which 
terms I shall, in order to avoid prolixity, use indifferently for each other) 
exists in every particle of matter, and its attributes individually, or in all 
matter collectively — in all mind and combinations of matter and mind ; in 
all their multitudinous affections, " every thing awfully vast or elegantly 
little." There is poetry in the globes of the firmament, in their magni- 
tude, in their light, in their motions, in their beauty, in their disposition. 
There is poetry in the earth, in its circumference, in its diameter, in its 
axis, in its poles, in its land and water, in its mountains, seas, tides, winds, 
storms, breezes, frost, snow, rain, rocks, and islands ; in its trees, plants, 
flowers, fruits, metals, minerals, shrubs, grass and seeds ; in its birds, 
beasts, and fishes ; in their births, lives, and deaths ; pains, pleasures, 
loves, hatreds, contentions : in their colours, shapes, and capabihties ; in 
aU their passions and movements : and, lastly, there is poetry in man, 
woman, and child — ^in infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, old age; ia 
wars^ famines, fdafnesi ; m ^iflaiess^ health, sorrow, deatfa> and burial x 
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ih ax afts and 6<iience9 ; in prudence, wisdom, foil j und ignoraaee ; in vice, 
neglect, scorn, pity ; in wealth and poverty ; in cottages, in pidaces, on 
thrones ; in a look, a word, a gesture ; in sound, in silence ; m an eye, 
a lip, a cheek, or mouth; and in ten thousand other things, that would b^ 
impossible to mention. Such are the subjects ibr poetry — and poetry, ac- 
cording to its kind, produces efiects on every class of ^e rational creation 
-~the Teamed and uneducated — ^the wicked and the virtuous — upon old 
men and maidens — ^young men and children. And of all our poetry, our 
nursery rhymes produce, perhaps, the greatest sensations. A metre bal- 
lad-4nonger, a sorry rhymer, a gingler of doggrel, a framerof ditties, is, 
to a clown or countryman, to ** the cook and chambermaid," a greater poet 
than Milton or Byron. Lord Barron himself says, ** effect is every things 
no matter how produced.*' This efiect or impression is, therefore, what 
we are to ascertain ; and in order to tfais^ we must see through what arc 
of a circle it causes a given body to vibrate by impulsion, after the man- 
ner of Dr. Hutton*s IkilHstic Pendulum. In this way, then, taking all 
classes of society under protection, it may be demanded. Which of the fol- 
lowing poems will interest most strongly the greatest number of readers, 
« Chevy Chase," one of Robin Hood's ballads, " Cock Robin," ** The 
House that Jack Built," '' The Rape of the Lock," «< The Ancient Ma- 
riner," " The Wajg^goner," or "The Corsair?'* 
Take the following examples : 



OoD prosper long our noble king. 

Our lives fund safeties all ; 
n^ere once a wofol hunting match 

On Chevy Chase dtd&U. 

Chevy Chate* 

Bold Robin Hood rang'd the forest all round. 
The forest all round nmg'd he ; 
O then did he meet with a gay lady, 
Whb came wee^nng atong this highway. 

Mtobin Hood and the three Esfuires. 

Who wiUtoU the belli who wiU toU the beU 1 
1, said the Bufl, because I can pull, 
IwilltoIltbebeU. 

Coek Bohin, 

This is the cock that dowM in die morn. 
That waked the priest all shaven smd shorn. 
That married the man all tatter'd and tom» 
That kiss'd the maiden all foriom. 
That milk'd the cow with the crumpled ham, 

That toss'd the dog 

That worried the cat 

That kiird the rat 

That eat the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built.. 

The House thaiJaeh Built 

The art of poetiy is, therefore, the art of making impressions, by means 
of language versified : there is poetry in every thing, and all men are 
poets. Every one that has an eye to see, an ear to hear, and a heart to 
feel — is a poet : and if he could convey his feelings to others in suitable 
language, it would be poetry. But all are not equal in degree — ^he who 
produces the greatest effect, is the greatest poet : he who has most matter, 
has the materials for the greater edifice ; but he cannot build without skill 
and powter i skill to contrive^ and power to exeoi^ his contrivantap Know- 



Yet graceful ease and sweetness, vtnd of 

pride. 
Might hide her fiudts, if belles had fitults to 

hide^ 
If to her share some female errors fall. 
Look in her face, and you*ll forget them aH. 
^Rape of the Loch — Pope. 

Heb Kps were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yeHow as gold. 
Her dun wasas white ariwresy; 
The niffht-mare, life-in-deaui, was she. 
Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

Jndent Mariner — Colebijdob. 

Hush, there is sqme one on the stir ! 
'Tis Benjamin the waggoner ; 
Who long hath tiod ^stoilsome way. 
Companion of the night and day. 

The Wag$oner — Wordsworth. 

The first day pass'd — he saw not her — 

Gulnare — 
The second — third — and still she came not 

/ there ; 
But what her words avouch'd, her charms 

had done, 
Or else he had not seen another sun. 

Corsair — Byron. 
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ledge is the matter ior poetry» imtiyinatioa the coatriyer, and laiigiiag«^ 
apeakiip^, and writiiig, tl^Q ^^le^toTR* Knowledge is the result of chance 
or circumstaDc^, Unagiliatioii tlie result of knowledge, and language the 
result of fduogition. 

Every msm must write aceor^ng to the hent of his genii«», in other 
wofd^t according W his education, for he cannot write eonoerning that of 
which he is ignorant. Bjr education, I do not oaean the particular ideas 
or knowledge wWch he receives fro«i a particnlwr person, or at a partien* 
lar seminary., or eollegew I understand education in a much wider sense* 
I mean, hy education, ajl the impressions which a person receives dnrii^ 
his en^re existence, for every ttni^, however smaU, nmted to what was 
previously possessed, increases its magnitiide)^ Genius is nothing hut this 
aggregate of Uttle things. 

*^ To a poet nothing can beuseless-^whatever is beautiful, and whatever 
is dreadful, must be fajiiiliar to his imagination. He must be conversant 
with all that is awfully vast, or elegantly iittle« The plants of the garden, 
the animals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, and the meteors of the 
sky, must all concur to rtore bis mind with mexbaustible variety ; for every 
idea is useful for the enforcement or decoration of moral or religious truth ; 
and he who knows most, will have most power of diversif3aj^ his scened^, 
and of gratifying his reader with remote aHusiens, and unexpected in- 
struction. But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of a poet ; 
he must be acquainted likewise with all the modes of life. His character 
requires that he estimate the happiness and misery of every condition- 
observe the power of all the passions, in all their combinations, and trace 
the changes of the human mind, as they are modified by various institu- 
tions and accidental influences of climate or custom, from the sprightliness 
of infancy, to the despondence of decrepitude. He must write as the in- 
terpreter of nature, and the legislator of mankind ; and consider himself 
as presiding over the thoughts and manners of future generations<-*as a 
being superior to time and place." 

I have extracted this eloquent passage from the tenth chapter of Dr. 
Johnson's Rasselas, a chapter that can never be read too often. 

But poets, like all things in nature, difier from each other in kind, and 
this difference is wise and good. According to Akenside, 

One punaes ihe vast aloi^e, the woiderful, die wihl ; 
AxK>ther sighs for hamumy, and gvace, aad gentlest beauty. 

It has, to the disgrace of literature, been too oft^ the fashion for 
authors to envy, despise, and ridicule each other, because all do not think 
and write alike. I^lf a dozen of them get together, and call themselves 
a school, and immediately attack halif a dozen others, who are obliged, for 
common safety, to imitate them, and call themselves a school also. Upon 
which w^ is declared, and undertaken in all its ** pomp and circumstance^' 
of nick-names, hootings; and scratcbings, and all sorts of stratagems, there- 
by carrying their school-boy tricks into n^Lanhood, for they weU remember 
their exploits when Mr. Jackson* s school was at war with Mr. Johnson's. 
All poets are of the same school, they all belong to the school of nature and 
humamty. Why should our modern poets e&ch hate allpoetry but his own i 
There is work for them all, if each would perform that ofwhich he is capable ; 

Each maght ld$ sevens pmmmce well oonttiisd, 
Woi^d all i)ut scoop to what t^ imderstand. 

k is impossible foTmei^Bvy what poet or poe^ is the best. Iff shoiM 
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be aski$df Mrh^ tfcmstifd^t^ ^^ bedt p(mty ? tb«t r^tf aiM ieOkit^^ hf ih& 
immi pet^cmti? c* fc^fthe^fcweist pfertmi* ? !ji^ tftte tottrt leafrned Of^^ most 
Igrndrtiftt ? t^ ^iWutbd ot oW age ? I ^n orfy i'ej)^^ that the pfrovitlcd 
^ (>oM^ k aih^<^^; Md cvi^ ^]»»9 of ilomet^ haa^ «s ititieft i^gid 
%6 pms^^as it* poe< ^§ iMMoffaef'. Tlf^ IKiMbk^ aitd fo^!;^ are as pbeficaf ar^ 
^ pf^fM aM #ealt%y: l^efdtfwo^tb k ffa^ po6t t^f thfe former, andf fra^ 
dared to p«f^8«tete iri hkr no^le 6cetipattoir ;^ and thii i^ ttte ](>f incf^I rea- 
son that be has befen 90^ muelk held up to rkfictde by the haff critteiSy th^ 
ig#etafi<, and the n^tnOthf. W^i^diworth, i!»lwif branding all tbeir attacks 
mtd rkti^ole, U«d iiobly dared to write o« subjectii whi^h others hate co*(- 
iidered below t4r«* itaose a*d drguity-^the animal creation, Irtimble fift', 
rural ma^meris and Rettery. Re has gone on, in opposition to' i^eoffers, 
and inCfodoeed, not a new school in poetry, as many a'ssert, btrf has Ctidfi- 
▼ated, enforced, and extended an tm one. Let him exclsdm in the nobtd 
stanza of Gray, 

Let Dot ambitioii mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys- uadr destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 
The abort and nmple ibbsIs ci the poois. 

And stiU nobler lines^ if possible, of Goldsmiths- 
Yea ! let the rich deridi^, die proud du^diia 
These aimple bkisBuigs of the lowly train. 
To me Biore deair, congenial to my heai^. 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 

The province of lore, and beauty, and flattery, and \^ar, and power, 
and high Ufe, has been hackneyed, and almost exhau^ed. Wordsworth was 
determined to prosecute another department of poetry, which, from his 
haying had the good fortune to be born in a mountainous country, he was 
well adapted to. I repeat it — he is the poet of simple nature, of humble 
life, and of the animal creation ! Rut he is an innovator, they say, he has 
degraded the muse, and converted her into a sorry creature, with not the 
least gentility or good«breeding about her. l^o which it may be answered, 
What, shall we have our eye, lip, and mouth poets, imd the most numer- 
ous and useful cliass in society be neglected ? Take from him his old men 
and his women, his fools and his idiots,, his asses and hisi horses, his wag- 
gons, carts, and spades, and he has nothing left* To this it may be an- 
swered. Take from Homer hi« batdesF, from Milton his dievils, and from 
Byron his vagabonds— and what have tbeyVeft > 

Wordsworth is like all-men^ — ^the ereature of education; There is some- 
thing original about every man, if he would only tell us what it is, if he 
would only spes^ out ; but few can afford^ that is, dare to do this. Men 
dare not speak out for fear they should be found to differ with the world I 
What [a large portion of pleasure and improvement we all lose in conse- 
quence of this cowardice. I am bold- to maintain that men*s minds are 
not more alike than their faces ; the former they mask^ but their faces are 
what nature made them. Wordsworth is, however, an honourable and 
«sefal exception tii^this practice ; he has not formied Mnus^ on the models 
of elher men (in poeQ*y at least), but has kept the noiseless tenor dfr hid 
waji with inliness, and with' a high 9ouL He has acted as all menoi 9^ 
wmf that ia, of high power, ought to^actw He has followed his own miikl, 
and dared to execute hia own purposes in spite of opposition from '^ witk 
Hngs^'proB^s, Vandala, Gotha> andHuns*" 

In the most simple of Wordsworth's poems thave is something/fhat dUr 
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plays a deep sense of things beyond the immediate subject in hand. Wm 
readers, who do not discover this, do not understand— -they know nothing of 
him* His simplicity is not the simplicity of a mere child looking at 
children, and at childish things-— he mingles the simplicity of a child with 
the feelings and understanding of a man and a philosopher. He never 
treats his subject as one, but as a part of a whole, aiid you have both be- 
fore yon. For want of perceiving this double relation, his opponents have 
attempted to ridicule him — the fault is not in him, but in '* their stars, 
dear Brutus." Whatever confidence others may place in him, he cares 
not ; he is confident in himself, and seems to want no other support than 
what his subject affords hiuK He believes in nature, and has ^* faith in 
his impulses," for he has been supported by her ever since he ** hung 
upon his mother's breast." In a word, he is the finest specimen, that I know 
amongst the poets, in illustration of that reverential line of Pop^— 

He looks through Nature up to Nature's God, 



THE OBBCIAN CHIEF TO HIS SOLDIERS* 



Hark ! hear ye how deeply the sullen gun i 
How the trumpet of war fsoin each hill is resounding : 

And see ! the invaders are spread on our shores^ 
And over our plains th« fierce war-horse is hounding. , 

Tken onward to meet them, and nerved be each hand» 

And true be each heart that for freedom aspires : 
Be firm, my brave comrades — be true to the land 

That is sacred, for e'er, by the blood of our sires. 

Though the spears'of the foe gleam bright in the sky. 

Oh ! fear not the thousands that martial before ye, 
The shades of our fathers are hovering on high, [ 

And point to the pathway of freedom and gl^. 

By the virtues and charms of the maidens we love. 
By those bosoms that e*er will our memories cherish. 

By those spirits whose prayers protect us, above, 

We'U meet the proud Moslem— and conquer or parish. 

Oh ! are we not sons of the virtuous and brave. 

Who gloriously fdl 'mid the battle's rough surge ; 
Who found, on the plains of their prowess, a grave 

Where victory's eiiput was the fall'n hero's dirge 1 

Then on to the fight, and in pride meet the foe, 

WhUst each eye with the lustre of liberty flashes ; . 
And remember, whilst death-bolts are hurl'd with each blow» 

That ye fight, sons of Greece, o'er your forefathers' ashes. 

J.H.H. 



THE MAN ABOVE. 

The Iroquois^ a nation in North America, have a cimfased notion of s 
Great Being who rules the world as he pleases. They never repine at 
the evil which this being permits.. When some mischance befals them, 
they say, ^' The Man above will have it so.^* Though it is not to be pre- 
sumed that these Indian savages ever heai4 of Zeno, or of th^ doctrines 
of the Porch, yet this simple sentence will compkiae nearly all the better 
part of the Stoic philosophy. ^ t 
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MONOPOLISTS AND PROJECTQRf* 
CCanehidedfrim tk€ Uut No J 

One fool may fiom another win» 

And then get off with moB^ stored : 
Bat, if a Shuper once comes m. 

He throws at aU, and sweeps ihebot9d.-—SwnT« 

I AM positivelj resolved to be sober. This, witbout tbe exercise of a 
certain degree of sagacity on tbe part of tbe reader, will appear an alarm* 
ing declaration. Not so mncb, indeed, as it concerns tbe future, as it 
applies to tbe past* ^' Sober ! Sir," inquires some sedate, water-loving 
old gentleman; ^^wby, are you in tbe babit of being intoxicated?*' 
Pray, Sir, consider my cane laid across your sboulders for sucb an 
absurd, impertinent inquiry. 

By resolving" to be sober, I mean that I sball endeavour to avoid tb« 
loose, fligbty, bair-brained style in wbicb I bave indulged for a consider* 
able time past. I sbaU strive to become as modest, as intelligible, and sm 
dull, as if I were writing for tbe Old Monthly ; as quiet, as unoffending, 
and as stupefactions, as if I were engaged in tbe New London. Tbese 
are really grave, matter-of-fact times : tbey bave infused tbeir spirit into 
me — and I intend to sober down into a grave, matter-of-fact sort of a 
gentleman. Tbere is a period in the existence of every man, at wbicb 
be considers it bigb time to lead a new life. Some, indeed, ^^ resolve and 
re-resolve, tben die tbe same ;" but otbers, of wbom I am one, cast off tbe 
old man, and put on tbe netr-— or ratber, cast off the young man, and put 
on ihe.old. When the heart becomes sluggish, and tbe veins frosty, we 
feel that tbe summer of our days is. over, and that ** winter's come at 
last." The freshness of our feelings is gone, and, like a decaying flower^ 
we lose leaf after leaf, till, at length, the shrivelled stem sinks into the 
earth from which it sprung— and the scene is closed fot ever. To change 
tbe simile — Death sends on bis advanced guard of ffottts, rheumatisms, 
aches, and fevers : we arm ourselves against him with flannel shirts, lin- 
eey-wolsey night-caps, and lambs'-wool stockines ; but aU our precau* 
tions, all our skilful manceuvres, avail not— Death ^iomes vnth his enor- 
mous scythe^ and — — «« Positirely, Mr. J. H. H., this moralizing 
strain is insufferable. What has death, or what bave lins^-wolsey night* 
caps to do vnth your Monopolists ami Projectors ?" More, Sir, than you 
may suppose. In the first place, I contend that it is highly imprudent in 
men to wear night-cape, and that one half of the monopolies and projects 
that are now in operation, owe their existence to that unfortunate circum- 
stance. When the brain is heated, the imagination naturally becomes 
more warm and vivid; the most delightful prospects are conjured up; the 
glorious results of every speculation are, in anticipation, wonderfully 
magnified, Fortunatus's purse appears within grasp, and the whole soul 
is absorbed in the delicious enchantment. Now, this heating of tbebrain^ 
in a considerable degree, arises from wearing nigbt-^caps ; and hence tbe 
necessity that men should abstain from the use of sucb pernicious appen- 
dages,and endeavour, as fast as possible, to reduce tbeir systems to a 
proper temperature. Tbeir beads will thus become sufficiently cool^ and 
tihere will be less danger of tbeir purses losing tbeir wonted warmth. 

It is really lamentable to observe the avidity with which certain persons 
c^ttch at new projects. The most absurd scheme, irorided it be an- 
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nounced with a declaration that ten per cent, must result from it, is sure to 
meet with supporters. 

Put ill fmu mtctomy, iMf told. 

Presto, be gone — 'tis here agen ; 
Ladies whd gtederaeii, belK^i 

Heie 'i evetfy piece ss big w tea." 

One might almost svppose there had latslj heen an importation into this 
country of some of the profoundest academicians of Lagoda. The pro* 
jeets clf those cefebrated pfaitosopfaers for extracting sun-beams ffotn cir* 
cumbers^ for calcining ice into gunpo^deir, and for obtatining silk from 
spitierSy were <!ertainly quite as reasonable as many which, at the present 
momeirtt engross so nmdfi of the public attention. The most sedotfd of 
these, from the esttent of capital involved in them^ appear to be the South 
American Mining A ssociations. The shares in these have been sought 
after with an avidity unparalleled, except in the niemorable yeaf VnXfs 
when the South Sea scheme, in England, and the banking project Of Law, 
in Pracnce, were in all their glory. But then, as a contemporary writer 
has observed. 

Our tires, poor uDambitious follHi> 
Had but an individual hoax, 

whUst we are the victinw of a hundred* We are net only te* beheU M^p^ 
retiiraittg to Englaiid full of geld and silver, but we are to 6pen o«r povts 
to otbeira that are Aill of pearls. It pufzzles me exceedingly to d^Tiae 
what is to be^ done with tbede precieus metals and costh^ ornieaiCTEte; I 
certainly am not much ef a poHtical economist ;, b«t it appeavs? t9 mfe te 
be an axiom, that tbin^ dUt depreai^ted m valne, m a ratio witik the ftiei^ 
lity with which they may be obtained. And this woekl place all aartides 
that might be procured in equal quasitilies, and wildi equaV i^icyiities, upoil 
an e<|«iiiity of worth, provided Ikey were of e^al service to mnikiiMk 
If they were not of equal servi«e> then the ratio of their values wenkk he 
the same, as the ratio of their usee* Hence, if gold ooukl be eb4iai»ed ik 
equal quantities with iron, the latter being the morer sermeable artidlo^ 
would, cenaequently, be of the greater i^ihi^. Bat thts^ iec getl&ng tee 
deeply into t^ mttHeit. Tbsve^ vrill^ I fear,^ be no nectesitJF to k>db> ait Ae 
question in thist point oaf vilsw. It wkl be suffioiently-eariy t» f^ursue lSm 
argum^it m tiw form nrhen we» actuary ^ee the slnpfr come home, ami 
look into their holds, and view, with astonishmenl, the masses of geid asd 
silver which fill tfaeni« As to the pearls, ftken theyr C6me^ we shsdl ear.* 
taioly be more at a lose what to do with them than with the gold and sihree. 
Dean Swift, I remember, in speaking of the directors ef join&*8toek cooh 
paiMes, saySy w a little peem ealled' the South Sea-*^ 

But never shall" our isle haye rest 

Till tlicse dfevouring svitne run down, fitc. 

WelVI suppose the directoifs will clsdm the <^ precious^ IreighAy" andf 
then the eld adage will be fulfilled of '< qastii^ pearl among smn>eJ^ 

Then we have the << Patent Btfkk Company," which pi>q>ose« to dry 
bricks in forty-eighth heors^ msteadof in two months, as he)^f»re. B«^ 
will not the haste of di^Fkig, spoil the' bricks altogetiiier? lenol^tlie 
lengtb of time employed in dryij^ them^essefitiid to thisir f^^ioA qualities,? 
If this really be the case, and I have no doubt that it is,.^en, Mesneurs 
Subscribers to the. «<PateAt Brick Conpany^Vpra^ remember the lAisff 
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^ tfegMse 4httlidd golden eggs. Then there arc the new ** Milk Oam^ 
puies," and the new ^* Water Companies*,'' These, indeed, may do if 
th€-directors have wit enough to unite their association. The giund na« 
ticmal " Milk and Water Compsnj" would reallj bear tone sigi» ^ being 
s profitable eoncom« Lastly, we have the ** Westminster Fiflli Company/' 
for catehing^^«tf# and gudgeons no doubt Have a care, gentlenen, or 
80ia^ of you will Jhmmdtr by and bye. The most glittering bait fre^ 
^peatly coYers the sharpest book. Above aB dnngSy do leave off your 
ligbt-caps, and— be#are of shaHss. 

What an over^ttght! I bad aknost forgotten tbe— what the deuce d'ye 
eallil— the Company fwt bringing the Sea mp to Limdoa : 

Nay, that our citizens may not. 
As heretofore, in seasons hot,N 

To bad^ng-places ran dxywn : 
PreHo ! behold a Conpaay 
Which undertakes to bring the sea 

Full gattop up to LoMtoB. 

This is a charming project ! Hew delightfirl it wilt be for the good 
citizen to go to the bath of a morning, with the glorious consciousness 
feat he is going to plunge into a part of the ocean. What an elasticity it 
witt give to his sphrits ! What a tone it wiW give to his appetite ! What 
ft cc^MHP it will spread upon his gilfs ! What muscular energy will it afibrd 
to his fcs I He will ha metamorphosed from a Tittlebat into a Turbot. 
Be wifl no longer be seen sprawling, Hfce a ffreat slimy eel, throagh the 
nrodiftthe Serpentine; but we shaH behora him .dashing through the 
^ green waves^ with the energy of a young whale or a grampus. 

There is, I am informed, another company to be formed, having a simi- 
lar object in view to the one just mentioned. It is to be caHed '^ The 
Metropolitan Sea- Air Cbmpany," for conveying, by the means of pipes 
ftnd air-pumps, the sea breeze to London. This plan is, if passible, more 
attractive than the former. How charming it will be for ms shopmen in 
Fleet Str^t and Ludgate HiH, from behind their counters, to snuff the 
gentle gstfe that lately ** played upoii the ocean's breast !" How refresh- 
ing to the toper, as he leaves ** the Finish,'* ** to bathe his brow" in the 
reviving breeze. How invigorating to the poor devils who " drag a 
lengthening chain" from year to jrear, through the dfetrk purlieus of the 
<aty, to breathe the pure sea-air, mstead of inhaling the pestifsrous smoke 
sod fogs that now envelope it. Many other companies are spoken of, and 
araoi^ them is revived the old project of towing icebergs into the sou^em 
oceaik, fbt the purpose^ of equatising the temperature of the earHi. The 
Lagoda plan ibr buil<fing houses, hj commencing at the roof, in ordisr' to 
keep the waUb and other parts d^y as they are proceeded with — the bot* 
ffing up of moonsfaine, . in order to save the expense of street-lamps — ^and 
several others of equal importance— whether or not these will be carried 
into eflReet, will depend upon the success of those which are about to be 
put in operation. 

Let us now look at these mattei^ with a calm penetrating eye. Let us 
%eber\j inquire what has led to them, and what will be their probable re- 
mits. It is to be lamented, that, in the present state of things, a man esteems 
himself, ^Ad w esteemed by his neighbours, according to the number of 
thousands which he may happen to possess. Money is the idol of men's 
iflectioiis, it is the god'to which they bow down and worship. Money it is 
ftat dlteittoj9fthe heBt feelings, and the' most tender sympathies ^ our t 
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nature \ and monej it is that Will for ever k^eep the wise and the |:ood vft 
the thraldom of rogues and f\^ls. A man's virtues are estimated by tbs 
length of his purse, and his wisdom by the texture of his garments* L^a 
man> in the present day, be as acute a philosopher as Newton ; let hira be 
as deeply reiBul as the greatest scholar that ever existed ; let him possess 
the c<mceiitrated talents of Johnson, of Burke, and of Byron ; and let himy 
at the same time, be in such worldly circumstances as prevent him from 
wearing other than a shabby coat — where, 1 ask, will that man find a 
welcome ? Not with the rich and the powerful, and those whose duty it is 
to shield the sons of ^emus from the rude grasp of penury ; not with him, 
who, unfortunately, has acquired as much love for his banker's book, as 
for the books in his library ; not with even the common-place gentleman ; 
but with those who, like himself, despise the grovelling dispositions and 
sordid views by which the generality of men are influenced. Campbell 
has said, and justly, that, in the same breast. 

Two master-passioiis caonot coexist : 

And when this detestable love of money, this eternal grasping after riches, 
this hateful affection for gain, takes hold of men, every other feeling is over- 
whelmed, and the mind is bewildered with projects and inventions. The 
ordinary, plain, honest sources of acquiring fortune are despised ; whilst 
every visionary scheme that is set on foot by the crafty and designing, is 
pursued with the most inconsiderate avidity* That glorious pillar in a 
nation's stability — traffic, is neglected; and every hope is concentrated in 
that mart of villany^-the Stock Exchange. The whole wealth of the na- 
tion is hurried on to that individual point : and thus, like a confluence of 
blood to the heart, the whole system is in danger. 

Money is now rapidly changing masters ; and this change must, ulti- 
mately, he productive of advantage; for, ifa man, inconsiderately, gambles 
away his fortune, it is a proof that it was a superfluity to him ; and hence 
the probability that it may be gained by others who will hold it in greater 
estimation. The transactions at the Stock Exchange are purely, for the 
most part, acts of rambling. They s^re attempts to accumulate certain 
sums by the risk of other sums. Now gaming has ever been seductive^ 
it is still seductive, and will continue to be so, for this reason—if is the 
easiest pom^ie method of obtaining money. But here follows the worst 
part of the business — a part which is generally overlooked— sfi^ likewise 
the easiest possible method of losing it J 

I find, upon collecting together the various sums that are required by 
the companies lately formed, that they amount to upwards of Ninety-Jivs 
Millions ! This appears almost incredible — but it is true. Now, m>m 
this statement, it is evident that, within a very short period, ninety-fivs 
millions of pounds have been placed by one set of men at the disposal of 
another. The wisdom to direct such a sum, the honesty necessary in the 
direction, and the talent to regulate the operations to which it is to be ap- 
plied, must be insured, or all will be sacrificed. But can they be insured ? 
<< that is the question." Then there must be the concurring circumstanced 
of anticipations realised, of the political relations between this and other 
countries remaining^in their present state, of thepassiveness of individuals^ 
whose energies being roused, might successfully oppose many of the ex- 
isting projects, of hopes fulfilled, and of years, long, long years, annihi- 
lated, ere success may be calculated upon. The American Mining Com- 
papiesj for instance; those delectable associatiomi^ whose directors, bold 
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out to the (mbscribers Buch wonderfUl prospeets of gain : who reoeifo our 
cash, and promise to repay us tenfold out of the dreary pits in ^e deserts 
of South America ; 

o Giving them gold that^s teadymadfi, 

W^ wisely look to be repaid 

By help of Watt and Boaltoa ; 
Who, from thdr mines, by patent pnmps^ 
, Will raise up ore, and lumps, and dumps. 

Whence sovereigns may be molten. 

These soTereigns, however, we must leave to he counted hy our graad« 
children ; and '* thus, like the ancient hushandman in TuUy's Old Age, 
we must answer to those who demand for whom we are planting our oak, 
* For posterity and the immortal gods !' " 

But, it may be asked, should money be allowed to remain idle, when it 
may be employed with advantage to the individuals who possess it, and 
for the general benefit of mankind ? No : yet it is requisite that the 
schemes in which such capital is employed, should be of a reasonable na- 
ture. None of your Brick Companies, and Milk Companies, and Washing , 
Companies, which are petty in their nature, and confined in their operation ; 
but a grand national, stable association, of importance in its object, and 
of general utility in its application. Several letters have been addressed 
to me, since the appearance of my first article on Monopolists and Pro- 
jectors, developing die most acute inventions, and the most solid and use* 
ful schemes. Many of the plans have my decided approbation, whilst 
others appear, to me, to be of a very questionable character. I shall lay 
one or two of these letters before the reader* 

Sir, 

Thb inTentioiis and hnprovements of the present day exceed, very considerably, 
ail that was ever accomplished in former times 5 and although the present generation 
Is so accustomed to hear of great and important discoveries, some, even now, fiul not 
t» excite our astonishment. Until lately, theg^eat geniuses of our country had only 
applied their gigantic powers of intellect, to the construction and invention of ma- 
chii^s applicable to the purposes of manufacture, and to the performance of Hercu- 
lean labours $ but, thanks to the liberal spirit of the times! they no longer hesitate 
to direct their exalted minds to the economy of domestic concerns. It may be grand, 
it may be beautiful, it may be sublime, to behold a mighty yessel propelled through 
the waters by the force of steam ; but is it, I ask, less So, to behold the same subtle 
vapour applied to the purposes of cooking and washii^? The advantages to be de- 
rived from steam are not thoroughly understood. Mr. Perkinses gnin, indeed, con- 
vinces one that he knows a little about the matter-r-and His but a little. Why, Sir, 
I have in contemplation an inyention for superseding the use of hands on board of 
ships altogether. By a peculiar application of steam, 1 propose to furl and unfurl the 
sails, to strike the masts, to let go, and weigh, anchor ; and to perform every opera- 
tion that is now done by seamen. Instead of being at loss for men, in time of war, 
we shall actually not even need their services. Our Navy will be maimed^ if I may 
so express myself, with copper kettles* Instead of employing the press-g^ng, all that 
the Admiralty will have to do, will be to engage a certain number of blacksmiths. 
Three men on board each vessel will be quite sufficient, one to command, another to 
light the fires, and the third to regelate the steam and steer the ship. An accoimt 
of a fight will simply run thus : << The Britannia, of 120 steanuguns, fell in, on the 
7th of last month, with two French liue-of-battle ships, off the coast of Africa^ After 
a desperate eng^ement of two hours and a quarter, in which every pot in the Bri- 
tannia was kept constantly boiling, both the vessels were captured. The enemy 
suffered severely, having 275 men killed, and 315 wounded — we lost thirteen copper 
kettles." 
- This, however, is not the scheme that I intend to bring forward under your pMroi^ 
ft|:e— or rather for which I solicit your patronage. 
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The #iie I hanre at pr<»eiit in Tiew is— 

^ *< The National Steam Srathtg Compaht.^ 

The machine which I have inyented for this important object is of the most ingpenions 
nature ; but I must not be more explicit in deTelopingr the manner of its operations, 
until the number of subscribers is complete. The capital r^uired is one million ; in 
ten thousand shares, of 1001. each, which may be obtain^ of Fudge and Co. Bankern, 
or of either of the respectable directors, the Hon. W. Bite, i^r J. Keen, and G. Grasps 
Esq. or of me, James Guirem. In the plan I propose for sharing, neither brush, soap, 
norra^or will be required. All that is necessary is, for the party to put his head into 
my machine, take it out again, and his beard is gone. It requires no equality of noses 
in point of length and breadth. The most prominent proboacis will be as little in the 
way as the most delicate Grecian. The nose may be either long or short, of a curva- 
ture either concaye or convex ; it may be turned up or turned down, or l>e flat, or 
balloon shaped, and yet not be an inconyenience— as far as my plan is concerned. 
But the chief advantage in my invention is, that I shall be enabled to shave every 
body quiie eUmn. Pray, fiir, aiakeihis known, if yon have influence enough, through 
the medium of the Magnet* I remain. Sir, 

Yours, obediently^ James GuU'em. 

P. S. If you will call at my office any morning betwem nine «fed ten, I shall be prend 
of the honour of shaving you gratU* 

liETTER IL 

Sir, 
The laudable desire fbr promoting the general gfood which has been evinced of 
late by some spirited individuals in the neighbourhood of the Stock Exchange, who 
liave formed schemes, and kindly transfenr^ Aelr interest in them to the public, 
convinces me that there is a liberal spirit abroad, and that any plan formed upon the 
basis of reason and prudence, will meet with proper support. I have long tuined my 
attention to the distresses in Ireland; and after the most patient investigation, I have, 
disco^^rcd that all the misery of the Irish arises from their want of employment. 
Now,' Sir, I propose that a company be formed lor the purpose of sending out all 
unemployed Irishmen to the kingdom of Poyais, for the purpose of catching mosqui- 
tos. We learn from those who have returned from that populous empire, that mes- 
quitos are found there in great abundance, and that they may be easily entnqpped. I 
shall be enabled to point out the nieans of obtaining a market for these insects, and 
the purposes for which they may be used; and I have no doubt that a profit of 25 
per cent, will be produced to the 8ult>scribers to the <* F^raia Mosquito Company." 

lan^Sir^yours, Ben^Mnin Dvom. 

Letter III. 
Sir, 
turn aeteniahing powers of the hnman mind haTe never been thoroughly under- 
stood vntil the present day. iVbw, indeed, the mightiness of its energies is fully de- 
Teloped, aad man stands forth in the gkMrioua majesty of his intellect. Invention 
sueoeeds inventiea, scheme succeeds scheme, and every element appears under his 
contrei. He rises to the ^ude^ like a bird— he goes down into the deep, like a fish ; 
9a4f m a sheet tinM, we may expect t* see him exist amidst flames, with the security 
dP a aalawander. But to the purpose. I have made one of the most important dis- 
cocferies that ever eatered ^m mfaid of man, imd which, for the good of the public, I 
imland forthwith to make known. I have^ after divers experiments, discovered a pro- 
ctaa for the pnrpese of obtaining and presenKng a man^s thoughts, without the aid 
of wfitiag them dowa, or expressing them orally. This is done by tiie means of a cer- 
tain coaipoiitlea spread upon paper— -the paper is affixed to a metallic post, which I 
call a tWoklng-peet-^the man staadsnear to it, and his thoughts become immediately 
improsaci*, ia legible characters, apen the composition. Any parties wishing to be 
made mofe UXiy aeqaainted wi^ my ^Kseorery, nu^ call at my loc^ngs, 17, PuflT 
Caart. Yours, James Air. 

Letter IV. 
Sir, 
Altmic^ the many schemes vrhich attract public attenfiois I propose to being for- 
ward one that thaU out-scheme all the schemers of this or any other age. I intend 
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to organize, for 1 have influence enough to do so, a Joint-Stook Company, wliich ahall 
have for its objects the icoUecting, condensing, and presenring of fogs. The utilit j 
of getting rid of the London fogs need not be dwelt upon *, and the purpose to which 
I inte^ to apply th^Oi is m warfare, Th^S m I phaU b? evi^bled to coodense 
20fi0i0 square liset of fog into a half-pint bottle, 1 propose that a quantity of these be 
taken with our armies, and that when they have occasion to retreat, it may be done 
seeqrely, by uncorking at proper distances a certain number of these bottles, and per- 
mlt^g the fogs to expand and obstmot the view and the prog^ress of the enemy. 
The fiig will eaoiHpe ceiiarkably filst ; »nil th«re is no donbt that the retreating ajrmy 
will 0|ieape with eqo^l facility. This inyention. Sir, may perhaps surpriao yoi^ b<it 
if you will call at my C9Pi<lensing depot, I will shew you i| fog that filled the Whole of 
Newgate Street, contained In a quart stopper bottle. 

As soon as the shares in the *< Metropolitan Fog Company** are all purchased, the 
^remment will be applied to, in order to asoertedn the quantity of Oondeiised t^g 
ths^ will he i*equhr?d, finnpa|ly, in the tipie of wimp. 

I remain yours, truly, Samuel Smoke. 

I really think Mr. 8raoke must have been endeavouring to smoke me 
with a vengeance ; however, in this Jhg business of his, he has certainly 
mist his mark. Many other ingenious schemes have been laid before me, 
»uch as " The National Cloud Company ;" " The Universal Peace So- 
ciety ;'• and the " Dover and Calais Tunnel Company.*' But the most 
astonishing is that of a gentleman who proposes to counteract the disso- 
lution of human bodies. His plan is this : He argues that as dead bodies 
have been embalmed and k^pt ibr thousands of years ; if a similar process 
had been adopted before the decease of tbe parties, they would have been 
preserved, ibr the same period, in an actual state of existence. He then 
goes on to shew that, by the absorption of certain gums into the human 
system, and by their being thoroughly united with the blood, disease will 
be resisted, and decay will be counteracted ; so that, by proper care, men 
may Ijve for o¥er. Hk viowa are certainly worthy consideration ; and 1 
trust that this brief notice will eiicite an active spirit of inquiry into the 
subject. 

^z\ is it possible ? A lettet has just been delivered to mo from Mrs. 
Smoke, in which die informs me that Mr. Smoke, being migaged in his 
laboratiMty last evening» by wuie unaoeountable oversight, removed the 
stoppers from aev^^il c^ l»s qondensed fogwbottles. The fogs instanta- 
neously eseaped, an^ poov Mr. Smoke was 8mothered.-..-So pwish all 
Ppojecto^l J. H. H. 



A Q4LI.AP* 

Lioirr was on the main, as the moon slowly trembled 

Hurough elouds, on a mild winterNi eve, 
Wbea fk U\r Buod, whm^ ^ce the pule planiA rosMihled, 

SHi^^ 4owJA by her window ^ grieve; 
Q^r ^m^ like the P%nan marble, supported 

A cheek early wastmg with woe, 
While her dark raven tresses, where winds rudely spbrted, 

Hung loose -o*er a boaom of snow. 

Sho told to the billows this sad tale of sorrow :•— 

^* My lover was lost on the sea; 
Though HMOidigsht may oome o'er that ocean tflhmovrMr, 

Jfo o^ow^^-HBo mofiftllght to me ! 
'9m^ beat, y^ s^M bi^owf , I feek nqt yxmr fity^ ^ 

Such pity as traitors bestow." 
' Her head slowly sunk, as she flntsh*d her ditty. 

For teM waaher bosom ofsnow* • J, L. 
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f BE BACHBIOB^S FIIlC-8IDB.-s-*A EHAPiQBY, 

Whbh a lover is on the eve of returning to a mistress from whom he hs» 
for months heen separated, how quickening is his sensibility ! How h^ 
rejoicetb as the mile-posts in his path '^come like shadows so depart ;'' 
or» like friends who have welcome news to commnnicate, inform him, 
with their intelligent fsLceSj that he is about 420 poles^ nearer the sum^ 
mum banum of his existence. ^ But when his cottage (the most orthodox 
tenement for your genuine inamorato) appears in sight ; .when he sees, for 
ihe first time, the thin blue smoke hang its domestic drapeiy round his 
chimney ; when he hears his watch-4og ^' bay deep-mouthed welcome," 
while he turns up the well-known path — ^how the heart of the wanderer 
leapeth within him ! How his plastic fancy effaces the long—long months 
of separation, and shapes its imaginings into the last well-remembered 
embrace of his mistress ! In like manner, gentle reader (not to profane 
this simile), do I feel, when the lengthening twilight announces the return 
of wint^. Each increasing night is to me like the lover's miile-stone, and 
tells me that I am by so much nearer bappin^s. As I travel towards Octo- 
ber, I begin to luxuriate ip the most cozy anticipations, for a fire-side, a 
fenuine good old English fire-side, is the mistress to whose ardent embrace 
consider myself as journeying. The first cold day of October is, in 
consequence, a period to be remembered ; the first frost an epoch of the 
most jovial associations— but the first sensible orthodox snow-storm a thing 
so far superior to panegyric that I must take refuge ia the stjLllness of 
thought. 

" Coxne then, ezpreadYe silence, nuue its pndse." 

In this exclusive or bigoted— call it what yoii will— partiality for 
winter I confess an unfortunate singularity of taste. Spring and sununer^ 
I well know, are the fashionable seasons, when flowers and Almack's, rivu- 
lets, mountains, Pail-Mall, and Brighton, are in full sophisticated glorv. 
But I am no poet, and would rather that these romantic seasons should 
'< live in description and look greeii in song," than annoy me with their 
fantastic realities. With respect, however, to flowers, 1 must acknow- 
ledge an amiable weakness in favour of a cauliflower ; and as for rivulets, 
I respect them when qualified with the wintry addition of whisky. But, 
my complaisance will carry me no farther ; for though once, after a perusal 
of the Midsummer Night's Dream, I was intrapped into an evening walk 
with the hopes of encountering Puck, Pease-blossom, or some other elf of 
romance ; yet, as I encountered only an unpoetic rheumatism, I have left 
such summer enjoyments to more imaginative spirits, and have ever since 
transferred my affections to winter — ^to that season when the feelings are 
as warm as the fire, when the tea-kettle (the Saint Cecilia of the drawing- 
room) uplifteth her stave upon the stove, and every thing around me speaks 
of punch and pleasures, comfort and chit-chat. 

Having alluded thus generally to my affection for winter, I shall descend 
to more pleasant particulars ; I shall suppose that I am, at this present 
moment, seated in the full enjoyment of its evening ; and that the scene 
(dramatically speaking) is a parlour fire-side ; time, six o'clock, P. M. ; 
season, Christmas. To proceed then, the cloth and its appurtenances 
being removed ; and the hearth neatly swept, the wine — a bottle of Port, 
vintage 1812 — is placed upon the table, and as the hour is too dark for 
reading, the mind has leisure to live over again the past, whose realities, 
by the bye^ if sad^ may be mellowed by the social spirit of Oporto. 1 know 
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no season of the year, no time of the day, that so strongly disposes the 
heart to reflection, as a winter-twilight. Seated in an arm-chair, by a 
brilliant fire, too lazy and luxurious for exertion, we instinctively take re- 
fuge from the laborious present in the pleasurable past. The external 
aspect of the weather presents nothing to divert our attention ; and the 
creeping dusk, while it steals with noiseless ghost-Kke space athwart the 
horizon, induces a corresponding sentiment of melancholy. But should 
this prove too depressing, should our own thoughts disturb the halcyon 
inclinations of our mind — ^the world of imagination still lies open before 
ns. We can conjure up the great and the good of past ages ; bid Caesar 
stand in seeptered grandeur by our side, and the witching creations of 
Shakspeare pass in palpable review before our eyes. We can rove with 
Prospero, |br instance, through his enchanted island ; or assist with Mi- 
randa in carrying logs, while Ferdinand raves of love beside her. Ha ! 
ev«i while we suggest the idea, our yeasty imagination works it out — the 
very room begins to change; in its farthest shadowy recesses, stands the 
^aunt phantom of Caliban, placed^in fine relief to yon last lingering gleam 
of light, the visionary form of Ariel. But, hark ! is that the din of ser- 
vants below ? Preposterous supposition ! No: it is the Stentorian voice 
of Caliban, as he addresses the superstitious mariners, with *' Be not 
afeared, this isle is full of noises.*' 

Or shall our fancy, more sober and moderate in its flight, waft us to 
the Boar's Head, Eastcheap, where Falstafi* sits sipping his sack, and in- 
terweaving his endless falsehoods.. Even while we start the wish, our de- 
sired transformation is effected. There, in that high-backed, old-fashioned 
chair, with ^* fiery snouted" Bardolph on one side, Poins on the other, 
and the eii^ryo hero of Agincourt, engaged in busy chit-chat with ** an- 
cient Pistol," sits our old tavern chum, ** sweet Jack Falstaff, kind Jack 
Falstaff, valiant Jack Falstaff-^ack with his familiars, John with his 
brothers and sisters, and Sir John ^with all Europe." There, too, by that 
old dark-pannelled door, from which you may catch a glimpse of the ani- 
mal that swings so fiercely from his sign-post, stands mine hostess. Quickly, 
with tongue newly clappered for a quarrel. Behold her Amazonian wrath ! 
See how she setteth her arras a-kimbo, until the tun of man himself, who 
liaih " lost his vmce by halloing and singmg of anthems," shrinks abashed 
frcmi her indignation. Lo ! she presents him a bill, a longitudinous inven- 
tory of unpaid items, to wit—" sack ten shillings, bread a halfoenny." 
She twittetn him, besides, for his ingratitude, and reminds him of having 
bought *^ twelve shirts for his back," for which she now claims his pro- 
mise of espousal. What a picture for the mind I what a triumph for the 
imagination ! and these we can enjoy, seated in reverie, by a winter* s 
evening fire-side. Indeed — indeed, though life, as moralists observe, be 
all vanity and vexation of spirit, it is not wholly so, while the power of 
fimcy remains to gild, with magic light, the gloom of its onward path. 

But away ^th romance — ^let us return to real life, for the hour of tea 
approaches. Draw the curtains then, close the shutters, and heap on 
** mountain on mountain,** as Hamlet says, of coals. *Tis done : and the 
midnight lamp, the Aurora Borealis of our winter, already flickers with 
modest brilliancy athwart the room, while our servant, related doubtless 
to the ** Ancilla*' of Horace, is cautiously bringing in the tea-urur Only 
listen to its hosannahs. Hark ! how it singeth its songs by steam, and 
dieth away in an untaught flourish. It is a pastoral, domestic, and un- 
changed songster. The nightingale and the tea-urn-— pleasant association ! 
Vol. ni—PART XVII. ^™.e.b,Google 



the ODQ k die poet of summer, the other of wiiiteiv- ^ndboth ning by vighti 
^* Arcades ambo, et cantare pares et respondere parati." There is but 
little room for rhapsodizing upon this brief interyal of tea. Suffice to Say, 
that if we are alone, it is spent in reading ; but if we have a sociable 
friend beside us, it may be past in nonsensical chit-chat — the only 
conversation, by the bye, to which it is worth while to listen, Englishr 
men, in general, are bad pedants. If they be merchants, they talk with 
the preciseness of the ledger; if lawyers, with the appreheBsiveness of a 
flaw in their remarks ; and if authors, with the formality of compositkMau 
But this is libelk)us, and, God knows, I am in no humour to find fault. 

I now come to the important consideration of su{^r* What says Mrw 
Hazlitt on this subject ? << Egg's and a rasher, a veaUcutlet, or a rabbit 
smothered iu onions.** These will do, but despite their eloquent paoor 
gyrist, I give a plumper in favour of a lobster salad. I (the reader will 
' perceive that I use / and we indiscriminately) suppose also, in addition, thi^ 
a bowl of whiskey punch is smoking on the table, kept in counteaanoe by 
a friend of sympathetic sociality, I suppose, moreover, that the watob- 
.man is bawhng past ten o'clock ; that a good honest north-wind is howli^ 
.against the window, and that the season is just severe enough to triable. us 
(meaning me), with added relish, to conclude our Ivinter evening. Our 
friend, too, is of the right vintage-^lively, grateful, communicative, and 
increasing in equal ratio with the punch. ' Can any thing be finer than 
this ? There is sentiment, as well as sugar, in whiskey, and as we Und^ 
^both our mind and shoes, we feel its full inspiration. How we bandy 
pleasantries with each other, pile load on load of jolly exaggerations, bao*- 
ter the wrinkled face of learning, and hold " daszlbg fence irfth oare." 
'How the serious stream of our conversation windeth through the miry 
fields of polities, the savage fields of criticism, and the — —— . But, 
hark 1 in the very midst of our chit-chat, the sweet voice of mmstrelsy is 
heard. Listen : it is the good old Christmas carol, the same strain tbait 
^used to warn Ben Jonson home, when, with Masters Beaumont aad 
Fletcher, and thp other glorious wits of the age, morning overtook him at 
the. Mermaid. Again ! oh, how beautiful was that last lohgf-drawn ea^ 
dence; now swelling in simple grandeur, and now dying away on the thin 
frosty air^ It warns us to conclude our orgies, for the hour of one is past^ 
^and the very fire seems inclined to go to sleep. 

Reader, good night : may repose sit lightly upon your eye-lids, and, if 
young, and a female, may your dreams be all of love* May the idol (ir 
jrou have 6ne) of your affection, stand visibly before you in slumb^, and 
pour into your wilting ears, the soft whispers of hope. If you be, like .my«» 
self, a bachelor, may your ptmch sit well upon your spirits, quiqkenin|r 
their natural flow, and sending the blood in healthful currents through eaeb 
vein. In short, to use the language of Scott, I bid 

To one and aU a fair good niglit. 
And tosy drMims and flhunbirtf Hgfat. 



IKSCklPTION ON TBB PBbtSTAE OF A iSTATUe O^ COPlD. 

Qui que tu sois 
Void ton maitre 
Uretait, iU'est. 
QilildpitTetre. 
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TttB COHTftAST : 

OR, TWO WIVES OP DIFFERENT TEMPERS. 

BY THS •♦ HJSRMJT.** 

I HATB twofpiencb, who are married to women more diametrically o|^o« 
ftite in thmr dispositions, than any thing^ I erer knew. They are both ex- 
orient women, yet their Busbancte aj^ar miserable wijdi them ; and wbal 
is as in^litic, as unfortunate, they make no secret of th^ matter ; and^ 
hemg ac<)uainted, their chief consolation is to detail their mutual com-* 
plaints, whilst, in their hearts, they laugh at each other. This is a very 
eelft^ pleasure— ^to refoice because a neighbcmr has as bad, or as dis* 
agreeable, a partner as himself. But, in the present instance, it is not 
tnrjHtade, inconstancy, extravagance, gadding about, flirting, foSy, or 
^ hiindred andone conjugal transgressions and matrimcmial miseries^ 
nor oTen temper, or stinginess^ but merely the unfortunate misapplication 
of over-zeal; impeding, annoying, and thwairting their dearies, in all 
times and places, or, as the Frenchman well expresses^it, d tout bout du 
thamp. 

A change of cooqmniims would not only be an illegitimate remedy, but 
I donbt that it would produce the desired effect, for each caro sposo is 
tcwure of the troublesomeness of his neighbour's lady, and thinks it a fine 
subfect to hoax him upon-— not a jot the better satisfied with her who has 
foUen to his share in wedlock's lottery. Whenever they meet, the one 
eyes tbe other with a sarcastic smile, and waits a second for who shaU 
speak first; at length Dick ShtHrt will break silence mth, " Ah ! neigh- 
bour, how's your wife?" (knowing the tender subject) — to which l^un 
Soft wMl reply, " And, jwray Dick, how 's yoitr wife, since you come to 
tiiat ?" laying immense accent on the word youff as much as to remind 
hkn that s^e is his. Overpowered by this ad hominem address, Dick 
will slu-iig up his shoulders, and shake his head, as much as to say, >^ as 
incorrigible as ever.*' After which, the two Socii shake hands upon tha 
matter. All this time their wedded dames are as wretched as themselvos 
at th^ir want of success, and let out, occasionally, a gentle hint, on the 
sal^ctfjust to make each other the happier ^ clad in tfa^ form of '^ what 
a pleasant creature your good man is ! I 'm sure any body (meanings but 
yo^) cottld live with him"— (strong emphasis imposed upon the body 
and the Am). A mgh is generally the reply, or a look, which might be 
takeii for, *^ I wish yon had a trial for a short time'? (of temper ^ gentle 
readers, be it understood). For Mrs.. Short foncies that Mr. Soft wiMild 
appreciate her merit fully, and that she would be as comfortable as any 
thing (to use the lady's own expression),. with such a spouse, whilst Mrs. 
Samuel Soft considers Mr. Short a delightful, lively creature, and her otdit 
husband a bit of a drone. In fact, the parties are badly named, Mrs, 
Short should have been called Soft, and Mts^ Soft, Short. Nor are these 
the only mt^nomers amongst the Mi^ises in town and country. But to the 
main point and cause of grievance. Mr. Short is a lively stirring fellow, 
who knows every body's business but his own ; who thinks that be can 
do wonders, and most particularly boasted, whilst a celebataire, that her 
would form a wife to his own hand ; now, whether she has been spoiled in 
the making, or not, the sapient reader must judge. He would haye her 
mild, he said; yet how he con^plains of her waqt of life, of ammation, of 
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8plrie, and calls her insipid, tasteless, stupid, soraetUng like weak tea aal 
an English concert (two things which a certain musical duke held in hor<- 
ror),or eraporated cjder, or flat and sweet ale, vapid champagne, or 
Jfiny mawkish mixture which is without flavour or zest. 

Mr. Soft, on the other hand, is gentleness personified, at least was so 
until married, and ruffled by the over-active disposition of his rib (she 
would have made an excellent Short rib)* When unmarried, he thought 
that Miss Theodora (we must not give the signification of the word)' was 
4he most attentive, prepossessing creature in the world ; she prevented 
ever^ want, anticipated every wish, read his look^s, and interpreted a 
gesture, or a smile. Now these prepossessions, preventings, and anticipa- 
tions, altered wonderfully after marriage, when she possessed herself of 
every thing before he could look round him ; prevented every thing which 
he wished to say or do ; anticipated in such a way as to make him not 
only a sleeping partner in the concern, but a mere cipher in the account- 
book, and, in the opinion of all his friends, continuing to watch his 
looks, he was afraid to look, over his nose ; and pushing the interpreting 
svstem too far, she over-did her part, and misinterpreted every thing. 
mA, this was with the best intentions—she kept the purse to save him 
trouble ; paid the tradespeople to prevent imposition ; prevented hua 
from acting for himself, for fear he should not do himself justice in that 
particular ; and anticipated all his thoughts and words, to shew her ac- 
tivity, devotion, industry, and talent as an orator, and a. thrifty house- 
wife : she watched his looks and smiles, because he had no . right to look 
or smile on any one but herself; and thus was all the work of the house 
done to his hand, without his interference or share therein. If he spoke, 
5< Stop a moment, Dick,'^ she would officiously say, *^ I know: what you 
are going to say, but let me tell it my way." If he ordered, or rather at- 
tempted to, order, any thing, she would interpose with '^ Stuff and non- 
sense, that 's not the thing at all — don't troulHe yourself about it, dear, 
we women understand those matters best.^' If he rose up, it was, ** La ! 
love, where do you want to go ? wait for the children and myself; M 
married men have nothing to do lounging about town, like a parcel of 
boys.'* If a friend was invited on a Friday, it must be Monday,. ** be- 
cause Friday, you know^pei^is a washing-day." And when pet had 
capHnlated and surrendered the day, it must not be Monday, because it 
is killing-day with the butcher, and the meat would be tough. ^* But 
there's the boiled beef of last week?" ** It a'n't salt enough, Samnn^'* 
" The veal ?" " No : Til have mutton." «• Well : as you like !" 

Such was Mr. and. Mrs. Soft — such the poor man's pot-juc^, his quoH" 
dian bread, his soft enjojrments, with 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing wiH. 

But thought met thought to stop it on the rear, and will prevented will to 
prostrate its intentions. They were a couple answering to the beautiful, 
although broad,, translation of Pope*s Eloisa, in the following description 
of the two lovers in their happier days, but in a very different way : 

Qtii pensent k la foiaTet tf*ezpriment ensembles. 

They cfid think at the same time, but in an opposite way ; and exfuresaed 
themselves together, in order that the voice of Madame might drown that 
of Monsieur. 

Now, to Mr. and Mrs. Short. Mr. S. had farmed his ladv to be all 
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complatsant, aMentiDg^» consenting, passive, and n<m«res(sdngV andyet 
^6 loTed contradiction to a rage— for without it argament must cease, and 
his delight was argumentation. He could not bear a passive, tame, taste- 
less female ; but be wanted to seem to govern, yet to be gently opposed—^ 
to carry off the argument, but to have a struggle for it — to have matters 
all his own way at last, but to have a dispute in carrying his point.* It 
was no easy task to be all this, to answer just to his whim. Mrs. Short 
was a second Mrs. Shandy, but far outdid her: it was not merely, "Very 
well, Mr. Shandy, just as you please," " Exactly so,»* " True," " Be it 
so,*' "Very well;" he had drilled her into something ^xceedtn^ this, in 
acceding to all his words and wishes ; and yet he blamed the lady when 
he had made her perfect, and longed for a little acid in his cup of hfe, ac- 
cusing her of want of interest in his sayings and doings, of apathy, tepidi- 
ty, and I know not what ; for he had brought her to be his very echo, from 
frequently dinning into her ears the propriety of saying as he did, of 
strengthening his assertions, of subscribing to his opinions, of being of 
one heart, but, above all, of one voice. And so she was, she had become 
Jike his echo. If he said, " It 's a fine day," she would look as meek as 
a mackarel, and respond, " A fine day :" " Methinks it*s cold"— 
" Cold," was the answer: " Near dinner-time" — " Dinner-time:" 
" Will you walk ?" — " Walk :" " The wind blows" — " Blows :" "How 
are you ?" — " How are ye ?" Not " How are you .^" there would be 
some spirit in that. " Will you go to-bed ?" — " To-bed :" " Now ?" — 
** Now :" " Yes ?"— -" /f." If a friend arrived, the husband rose ; and 
Ma*am rose directly, as if pulled up by the same string. — Mr. Short : 
" I'm glad to see you." — Mrs. Short: " Glad to see you."--.Mr. S. 
" WiU you stay and dine ?" — Mrs. S. " Stay and dine." — Mr. S. " Good 
by." — Mrs. S. <^ By." Thus moved on the day tranquilly and insipidly. 
Mr. Short would have given all his family fare for a dish of contradiction, 
but Madame let every argument fall to the ground, and so accustomed had 
she become to agreeing to every thing which he advanced, and to saying 
as he did, that she sometimes coinqided with him when it would have been 
more flattering to him had she done the reverse. For instance, he said 
one day, as he was shaving, *' Peggy, I think I am getting very old"— 
" Very old," echoed Peggy: a peg would have been more to his mind in 
obstinate taciturnity. " My time 's gone by, dear"-— "Gone by, dear," 
vibrated on his ear, and made him cut his chin. ** 'Sblood !" exclaimed 
he; *^ Blood!" added she, very quietly; but she cut him a bit of court- 
plaster, and lie cut h^r for the rest of the day. 

Poor Mrs. Short ! she puts one in mind of the gardener's son in 
France, who accompanying his father to meet their lord and patron, with 
a fine bouquet^ in the garden, was directed to bow when his father did, 
and to say whatever he did. The simple 1ad obeyed most scrupulously, 
and a pretty ridiculous address he made of it.— The Gardener (addressy . 
ing the Count) : *^ Monseigneur, we are happy to have the honour of pay-^ 
ing our duty to you in your garden." — The Son : " In your garden."— 
*^ These humble, but fresh flowers are all we can offer you." — The Son : 
** Oflfer you."—** Not worthy of your greatness" — " Your greatness." 
" But in the sincerity of the heart" — " Art," echoed the simpleton, 
" May you live many years" — " Ears," accented the biped donkey. 
** And we beg to remain your dutiful servants" — " Servants," ** Adieu, 
most noble lord" — " Noble lord." Upon which the patron turned upon 
his heel, and told all his acquaintances that the gardener's so|i was an 
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idiof. Thi» tate k lar more ri4icul^is in Frencbybut flueli as it is given 
ft will serve to furnish an idea of Mrs. Short, and of the system of repeat* 
log after others, and of having no will of our own. In wedded life, the 
po€o menOf or poco piu (the Uttle less, or little more), is a hard point to 
reach ; but extremes are, in wedlock, as elsewhere, to be avoided. Whe- 
ther the husbands or wives are most blameworthv is the point to be set- 
tled : the former in over acting authority in the nrst instance, and being 
disgusted with the slavish state which it produced (we mean Mr. Short), 
and his friend giving up every thing until he became a worm : or the hit- 
ter (the two ladies) in going into the two ipost troublesome and ridiculous 
opposites. The question ought to be considered when the parties are sm- 
gle, fi)r when the noO&^ ia ti^, and the ring placed on the finger, it will 
be too late. 



STANZAS. 

When the day from out the cafan blae sky 

With fiercest flame is gleaming. 
And on ocean's face all gldriousl^ 

The son's pure light is streammg ; 
Oh ! 'tis not then lus ray is dearest, 
. Oh ! 'ds not then the hour is fairest ; 

When dewy eren melts in tears away, 

More loFod the sunbeaiti, and more dear the4ay. 

When summer spreads her gayest hue, 

Her loveliest chaplets wreathing. 
When 'neath the heavens' deepest Wue- 

Her spidtet gale is breathing. 
Oh ! 'tis not then the scene is £urest. 
Oh ! 'tis not then the year is dearest -, 

When autumn shadows glimmer o'er the way. 

More loved the sunbeam, imd more dear the day. 

When joy laughs gay. in woman's eye. 
And the simle on her cheek is brightest. 

When her heart at ^Pleasure's song TOunds lugh. 
And her step in the dance trips %hte6t. 

Oh ! 'tis not then her speU is dearest. 

Oh ! 'tis not then her formis fairest, 

When swims her eye with melancholy's tear. 
More bright her beauty,, and her sp^U more dear. 



TO M I R A. 



Wht thdse tears in Jftfo'* eyes 1 Ahno! 'tis real afiection's tear. 

Why doth Mira heaTe those m^ t That like a diamond glistens there : 

Can tiiat Httle breast retain That tear is for a brother shed 

A thought that pves it woe, of pain 1 Who in a cold grave rests his head ! 

Sometimes, love, a truant tear Weep, sweet Mira, weep again ! 

The cheek may steal from beauty's eye. But wej^ not till thy fount be dry ; 

Which adds a bnghter histre there, Let, for love, one tear remain, 

Thtm ten fhousand roses' dye : Sometimes, Mira, love may die ! . 

Perhaps, perhaps, oh ! Mira, thine But till then thy tears give over. 

Are shed to make thy cheek divinel I'll be thy blothw, and thy lover ! 



8.S. 
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X.ITBBAEY MAGNBT. of 

Cl^llPBttlONS OP A SBXAOBNARIAlf. 
^ PART III. — AGE. 

Thb reader must now l>e content to paat over an insipid period of twenty- 
five years, ioT it is j^ist that tine since tbe tenninadon of my last amour. 
yy father-^Marie*— Hippolyte, all with whom I set ont in these ccmfes-*' 
sions, are gone« and a new set of friends and incidents surround me; I^ 
am Ho longer the fickle hoy-***the wild, enthusiastic man ; my Very iden- 
tity is lost ; I am heeome worldly and corpulent. Where is the ardour 
with which I ooce followed up an amour — where the Quizottic chiyalry 
vrith which 1 bore a lance in the service of beauty ? I know not ; other 
and far better feelings have long since usurped their place— the enjoy- 
ments of reason, &r instance-«-of society— -and, it may be, even of appe- 
tite. Oh, these are the true pleasures c^ your Sexagenarian! He is still, 
as before, poetical, but has changed the character of his romance from 
without to within. Where he once felt enthusiasm for rocks, glens, moun- 
tfuns^ and all ihat, he now confesses a more laudable predilection far in- 
door comfoi^. The wildest scenes of nature, however enchanting to the 
3mth of twenty-five, are apt to give your gentleman of sixty the ]%euma- 
tism. Such was my case. Age haa blunted my relish for scenery, and 
Spmetfaing, 1 felt, must supply the vacuum. I began accordingly to look 
aj>Qut me iara, companion; for one who would ■ discreetly -fill the elbow«> 
c^iair that stood vacant before me, and chat me to sleep when weary, and, 
above all, who had a genfais for mending stockings I Now it so happened, 

that within five miles of the town of R (whence I date these confes- 

sions)^ there bloomed a virgin exotic, endowed abundantly with such re- 
^jaisites. , I had once met her by accident, when visiting ^t her mother's 
bouse ; had admired her graceful fi>rm as she lay recumbent on a sofa^ 
and been still more charmed with the excelling qualities of her mind. 
Ittonths, however, had rolled on, nor bad I since thought of Eliza, till now 
tb<U ^e daring idea struck me of perpetrating matrimony. I will go, 1 
said, suddenly bursting into a determination, and conmiune with this dam- 
sel, analyze the properties of her heart, and if I find the component parts 
unadulterated, lay my wig and fortune at her feet. -With these words 1 
rose abruptly firom my chair, mounted my gray mare, Thunder, and in 
less than an hour had reached the desired haven. 

My rocepti<m there was warm and. gracious. 1 found Eliza, as I had 
found her months before, stationed on the couch of sickness, and was more 
than -ever chinned with her endowments. There appeared too a subdued 
gentleness in her manner, the effect, perhaps, of ill-heakh, but which lent, 
nejertbeless, an indescribable interest to her person. I found myself, in 
consequence, during the ensuing month, turning my horse's head oftener 
than usual towards her abode, till at last it began to be a matter of doubt 
among her domestics, which was the greatest fixture, myself or the front 
parlour. One thing, however, sorely puzzled me. Whenever I chanced 
t(> propose a walk, a refusal was instantly on her tongue, and though she 
made no plea of indisposition, yet, use what entreaties I might, 1 never 
could if^ithdraw her from the sofa. At first this looked like affeetation ; 
b)it when I listened to her unassuming conversation, and marked the cha- 
racter of her mind, so versatile yet so consistent, I dismissed the idea with 
abhorrepee. Still I was far ihrni bemg satisfied. There must surely be 
some strong motive, I said, for such invariable seclusion. Can it be debi- 
% ? No, fer she is ygmg and healthy. RheumatisiB'^ No. 6out ? No! 
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88' COHFBSSlOMt OF A SBXAOBHARIAN* 

What, then, can it be ? This query harassed my muid for months ; and . 
wheii, at last, too fatally discoTered, gare a tone to — — Bat I must not 
anticipate* 

One evening^-*-one memorable snmmer evening, While seated by the side 
of Eliza, my conversation happened to assume a more impressive tone than 
r nsual. It had been ordinarily devoted to the floating topics of the day; ^ 
the weather (that invaluable 8tq>-gap), books, or the scandal of the neigh- 
bonrhood ; but was now become sage, solemn, and sentimental. We had 
previously been discussing the merits of a rash young couple who had 
lately committed marriage within five hundred yards of us, when soddenly 
the recoUection of similar intentions struck me with a cootiised sense of 
guilt. I paused ; bent my culprit eyes towards the ground, and isate for 
some seconds the very image of an ass. Eliza was less confused ; but 
when she saw me preparing for a speech, whose import she might well 
guess, a shade of the most touching melancholy overspread her counte- 
nance. " Madam," I confusedly began, "1 have been, — hem I hem!— 
for four delicious months, putrefied — ^petrified, I should say — ^with the 
deepest admiration of your virtues^' (here an awful pause ensued), ^^ and 
have only waited — hem !— -for this fiivourable opportunity— hem ! hem I— ^ 
to declare, the — the— "-the nature of my sent— ^sentiments towards you. 
Sentiments, Madam, that — *' 1 was, here suddenly interrupted by Eliza, 
who thanked me for my flattering attentions, but infonned me, wiUi a 
blush, that there was one insiq>erable obstacle. ^* Obstacle!" I replied, 
with all my wonted animation, *< what obstacle, dear lady, can there pos- 
sibly be between us ? You are your own mistress—I am equally indepen- 
dent ; I love you besides to distraction— ^yes. Madam, to distraction ; and 
if you return my ardour, why hesitate to avow it ? Indeed, Eliza, indeed, 
you are too reserved ; I can appreciate the modesty^ of a female*— but is 
there no chance, love, of its being carried to excess ?'* *' Cease, for €rod*s 
sake," she rejoined, <^ it cannot, must not be—there is still one dreadful 
obstacle. Have you never heard, Sir, that I have got — " My suspicions 
here began to be awakened. ** Got, Madam," I resumed with increasing 
stateliness, '^ gracious Heaven ! have you got a child ?" <^ Alas ! no. 
Sir," she replied, covering her fair face with her hands— " but, how shall 
I reveal the truth?— ra — a — a wooden leg, Sir." With these words, 
she rose from the sofa, and in the sudden agitation of her movements, ex- 
posed unconsciously the infernal stump. Conceive my feelings at this dis- 
covery ! A lady with a wooden leg, and one who was to become my wife 
tool What an idea! To think that two lovers, though linked to each 
other in the firmest aflection, should only be able to muster three legs be- 
tween them. Impossible~impossible-*-I felt that it was so, and, after 
pouring forth a thousand confused apologies to Eliza, in the course of 
which I kept my eyes fixed, as it were, instinctively upon the unhappy 
limb, I rushed like a cannon-ball from her presence. 

From that time to the present I have lived a decided bachelor. I ought 
tell, however, )iow I thrice attempted matrimony— once with a coquette^ 
and twice with a prude, and how, by the mercy of Providence, I escaped 
scot-free firom aU, were I not warned by the length to which these confes- 
sions have already extended themselves to hasten to a conclusion. But I 
may, venture to remark, en passtmt^ that, as I cordially agree with the 
writer who observes, " marriages are made in heaven," — and are, conse* 
quently, ill-adapted to earth, — so, I am for the future resolved to keep 
clear of all suqh bargains. << When I lost my wife,*' says some French 
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auAor^ Voliiey, I befieve, " the whole parish, each member of it indi* 
vidnally, offei^ me another; but when, aoHietime afterward, 1 lost 
my cow, I could find no one to supply its place**' What a wanung to the 
iminitiated 1* 



INTBODUCTOET LINES 

TO* ▲ SERIES OP VERSE ILLUSTRATIONS OP ** MOSESES OUTLINE ENGRAVINGS 
OP THE WORKS OP A. CANOVA." 18^3. 

Oh ! if the sounds that in the dead of night 
Do aometiines melt upon the'pilgrim's ear 
(As youthful bards have fabled, or have dream'd) 
Descending earthward from the realms above. 
In soft celestial music — Oh 1 if those 
Mysterioas harinngs are of angel choirs. 
And sent to summons, from a world of woe. 
Some mild, some gentle spirit— then let such 
Bzeathe round the tomb that holds Canova's dust t 

For sure, if there are light and airy nnrita 
That float amid the calm and azure voia. 
Unseen by all, and only heard by few. 
And those already half-estranged from earth — 
Such mnst have vlay'd around Canova's bead. 
His chisel guided, and imbued his mind, 
W^ith less of §arth than heaven— for so he seemed* 
In form a mortal, but in soul a god. 
Nor be it deem'd profane, if human voice 
Invoke the aid of gentle poesy 
To swell the general tribute that his name 
Exacts in death from an admiring world, 
. Yes, ^t-bom, direst of the sister; arts, 
Whose separate beauties were, methinks, enough 
For such frail denizens of earth as we. 
And whose commingled glories on the soul 
Burst hke the splendour of the mid-day sun. 
And while they charm us, dazzle-— the pleased eye 
May gaze, at distance, on the blue of heaven — 
May watch, delighted, the bright golden tint 
That gilds the clouds that shroud Sol's setthig orb — 
Or view the maiden-blush that warms the cheek 
Of young Aurora — ^but, when all combined. 
Blue, gold, and carmine grace the glorious bow. 
What time the sun-lit showers of April fall — 
Then, then it owns how more than doubly sweet 
Each seems, when thus united. Poesy, 
Fair radiant goddess ! thus it is with tliee. 
And thy two younger sisters. Painting gives 
Grace, colour, beauty, almost life itself . 
Who, when he gazes on such forms of love 
As Uiose that erst Apelles' pencil drew. 
Forms that enphain'd an Alexander's soul, 
And wreck'd the h<^^ of a Marc Antony, 
Campasce, Cleopatra — who but owns 
How great the painter's magic 1 The blue eye 

• While this conclading portion of the MS. was in the press, the authtr was 
infoimed, that its leadinp^ inodent was by no means original, for 'that it had ap- 
peared some time since m a work illustrated by Cruick^aidL. He can only say in 
hiis defence, that the present idea occurred to him four yehrs since, and though 
now by him first promulgated, yc^t it undoubtedly claims the merit of priority. 
He hopes this is fufficient apology for what might be otherwise cuosiderea plagi- 
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Oft' LINES ON <Ttl« BUST OF BBATRICE* 

Maltiag In p%, as the master's hand. 

Trembling, essav'd to catch the thou4and.chacin0 .. ,; 

That graced a figure of such heavenljr inouid. 

And fct them on the canTaa-^-the light hair 

That wanton sported in the summer breeze 

What time the " silver oars" to dulcet notes 

Beat true, as down the CydnuS* placid stream 

The Queen of Egypt's golden galley sailM — 

Who, when on such he loelcs, but ie^ how great, 

How more than mortal, mu^ have been Ids imod. 

Whose glowing pencil could embody thus 

The fairest forms of female loveliness ? 

And, Sculpture, thou, though youngest, not the least 

Attractive of the three — what either want 

To make their magic influence complete 

Is thine, and thine alone— no graceful curve. 

No finely moulded limb of poH^'d snow 

Mocks, while it courts, the fond admirer's hand* 

And flies, delusive flies,Jthe profier'd touch. 

Or melts to nothing, like the poet's dream. 

Who, as he gases on the seuk)tured stone. 

And marks -die young Apollo s god-like brow, 

Marks his fix'd ^e that watch'd the fieitefttl shaft. 

His haughty Up, upci^'d in poud disdain. 

All-conscious of his beauty, does not deem 

The marble with divinity mstinct, 

And feels as if there wanted but the breath 

Of life to realise a god on earth — 

Or she, who stands " the wonder of the world," 

The Medician Venus \ 



No. I. 

LINES ON THE BUST OF BBATRI€B. 

Was such indeed the lofty brow ? 

Was suchthe bosom's heaving snow] . 

Such, too, the soft luxuriant hair 

O'ershadoT^^ing features young and fair ? 

Features a Hebe might have own'd. 

Or VeniiB with the cestus bound. 

Or say, Canova, wast it thou 
Whose genius framed yon lofty brow 1 
Say, was it thy creative art 
Alone that dared those charms impart ? 
All Italy 's in one combined. 
Her face the mirror of hermind. 
If hers indeed those beauties were. 
So chaste^ so heavenly, and so rare-— 
If lightly o'er her lovely head . 
In easy folds tiie veil was roread. 
Gilding the c^iaiins it seem d to shadQ, 
And opening on the gazer's eye, / 

In meek retiring modesty— 
What wander that th' Italian bard 
Should bid h6r praise ft-om far be heard ? 
What woatder that, in sweetest verse. 

He ioy'd her eveiy smUe rehearse ? 

And,V%rm*d by true love's vestal Are, 
To her and Cupid sfrung the lyre. 
Nor Was it strung in vain around . ' 
' No more ! VaucTuse alone shall teU 
Of love and beauty's m^c spell, , 
Since Dante pales fond F etraxi:h'# &m«, 
* And Bounce's Laura's name. H.*B. 
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t^E majority of our readers, we presume, are aware ^at, to late as De^ 
eember last, there was a mkcellany, published monthly, under the tide ol 
the ** Loudon Magame." Thdt pi^ication was ready very respectable^ 
^4, with, the exceptioB of " Blackwood's/' and the:^< New Montiliy,*^ 
was considered equs^l to any of its contemporaries. Its essaj^ were,4»oca^ 
sionally, very spirited; and although some of its papers, were markedtwith 
a leebleness ill-suited to its general character, the major part of its articles 
were distinguished for originality and power. Now, by some strange fa^ 
tality, the proprietor of the London Magazine, being of nnsctnnd. mind, 
and not having the fear of the public before hiseyes,4etenmned to change 
the form and the price of his hitherto g^ieralfy esteemed miscellany^ 
This, in itself, was a dangerous experimoit ; for the change from good is, 
nine timea out of ten, to bad — although, by some fortunate concatenation 
of circumstances it may, the tenth time, be to better. Mr. Taylor (for 
$uch is the aforesaid proprietor's name, legally, as far as we know, handed 
down to him from his forefathers) had not the good fortune to bdong to tire 
tenth ; and hence, his character, or we should say the character of his 
work, has sufiered considerably by the metamorphosis. 
. Wo were always fond of witnessing the feats of those who dealin leger- 
demain.; and, thefefore, are ccmtent to abide by our first love, and stitt 
tplerate a little hocu8*pocu$ry — but then it must be done cleverly* We^aro 
shocked with the clumsiness of the performer, if he permits us to behold 
the agency by which his transformations are effected. Our organs of vi- 
sion are far more acute than they were when we were boys, and were de- 
ceived by every itinerant juggler who cheated us out of our shillings. 
We are now far more inquisitive, and if we are deceived, it must be en- 
tirely by the skill of the deceiver, and not from any assistance on our 
parts. We now" come to the result of our reasoning. We have seen 
through the trickery of Mr. Taylor; and hence we pronounce him to be— 
" no conjuror J** 

The pompous prospectus put forth announcing the change about to take 
place in the London Magazine, induced us to hope that some very import- 
aart improvesienits would accompany the proposed alteration. A man may 
vapour^ with some degree of security, in the seclusion of private society ; 
bttt.wfa^i he ventures to boast in public, his pretensions are open to the 
scrutiny of an eye that is seldom deceived. We therefore considered the 
high tone assumed by Mr. Taylor, and his noisy coadjutors, indicative of 
some very wonderful beiiefit about to be conferred upon the leading public. 
We deemed it impossilde that such a ^* note of preparation^ would' not 
be followed by some surprising efforts of human energy. We heard the 
thunder mutterit^ in the distance, and waited, in breathless expectation, 
for the awful appoanmce of the spirit of the storm. The hour at length 
Game, and the whole afiair proved to be a mere £a8fa lu the pan—'* a 
fiottrish of trumpet^ ^nd enter Tom-Thumb.'* Out came No. L of ttid 
New Series. Every body read it, for every body had been excited, and^ 
to^8e a vulgar term, every body wondered that titey haji been so^gregi- 
ously gulled. But who decides upon the character of a work by its first 
number ? That is mer^ the pu^g, and scraping, and tumng ^ich are 
to precede the concert. Do haVe a little patience. Sirs, and wait for the 
second number. Let the gentlemen get their instruments in tune, I pt%j 
y^xk. W^^ we Aav^*^ waited .for the. second nnmber-^-we have fi^tfcTthe 
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03 THB LdNDbN IIAOA2IME. 

second nupaber, and we. have come to the determination never to read a 
third, nntU we are dangerously ill, and every opiate which our physician 
may prescribe (if our case need them) shall have failed in producing the 
effect for which it may be administered. Who that has read the elegant 
critiques, the lively essays, the delightful tales, and the classical and 
chaste papers which distinguished the London Magazine, in its old fornix 
will not turn with diskppointment and regret from the trash which new 
burthens its pages. The first number of the ** New Series" commences 
with an article on the " Thames Quay," laboured through six pages, for 
the purpose of shewing that the proposed quay ought to be built on the 
Surry, instead of the opposite, side of the River ! Then follows a paper 
on the ^'Vagrant Act," being a stupid imitation of one that appeared in 
the Morning Chronicle on the same subject < This ends with a letter from 
Hookey Walker, who, we suppose, will be a regular contributor to the 
work. Article the fourth is lines " to the Nightingale.'* We read the title, 
and paused— rwe were like on^ about to enter an ivory palace with a be- 
spattered pair of boots— >we were about, for the first time in our lives, to 
hold communion with something holy— we were in the presence of bfeauty, 
and felt its halo encircling us— we felt as if we were treading on fdrbiddeh 
ground — we hesitated, were abashed, and overawed — ^we heard the words, 
** our' poetry shall be poetry," still echoing in our ears, and were over- 
whelmed with their mysterious import. But desperate cases require des- 
perate measures. We had gone too far to recede, and, consequeintly, we 
had nothing to do but to go on — ^we had pronounced the *< opeti sesifnc,^* 
and the fatal treasures were before us. 

TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 
Fine bird ! who moumest o*er the b}--gone hoars, ' 

Like one of life comi^aining, or great wrong, 
Tarn hither ! and, fine l^ird, o'er Bolton bowera 

(Too much forgotten) spread thy wealth of song : 
And lend thou, as the willing April showers 

Lose — when they wish the summer green and long — 
All their bright strength in tears — so unto me 

Lend thou thy lore^availing melody i * 
Bi tol di diddle dol di diddle de. 

The last line, which we consider the most expressive in the stanaot, we 
beg to state, is our own. We consider the description of the showers . 
crying for a long sumpier^ the most pathetic passage in English poetry*— 
it is a saving clause. The second stanza begins 

Teach me to sing. 
We sincerely trust some good-natured nightingale will take compassion 
on the gentleman, and do so, for at present he stands in much need of 
instruction. . . 

. We cannot wade through all the precious twaddle in the number ; but 
we should not omit to mention a biAgraphical memoir of Hookey Walk^— • 
we beg pardon-— we mean of Mr. listen. Confound that Hookey, we 
ca^*t get his name out of our heads. A memoir of Mr. Liston ! ! ^^ Baby- 
lon, Babylon, how art thou fallen !" 

„ Jt is unneces$ary to prolong these observations. The fate that must at- 
tend the London Magazine, unless it be for, far better conducted than it is 
at present, will mark, more truly than all we can ofier u^n the subject, 
the degradation into which it is simk. : We are far from saying that the 
new series, has'no mai;ks of talent : the lines to Miss M. Tree, in the se- 
cond number,; and other articles we could mention, are prodiictioDS of 
much m^t—- but they are, as it were, glow-wonns en a dunghill. 
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^ LITBRAEY MAGHET. W 

THE BOUHD TABLE. NO. Til. 

We aie na fou, we 're na that fod. 
But just a drappie in our ee*. 

PreimUf Tobias Mkrtov, Pretideni, Oaklmt, CLurrtRBOCK, 
AllbtN) and the Publisher. ^ 

The Publisher. But are you quite certain, Mr. Merton, that the Secretary 
will b€ with UB this eyening ? 

ToBfAs. He states that he will, very positiyely, in his letter. Shall I read it 
to yon? 

Ommbs. By an means. 

Oaklet. Now for a little sermonising. A smart ferer is an admirable moral 
IHneceptor. 

Alletn. Ay! I wonder where his Worthy Secretaryship's jokes are now? 
' Tobias reads, 

<' My dear Tobt, ^ Briohton, Feb. 4, 1825. 

€€ i Xhrow physic to the dogs !* Fll have no more on 't. A murrain on all your 
poisonous nostrums. Giye me a good, hot, stiff tumbler of punch. - But why do I 
ask for this, when I hare one before me ? Toby, your health, my old boy ! Ah ! 'tis a 
beyerage fit for the gods. Let the dull dogs preach upon sobriety till their throats 
nse diy, they shall neyer preach me out of my darling punch. ^Tis the Bard's Hippo- 
crene, the only true fount of inspiration. Well, how are you ? How is Wright ? 
How are your < merry men* of the Round Table ? How gets on our dear little Maggy ? 
H0W9 1^ many other things as yon hare leisure and inclination to answer ? ' Tell 
Wrig^ht that I am obliged to him for sending me the Magaiines. The porter at the 
Blue Coach Office brought the package to me late last eyening, and I haye been, the 
greater part of this day, occupied in alternately smiling and yawning oyer its con- 
tents. Dulness, I perceiye, is still the order of the day with the London. Timothy 
Tickler, the merciless wretch 1 has g^iyen it, I fear, a blow, from which it will nerer 
recoyer. You were full of business^ it seems, at your last meeting : yet ydu w%fe 
still kind enough, it appears, to drink the health of your dying Secretary. I ihAvSL 
you sincerely, for all the tears and old port that were shed on the oceasion. The 
papers you haye forwarded to me shall be taken care of. - I would return them to 
you by coach, bi^t you may rely upon seeing me at the next meeting, when, I appre- 
hend, it will be sufficiently early to put them into your possession. I suppose you 
haye discoyered, by this time, that my trip to Brighton, together with its saU water 
and /reeh air, and my landlady's chicken broth, and punchy haye done me much more 
good than JDoctor T— — >'• febril^e mixtures and barley-water. 

"J.H. H." 

Cluttbrbuck. a most charming epistle for one just raised from the dead. A 
plague upon the fellow, there 's no making him serious. It really would be well if 
he were a little mdre inclined to be>8ober. Mr. Wright, will you be so good as to move 
the bottle. 

Oakley. An excellent wtoHon. 

Tobias. And if you please. Gentlemen, / moye that the papers which were not 
read^at the last meeting, be now attended to. Those for the present month are in the 
hands of the Secretary, and, consequently, cannot be noticed until his arriyaL The 
first of tiie letters to which I am desirous to call your attention, is 

Enter Jonathan. 

Publisher. Confound that fellow, he is always interrupting our business. 

Oakley. Heaye one of the decanters at his head. 

Clutterbuck. ' Not until it is empty, if you please, Master Timothy. 

Jonathan. There's a gentlemaii below, Sir, says he wishes to speak to Mr. 
Merton. 

Tobias. What sort of a person is he, Jonathan ? 

Jonathan. A little elderly gentleman. Sir, with a big hat. 

Tobias. I'll warrant. Gents, this is my old fHend, Christopher Council. Desire 
.the gentleman to walk up, Jonathan. 

Oaklet. And his hat toe, Jonathan. iExit Jonathan. 
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Tobias. YbtwIILfiiidMr^Gfaristoph^fHi oriflrlnal.-aid^^ of tbeoldtcbool^ 
a bigot to ancient custonia, and a 'sworn enenqr to modern innovations. His feelings 
are as old-fasliioned as liis garmsnts, yet of a mncli finer texture. Notwitlistanding 
his crude notions, he is a warm-hearted old boy ; has seen much of the world, 
gathered much knowledge, and is extremely profuse in dispensing it to others. If 
^ou will ottly listen to his adviee, there is -— - Bat here be comes. 

Enter Christopheb, Council, preceded by JoNATHAMk 

Tobias f rising to meet himj. My dear Christopher ! I*m glad to see you. Gentl«>- 
Kien* Mr. Council. Mr. Council, allow me to introduce you to Mr. Wright, our very 
worthy and respectable publisher ^Mr, W, made a publisher's bawj, Mr. Oakley^ 
Mr. Clutterbuck, Mr. Alleyn. 

C HRI8TOPH EH ( taking ^his great'CoatJ. Do you know. Master Toby Mertim, that 
your man was foolish enough to ask me if I would not take off my great-coat in the 
hall. ^0) no, these are not evenings^ for exposing one's self to the currents of air 
that rush along the passages of your town houses. Ther6 's nobody, you know, more 
wiHing to take advice than I am (or give it either, whispered AlleynJ, but then it 
oust be upon the principles of reason. I wonder that men are so thoughtless .as. to 
allow fashio]»>— wi^ch ia nothing more than the art of being unnatural-^to direct 
Ihem instead of their understanding^. If they would take my advice, there should 
be none of these font^stic fopperies and fashionable fooleries. 

Clutterbuck (^whispering to Oakley J* A precious queer old geniqs faster JK. 
has introduced to us.. 

Tobias. Come, Kit, nev^ mind these matters. Give Jonathan your coat, and 
take a seat at the Round Table, of which we are now proud to call you a member. 
You are already acquainted with the form of our proceedings, which consists, sim- 
ply, in the communications of our correspondents being read, and each member hay- 
ing the liberty to make what comment upon them he pleases. We are about to examine 
fome papers which were left unnoticed at our last meeting, but there is, I believe, 
little in them to remark upon. In the^ first place, however, you and I must take 
/ *^ a stoup of kindness,'' in remembrance of " the days of auld lang syne." Gentler 
men, you will join us? 

Christopher. Ay! Toby, the memory of those days is still d^fur to me. Tl^ 
present times foim an awful contrast to tb^ose you and I have seen ; thingpi might 
indeed h^ve been as they wer e b ut the world has refused to take my advice. 
(Bumperswere drunk to ^* the da^sofavid lang syne".) 

Tobias. Nowto business. Here is a letter, signed " A Septuagenarian," dated 
January ilth: the writer of which abuses us most sadly, and concludes -yrith stating) 
that he will try us mice more* 
Timothy. We have no desire to be tried by such a judge. ' 
Tobias.. The next is a tale, ** IMnna Forget," by W. H. L., which, upon my own 
responsibility, I will venture to return to the author, with my eompliments. A simi- 
lar compliment may be paid to Mr. W. F. of Totness, whose poem on Stoneheng« has 
been laying by us,, unnoticed, since November. Another poem, by Theophiliis Blank 
(reads) — you will ^gree with me that JT. Blank is A, Blank. ** Modem Observa- 
tions," by a Devonian (reads) — trash ! 'Lines, by somebody of Chelmsford (reads) 
— somebody is nobody. '' Lines to the departing year," by J. R. (reads) — we had 
better preserve*them until next January. I have nothing farther to read to you, 
Gentlemen, except a note from a person of the name of De Lara, who complains, in 
very pathetic terms^ that some MS. which he forwarded to us, a month or ^wo since, 
has been taken no notice of; and he farther complains that he cannot get his MS. 
back ag^in, notwithstanding he, the said Mr. de Lara, author of the said MS. has 
made several applications to the proper authorities. Now the fact, I believe, is, that 
the gentleman's paper is lost ; at all events, it cannot be found. And if there is no 
other way of pacifying his authorship, we must place in his hands four or five rejected 
communications, from which he can select any one which he may coiisider of equal 
value with his own. 
Clutterbuck. An admirable thought — it will be ^^^ayinghim oWinhis own coin.''' 
Christopher. Positively, friend Merton, thine is an unenviable office. An 
editor, I perceive, is a mere literary scavenger, who -turns over a great deal of rub- 
bish with the solitary hdpe of discovering, amongst it, some little gem that shall re- 
pay him for his labour. And you. Gentlemen, I should suppose, sometimes find 
the business of the evening a little fatiguing. It must be rather dry work for yofi, 
I should imagine. ' 
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Tmrrav. Ohl>yi»Biwwi^Mf,Cwiiiefl,yatt witt toidH <ttli«li|P gimiiqr, I 

•tsnreyos. AlTeyn^ 0171)07, the tx>ttle stands with you. 

AiXBYN. Yes, and the boHU is all that stands with me^ fsv the wine hath iSnded, 
like the sweetly remembered visions of an early joy. 

Publisher. My dear Sirs, I beg^ ten thousand pardons. Pray, Mr. Merton, 
be so good as to toiK^ the beU for Jonathan. I really did not see thitt the bottles 
were empty. 

Cluttbrbuck* Ther« is no necessity for any apologies. The best of na cwmot 
see^ at times. 

Mnter Jonathav. 

PvBLiSHBR. Jonathan, take down these decanters, and fill them (a knock u kear4 
erf the front door) — but first step and see who that is. {Exit JjON ATHAlf . ' 

Tobias. Our resuscitated Secretary, for a dozen. 

Chbistopher. The poor gentleman, I believe, who has been so very ilL Be so 
good as to stir the fire, Mr. Wright, this is a raw night for a sick person. If he would 
take my advice, he would not venture out on such bitter cold evenings. 

Tobias. To tell you the truth, Mr. Council, heMl listen to nobody's advice. 

Enter the SmcKVtAXY^ followed fty Jonathait boaria§ ikm bkuk-bmg. 

Sbcrstart. ^ Now is the wintw of our discontent 
Made glorious summer —*' 

[The Secretary was evidential about to make some noble speech; but theconftL- 
sUm that ensued — tkeshaki^ of hdnd^ — the exclamations qfy How are you t 
— Thougkt you were going todie — Welcome to the Round Table-^Sin not quite 
empty — and so on, entirely precented his being heard. At length order was 
resioredy the Secretary and Mr. Cfouneilwete introduced to each other^ and 
the parties resumed their seats,'\ 

Secretary. A plague on the fellow that first said, '< Small che^rand great we], 
come makes a merry feast.*' Tm of a difierent creed^pass me thd .. << Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us T* The Aound Table destitute o f 

Tobias. l3onH be under any apprehension, Mr. Secretary, Jonathan has the de- 
canters for the purpose of refilling them. But what say you to a little punch I I be^* 
Ueve you have something of a penchant that way. 

Secretary. Punch ! Ay, bring us a bowl of punch. 

Tobias. Jonathan, do you understand making punch ? 

Jonathan. That I do, your honour. When I was servant to Captain Bluster, 
Just before the battle of Vittoria^- 

ToBiAS. Never mind Captain Bluster, Jonathan, I dare say you understand the 
matter — so be smart about it (JSxit Jonathan). Well, my dear H. I 'm r^oiced to 
see you once more amongpit us. Your trip to Brighton has done you much service. 

Christopher. Ay, ay. Nature is the best doctor after all. A good dose' of 
pure country air is better than all the phTsic in Cliristendom. If people would on]7 
listen to n^, the bills of m6rtalit7 should look less formidable than the7 do at present. 

Clutterbuck. You will, however, please to remember, Mr. Council, that though 
we ma7 g^t long credit, these are bills that must be paid at last. 

Alleyn. B7ron, I believe, has a stanza upon the subject— 

Oh, Death ! thou dunnest of all duns I thou daily 

Knockest at doors— at first with modest tap. 
Like a meek tradesman, when approaching, palel7» 

Some splendid debtee, he would take by sap — 
But oft denied, as patience 'eins to fail, he 

Advances with exasperated rap, 

ToBtAf . And << Insists on read7 mone7.** But 70U, it seems, Mr. Secretary, 
have put hhn off this time. The old gfentleman^ however, appears to have frightened 
70U B little. 

Publisher. Mr.H. certainl7 looks a little thinner than he did. 

Timothy. Thinner ! Shakspeare's apothecar7 was an alderman to him. 

Secretary. I confess to you that f am of the same opinion.- The good people 
of Brighton, I believe, looked upon me with as much awe as if I had escaped from 
a so|ln;. whilst the undertakers* apprentices used to follow me to my lodgings for 
the purpose of informing their masters where to find a customer. 
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&OUND TABLE.-— HOPE. 



Tobias. Now> Mr; Secretary, if you please^ we will examine the papers you hftve 
in your possession. 

Secretary (unburikening the black-bay). Here is a eonnnunication from our old 
IHendy Simon Siebtly, entitled, << A Sampler of Signs" (reads), 

OmiTes. WeU done, Simon! 

ToBiAi. Put that article by for insertion. 

Secretary. << Naval Songs** ^7 1^^^ Blue (reatU). 

AU.BTH. True blue 
Wont do. 

Seorbtart. <<The £ditor*s Club,** and other papers, by J. F. (reads), 

Tobias. These are smartly written articles 5 but they do not exactly tfuit our 
purpose. 

Secretary. ^An Essay on Old Age,** by James (reads), 

Christopher. If James will take my advice, he will give over writing. 

Secretary. Several pieces, by Eg^a (reads), 

AxLEYir. A lady, by the name ; and a young one, by the hand. Oh ! if she is 
but handsome too---do let me send her an answer (takes a skeet of paper amd 
writes). 

My Dear Eobria, 

Thou who art purer than the breath of morning, and lovelier than its softest 
blushes! Thou whose lips are sweeter than honeycomb, and wbQ«e very voice is 
music! Alas! that I should have to tell thee thou art rejected. R^ected! no, it 
must not be— let the musty old bachelors say what they please, thou wilt ever find an 
admirer in 

Thy Faithful Alleyn. 

Tobias. Tbere are only two other communications of any consequence. One 
IromU. U.U. from whom we shall be glad to hear farther. And the other from 
J.J. W. which I shall endeavour to g^ve a place in the April number. You need not, 
therefore, trouble yourself to read any more. The X. Y.*s and J. II.*s, and A. B.*s and 
C.^D.*s, must be << read again this day six months.** I am happy to inform you, 
Crentlemen, that I have received some valuable communications from H. B. they are 
Verse illustrations of the works of Canova, and are worthy of the g^eat spirit to 
Whom they are dedicated. I should mention to you also, that J. S. F. has forwarded 
a paper which will probably be inserted. He inquires the reason that our Secretary 
did not meet him at the <f Finish,** as par agreement. Simply, I suppose, we must 
tell him, because the Secretary was very nearlv figuring at another ^< Finish,** 
' CiiVTTERBUCK. ' Well, this,I suppose,^nMAM thebusiuess; and here comes Jona- 
than with a glorious smcdung bowl of punch. (Enter JovATUAM\witk the said swioking 
bowl,) 

Secretary. ** Then a truce to care, and farewell every sorrow, 
For we*ll be merry to-night, t^id wise to-morrow.** 

J.H.H. 

Seereiarff, 



HOPE. 



Im SaROW*s daik and gloomy night, 
Enlivening Hope ! thy ndiant l^ht 
Can chase the clouds of grief away. 
And brigbt'ning skies again display. 
Thy smues the widow'd heart can cheer. 
And diy the hapless orphan's tear ^ 
Can calm the ravings of despair. 
And smooth the fiiirow'd brow of care. 
The mariner, compelled to roam 
Far from his native land and home, 
Sustain'd by thee, still onward steers, 
Till the loD^-wish'd-for ahoie appears. 



E*en in the dungeon's cheerless gloom. 
Where trembling victims wait their dooni» 
Thou canst a ray of comfort shed. 
To raise the captive's droopi^ head. 
When death's sad solemn hour is nig^. 
And friends in parting anguidi sigh. 
Thy voice still sofdy whi4»ers peace, ' 
And bids th' afflicted mourners cease ; 
Disclosing scenes beyond the tomb. 
Where joys nnfadipg evex bloom- 
Where pure immortal spirits blest 
From gnef and pain for ever rest. 

' ~ W. H. S. 
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LITERARY MA«T1ET. 97 

MURDER WILL OUT; 

OR, THE CONFESSIONS OF A VILLAGE APOTHECARY. 

Mt name is Bolus {the Bolus, as, with emphatic felicity, I am sometimes 
called) : iand 1 have been about forty years an orphan. My father was a 
knife-grinder, of infinite repute, in Devonshire ; the same whose genius 
has been immortalized in the Anti-jacobin, My mother took in washing, 
but happening, one unlucky week, to deduct the Item of a cotton night- 
cap from the sum-total of an ironmonger's inventory, she was convicted 
on the stat. Geo. HI. cap. 4. and fell an imprisoned martyr to her feelings. 
I was but a child when this accident occurred, but distinctly remember how 
it affected the nose and nerves of my father. He declaimed, for some 
weeks, upon the violated liberty of the subject; talked with infinite gusto 
about the necessity of free-will ; and might have made many proselytes, 
had not an affair of honour with the pillory driven him into retirement (as 
we say of an eit-minister) at Botany Bay. By this domestic calamity I 
was left destitute. My sole accomplishments consisted in cleaning shoes, 
baiting mouse-traps, physicking dogs, and tying tin-kettles to the tails of 
cats. These qualities, however, I found more brilliant than beneficial, 
and soon began to be known throughout the neighbourhood as a graceless 
young chap, whom it would be a charity to see hanged. There was a dog 
too, I remember, a favourite black terrier of my father^ who more than 
shared my notoriety, tie was an ieinimal of much natural good-humour ; 
but having,- in early life, "been soured by misfortunes, had imbibed wrong 
notions of things ; so much so indeed, that no dog^ of any respectability 
would be seen in his company. With this professed libertine my time was 
usually employed ; and, accordingly, we might both be seen, day after 
day, parading the only decent street in the village, on the look-out for 
mischief; my companion with his tail curled in conscious guilt between 
his legs, and myself with that peculiar obliquity of look, aptly denominated 
gallows. But this vagabond mode of life was not long to last, for it so 
happened, that, on the anniversary of my sixteenth year, a press-gang was 
stationed in the neighbourhood, and took up its quarters at the Stag and 
Stinging-nettles, a pot-house— or hotel, as it was called-— where the sages 
of our village were in the habit of meeting to discuss the afiairs of the 
parish. Now it came to pass that I was the gentleman-usher in attend- 
ance at one of these weekly meetings ; and as it was my duty to manufiic- 
ture the punch, 1 resolved (having always had a genius for pharmacy) to 
fashion it after a receipt of my own ; and so successful were my innova- 
tions, that the bowels of the. 'whole assembly rumbled volumes in my 
praise. One little fat man, in particular^ the exciseman of our parish, a 
portly personage, with a head of hair like a clothes-brush, evinced such 
imgovemable symptoms of ecstacy, that I thought he would never have got 
over it. He did however : but that was not my fault. 

The success of this notable experiment produced a complete change in 
my a£&irs, for reaching the ears of the recruiting-serjeant, who was at 
daggers-drawn with the exciseman, he was so electrified with, what he 
called, my medical abilities, as to request, with the most pressing polite- 
fiiess, the honour of my farther acquaintance. What was to be done.^ 
Nothing : you will say ; so I thought : and havidg accordingly packed 
up my wardrobe (consisting of two shirts, mtnti^ flap and collar), and re- 
signed my dog to a friend, who, like myself, had made exceeding progress 
Vol. m.— Part XVHI. H 
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in impudence, I jiet off, with a light heart and pocket, for the coitftkidnt 
I need not depict my adventdres : Ifet it BUfflce to say, that after having^ 
accompanied the British army as far as Dettingen, where, on the day of a 
great battle, I ^as discovered looking for my snuff-box behind some bag- 
gage waggons ; I received a call (donbtless an inspired one) to resign mj 
ktarels. Thelbct isi I felt myself bora for great things, so deserted one 
miming from my regitient, taking with me thecommaiMling officer*^ purse 
afid pistol«,in token of respect for fai« character. For years subsequent I 
bebame, like Cain, a Tdgabond on the face of the earth ! I smoked with 
the Batch— danced and dined off frogs with the FreDch— wore ainstachios 
and traln*oil with the Co88acke-«-ea4 tDasted monkeys with ^e Hexicaas 
-^waa tattooed wt4h the Cher^ees, and stuck through tht Bose with the 
Ckickaiawa^ 

Thus Variously accoiaiilished, I resolred to return home; and as I had 
acquired aome money, and more knowledge, during my travels, I antici- 
pated, with confidence, the ^aracter of a great man in the Tillaga. Kor 
#as I mistaken in toy eoi^ectures* Old and young, hearing that I had 
amassed a compeleiiee, assembled to greet my arrival ; and«uddeBly began 
to r^mtmber that i *was now> and always bad been, a first-rate genius* 
Past kidtsfcretions were all Icnrgotten, and even my former amusements of 
t(f iig kettles to the aetfaer-^ends of eats, were looked upon as so many 
a«#e indioationt of talent, Snch talent, however, must find its proper 
diiMiBel: mines) as I have already hinted, inclined me to pharmacy; and 
the villi^e «potkeeary fai^pening, about this time, to /visit his patients in 
the ath^ World, I determined to supply his place. Accordingly a few 
days 8i»v me«landiii^ with a pe£nle in mf hand, behind the eenoter of a 
Ucbfr litAe 'shefi, with a bra8s>-knockflr in fron^ iaforwng those whom it 
■Mght ccncem, that Behis, Ikte KiUquick, had there taken up bis abode. 
This was my ^t aiep^ and in physic, as in all other professions, the fin* 
atep « ^vety things Take a shop-«-«lick np some blue and red bottles in 
fiwt^^^^ittcitd ¥e8try diiiAers, taUng care to order yourself to be called 
ont, aa if o* hnsMesss or kill, like ** fighting Bob Acres»" your man 
a«week*-<and 4be Mm^ b ^etio. Such was my case; and this my first 
itep aecom^hed, my second was to try a course *of experiments upon 
my own dog, the libeirtme above-mentioned, which succe^bed so apdmir- 
ably, that he ilied of too maeh heakh, andsecured to me, in coasequeneet 
the gratitude <^ the whole vittage. My patients now began to thicken; 
theviest benutifiil iflnoiaos .|MPe vailed throughout the parisb^^md, ofeourse, 
nothing eeuM be dene without the doctor* Oh, the doctor I the doctor ! 
was avery thing : and as fer bis learnings it was only suipvisiog how one 
man shoidd know so much. 1 had, it must be oonfessed, a most plausible 
meHiod of displaying this -ktter accompliafament. An honeat villager, for 
instance, weuld caH at my ahep, where a cfow4 vmis generally assembled, 
for ad^riee as ^the atate of h^ health. *< My good Sir,*' I w enl d b egin, 
assuming, at the same time, a look as knowing as ^ Eacyclopeedia, ** be- 
lieve 'me you 'Clre aerioilftly id— -venr 4M indeed^^-^e ill, ^r, that the iimer 
ti^ament bf your binary doet is affM;ted.*' ^' But whnt is the cawa of it, 
Dboior.f *< Cimie, 1^,*' 1 would indignantly answer, *< ask a man Uka 
me th« cause ? Why, Sii%' the feet 4a, that verbom piwaonale coneordat 
enm pariez voua^ Monaieur, quod erat demonstrandum in aeeula «eculo- 
t«m, and this. Sir, is the sole cause of yomr complaint." *' ^gad, and ae 
it IS," the follow woidd TefHy^ ** and 1 never had it so clearly axplaiaed 
bafove;*' up* whioh iho whole aaaanblyi aatoniahed atauofa laai^uiig, 
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ifoiMlMMl: OQl into the mostrfttturow admiratiiMu Bui tbuee it aa oM 
pim^rby ** mmm iBortafia sunt cadncay** which is, being intapreted, ail 
tnbhwaiy honours are ^ail ; and I was^doomed, lor a time, to bie an illu»- 
^ous instaoce of. this truth. There were some few refractory foowete^ 
which 0v^u my ph|rsi& &ikd to stimulate ; and my first patient, in particv- 
lar, jttsi as it was beginning to do him good, had actually the misfortune 
to dNL I have not the presumption to suppose I kiHed him — nothing is 
ftftorQ unlikely ; but the village, nevertheless, accused me of his murder^ 
and I contiaiied, in eottsequence, the object of their suspicion, till the arrival 
of Aldennan. Guttle in the neighbourhood. This gentleman weighed «x^ 
actljr thivt|r«^ve stmie^ was shaped in the bead like a cabbage, with features 
as ^l^H^saiverM a duoghill; and was, besides, m the daily hsdbit of eat- 
iog.tiU his waistcoat buttons nibbed against the diBoer-table. The oon« 
sequ^iee was as might be expected. Apoplexy wiahipg one day to 
saeaanre his exact dimensions, prostrated him, for that purpose, on the 
#OQr, where I. found and cured him; or, in the words of Claesar, ** came, 
aawy and ooaquered." He had afterward indeed the ingratitude to attri- 
bute his ittcovery to the circumstance of his having thrown my. physic out 
of the rakbw, whieh, according to report, alighted upon an ostler iHie 
was feokiog i^p, with his mouth wide open, and precipitated itself through 
|he thonoL 4mto his lm^els.-**6ut this is a bounce 1 

To resume : language would fail, were I to describe the efiect that this 
fweeceasimed. ^ It is not merely a cure,'* one and aH eocelairaed the 
yillagani, *' iMit a resurrection :*' and had I been a resurrection*man, In 
Ike &end sense of the word, I\;ouid not have^made more noise. Honours 
Sovredinttpan jne hke cataracts— old GdlHbins, Ae parish derk, was heard 
|o callne «< clever ;" and einen his Honour, the Squire, invited me to din- 
BMT* To be sure 1 dked in the kitchob : j^ what of that ? — the coinpfi- 
voeiit, IB these cases, is every things I was not, as the reader may iana- 
fine, lif anatare to permit aiich cdebrity to cool. ** En avant*' was my 
m«tto^ and a new physic, which had been preparing for months, I now, 
fer ^e irst time, nsolved to proaiulgate. This agreeable potion con- 
fiatod of bark, brick*4u8t, gin, and gunpowder, boiled 4»ver a slow fire, 
and ftictmred w^ Bcotdi anaff. It tix^k astonishingly : aH parties ngreed 
in Ukiiflig fit; and ejnm my old creny, the exciseman, was seen to e^ke his 
thidc h^d in its praise. Nothing, in fa/ciy is so likely to *^ have a run** 
aa a new aostntnu The poblie loves to fe^ its bowels raked ; there is ex* 
citemani in the idea, and atimuhw, in diis insifHd world of ours, is one 
grmd desideratmiu Acting on su^ principles, I was s^dom or never 
mi8tafccp» and thoMgh sometimes, in tihe hurry of the moment, I would 
fi^e to (me ffiaA>thft dose intended ^r a dozen ; yet if it produced exeite- 
mmkU he would be equally wetl pleased. Once I remember administer- 
u^. to ihe Squire'a favourite greyhound a blue pill, manufactured for its 
maat^; iftu$ as the poor animal never discovert the mistake, it was not 
vy bmoness to expose it. With respect to bleeding, my pkn was equaflf 
ftdgimd ; £nr if a pntieDt had teo much bkM>d, I would diminish it by some 
les; and if too Iktle, i wonldetill bleed «n, in order to enable a fresh 
^^Ay Ut iasr into die v^ans, Thas I contrived to suit all parties ; hiit if, 
dob was seldom the case, I had ^ deal fnth ^ subject who, in spHe of aH 
m^r phjaic, presunved ^^thidk hiaaself ill, I wotdd straightway make htm 
a^a few suet pills, which, httng duly |)eppered'ivith«ayenne, were suv'e 
to fMrDdnoe an ^feet; Amang ^ niMtfher 'ctf ny meat invaittable patients, 
t eMady.^e»tle»an, hy^name Temfcins. . iie.waB a adioohninterand 
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100 MURDfiB. WILL OUT. 

baebelor, ftiid witbal the most irritable little 'mortal that ever disturb^ a 

Sarish» But then he had surprising talents, for, in the course of the yeafr, 
e would actually drink out my shop. Pill, blister, glyster, opiate, astrin- 
gent, or aperient draught ; nothing came amiss to him. To be sure a fit 
of obstinacy would now and then seize him, when he would take an eme- 
tic for a cathartic; but as this mistake generally contrived to cure him, 
he would be doubly wretched till restored to his usual bad health ; and, to 
do myself justice, I always satisfied him on this point. The manners of 
J!^. Tomkins were as eccentric as his mind. He spoke in a deep pompous 
tone, somewhere in the key of a Tower-gun, and had a trick, when any 
thing, excited him, of kicking out his left leg, to the great detriment of his 
neighbour's shins. It may be supposed that such a genius was not suffered 
to be lost ; atid accordingly, on his accommodating intestines, I tried my 
most daring experiments. My " Elixir Divinum, or composing draught,'* 
as I called it, found in him kn invaluable patron ; the brick-dust ^sperially 
agreed with him ; and as for the gunpowder, one would have imagined 
bim a cannon, it went off so successfully. But, notwithstanding these 
re^iedies, he one day took it into his head to kick (what is cdled) the 
bucket. It was said that I placed the bucket in his way ; and Jack'Bagfgs, 
the sexton, I remember, observed on the occasion, that my composing 
draught was composing in more senses than one^^a grave joke : but what 
else could you expect from a «exton ? 

My sensibility for the loss of Tomkins was poignant in the extreme ; not 
$0 much on my own account, as on that of science in general. ' Who was 
there like him to swallow each newly-invented medicine ? and what bowels 
were there, besides his, that could digest it? A good-natured farmer, 
with a face like a copper saucepan, in p^rt supplied his place ; but just 
as my ^* Elixir" was beginning. to do him good, he too departed this life : 
I suppose, to look after Tomkins. On the ihoming of his decease, a 
curious circumstance occurred. I was sitting by his bed-side, watching his 
countenance comfortably composed in death, when a little dapper fellow, 
attired in deep mourning, entered the room, with " Servant, Doctor, your 
servant ;" accompanying his salute by a picturesque variety of the most 
familiar gestures. . ^' Who are you. Sir ?*' I coldly replied, ** and what is 
your name ?" " Name — ^name — why, Twiggum, Sir, at your service : 
head-man to Jons^s Gripe, the undertaker ; the same as -— — " *< My good 
fellow," I rejoined, interrupting the flow of his eloquence, "this is no 
time fbr talking, the melancholy sight before us, one would think '* 

" Very true. Sir, very true indeed — alas ! what are we, after all ? Worms, 
Sir, mere worms — flowers of the field and lilies of the valley : ; here to- 
day, and gone to-morrow. Shall I measiure the gemman, Sir ?" As I 
made no reply, he proceeded straight-forward to his task, exclaiming, 
while he drew aside the blanket in which the corpse was folded — " My 
stars, what a beauty ! Oh, that Jem could see it !" " Jem, Mr. Twig- 
gum, and who, in the name of Heaven, is Jem ?" " Why, foreman to 
master, as was ; factotum rather, for no one could match him either as 
mute or mourner. Such a face for a sorrow; and then such expression-^ 
but,alas!-— " "He's gone, you mean to say^ *md you have stepped 
into his place." " The very thing. Sir, and shall be happy to have the 
honour of your custom ; screw you down tigttt as wax, and so snug— ^ah ! 
Sir, they must be clever ghosts as gets out of our coffins." With this im- 

fressive remark, he quitted the room, informing me, as he retired, that if 
took proper oare ef myself, I should, no doubt; make an admirable corpse. 
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But to pans to grarer matters. 1 bad now been souie jears settled in 
the neighbourhood, respected by all who knew me, and more so by those 
who did not, as a man of prodigious power. . But one thing was yet want* 
ing^— a wife. Thouglr covered with laurels, I stood alone under their shade, 
so resolved to peipetrate a breed of Boluses, through whom I might trans*^ 
mit them to posterity. With this view, I began to look about me for a 
belprmate: forone who could do justice to a pudding-crust : assist me in 
the duties of the shop, and now and then drink off an odd bottle by way 
of experiment. In a few weeks I lighted od this treasure in the person of 
a Miss Deborah Jones ; but unluckily while I was wooing her one summer 
eyening on my knee, a cursed zephyr blew my hat off, and as it took my 
wig along with it, the good lady, who professed an abhorrence of cazons, 
was so incredibly shocked as never afterward to listen to my suit. She 
^ok my physic nevertheless; but by one of those odd accidents incident 
to mortality, died after a hearty draught of my^ " Elixir Divinum." The 
brick-dust, I fear, choked her ; she was naturally delicate. 

A man who has been inured to changes soon digests a disappointment. 
This was my case; for scarcely had the first weed time to spring up over 
the ashes of Deborah, when I contrived to worm my way into the good 
graces of Jonas^ Gripe, the above-mentioned undertaker, whose family con- 
sisted of a wife and son^ two cats, and a poodle. This same Jonais was a 
carpenter as well as an undertaker, and eke a mighty man in the village. 
He was, moreover, a profound mathematician, having much meritorious 
criticism to advance respecting the title-page of Wood's Algebra. In dis- 
position he was serious and calculating, and withal so imperturbably cool, 
that one day, on seeing his bosom-friend tumble into a fish-pond, he re- 
fused to assist him till he bad first calculated, with a stop-watch, the exaet 
time it would take him to reach the bottom. A less scientific gentleman^ 
happening to pass by at. the time, plunged in, and luckily saved the poor 
wretch ; but then— he was no mathematician. 

With the exception of this favourite hobby, Mr. Jonas Gripe differed 
little from the generality of mankind ; save, indeed, that he loved his 
wife; an affection which was by no means reciprocated. In fact, one 
must have a genius for marriage ; be born, as it were, matrimonial. Mrs. 
Gripe was a case in point : she had often prayed (so she was pleased to 
inform me) for divine grace to enable her to love ** her Jonas ;*' and though 
before strangers she kept up appearances, and even adorned her room with 
pictures illustrative of domestic felicity, yet, when alone, the proofs of her 
ineffectual supplications were but too apparent. On my first introduction 
to this circle I was received with bewitching courtesy, and even Mr. Gripe 
himself was pleased to call me his best friend. For months 1 continued 
his weekly, indeed almost daily visitor, making up matters between him-« 
self aqd his wife, for which 1 generally got abused by both parties, and 
physicking his son, cat, and poodle periodically ; when one cold Novem- 
ber morning I was summoned to his bed-side, where 1 found him half 
strangled by a blood-vessel which he bad burst in an altercation with his 
wife. The remedies in this case are obyious : a little brick-dust to scour 
the ruptured vein, bark to brace, and gin to warm the system. All these 
tonics, it will be remembered, were mixed in my ^^ Elixir Divinum,'' to 
which I now added a few drops of aqua fortis, by way of improving diges- 
tion. Yet, notwithstanding such masterly treatment, the intelligent reader 
will scarcely believe that Mr. Jonas Gripe, undertaker and mathematician, 
died three days after his first attack. This, however, is scarcely to he won* 
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dl^rtdfslt; the cKtease, wlien 1 wii» tmnmoBed, had got «o fttf »Madf tilat 
H. was only surprising he liTed so long. Under any o&er apotlieeaiffy M 
would have died the first day. 

A few months subsequent to this accident I was called itt to attend on^ 
John Crawley, a promising young green-grocer. His case wa« a aearlet 
Ibrer; so I plied him well with my "Eliiir," heightened by twor««n€«S 
of the best gtmpowder, and washed down with syr^ of soap-suds. Their 
effect was at fil^ electric : he kicked firom right to left with evident symp^ 
toms of returning strength, then sunk into a deep and lengthened stafls^bper. 
His Mends call A soon aft^ to ascertain the state of his l^akh, bnt retired 
on my assuring them, that he was sound asleep, aad perfectly free fh/m 
fever. No wonder : he had been dead two h^nra.-*-'— -My next pottetfl 
was a stout gentleman of five-and-thhrty, yclept Baddy : exceedingly soft 
(considering his size) in speech, and devoted to female socsety. Of Ais 
last article he had usually a choice abvndanee in bis boose; and^a»he wai 
eloquent even to enthusiasm upon the merits of their flouncea and 
ftirbelows, he was, of course, pronounced a ** gemws." i can't say I 
thought him so, lor he spokd roreapectlully of my Elixir, and ^irhen, at 
last, prevailed on to take it, swore that it made him worse. This, however, 
was his own fault ; had he swallowed it in lai|^ quImtitieS, he would have 
been alive to thb day; but by omitting the gvnpowder«-4ht veiy esaeilM 
of the mixture — he fell a victim to his obstinacy. 

It was about this time that nerves ware first introduced into <Uff pari^* 
A lady from the West-end of Londota, elegant, pensive, and thin as a 
(bread-paper, happening to pass a week wi£ his Honour the Squire, watt 
seized with a sudden indisposition, and being asked the natures of her coiw 
pkint, replied, that it was a delicate afieetion of the* nerves. Instant^ 
the same disorder spread like wild-fire throughout ^e village* Young 
ladies and servant'^naids, in particular, were no fonder harassed by the 
good old complaints of head-ache, cough, or rheumatism, but sufibred in^ 
describable agonies from <* a d^ieate afie^tion of the nerves.*^ Even ilfrs. 
Jonas Gripe, theimdertaker's anti-^dom^stic relict; a gentl e w miia n of four 
fret five inches in circumference, and whose walk was dkHittguished by 
the peripatetic gravity of a gobse^-^-even she, despite her periphefy, was 
attacked with a nervous afiectkm. This l^ought u^ into more frequent 
contact; and as my connubial inclinations, though sa cruelly blighted, 
throve, like virtue, by persecution, I resolved to seize tfar oppartumty ik 
^ding to my own stdd^ of fiesh, Mrs. Gripe'a more lavish abattlance« 
The business, however, required caution, for your widows are proverbf^ 
ally knowing, and in exact proportion to the decay of their senaiWtty, is 
the growthof their worldly wisdom. AcoMrdin^y, I sate myself down to 
the siege with all due preparation. First issued, from ** my heart of 
l»arts*'--*«Mi I one day prettily ob8erved«--a brisk fire of small sighs : tide 
was succeeded by an immediate cannonade of groans, under cover of which 
I advanced, till I had gained possession of the ouUworks. A more Serious 
business awaited me within. Mrs. Gripe—- 1 quote her own words — ^was 
highly fla^red by my attention, and all that; confessed, it is true, as 
strcmg a predilection as the delicate state of her nervi^ would aHow, but 
still insisred that there were obstacles, in the first place, the duty she 
owed to her i' poor dear Jonas," prevented her from again entering inttf 
the '< blessed state," &c. te. ; and Secondly, herlbrtUM, never too abmft* 
dant, required immediate replenishmfent. Now tJcui was comiof to the 
point, so Tesolved to be equally explicit; and awi(re also that the difMirt*/ 
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e^ Jonas barili^laQif-ftiiipiTsiilt^ta tike «Hg«l|j of btoT^^ Ii 
an instant oifer of myself and the patent of my *' £lixtr/' The first ten- 
der, I am shoekod to say, was aeeeptej with little gratitnde; bat at the 
second, my fair widow paasecl, ma^ a hasty oakulation of its value, and 
finally, on the stFengtfa of its repntation throughout the village, agreed to 
a snrrender of her c^rms. Behdd us, then, by the mysterious agenoy of 
the pafson, converted into '* one flesh.'* The whole neighbourhood was 
in eestaeies on the ooeasion. The bells rang till the tympanum of every 
ear within a mile was cracked^ the Stae and Stinginr-nettles was crowded 
with'jgenteelest oonpany, and a libenU allowance of physic was delivered 
grmtts to afl who chose Ui apply. 

But alas ! happfness, as the poet sings, is fleeting, and Mrs. B0I119 and 
myself were two beautifdl inslnaces in point. Our honeymoon (like aH 
honeymoons) was short, gnd before a few d^tys had elapsed a shoulder of 
veal, discharged with impressive energy firom the right hand of Mrs. B. 
ruised on my cerebellum what craniologists would call, a domestic bump. 
This was the commencement of hostilities, and each succeeding day be- 
held me ^Mailed with fresh squadrons of reproaches, followed closely up 
bj an awkward squad of oaths. Sometimes* indeed, a pause would ensue ; 
bttt then again pealed the thunder of the war, the stormy trumpet of tho 
tongne, the ceaseless cannon flashes of the eye. Oh heavMis^ what a 
wretoh I became ! Naboth was a fod to me: for }m Jezebel, though ^ 
shrew, yet somehow contrived to die, while mine ^reatened to be immor* 
taL To make the matter worse t she invariably contrasted my behaviont 
witk that of her deceased husband* ** Ah,** sko woeld often exclaim, 
<< poor dear Mr« Gripe never used me so;*' an expression which, to me^ 
who knew her afeetion for that dear departed worthy, was indeed supBr* 
ladvely impQdmst. This persecution lasted, on an average, a year, at the 
end of winch time she toek a fortunate fancy for my £lixir. At first I was 
iq^Mrehensive that its virtues would increase her energy, and my conse* 
quent tribulation; but soon my iears subsided, for the gunpowder dis- 
agreeing with her bowels (the only proof I ever had that she possessed 
any), carried her off like a cannon-ball. 1 had by this time swallowed a 
very snfficiait dose of matrimony. Talk of physiq indeed ! there is none 
like the f^ysic of inarriage, the only stimulant that at once puts soul and 
body in an uproar. With me, its effects appeared eternal; for, a year sub- 
sequent to the decease of Mrs. Gripe, I was waited on by a lawyer for her 
jointure. The lact is, I had somehow contrived to im{dicate myself, an4 
as her sen claimed his mother's marriage-por^on, Mr. Shufte, Attorneys 
was empowered to obtain redress. Now this same Shuffle was one of Uibse 
l^al practitioners, who, thongl^ perhaps at honest as lawyers are apt to 
be, are seldom burdened with a conscience ; and, accordipglv, though re- 
tained on the opponteside, I presented him with a tempting fee, by which, 
I informed him, he might purchase spectacles, and thereby see more clear- 
ly ^f )fiuUice of the case. He took the hint in good part, ackno^edged 
the iorw of b^ claims, and on the subsequent trial of Gripe versus Bo- 
lus, h^ at I Assizes, proved clearlj to the court, that injured in- 
nocence ^meaning me) was entitled to their kindest consideration. The 
coneeqnence was, a verdict in my favour, for which, in gratitude to my 
adviser, I physicked hip ever after for noUiing. 

Scarcely had I been r^nstated in this competency, when, as if to crown 
ay fi>rtnne8,a tall thin hypochondriacalold tailor, disgusted with Ae world 
and hie pvofossion, took up his abode iik our yiUage. No one knew anglit 
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about him, except the poBtmaster, who, observing that h« reoeived 
monthly remittances, d^teJl from the fashionable vicinity of St. Mary Axe, 
concluded, naturally enough, that he must be a man of consequence. The 
house in which this second Mr. Tomkins resided, was full as miserable as 
himself. A chaos of bilious-looking bricks, cemented with execrable mor- 
tar, formed its exterior walls ; while a few windows, patched with pictu- 
resque bits of brown paper, flapped their skeleton casements to each blast. 
On the summit appeared an eccentric weather-cock, which, if the wind 
were north, made a point of turning to the south. In fir<mt, upon a slip of 
ground as yellow as if it had the jaundice, rose a family of weeping wil- 
lows ; and before them mouldered a cypress, far gone in vegetable misan- 
thropy. Behind, like man and wife, stood two invalid plantations of cab- 
bages, garnished here and there with a row of peevish stinging-nettles, 
and kept in countenance by a sympathising progeny of consumptive sun- 
flowers. The servant to this notable establishment possessed an equally 
piteous frontispiece. Woe, deepest woe, peeped out in ludicrous solemnity 
from his eyes, sate, like a ghost, athwa^ the decayed bridge of his nose,' 
and lent to his voiqe that peculiar music which a north-wind may be sup- 
posed to possess when whistling through the lungs of a jack-ass. This 
accomplished couple had resided^^ut a month in the neighbourhood, when 
I was summoned to attend them. Away, therefore, 1 posted, armed at all 
points with pill, draught, and blister, together . with a few odd bottles of 
Elixir, neatly packed up in my coat-pocket. On entering the old gentle- 
man's apartment, I was thunderrstruck at the scene which presented itself. 
Asleep on the hearth-rug, before the skeleton of a deceased fire, lay a 
dog and cat, the very emblems of animal hypoch<mdriasm. From the wall, 
opposite, hung the .portrait of a man dangling from the bed-post in his 
garter^ ; on the mantle-piece glittered a brass snuff-box^ shaped after the 
model of a coffin, while the table was ornamented with a dog's-eared doo^ 
decimo, entitled, the *^ Miseries of Human Life." The owner of these 
curiosities was himself in equal keeping. His legs, swathed in flannel) 
vrere supported on two chairs ; his chin was brisUed with the hairy ac- 
cumulation of weeks, and his head blockaded with cravats, and topped by 
a red worsted night-cap, resembled a rav beef-steak stuck upon the apex of 
a cauliflower. But his voice — his look — his manner — ^these, indeed, like a 
pair of breeches, are inexpressibles. He had been, he said, an invalid 
from youth ; had suflered, at one and the same time, gout, rheumatism, 
.paralysis, and gravel, which had only quitted him to make way for bile, 
jcholic, jaundice, and indigestion. But this world, he continued, was, at 
best^ a vale of tears, and who, therefore, could be surprised if a man 
caught cold in wading through it ? For himself, the only disorder he had 
escaped was hypochondnasm ; that, thank God ! could never be laid to his 
charge ; an opinion which his footman seconded with a groan. There is 
but one mode of treating such characters. Physic them to their hearts* 
content, no matter with what ; and you are certain, in the long-run, to flt 
them either for this world or a better. Such was my plan — and when the 
next day I waited, according to order, on Mr. Grumbleton, I found that my 
" Eli^r,*' though it had cured the gout, had brought on a bver-complaint. 
To work, there^re, I went, to expel this new disorder ; and so successful 
were my exertions, that, before night, not the slightest particle remained. 
The next day, however, a fresh indisposition appeared, which, after 
changing as often as a pantominie, settled down into a confirmed pleurisy. 
This, too, was, with difficulty, eradicated ; but then caipe on a sciatida, 
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then an ^risypdasy.and, lastly, a magazine of spasms (new series) ^accom* 
paniedy by way of variety, with a miscellaneous assortment of head-aches« 
Such continued maladies must, in time, destroy the strongest constitution ; 
and grieved am I to state, that Mr. Ebenezer Grumbleton, after two' 
OKXiths' kind attention to my *' Elixir,'* died for want of a new complaint 
to keep him alive. But all men are mortal ! 

This accident gave the death-blow to my reputation. The villagers, for 
some time suspicious,' now roundly accused me of ignorance— -cracked an 
infinity of dull jokes upon my " Elixir ;" and even went so far as to ex- 
claim, on the occasion of any' new decease, that the victim had " died by 
the visitation of the doctor !*' Such is the gratitude of mankind. Here 
was an individual, whose life had been spent in benefiting his fellow-crea- 
tures, turned adrift, in his old age, to their reckless and unsparing ridicule. 
I consoled myself, however, by reflecting, that the greatest of mankind 
have been calumniated; and drew sweet stores of enjoyment from the re- 
collection of my past exertions. Nothing, indeed, is so soothing to the soul of 
sensibility, as to call to mind, in the decline of life, the services it has en- 
tailed upon mankind. ** And tjiis satisfaction," I proudly exclaimed, " is 
yet left ! The world — the ungrateful world, may now spit its slanders on 
my fame, but when years have roiled away, and the prejudices of the pre- 
sent generation are forgotten, the name of Bolus will glitter on the scroll of 
time, amid the mighty spirits of his age, fike a star in the firmament of 
heaven." Solaced by these reflections, I abruptly resigned my profes- 
sion, and retired, tike BeHsarius, to the charms of a virtuous obscurity. 
In this state I have for years continued ; my cottage, fringed with fragrant 
honeysuckle, is situated at a pleasant distance from the village ; and from 
its secluded site, seems the vety spot where a great man would wish to die. 
My days here pass philosophically tranquil. I drink a pot of beer for dinner 
—indulge in a quid at noon ; and over my pipe and gin-and-water at night, 
prepare myself, by meditation, for death. Fqr the last week I have amused 
myself by drawing up these unparalleled confessions, that the world — the 
cold, heartless, ungrateful world, may know Ah ! what is this sud- 
den inflammation that has seized me ? 'Tis fearful — resistless — I feel it 
burning, like a wild-fire, in my brain. Now — ^now, it seizes on my intes- 
tines, parching the — ^ Eternal powers ! am t dying ? Let me 

recall (as an able practitioner should do) what I have swallowed for the 
last two days. % Yesterday I drained the punch-bowl ; at night despatched 
some pork-pie and sausages ; and fo-day took, by mistake — I shudder 
while I relate it — a dose of my own elixir. Nay, then, there is no 
hope. In a few hours I shall be numbered with the dead ; rejoin my de- 
parted patieats, and receive their combined execrations. Harkl even 
while I recall their fate, a voice loudly thunders in my ear. It is the se- 
pulchral tone of Tomkins — ^and, see! already by his side glares the 
shadowy form of Jonas Gripe. Mrs. G. our united wife is with them. Grum- 
bleton, too, shakes his head, and points his ididdle finger towards me. Hands 
oflT, ye vulgar gobtins, mine hour is not yet come ! In vain — ^in vain I im- 
ploire — the very room begins to change, and a dark sulphurous abyss 
yawns wide in frightful blackness beneath me. Demons brood over its in- 
fernal marie, from which already, in solemn grandeur, ascends the clock of 
eternity. Its hand is on the hour of twelve ! Now — now it strikes — and 
the prince of fieilds himself stands grimly prepared to pound me with a 
pestle in his mortar. 

'TiS DONE, AND I AM LO«T ! ^ig,^^, .yGoOglc 
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ILXUSTAATlOlIt 0F CAli^TA. NO. II. 

BUST OF ALf IBRI. 

Spirit of g;entle Poesy, if e*er 
Thou 'st bid young Freedom coufh tiie patriot spesr ; 
If, at thy weird, entwined with Glory's wreath. 
The generous sword hath sccwa'd its coward shWh ; 
Flaslr d o'er the field a more than mortal ligh^ 
And queird ojmression in et^nal nu^ht : — 
If e'er, iiHien mstant from tiiose reamis a^. 
The God of battle roll'd his blood-stain'd car ; 
If then thme eye, with soffow dimm'd, hatb shed 
The tear of jnty o*er the youAful dead ; 
Or, kindlv yielding to his thint for fame. 
Enshrined in liviilg yerae the warrior's naihe : — 
Yes, gende spirit, if 'tis thine to pour 
The inod of song alike o*er every shore ; 
If despot dimes, where orient muions koeel/ 
And freedom's skies, alike thine influence feel<«- 
Oh, deign one glance, one spark of heavenly fiie,' 
And self attnuM shall breaUie the poet's lyre. 

And thou that gasest fr«nn thy throne above. 
Lord of the lyicu of hght, oflife, of k»ve. 
Whose various music rules the fist'niog sky. 
Warms the cold heart, and lights the rayless e|yt. 
What time assembled there in stem debate, 
Th' immortal synod poise the scales of fate. 
Whether 'tis tmne of war or love to sing, 
Or,strike m eloiy's praise the soonding string. 
To tell Hope s false, though golden tale, and shew 
What passions sway our Httle world below ; 
Refuse not thou my prayer-->not I alone. 
An humble suppliant at thy radiant throne — 
Not I alone the godlike favour ask^ 
A son of soDg demands the (leasing tuif,>"-^ 
'Tis A&FixRi calls— his virtues claim 
No common verse to gild his vaunted name ; 
No fiLort-Uved flowers must form his minstrel-wreath. 
But fadeless laurel, verdant e'en in death. — 
Heer'st ihouyon sounda of woe, yon stifled ay 1 
'Tis sad Italia heaves the soirowing sigh<-* 
Still o'er the tomb where 'parted genius sleeps, 
Abeorb'd in nief, die matron mourner weeps. 
And, as her foim o'er his cold urn is seen, 
StiU dines in thought.to what he once has been. 
So some mir queen, love's mq>tial pleasuees flown. 
Feels more her country's tenors than h^ own. 
Sighs with her sigh, smiles with her smile, and then, ' 
With sympathetic feeling, sighs again ; 
While her sad bpeast, with public sonows torn. 
Seems less her lover than her lofd to mo^i«. 
And wdl — for who, where yellow Tiber laves. 
Fair Rome, thy ruins with ms classic waves, 
Who better skill'd to strike the traeic lyre. 
And bid to generous deeds the som aspire, 
Thj^n, Alfievi, diou %~not thine to scan. 
With superfidal gMse, cameleon man. 
Nor view unmoved great nature's giant plan : 
Not thine to muse> with thoughtless mind, and trace 
The smile that gilds, or frown that douds, the lace ; 
Not thine to hear the distant thunders roll, 
Unfelt the sacred aw» ihm strikas the Mioig,^,, ^y GoOglc 
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No— ratlMr tbine with keener ken to leek 

What ieaet aoRow paled the nModeii's ehe^, — * 

Or, all-uiunaak'd the mental fraud, to shew 

Whit latent paMion floshM that once-cahn brow ; — 

Yea, at thy woid behold tiiem all laid bare, 

Hope, grief, fear, aager, tenor, piide, damir ; 

Young timid lore, tluit doobts her own aad aigh. 

And ihe fierce pangs of heartfelt jealousy. 

Such, mighty master, was thy magic wand — 

Such were the spella that own'd £t <head commaad :— 

Did captive woitfa beoeath oppnes M On gnMOLt 

'Twas thine to hurl her from her towering throne : 

Did gentle Pity plead, with down-cast eyel 

Twas thine to share her soetow and her sigh ; 

View Hope gild Hope, with Pleasure Pleasure meet, 

And fbnd Affection with aflbctioD greet ; 

T» Grief sad sympathetic grief oppose. 

And by dividing Uiua, half heal her woes ; 

O'er human Hfe the mvstic mantle fling, 

And bid great Nature hail a second Spring. 



UNES ON THE BUST OF CANOVA^ EXECUTED BT BUfSBI.F. 

Written 9oan after hi* death. 

Yes — it indeed la ba — bat where fhtf glow 
Of life, of health ? Nor health, nor file, isoow : 
Cold ia the brow where Genius sat enthroned. 
Genius, which Europe envied whilst she own*d. 
Wan is the cheek, and closed the heaveii-Ht eye. 
That scom'd tiie rays of duU mortality ; 
While on his lipa, no longer warm wkh bieath, 
A livid palenesa sits ;-— c^ ! is it death 1 
It is — with fatal speed the spoiler c-ame. 
Nor own'd the spdl of e'en Canova's name. 
I saw Ins car upon the midnifht blast — 
Sad sounds of woe were heard— but soon ^twas past ; 
Sad sounds of woe — lor Death himself a while 
Checked his swift ccMrse, gave one half-pi^^ing smile, 
Then frown'd to think that Genius e'en had pow'r 
To melt his soul — rtish'd on — and all was o*er. 
I tum'd in horror— sought the sculptured stone ; 
Caaova'a bust was th«:B— fainaelf was gone ! 
Bat there are spirits, idio, whenlile Sa fled. 
Still round their name a lasting halo spread ; 
Men of no common soul, no common mind. 
By no fictitious bounds of fate confined ; 
Of sterling worth, with sense and feeling graced, 
in action pore, and in ezpreasion chaste : 
Somce of no heartfelt tear, no stifled sigh. 
Save when a sorrowing world beholds ihem die. 
Such was Cahova. Time, indeed, may tear 
The page of History, nor the marble spare ; 
The day must come. When not as now shall stand 
The Graces perfect from the sculptor's hand. 
And forms that rival Phidiaa* proud^ boaM, 
Amid the wreck of many a year be lost : 
Then will fair Sculpture's elder Sister rise, 
Hope in her air and Ijriamph iti her eyes, 

SMMliie loud iyre» pour lorth her sweetest fCiifo) ^ t 
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THS EDUCATION OF THB P£OPL6« 



A GREAT deal has been said, of late, concerning *' the education of the 
people." Many facts haye been adduced to shew the necessity of diffus- 
ing knowledge among the lower orders ; and many arguments have been 
offered in favour of. its practicability. There can be litt^ d9ubt of the ad- 
vantages which the working classes would derive from a more extended 
education than they have hitherto been accustomed to receive ; but the 
means whereby so desirable an object may be effected, do not appear, to 
us, so clearly defined. One great, we may almost say insurmountable, 
obstacle, is the inappetency of the lower classes of society for the acquire- 
ment of any species of information which does not lead, in a direct man- 
ner, to the gratification of their sensual appetites. To them the first steps 
in education are scaled with so much difficulty, and the advantages which 
may possibly result to them from any kind of study, appear so very remote, 
that any endeavours to wean them from their mere animal pleasures to 
those of a more intellectual order, would, we apprehend, be far from being 
attended with the success which certain warm-hearted philanthropic 
individuals have predicted. We do not deny that, in every class of 
men, however humble, there will be found some whose minds, bursting 
through every obstacle, arrive, at length, at that power which gives them 
rank with the wisest and most honoured of their fellow-creatures. Such 
instances are, by no means,^ rare ; but then, on the other hand, it must be 
remarked, that these instances are far from being of so frequent occur* 
rence, as to induce us to believe there is any thing among the hum- 
bler classes, like a general disposition to receive such instruction as it 
if proposed to give them. Dr. Johnson very justly observed, that 
^ among the lower classes of men, there will be found very little desire of 
any other knowledge than what may contribute immediately to the relief of 
some pressing uneasiness, or the, attainment of some near advantage.'* 
This is as true in our days as it was in the days of Dr. Johnson ; and, much 
as the circumstance is to be regretted, it will, we fear, be as true a hun- 
dred years hence, as it is at the present moment. The habits and propen- 
sities of the lower orders are incompatible with the self-restraint essential 
to the acquirement of knowledge. And to the labourer who has been en- 
gaged for ten or twelve hours in severe bodily exercise, the cheerfulness 
of the ale-house will be far more seductive than the gloom and silence of 
the school-room. The broad jokes of his companion^ will be infinitely 
more attractive to him than the grave definitions of the teacher. And 
though the chalked symbols of the landlord may occasionaly cause him 
certain unpleasant feelings, they will be far less terrible to him than the 
magical characters which unfold the sublime mysteries of Cocker. The 
difficulty then lies, as we before stated, with the people themselves ; and 
unless they can be brought to a sense of the importance of education, no* 
thing can be done— nothing can even be be^un. But how are they to be 
brought to that sense ? That is the question. On this subject we have 
lately met with some very judicious observations in 

Mr. Brougham's Pamfhlet. 

Mr. B. observes, that " it is no doubt manifest that the people themselves 
must be the great agents in accomplishing the work of their own instruc- 
tion. Unless they deeply feel the usefulness of knowledge, and resolve 
to make some sacrifices fm the accomplishment of it, tkere can be no 
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teasonable prospect of this grand object being attained J*^ To be «ure 
tbere cannot : that is precisely our arguutent. But it was no part of Mr. 
Brougham's purpose to maintain this position ; and thereffore he proceeds, 
if we may so say, to dislodge himself as speedily as possible ; and hencQ 
he states that ^* it is equally clear that to wait ui^il the whole people, with 
one accord, take the determinatioi^ to labour in this good work, would be 
endless. A portion of the community mai/ be sensible of its advantages, 
and willing, at any fair price, to seek them, long before the same laudable 
feding becomes universal ; and their successful efforts to better their in- 
tdlectual condition, cannot fail to spread more widely the love of learning, 
and the disrelish for sensual and vulgar gratifications J^ This is all ex- 
ceedingly pretty in theory ; but, we fear, that the practical part of the mat- 
ter will not be quite so encouraging, it is impossible to preach men out 
of their gratifications. An attempt to reason the inhabitants of Saint 
Gileses out of their peculiar appetites, would be as fruitless as a lecture 
against turtle to an assemblage of aldermen. 

Mr. Brougham has, notwithstanding, made out a tolerably good case ; 
and although it may not be possible to effect all that he anticipates, his 
observations are evidently calculated to excite men to try the experiment. 
Our belief is, that the benefits of instruction can only be extended to the 
lower orders, by engrafting on the child the germ of those feelings which 
we desire to behold flourish in the future mmi. We are quite aware that 
much of education is received after the period of leaving school ; and that 
a man's habits are nurtured in the circumstances which affect him after he 
has escaped from the books and birches of his teacher ; but, it must be 
allorwed, that the miAd is never so open to impressions — impressions whose 
traces cannot be effaced— as in our younger years. The point then at 
which to begin, with any degree of certainty, in advancing the intellect of 
the lower classes, is in boyhood — and this brings us to the consideration of 

The Systems of Beix and Lancaster. . 
That these have been productive of great advantage, we most readily ac- 
knowledge ; but they are by far too limited in their operations to give that 
grand impulse to the national intellect upon which Mr. Brougham and his 
partisans so confidently calculate. As systems for teaching ^ose humble, 
yet indispensable, branches of instruction, reading, writing, and the ele- 
mentary rules of arithmetic, they stand, perhaps, unequalled ; and as 
vehicles of religious knowledge, they are all that can be desired. But to 
accomplish any thing like the views of Mr. Brougham, they are altogether 
inadequate. They are too confined, too slow in their operation, too mecha- 
nical, too much adapted to cramp^ rather than to give freedom, to the 
mind. A sch6ol such as Mr. Brougham wants, and such as we vmnt, and 
such as the country watts, is a school of reason— of things, and not of 
words — of investigation, and not of acts of memory. And such a school, 
we would say, is equally wanted for the rich as well as for the poor. Edu- 
cation is a science quite in its infancy ; few men know any thing about it. 
It has been too long in the hands of old women of both genders. But 
we have, at present, only to consider the poor, let the rich take care of 
themselves. 

In what are termed ^* national schools," we mean those supported by- 
public subscription, and carried on upon the system of Dr. Bell, the 
education which boys receive is, perhaps, sufficiently calculated to pre- 
pare them for those higher studies to which Mr. Brougham wishes to di- 
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wot Ouir yttentbo. But vt ani «)f «|>iwQi|» tMif ioaitoF0 «/ ii ^t iOfeyn 
prodded 6Mr •iiieee sckoolSj U^e sjsieai sBOght be rendered ^sonsideraUj 
more beneficial than His al present We de oot apeak wUkont ^ positive 
kmriedi^ ^ the iskct, when we #late tbat tbe peraeoa who aiH^ seiit from 
4be fiealal iiwrtmtiiia m Bakbnii'a Ciankiiia> io tbe dii^real lu^oi^l 
sckoete ibroeghoui Abe eonotrf, wvttrtera vfea JOc Bett*s8jifteiQ, im^, ia 
getteraJ^ lameplabiy defieient iii tbe qnaBfiffalini» essentia) to a teadMr.^ 
TaUti^ into ceaaideratioii thi^, in tbeee aqhooU» tbooaaada ef tbe poorcor 
elasises recetye tbe wbale of tbeir edvbcalion, the fact to wbiek wm liave 
fldverted is wortjiy the eonsideratieA of those wfao have it in tbmr poww lo 
tanedjr the eiriL 

. HeMtioal bm bmwe faeeo our observatiiNis concerningf *^ the edoei^ioo of 
thepeopW «^ are far frow betiefdng that |io ^ood can be e^qted by tbe 
sy^^ms of iastrttction vbicb it is prpposed to adopt. . Considarable boaefit 
miy be derived by biiiidreds<)f indi^^Jduals ivofa tbeeocieties wiiicb Jbare 
been formed for carrying these eystetna into effiet-r^tbeu^h that benefit 
vfiU not» tfoniMi; Jbe f weral. We view with oopsidefiible pride» amspg 
ether eBtebttistoents^ which have for their ob»ject the iiiiipiroveiBWt of tibe 
bumtolnr rlanaw^ 

The Meghazcics' Institute. 

Of this institution mn^h has b^en said, mnch rennuns to be said* and 
much of what haa been said imiat be i^pe^ted ; the force of jpublic opinion 
uuist be brought to its support, and to the suf^ort of similar estahlisb- 
ments which are now rising in every populous dip^triict. The most obvious 
benefit to tbe mechanics and artizafis is the ^owledge th^ will gain of 
the principles of Uieir arts and occupations: in this Ugl|tt, incalculaBle be- 
nefit will he produced; the chances of iigportant 4ispqveries and in^ufove- 
ments will ]ie multiplied; bringing the arts nearer perfection will increase 
the sources of national wealth : but there are far more general but more 
imperceptible advantages to be efEictad, incrieahibie tn their effects, and 
unUniitedin thdr duration, 

Onc/of the first benefits to which this institute gave rise, was the ranid 
and extensive circnlation of cheap, literary, scientific, and matter-^^mct 
pufaUcations, n^ich continue to increase, and doubtless to benefiit: the 
moral effects must be gpod ; whatever tends to draw the attention fi-en 
sepaual pursnite and debasing enjoyments; wl^Uever tends to induce men 
to ottkivate their minds; whatever increases theatock of public infimna* 
t^OKt muet be productive of moral rectitude and sodal comfort. Inteygpd^ 
isBot alwi^s the iroit of know^ge ; but virtue is more Ukely to urive 
where knowledge abounds, than in the regions of ignorance. In the hpur 
•f ieiamre the artiaap posj^esaes the power of mental gratification; hjs &r 
milyo hie children, bis friends, partake of the benefits of his <;on?erae ^nd 
of Us knowledge example infiuences his pursuits, jud bis t^atee descend 
to posterity. 

Nothing is better calculated for the lower classes than mathematical and 
phSosophuuil Juiowledge; much deauitory reading of loose, inflammatory, 
er aentimentfll literature, or the declamatory politics of the day, may, in 
minds unaccustomed to reasoning, produce injurious effects : in tbe study 
of philoscupAucal kiiowle4ge the passions are not worked on« the feelings 
aro not raked, the pride and vanities of ihn beast are not nourished: <m 
Uie coi^tcary, the. mind is enlighteoeds the . understanding atrei^lhened, 
the judgment rendered more acute, the feelings i^i^pulat^ the jpwnifwit 
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MilaM^ the wwdbriiigs of Uie haigliMilktt cbecMi WMti of rtJndkiMi 
and self-inquiry are induced, so that the people are prepared to examine 
any snbjoot that may fnU m their way» withMt the duiger efMng misled 
by the ac^histry of the designmg and ■mhifiown, W«aldi, pawar^ asd 
ambition wtttprochioe bat little effect on the gteat bodhf of the feaple, pr»* 
jadicea wUl be appealed to in iwn; the va^rataadiiig^Y not the psssia—» 
must be worked on; reason and truth, abeife all, will bb allowod todeaida 
greait and important qaestieM; the people will no longer Inrdfaipfld into 
oonspiraciee, nor oi^eled by " the many for the fain «f a lew.*' Il is toiy 
has hitherto been a flMhHicholy subjeot ; '■o wofte of fie tioB , aot all the 
aioFts of the most Irightfolly horrid iamgimilton, can produce any things 
to oqaal the dreadful realities of hiatoty ; the rairages of disease, the lary 
of the olomentfl, the convulsions of natare, aromere ephemeral blazes com- 
pared to the deep ^lare of maii^i Migor, and their conseqttesces ram and 
Viild -c omp a r e d with the dirrf^and perpetual oatraf ea of his bnraiof pas* 
SKMMU Theiutare historf of any country where the arts and scienoes ana 
ao g^eftemUy diiosed, aa they ohertly wiH be in England, must he cahn^ 
and fraody ^compared to those periods when the menUd darfcaassof the po* 
palatieti oontritaled to foster all the erils of igoorance, and the horronof 
ivpMslitiaB* 

Tbo ^eets, too, in a r olig iows view, will bo calm, dignified, and ra-* 
tioiiaL Whence do wo4erifo the nieet oxaked wotioBsof the Deity, tho 
moat snMime conceptions of the Alaugfaty Arehiteot, but irom an intimate 
knowledgo of the mighty operations of nature^ £rom tho oompribension 
aad eoetemplatioa of ber worlm ? Tins initiation into die mystories of ma. 
tmw, aniolding 4be most sabUme order and regalarity, the most admirablo 
deaigni^ wiM lafiise a most devout and sineeoe religion, oontimmUy looking 
through na&are iip to nature's God; wiU aboliah mp e istit ion, aiid fimdy 
fstablash tho most ratiooal belieif aaMmg the peofde; wad to boosme thif 
tools of priestcraft will be oo longer a possibiMty. 

There is no calculating on the future benefits of Spience; she ha^ per- 
formed much, but she will achieve mightier things: there is alrtxdy a 
power gained over matter and motion that the last generation knew 
nothing of: we can have no conception of those mighty wonders that lie 
in the womb of futurity : but we can look back on the past ; we can shew, 
from the experience of history, what is amat beneficial to man. Let all 
that have any claims to philanthropy, to Christianity, encourage the culti- 
vation of intellect, as the surest means of prodncing the most permanent 
blessings to the world : let all who love their eoantry, ohecisb its industry, 
its institutions : this will be a proof of the most etfectinl patriotism, far 
superior to the frothv declamation of wily projectors. 

We cannot close tnese remarks without noticiuig an individual to whom 
this country is considerably indebted lor bis sonrioos in the cause of 
public educationr^ 

DiU BiKKBBGK. 

With those enlightened charaetots of modem times Vho have collected 
and diffused knowledge, the name of Birkbeck wiH bold no mean rank : 
Newton, and Davy, and others, have advanced science, — Birkbeck has 
spread science. Lancaster has succeeded in giving an immense impulse to 
the population of Europe and America, and however slightly his country- 
men may estimato his abilities, the power the people of this country have 
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gained by his means is of no common decree, nor his services entitled to 
no mean recompence. 

It was desirable to giye a direction to this power : to teach to read was 
not enough; and to Br. Birkbeck is the honour due of having given this 
power the best possible direction ; ** inquiries into the principles and causes 
of those arts and operations which men daily practise, and a bias to phi- 
losophical knowledge and demonstrative reasoning." Stimulated by the 
same ardent love of knowledge that distinguished the ancient philosophers, 
he has laboured with a zeal that demands reverence to bring to maturity 
an establishment replete with the most important consequences. 

We have never wanted great warriors to fight our battles, and raise the 
renown of our country : we are rich in philosophers who have enlarged 
the boundaries of science: we axe not wanting in poets to delight, and 
moralists to instruct ; but we have wanted in every age practical men to 
give a grand impulse to the people, to open new Channels through which 
the streams of knowledge may flow wherever her desired waters are in 
most urgent demand: every age wants a Lancaster and a Birkbeck, but 
few ages possess them.v Lancaster produced an era in education. Birk- 
beck has created an. era in the annals of science : the eSeeU will be glo- 
rious ; the consequences as permanent as man. Will all the best deeds of 
the noblesse of France, ,the princes of Germany, the grandees of Spain, 
or the aristocracy of England, during the last century, bear comparison, 
in their effects, with the achievements of these men ? 

It is high time to appreciate justly: the discorery of a single theorem 
is of morelienej^t to a nation than a triumph ; and one good poem supe« 
rior to ten victories. What benefits does France now enjoy from all the 
great conquests of Buonaparte ? Her Code Napoleon will benefit ages 
yet unborn. The great monuments of antiquity have survived the memo- 
ry of those to whom they were dedicated : the name of Euclid wiH exist 
as long as the everlasting fabric he has erected. 



TH^ KXILE. 

ADDRESSED TO MIMA. 

Lone wanderer from thy much-loved native sky, 

Doom'd, as thou art, in solitude to roam, 

An exile from thy desolated home, 
Hope beams not in thy dim and joyless eye : 
The moming^s song^, the evening^'s holiest sigh, 

Are musicless to thee ; and heaven^s wide dome 

Seems drear, though sun and skies of summer come ' 
To cheer thee. And thou passest heedless by 

The summer flower, and birds that from the brake 
Pour forth the song that breathes of liberty ! 

An hour is coming when thy soul shall wake 
From out this vengeance-nursing lethargy, 

And thou, in new-bom mightiness, shalt shake 
Thy country's fetters off— and bid her sons be free ! 

J.H.H. 
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ACTIVE PEOPLE. . : 

Bestir and answer your creation's ends ; - * 

Sluggards are Natore's rebels— ^ ' 

The nimble nilttier counes Fortone domn. 
And then he banquets, for she feeds the bold. 

One half tbe world would certainly ps^ss their earthly existeDCC in A 
profound slumber, were it not for the continual clatter and jostlings of the 
other. It would be a fine sight, on a fine day, in a fine field, to see the 
motley troops of Mother Dulness reviewed : first would advance the 
toungerSf M(ho pass their time in crawling up one side the street, and down 
the other, provided the sun shine equally on both ; stretching their debi- 
litation on sofas, lolling against posts, pillars, and mantle-pieces ; sprawl- 
ing on tables, yawning over newspapers, dropping into easy chairs, ik- 
tigued to death after every three minutes' exertion of standing. Then the 
squatters, for ever on their buttocks, who take their daily exercise in 
cushioned coaches ; visit their neighbours across the street, in wheel-chairs, 
by day — and card parties, five doors off, in sedans, at night ; whose legs 
are enormous incumbrances, that might be readily dispensed with, pa,rti^ 
cularly in gouty seasons. Next would follow the dozy, a swelling troop, 
who rise at ten, spend two hours at breakfast over their eggs, ham, mu& 
fins, and coffee; walk to the news'-room, exalt their spectacles with n 
becoming old gentlemanly dignity, and pore for an hour and half over a 
parliamentary debate on the Catholic question*; call at the fishmonger's and 
poulterer's, order a salmon, a lobster, and a fine pair of soles (remarkably 
cheap), with a couple of brace of partridges ; take half a score of oysters^ 
by way of whet, or a basin of mock-turtle at the confectioner's ; gossip at 
every corner, settle the merits of the fish-market, and the state of beef; 
anticipate the joys of an approaching public dinner ; toddle home, con- 
sult their oracle, the barometer, on the state of the weather, with which 
they have no concern ; make sundry impatient inquiries after their din- 
ner ; eat heartily of half a dozen dishes, drink a bottle of good old port 
(a bargain), nod comfortably for an hour; refresh themselves with a few 
glasses of vir^rm punch, then with a cup of coffee and a muffin ; afterward 
dose over a game at backgammon ; smoke three pipes, and swallow three 
rummers of brandy-and- water; and, lastly, like .sedate prudent old gentle- 
men, hobble off to bed, unless a fit of apoplexy kindly steps in to release 
them from their enormous fatigues.' To these would succeed the grumr 
biers ; too active to do nothing, and too sluggish to do any thinf^ ; who are 
always too late, usually behind, never in the way, and generally in mis- 
fortune ; lamenting, moaning, snarling, railing at fortune, envying their 
neighbours, and dying of the spleen. And, lastly, an immensely long motley 
train of creeping servants, pot-house mechanicals, yawninjg tradesmen, 
half independent gentlemen, who reside in cheap cottages, and dig flower- 
beds with their gloves on ; sensual lords and gambling ladies, with the 
king of France and his two legs, attended by his cooks and physicians, in 
the rean 

<^ Some plftCQ their bliat in actioii, tome in ease." 

• Active people are the only tme philosophers. By active people, I d<Miet 
mean those honest, plodding, well-meaning personiiges, who tread the 
beaten path of life with undevia^ng regularity ; who rise at six o'chiek in 
the summer, and seven in the winter, precisely ; dine at one precisely ; 
Vol. III.-Part XVllI. ogitLbyGoogfe 
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and go to bed at ten precisely ; who unbotton their waistcoats, untie their 
nockcloths, and start the yerj moment the dock strikes ; who feel a sad 
oppression of the conscience for every ten seconds' transgression from ac- 
customed regularity ; who never faU to discharge the least important 
point of duty with the. most vigorous punctuality; but who have neither 
inclination nor ability, neither aetivity nor spirit, sufficient to carry them a 
siugle s^ep bey^jud /the regular routine ; who, can follow, ia a measured 
pate, but can never lead : these are very useful people — but they are the 
merely industrious. The active m^n belongs to a superior classy he has, 
in genenil, a fint flow of spirits, is qific)^ in apprehension, rapid in com- 
bination, and decisive inaction ; he sometimes tr\ps, but quickly recovens 
bimself, and redoubles his speed ; he not only performs what be under- 
takes with more celerity, but inuch better than other people. He finds 
out new ways and means, and improves the old ones ; lie feels, himself 
under the liocessity of perpetuat action, aiid this quickens his inventbo. 
^e performs maro than he i^ndertakes, and is perpetually stealing a march 
(m the rest of the worid. He does not ghe in at every opposition, nor 
jget angry at every jostling, nor despair at every failure ; accidents ani 
Itni^fortuues are mere trifles to him, hie readily sarmounts them, and drives 
bit ; he rniis the farthest in the race, and Soars highest in the flight. He 
is never trnubled with indigestion ; his continual action is the source of 
tiealthj pleasure, and enjoyment; heput[s aside the tide of mi«fortune with 
it bold arm ; strides through the storm of life with itiauly vigour, and com- 
t^ands success, wbtle the sluggish look on and wonder. 
, Active people are in high request in every station ; an English sailor on 

, Ward ship is the most active fellow in existence. Our sailors fire much 
faster than the Trench, hencfe out: cause of superiority. J^ctive footmeni^ 
Waiters, active menials of all kinds, are ipvaluable. Among tradesmen^ 
Shopkeepers, merpbants, more men have risen to riches and eminence, by 
a steady, wdUdifected activity, than by any other quality— it is one of 
^Ichekey^ that unlock the treasures of fortune. 

' 1 was waking through the city of B. last summer: Do you see, said 
kfi^emd, that spruce, brisk-looking, and rather portly, gentleman inrthe 
)blltie kartout a^d top-boots, about to mount his horse ? be appears to no- 
IfiCfe nobody, took closer : hi)^ ^a^e eye glances every body. Now marfi 
his grace and agility : observe his air— -were it not that his ma:nner is too 

, qUidc to be dignified, yon woqM take him for a lord. Thirty yeai^ ago 
ne was a stable-'boy at this large inn, the most extensive and best coa- 
ducted in our great city; he is now its sole proprietor, and woj^h 
^,d60^ He can neither read nor write, but he has a remarkably " clear 
bead'' and good memory ; to tbe.'^e qualrtifes, and his excessive activity of 
'iiiind and person, be is indebted for all he is worth. 

iSutof all smart people, 1 know no one better adapted to exhibit, as a 
J)£itt6rn of industty to all young tradesmen ♦' 'beginning the world," than 
my did friend, Mr. Richard Bustle ; he is somewhat peculiar in his. ap- 
tiearance-^I must therefore give him at full length. Mr. Bustle is the sole 
proprietor of a small, but well-stocked, huckster's shop, opposite the 
Darby and Joan, in Piper's Lane ; he is a remarkably neat, active little 
fellow ; rather above "fifl^ years^age, and somef(4iat under the standard 
$^ fiw (eet ;. his ^nofBa ia particularly- s^iyp and aquiline, his visa^ Ibia 
ap^ pale; his stra^bt lad^- jaw-boni^ foixn, w^th a line «4»ffceival to h^ 
flrawn aqfoss his nose» avery acute angled trlai^l^, bis ^b^^p fihin bciaf 

V ^lie VFl^x, A.pair of quick ey.M 4a9ci^g^aneiLtlL his king jray <Q yft to s ht 
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r in p^rp^tiigA mption. Mr. ^stU'i Is^ lo^ 9^ th$ ^^ spiii4|e nff-^ 
their spareness h&mg waeh increased in iappearaoee by H^ q}4<^ 
^shioned $hoes be prefers to we$r, id 5pite of the^^nges of jnod^, ^^ 
bo may iodmlge himself in sporting^ a r^rj fio^ Ifirae pair pf sil¥er,bii€)fJief» 
Hfxc^ the popert^ of hia ^reat-.^randf(»tb*»r ; a m flaxen-coUmred wig 
supplies his deficiency of oat«ral locks ; and his perpon ia iisqfdly habited 
ui a plain ank of homely gray, ralher antique in fashion ; a widf^-briniQ^e^ 
bat, rather rusty, bangs over the pspper-box^ which Mr. Bustle cJapa (m 
m A twinkling, whenever be feela disposed to hold five m^nytes' co^y&m^ 
with ^' min^ host" of the Parb^, or to peregrinalia tlu^ongh the city. 

Mr. Bnatle inherits the vocation of his father, bnt h^ iiiQjreased hif pa<^ 
trimonial inheritance tenfold, fi^ri^j by his civil and courteous bebaviovf^ 
b«i chiefly by his sc^erior activity : for tins latt^qnatity be ia principally 
bebolden to a very aage personage, bis mother* s nur^e* a lady ^f e|[;qniiait# 
deapatch, and of great knowledge, in all the arta that appertajb^ to U)9 
treatment of sick women and ypung children, being gifted with amazi*^ 
powers of garrulity; she baa conferred eminent service on Mr^ lii<?hard,. 
hy training him in the way he should go^ that is, in the way of all tb9 
news, stories, gosaip, tattle, and remarkable events, tbat c^iirculat^ within 
two furioi^s wA a half of Piper's Lane^*^ most unsp^akfiLble a4vantag9 in 
business. 

Mr. Buatle, in his walks, darts a:long lik^ a trout in a ^tr^am- ^i^ im- 
possible to observe him without feeling a suddqn iinpulse to ijuicken onf!9 
Eace. At one moment he is on th^ right side of the street, a^lutingn^b* 
our Godwin ; the next, on the left, imbibing news from 0I4 Tripe, Jhw 
he darts tronnd a comer, and suddenly immerges into the baker's. Now h^ 
93fbuatling on the other ai^t noddin?, bowing, and winkixig tp bis numf»'-' 
ous acquaintance, with all the good-fellowj^ip imaginable, Bpt b# f hinn9 
brightest, and moves most quickly in his shop. He has a most attentive 
ear and eye to business. He is always proud to hear himself talk ; but in 
the midst of the inost important harangues, never fails to hear the most 
trivial order.' It is exhilarating *to (ioHteraplate Mr. Bustle*s manner, 
spirit, and conversation on a Saitnrday evening, when jcustomers are more 
numerous than usual ; his eyes sparide with inereased activity and plea- 
sure ; his voice is raised several -notes 'higher, liis features become more 
sharp and expressive, and his whole despatch of multifarious concerns is 
wondrous. " This account of Mr. FaunUcroy is quite melancholy — half 
an ounce of snuff for you, Sir ?— 'tis ^aid he owes a miUiop of money, and 
that hundreds ^ill b6 irretrievably rwied-— rJobp, weigh a quarter of 
bacon for this lady : — how dp you do. Miss Cox, is yo[ur brother any 
better, my dear ? — ^he wad a v^y ei^vagant man ; but his partners were 
as much to blame as he, in not inspectiag thmr accounts more frequently 
— ^half a pound of cheese, five-pence 'lial^enny ; two ounces of tea, eight- 
j^nce faithing ; half-pound of ^andl#e, long sixteens,' live-pence ; and one 
rushlight, a penny : nineteen-pence three-farthings — thank you, Ma'am : 
shall we send them home ? — ^he will certainly be hanged, the proofs are so 
strong, and the Bank so determined — bow is Mrs. Mason this evening? 
John, carry two pounds of 4>uttpjr, and Mlf-a-'poun^ pf ripe, to No. 8, Cob- 
ler's Alley: any thing more, Ma'^fn? w^bsm ei^eellent sugar at eight- 
pence^ — John, step in to the Darby, as ymu voeme back, and borrow the 
Star — Have you heard of the 4rfM(ful Jwe a(t Aistel i^«-this cheese is 
rather more than three quarter*, «w^*M say a penny for the odd weight— 
the accounts of these fires areVireadfnlly ^iarming^— a pouAd of candles for 
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you. Sir : moulds or dips ? — Oh ! here conies the paper — John, ^iend' 
this youog gentleman — Anything else. Ma'am ?— A most alarming fire' 
Broke out with ungovernable fury-^thank you, Ma*am : good eyening-— 
on the premises of Mr; Chambers, timber-merchant— -John, did that boy 
pay for the cheese ? — Upper City Road, at about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 18th, which entirely destroyed — John, give this little boy three 
herrings,' and weigh a pound of salt for this lady — destroyed three large 
warehouses, one dwelling-house, and several out-houses, so great was the 
fury of the devouring element — John, is the candle safe in the store ? look 
to it : be brisk — that though the greatest exertions were made by the fire- 
men from the various fire offices, and other places — God bless me ! what a 
dreadful calamity is fire--- John, put to book half-a-pound of soap, and a 
rushlight, to Mrs. Center — and more than twenty engines were speedily 
brought to the spot— -John, wipe that scale well after the brimstone— the 
fire could not be got under till day-light." These multifarious and hete- 
rogeneous topics of speech were much enlivened by corresponding action 
—drawers, boxes, weights, scales, packthread, and paper, are danced 
about with magic despatch. Now his right hand darts to the bottom of 
^e herring-tub. Now he dethrones an enormous jar from an upper shelf 
in a.twinkliiig. Now he rings, with peculiar skill,' a suspicious half-crown 
— here the keenness of his look is inexpressible ! 

" Mr. Bustle is' overseer of the poor— a churchwarden — ^a commissioner 
of high ways — secretary to the committee of the Gas Company — Agent 
to the SUn Fire Office — superintendant of the Sunday school — one of the 
stewards to the City Infirmary— -a freeman and alderman— and performs 
all and every of his various offices ♦with surprising sagacity and reputa- 
tion. And it is said that Mr. Richard Bustle, of Piper's Lane, opposite the 
Darby and' Joan, has accumulated a snug ten thousand poimds. 

Z, 



THE SPIRIT OF THE FLOWER.. 

There is a spirit in the flower, 

W|iich mortal maj not see ; 
Altboug^h, in many a summer hoar, 

It spoke of loTe to me. 

And I have lieard, with rapture, breaking 

From bud, and leaf, and tree, 
The same mysterious breathings, speaking 

Of holy things to me. 

My native hills, and vales,' and groves, 

Where once my soul was free, ' 

Those dearest of my early loves, 

Have told sweet tales to me. 

The winter storm, the mighty rush 

Of waters to the sea. 
The summer calm, the rili^s soft gush, 

Had each a voice for me. 
My heart beat high, for it was young, 

And blythe as heart could be j 
Aad every voice in nature sung 

Of hapiHneM to me. 

But sUcnt now is every power,- 

And still each strain of glee } . . 

And dumb the spirit of the fldwar 

That-spdt«ot*l^vetoin«. J. H. B^ t 
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PARIS IN THE SPRING.' 
BY THE «* HBRMJT:" 

PiimaTeta gioTentu de 1' anno. 

Spring in Paris is deligbtfal ; it is, indeed, the youthfulness of the year, 
the season of promise; all is smiles (not alway=i nrtless), joy, mirlh, pus- 
time, frolic, and fancy, l)ut not the Jwtci/ for sang-ainary combat^ with 
fractured bones, contusions, extrarasations, and stiipofactioii, together 
with battle, murder, and sudden death. Paris in Spring: exbibils an un- 
masked masquerade, an animated magpie lantera, a living- panorama, a the- 
atrical exhibition off the stage ^ and a scenic ro presentation by fashionable' 
performers |ff>Qr#ij, yet for their own benefit, IW each pretty woman and 
macaroni male are acting and showing off to tin very l^f^^l rtHvantaj^^e, 
Yet is the French metropolis neither the finest, nor the largest, nor even 
the cleanest in the world. London beats it in all these respects, yet the 
gaietk du cceur et de V esprit, V aimablefolie (a thing neither known nor 
wished for in England), the buzz of morning amusement, preparatory to 
the still higher entertainments at night, are no where to be met with in 
tie high degree which the French capital exhibits. Rome, Naples, and 
other Italian towns, have the Conso, and day-theatres, open as at a fair, 
and of fashionable resort ; yet the Conso is not the Boulevards, the 
Champs Elyse^s, nor the Bois de Boulogne. In London, we have our 
Parks, our Kensington Gardens, our morning lounges, our street prome^ 
node, itinerant puppet-shows, perambulating bands of music, and divers ex- 
hibitions and shows. But St. James's Park is not V extreme bon-ton, al- 
though it serves as the momentary transit of royal dukes, of ministers, and 
of the members of both Houses of Parliament, who drive through it' as a 
piece of business. Hyde Park is seldom full, except on the Sundays ; and 
although, on all other days, the company is more select, yet the thin 
sprinkle of illustrious and fashionable visitors, leaves a blank^-and all is 
cold, damp, and stiff; the weather, too, is distant and severe, like an old 
maid ; and if dry, it is the dryness of a stranger. Kensington Gardens 
put on their loveliest hues in summer ; and if a wet season occurs, high 
company has left town before their attractions are at their meridian. 
Moreover, the Gardens are too. far from most parts of the town, and your 
elegantes and exquisites never take the trouble to descend from their car- 
riages or horses ; and it is quite du hon gout to be in a great hurry, as if 
merely to make an appearance. His Grace of Wellington could not tear 
up the sod with more violence than he does, had he lost a battle. Now, in 
the Champs Elyse^s, and the Bois de Boulogne, all is attitude, ogling, 
gentle tittering, the lisping, or grassanillement 9 of Paris; nods of intel- 
ligence, telegraphies of love-making, tons and respectful bows to the fair 
sex, hugging and embracing of the old pigeon-wing gentiry, happy rencon^ 
trCy amatory adventure,oat-of-door politics and criticism ; intrigue, comedy, 
farce, rivalry, emulation; the highest dress, and the gentlest, yet most 
scientific airs; not to forget the gastronomic deligjits of the dejunex ^ ^<* 
fourcheite^ in twenty places, overlooking the gay moving scene, under the 
very eyes of the tasters of delicacies, and thus mipgling the utile dulci. 
Such caffe^s ! such high-dressed dames du contaire / like goddesses pre- 
siding at the feast. Hebes who offer the cup of pleasure, and Graces 
detached from the trio, to have single and signal effect ; bouquets of 
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ilowers, and plates of fruity judiciously placed near Floras and Pomonal, 
flourishing in the spring and summer of life ; and wandering Italian 
nymphs, who love ** to tuander n9t unseen.** Such Galateas as Virgil 
never sang, and Ariadnes who would lead youth through a strange la- 
byrinth indeed. Our constitutions and habits are not formed for all this 
intoxicating pleasure— far above the intemperance of vdne« but mora 
winning, although not less dangerous. Yet inust the charm oi novelty and 
variety be admitted ; it is such as might either bewilder, or alarm, a 
thinking people. Another great attraction and Convenience in Paris, is 
the ntimbet of public walks ; and although fdur are prevalent Over all the 
others, in bon gout and elegant cdqipany, yet, in lifl, you have the statue 
and the fotintain, exquisite flower-gardens, orange«trees and geratiitfms i 
broad walks, dry situations for conversation, which is never dry ; news- 
papers, cofiee-houses, ices, cakes, mummery, love, goSsip,^ atid politics t 
added to tea-gardens (as we should call them) out of number, in the sub- 
urbs. The Luxembourg, with its palace and fine garden, although in 
an old-fashioned quarter of the town, like our Bloom&bury, displays all the 
^harms of a public walk abroad-^and we say ahfoad^ because the style is 
different there. We know not at home (and perhaps it is happy foi^ us that 
we do not know them) hired chairs for the morning lounger, resorts to 
kill time, not as On a bench (hungry and low-spirited ) at St. Jameses 
Park; mnr^Aan^e^ selling trinkets, pett flower-girls ofibring sweet violets, 
and tolerated to prattle away a few minutes, nor informants of all that 
Paris ofiers of amusement and temptation. The Palais Royale again I 
the Royal Exchange, in point of buz2, business (the busifless of pleasure), 
appointments and speculations, from the purchase of a dog or a snuff-box, 
, up to the loss of thousands at play. The Whole circle of the city is a 
public walk, planted with trees, and occupied by coffee-houses ; statiotiary 
and moving jugglers, show men and women ; singing and street music, 
etc. etc In London, rustics a4id children alone deign to laugh at these 
exhibitions. In Paris, laughing and curiosity are the ofder ot the day 
and night. We have a Regent's Park in its infancy* but it is a mere ride 
for convalescents, and a mere walk for nursery-maids, and his Majesty's 
second regiment of Life-guards. We have innumerable drives about , 
town ; but the circle of fashion is alone driven through in Paris. The 
^Temple, Musetlm, and Gray's-Inn Gardens, would ofifer all the variety of ' 
the more fashionable walks to the inhabitants of those quarters of the 
town. The Temple Garden, from its locality, in relation to the river, 
would have floating baths on its margin, flowers, flower girls, coflee- 
bouses, atid assignations ; and would be a second, and minor, Ttiilleries. 
Arid the Museum Gardetis would be a Jdrdin des Plante^^ in miniature, 
and in a better quarter of the town than the latter. But we must change 
the inhabitants of Great Britain before such levities can be found in the 
gloomy east of the city ; or iti the quarter of law, with full-bottomed 
wigs; or commerce, hent upon turning the penny only. Let us come to 
the four fashionable prom^ia(fe5, all succeeaing each other, of easy ace6d6 
to rich and poor — ^so that private soldiers, labourers, and servants, par- 
take of their enjoyment : and those amusements are on every hand, at all 
prices, and even for nothing, from the gratis stone-bench, to the hired 
chair ; and from the two-penhy bottle of beei , up to a regale of oysters, 
sparkling wine, game, and every dainty. First the Boulevards, from that 
of €oblent2, up to La Madeleine, the Rue de la Paix, the Rue d6 Rivoti*^ 
the Tuillerie Gardens, the Elsyian Fields, the Bdis do Boulogne. Here, 
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nU daj, biity abore %|1^ from tbr^e to nearly si^ o'c)^ (so at to give time 
to dress for dinner), the Spring is inaeed the 

Bella madre dei fiori 
jy £rl»e Boy«Ue e di iMveUi luoori. 

And a military poHce, added to the disposition of the majority of the 
people, ensure the utmost order asd decorum. 

Kor do the evenings offer lets accommodation to all ranks in the way of 
pleasure ; the theatres are» at leasts as numerous as ours : and not only is 
the first French theatre, the Academic de Musique, and the Itaban c^era 
fashionable (as with us our two winter theatres, and our Italian oper9)| 
hut Feydeau, the Varieties, the Yaudeyille, Franconi's, and the Forte S^^ 
Martin, are filled with good company ; after which the host of minor houses 
follows, with prices to suit every purse ; whereas, in London, the minor 
theatres are not fVequented by the first class, unlesa once ip a season, or t9 
take children to dancing-scnoo) recesses. In London, a particular se^ 
TfgularJ}/ frequent the opera and play-bouses. In Paris, it is an a&ir of 
nabit, to all aJike» according to their means apd leisure, which last tk^ 
will have. Sunday, with us, is a day of recreation, or ratber a day of 
rest ; but to the Parisian, it not only has the constant followers of pleasure 
of the six other days of the week, but the poor and working class have tl^eiir 
Sunday, with ever^ pastime, from a masquerade (in the season), down to 
two-penny hops ; CQn<;erts and theatricals below eround, together with 
the numerous public walks, where the eye is diverted, and the min4 drs>W9 
away from sad reflection. The desoendaots of the Gauls are certainly 
merry people. How many of them live in public, from the prornet^a^^ t^ 
the coffee-house, billiard and gaming-table ; thence to the tavern or eat- 
ing-house; and the Jlnale at a ball, a conoert, or a theatre, sometimes a^ 
all three, the whole for prices as aforesaid, formed for each class and 
pocket ; whereas, if a resident in London were to attempt to lead suqh a 
life, he must have a fortune of no small extent. The very morning shows 
are ruinous, and dull at the same time ; the price of the other entertainment^ 
amounts to a prohibition, to those with small means, ' Havinjp^ said thif 
much, we are, by no means, going to advocate the cause of Sabbaths 
breaking, nor about jto enter into, the merits or demerits of a life of pleaj. 
sure. She, or he, who has tasted it, has made their own reflections oo 
the subject. There are, at Paris, as elsewhere, two kinds, inqocent and 
ihe reverse. It will, however, I think, be admitted, from this fhithfi^ 
and not too high-coloured picture, that Paris is a scene of pleasure indee^ 
iff the Spring : nor does Summer drive away her votaries, for the Frencl^ 
of all ages (they are never old in conduQt), lave little taste for. rural r^ 
tirement and lonely contemplation. 



BXTRACT PEOM ME. CAMPBELL'S DOMESTIC POEM, 0# 

"THEODRIC," 

('JBmbject of tk€ Plate. J 

Th* abrupt appeal electrified her thought ;— 
She lo^M to ileav*n, as if its aid nhe eougiit j 

Dried haiftilgr the tearrdrops from her. chock, 

^rid signified the vow she could not speak. /^^^I^tA 
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THE ICISEAIES'OP WATRIH0JIY. 

BY A CI-DEVANT POET. 

Here yon may tee Benedick, tbe married man. 
,,'. ^^ ,. . 'Much ado about Nothiimj. 

Oh! my Parolles, they liave married me. 

All> Well that bkdi Well. 

Man is affected by two powerful casualties-^iirf A and death. The lat- 
ter, it will be allowed by every one, is a terrific transformation ; and, upon 
consideration, I tbinkit will besranted, that the former is equally awfiiU 
ffit'werepossible for a human being to be born with bis faculties fully 
developed--if it were possible for him, at the moment of his birth, to 
liave a distinct knowledge of the fact ; to have suddenly burst upon him 
the terrible truth — that he had become a living thing — it cannot be de- 
nied that that being would shudder at so'miraculous an operation. It is, 
however, beneficently ordained, that man shall not have cognizance of 
these awful transitions. Years pass over him before the maturity of those 
powers by which he is enabled to reflect upon his existence ; of the com- 
mencement of which there are, to him, no traces. Death, too, is depHved 
of its horrors; since it essentially consists in the annihilation of those 
faculties by Vhich it is alone possible to dwell upon so frightful a change. 
' Marriage h another casualty of which man is the victim — a casualty 
equally alarming with either of the former, and far more dreadful in its 
operation and consequences; for these are not,* in the slightest degree, 
hidden. What an awful period is the bridal hour ! In what a harrowing 
state of excitation does the destined bridegroom cross the portal of the 
church! How bewildered' are his senses, and how trembling his footsteps, 
as he treads the silent aisle ! How, like a phantom, does the fatal altar 
br^ak upon his dim wavering vision ! How does his soul shudder in the 
midst of the holy rites, as the words of the minister break in quick suc- 
cession on his' ear, till the dreadful—" I will," — finally rivets him to his 
fate ! And if, amid the ceremomy, some wanderings joy alight, for a mo- 
Inent, upon his heart, how do the hollow vaults send up their echoes, and 
the very dead, as it wete, whisper from their coffins, to scare that joy from 
its resting-place ! ' ' 

' My practice, however, in this matter, has not at all comported with my 
theory. Who, for instance, that seriously believed such horrors attended 
upon niatrimbny, would venture to contend with such a gorgon ? And 
yet, amid all my philosophy, 1 had the hardihood to eticounter a wife, 
^ever shall I forget the pleasure with which I beheld the first light that 
smiled upon my bridal morn. I had just awaked from a dream, in which 
my adored Eliza appeared to me in more, even, than her natural love^ 
liness ; and the reflection that so perfect, so beautiful, a being, had an 
existence beyond the confines of my brain ; and that 6he was, on that day, 
to be made mine for ever, brought with it the most rapturous emotions* 
1 drew back the curUuns, and hastily seized on^of her lett»r8r«-dt.breathed 
of affection, and of sentiments spiritual as my own. " Yes,'* said 1, " we 
were indeed formed for each other ; and in the possession of thy charms, 
not a sorrow can obtrude itself upon the brightness of my future hours." 
For a considerable time I lay. indulging in the most delightful visions. I 
had conjured up the most enchanting s.cen^s of happiness. Our little cot- 
tage (I had fully resolved to purchase one), with its honeysuckle and wood- 
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hme» a«4 everf i^aeot Uu^kgre^cdi^ts ladwell ^pdiii HFtif dlntiiietiy Sm*^ 
befiM me. There, toe, was ipy ESiia, the presiding angel of that hallowed 
paradsw ! the fiowers brigfat^d as she approached them, and the songs 
of the little birds bespoke ^^r joy at (her pi^esence. We Imd just entered 
a delightful alcove, hw- hand in mine,. and her lovely soft blue eyes beam- 
ing upon nie^ when the rough voice of Betty,. accompanied by a rap, at 
the bed-room door, which might have rivalled a clap of thunder, exclaimed, 
** 'tis time to get up. Sir !" Oh, that Nature ever created so unsentimen- 
tal a.wretch as a servd3ftt-»maid ! How did that one rude act, that harsh 
reality, break upon my enchantment ! , » 

' I rose ha8tily,':flew'to my adored Eliza^ and, in a few boors, we were 
united ' by those ties which no earthly power, can sepai^te. Her smiles 
seemed to me the light that wtis to lead me on in my future destinies; her 
voiee the music that was to cheer me in my path; and the nectar , of her 
lips the food that was to nourish me. . . > 

' A week passed away, and, by some unaccountable fatality, my rapture 
had passed away aho. My cottage was forgotten, and *^ my adored Eliza"; 
was divested of at least nine-tenths of her divinity. In fact, in less than 
seven times twenty-four Jiours, I had discovered that, ip^ead of mariryijag. 
an angel, I had committed the unpardonable tbily of uniting myself to a 
mere mortal. In one.liltle week I found that she,^whOm 1 had considered 
a being formed for'Elysium, was possessed of all the attributes of frail hu-' 
manity.- < Accustomed, as my mind had been, to the purest abstractions ;, 
and filled, as my soul was, with images of beauty ; and resolved, as 1 had 
been, to unite my destinies with no one who did not possess the perfectibi^ 
lity-of a goddess, I was little prepared for the dreadful truth, thai my 
Eliza was no more than a human being. I do not pretend to say that I 
might not have made the discovery at an earlier period of our acquaint- 
ance, if h had regulated my affections by philosophical principles, or if I 
had made love by Euclid ; but I haVe always been of a. warm tempera- 
ment, and an enemy to sober calculation. Besides, could I possibly be- 
lieve that the angelic creature who had, day after day, sent me such ex- 
quisite effusions in return for my own— -she whose lines breathed of noug'ht 
but love and '* hours of bliss*'— she who was my soul's idol — she who 
seemed to me a spirituality, would so soon be transformed into one of the 
world's coldest realities ! 

My wife (what a horrible name to put into the mouth of a poet) wag 
evidently of a vivid imagination ; sht was ardent in her feelings, and of 
an affectionate disposition. In the warmth of her early regard for me, 
and under the excitement which is produced by the' uncertainty of possess- 
ing the object of one's first love, she had appeared to me 'arrayed in the 
brightness of a divinity ; but now that tk(U uncertainty no Jonger existed, 
the excitement which had been consequent upon it subsided ; anc( I beheld 
in her, not the divine creature which my imagination had pictured, but 
a being possessed of the ordinary frailties of poor human ns^ture. She who» 
bad hitherto conversed with me in a language intelligible only to, those^ 
whose hearts vibrate in uoiscm with each other — she whose thoughts^ 
breathed continually of love, and whose words burned with a fire purer 
than that which Prometheusf stole from heaven---she whose constant 
tbemes were the loveliness of evening skies, and the charms of the noise- 
less grove — she whose voice was sweeter thtLU the. honey-breathing wild- 
flower — she— oh I how shall I liame it — yes, she— ^" iny adored Eliza" — 
na: mi/ «7«/J?— actually, now, ti^lked, in the^ most unconcerned manner, of 
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l«fs «f tmittoiH MlM joints, potttoet, caoliflowenh— ftii4 a tboiiMtii4 oHMr 
vul^r, villftBois, unpotticftl 8itbslaiilia]M«8*» My modwasbeirilckredr 
tmbolj ribapes bovered upon its eonfines, and aingflcfl tiMir peeti^ftfom 
breathing with the pare atmosphere of my iiaa^DatioA. The bHght 
inMiges ^ mj fancy were no more. 1 had beeoue an ontoast from the 
world in which 1 bad lived, moved, and had my beiof^. Instead of dream- 
ing' o# rooes, my miad was eternally filled with the detestable images of 
pMeian cabbages ; er if I sat down to pen a sonnet to some wandering 
beanty that strayed across the cheerless confines of my deserted sont^-my 
enthusiasm was sure to be damped by some inquiry concerning what my 
wife termed household affiiurs, and that beauty vanished for ever« 

nis, however, was but the beginningf of my sorrows, Eliza bad evi- 
dently ceased to be the goddess I once considered her ; but still the climai 
of my misfi>rtunes was to ooiae. In less than a fortnight her divinityship 
caught a cold, from which proceeded a lever, to which succeeded a nurse 
and a doctor. Eliza taking physic ! ** That was the unkindest cut of 
all.*' The legs of mutton 1 could have stood— and the ribs of beef, ancl 
the cauliflowers, I could have stood — but the physic played the verj 
devil. Never did any one leel more forcibly than I, the truth of Byron's 
declaration, that 

Lo'peyifbo heroicallj bvea^M a vein, 
ShriiMui firom the appUenUoaof hot towels* 

J.H.H. 



TRANSLATION OF A FEAGUENT OF SIMON IDB8, TBK CEIAN. 

*Orc XApvaKi ev icu^aki^ avsiioc 
Ppefu Tv4a>v, «. r. X. 

. Whbm round tbe fratt bark raving 

PealM the wind in mnrmurs drear. 
And the billows fiercely heaving, 

Fill'd the mother's heart with tsar ; 
Around her Perseus, sleeping, 

Her arm she fondff cairt. 
And thus, all wildly weepiiig-. 

Sang her sorrows to the blast : 

** Ah ! woe is me^ my dear, one. 

What misery is my doo^! 
While thou sweetly slumberest, fair one. 

In this unholy home ; 
Where the moonless night around us, 

Spreads ibrth her thickest gloom. 
And the braien ohtst katii bound ua, 

Aa H were,.in a living tomb ! 
In thy purple mantle lying. 

Though o'er thy long dark hair 
Lash the wares, and sadly sighing, 

The wind may murmitr there 1 
Thou heed'st them not, my devest. 

Nor r^k'st thou of my pain ; , . 

^or my bitter mourning hearest. 

Or sadly would'st thou plain. 
Sleep on, my babe! and Ocean 

Hush thy tfonbled waves to rsat, 
And may^sonow's wild conuBotion 

Be calm'd within my breast. 

# ♦ ♦ i> ♦ • ir ' C.^ T- 
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What indeed is a birth-day, but a sad memento of mortality, an unwdn 
come warning of decay, a finger-post to the tomb ! yet how few are sor- 
rowful on that day ! They never think upon, or thank Seneca fbi^ hii^ 
moralr^* 

The kdtur tbal gare of life the benefit 
Did also a n^ole boor shovten it. 

Or a* that able expounder of the ancients, Montaigne, has paraphrased it: 
*« The day of your birth is but one day's advance towards the tomb.'* 
They never think of thid, and they are right— we may plotigh some soih 
too deep : we may fbrce a spring tnl we arrive again at polluted water : 
*tis not all scum that rises to the surface. Give me the man that stretches 
out a ready hand to receive the gifts of all-bounteous nature, and proffers 
ikottght but smiles in return. 

Why sUouldest thou, O man ! %hen youth and strength are given thed, 
contract thy brow and poison the serenity of thy mind in hunting for fee-^ 
bleness and old age > The seeds of both are sown in thy body, and will, 
in due time, rob my youth of its freshness. Hasten them not then, by too 
mnch seeking : read the book of life as it is laid open before thee ; and 
desire not to explore the secrets of the last chapter ere thou hast perused 
the first. The rose blooms not in winter, neither does the crocus die in 
the spring: then why shouldest thou aim at more perfection than nature, 
^nd wish* to combine the seasons of life into one ? 

I look upon the man, if such a one can be found, possessing the sim« 
plicity and timidity of infancy, and the generous warmth and confidence 
of youth, with the sound judgment and firm resolve of manhood, tempered 
with all the wariness of age, as, indeed, a faultless monster— a lump of 
ill made or too well made deformity— -a combination of unnatural and he- 
terogeneous mixtures, amounting to an uglv mass of contradictions on the 
whole, which we should have admired in its several parts — a thing with 
which the imperfections of our nature will not allow us to sympathise with 
or admire. 

Let me have every age of life by itself; distinctly and vividly portrayed. 
1 take my maxim, with trifling alteration, from Dryden^s inimital)le ode : 

JLife, leve^ and pleatore, sit beside thee— 
Take the good the go6B provide thee. 

And nnder this determination I always meet my l^rtb^ay as I would a 
long^bsent friend— with good cheer and a htnty welcome, 

I never look about me for a far-fetched excuse to keep it. I love plea* 
(rare for its sake, as Virtue) and ev^ thing else worthy of loving, should 
be loved. Still less do I pine it away: ** Ah ! the world and the year 
gtow young again : but man^^never T* 

No, Sit : on that day I get up in good humour with all tiie world, and 
more particulaily with myself. I fiancy that I see a *^ many happy re* 
tnms of the day," in every faoe I meet; and nod, laugh, and commit a 
thousand impertinencies with persons, but then first seen. ^ In foct> I 
always make a point of thiukiug that day specifically^ mine— absohitdy 
Bnde aBd designed by the Giver of all days for my particular pleasure iiim 
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individnal gratiQcatioD. And were I an emperor^ I sfaoidd ^ertainlj cBs- 
tribute a larger on that dny : not a man but. shouHl wear a smile upon his 
conntenapce— rnot a dog bat should have cause to wag his tail. Sorrow on 
that day shqiuld be folly, and misery a sin. But, aUis ! 1 am not an empe- 
rpr, but this t^ my birth-day ; and I am practising one of my self-assumed 
privileges, by nodding (albeit good-naturedly) at the readers of the Lite- 
rary Magnet, and 1 trust they have kindness enough for me to wink at me 
(ibr once) in a like manner. 

And, oh ! that my worthy Toby were with me now at my own fife-side : 
yea, Alleyn, Oakley, Clutterbuck, and all: what anight this ibr 
a " Round Table" meeting ! I know thee, Toby, to be a fellow of an in- 
finite jest ; and thou shonldest bring thy old crone, Christopher Coun- 
cil, and we would push round wit with the glass (old wine is the only 
true fount of a new jest), till a wrinkle fell from the brow of Counsellor 
Kit at every merry thought. But as the fates have decreed it otherwise^ 
I shall expect that you will drink my health at your next meeting with 
three times three, and be the toast " Sweet five-and-t^enty." 

But do not think. Master Merton, that a day like this is to pass as the 
common herd, and be as days that were not : no — the Album, '* my Aunt's 
Album," shall be an immortal register of the event and its follies. 

I had been invited a fortnight before to spend the day that comes " only 
once a-year" at Verd Cottage; and, accordingly, on the afternoon of the 

7th of March, with a joyous hearty I mounted the stage, accompanied 

by Brisk, my old <hum, and was, in due time, disembarked at the begin- 
ning of the lane described in my last; from whence we proceeded to my 
uncle's, where we shortly arrived, without having encountered any adven- 
tures worthy of record. At Verd Cottage suppose us to have received the 
hearty congratulations' of uncle, aunty, and my fair cousins ; to have of- 
fered our homage to the presiding deities of the hearth in a stiff glass each 
of brandy-and- water, and to have retired to bed to prepare ourselves by 
rest for the festivities of the morrow. We sought rest, but we found none. 
'Tis as difficult sometimes to reconcile oneself to excessive silence as vio* 
lent uproar; and the absence of coach-wheels and charleys* voipes com- 
pletely broke our night's rest, and we rose in great depression at our 
over-much quiet, and began the day in dolor. . ^ 

But as sadness never stops long by me, the recollections of the day 
which greeted me from all lips at^he breakfast-table, and the. grateful 
cawing of the tenants of the neighbouring rookery, soon chased away my 
head-ache, and restored to me my wonted cheerfulness of temper. Nor 
was Brisk long behinthme'iri recovering his vivacity. But, passing otir 
walk round the plantations, and the arrival' of fresh visitors, we will at 
once proceed to the' business of the day — avowedly, the celebration of my 
birth, but secretly, with my aunt, the public display of her museum-like 
register. ' . , ' . 

At about half-past four, I observed a good deal of bustling in and out 
4>f the servants, and whispering between mine, hostess and; her daughters; 
which I concluded augured something of more than common importance. 
I was right in my conjecture. A few mi|iujtes after, my aunt, winking at 
Ae young ladies, and casting a look of meaning at my uncle, requested the 
jittendance of the company in the library. *' As this is my nephew' s l)irth- 
day, I hope to do him honour: Mr. and Mrs.* Simpkins will favonr us with 
4heir names in my alburn,^ giving ;a glance oC triumph at j^he, doomsday- 
boipk .before, us* . As I had before taken precedence in a^ epigram, I had 
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safficient opportunity to observe the rest of my compai^tis. But- 1 could 
not resist shewing some surprise in my countenance, which I was wise 
enough not to betray in words (to my adiKantage in the eyes of my aunt, 
who is much pleased at my discreet behaviour), at perceiring, immediate!; 
ajfter ray own insertion, the following maxim, and its signature. 

^< Some politicians are for healing the wounds of a nation with conrt-plaister ; bat 
gi?e me Roman cement. ' j, HuMe, M. P.*' 

The secret I afterward discoYered was, that the uncouth writing was 
written (under whose direction I know not) by no other than Jonathan 
Hume, Master Plasterer, at that time empk>yed in wbite^washing ^* The 
House.*' ' . - 

Be it as it will, the deception was complete, and the effect produced by 
witnessing an M. P.'s name .was electrical. The predominant emotioil in 
the countenance of the males was wonder — that of the females, envy ; 
and a seci^et determination to go and ^ likewise. 

" Do, Mrs.: Wick," said my aunt, with an air of mingled complacency 
and conscious superiority, *^ do put doWn something. A line from Cow- 
per>s Rape of the Lock, or Pope's Seasons. Or suppose, you see there 's 
plenty of room, you copy a page of Lord Byron's Horse-hair." 
• *f Lord 1 Mrs. Cinnamon, you know I know nothing about plays or no- 
vels; but Mrs. Catsup has just given me an excellent receipt for pickles. 
Why, do you know, 'twill keep girkins green and crisp for seven yean.'* 
Saying which she handled the pen with such' unwonted celerity, that my 
aunt, who rushed towards her, alarmed for the reputation ^f her album» 
could not arrive in time to prevent the inscription, in very legible charac* 
ters, of this notable receipt, now preserved in the archives of the wit 
of the Cinnamons. In her agony of expostulation, she wholly passed nn« 
noticed the two young ladies,- who, emulating their mamma's example, 
each deposited a valuable relic : one for preserving the complexion — the 
other for promoting a luxuriant growth of auburn hair. The rage had now 
reached its height, and my aunt's huge folio had like to have become a 
book of. nostrums and receipts for the whole village. An old fat tobac- 
conist, of Aldermanbury, was in the act of inserting a certain cure for 
the colic, from which he had received a world of benefit, when Mrs. Cin« 
namon, screaming with horror and indignation, wrenched the pen from his 
hand, exclaiming in bitter terms against the lowness of some people, and 
the horrid vulgarity of city-brieeding ; at the same time giving the old gen- 
tleman a push which sent him over a stool, on which Shock was reposing; 
who, perceiving his mistress's choler, revenged the insult she luid sus- 
tained, by a piece of biting satire. 

While the rest were attempting pacification. Dr. Tithepenny took the 
opportunity of putting down his old Easter text : 

" Render unto Caesar the things which are Casar's," &c. 

To which Caustic, who is the plague of my life, and finding out my retreat 
had just entered, subjoined — 

« Vanity of vanities, all is vanity !" 

To which Brisk put the finishing tonch, by way of Anien; of 

** Rani-tam.tiddle-e.tum-te.*' 

The issue of the day^s adventure is«->that My Aunt's Album is—- m^ 
mdre J " J. A> G, y 
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THB YISION OF 0H08TS: 

Air AmR-miitiBii eomawoc. 

Horace Tsmplbtom was a student of the Isiiar Temple. Law was hii 
ostensible profession, but the study of metaphysics— phiiosophj, I beliefe, 
he eaHed it — bis one ovennrfaelniing^ pursuit, like many other sangnme 
▼isionarieSy his brain was somewhat bewildered, and he held, in particular, 
ABffttaiA &v#urite theories touebing the pmhctMhtf of the fanoMui siAd. 
He b^ieyed liat iatelleet agisted essential^ by il«elf» that tto opentieoi 
iwere indepeBdent of the b^ona body, aod dhat Ihoso nndom {ifailosophen 
who thought otherwise, reduced man to the grossest materi^ian. 
^ WboAl" he would often say, <' bhuI we be indebted for oar «iontal to 
our ^ymcai peculiarities ? Must our .ftocy, that tn^s dlntnter, take ef 
pecessity the course prescribed by the orgaaiaa^oB .of leur brain ? laipos* 
sible!" So at least thouglit tbis aceoBi^bed metaphyBseiaB, aad* te 
4he<cf)edit of his argBment, it is a diOBSBBd pities that anch iiBpoaaibility 
abooid be ^{iifstianable. 

U JhapfMBnedthat, ajWr » long B Mi mia g Bwre Ikm BsuaJly dovoteA to hii 
pihysiological stodie8» he had taken updiat wildest of all imagtnalivt fe* 
lioipst the *^ AoeieBt If ariner,'' whm lim abniftt ofiparitioB of tm laad- 
)ady with the day'is jr^^ast*-^! disdaio to<aU it dimMawiput a stop to sH 
histspecnloitians* Now let us be as pootio as we please, yet the aippetitift 
fi^ still make Haelf related; or, in ooatradicttan to the theorieB ^t Ur. 
JjemfkUm^ the body wiM, fox tbe lime, hold sway mer tbe omkL At Ihii 
XMseoise BKWoot he was sm iUustrioios instanee of the Act, aod* eonta;ai7i# 
his wopled |^i3act*ee,4BfoBded the doetrioo of BiatosiaiiBm with aedtimeiti 
oi ssAoemst 4efrolioB^ A bottfe <of f^eBenoud wine incresBod bis jroU|^s>ii 
ardoNT, BBd it isbea«tiful to obserye. how» asf^lBSs«fter^laBS pmyi*- 
taled itself into the abyss ^bm sesophi^us, he seiaxediBore uri BBonek 
the TiiwIeBce'Of liis fiaroBrite thoory. By the Imbb that the wbob bsMlt 
bad disappeared, iiis imagipajtioB had boooBM so bnoyatit, that eiKOOflw^ 
iaphyjsics fidled tp repiiieasit. As had ^uofed, in Bhort, into b most fSr 
^BlkiaBd abstracted flM«>d9 pictorii^to hisMelf, atOBO.nwwoBt, th^sfco^ 
Jeton app^aranees itfaat bauBfkod the *< ABcieat MiuriBsr,'' SBdrat aooAtr 
KbeBii^apbysiBal-dehisioBs that fovwfied the teaiB of Sk^eoborg, w4mbs 
loud kasAbiBg at the 4oor s«d4ea)y attiiaeted his ^otioc : Heitiimd toaee 
JKho was the iMkntder, rand {simSvi to relate) beheld standing betiie SitB, 
an^hogray i^iiBwerag^thB tv^U^pbt, a figuffeidark, y«B0rad))e^ aaim^ 
iierioBS. Ho^wonU hav« asked tbe r^BBon of this iolmmti, bat honwr Aw 
him speechless to the sofa, for the look -of the .chsmaWhiMse was ob ^ 
4ioii«tfaiaBee of 4as tisitor, .imd »» bobeekoned to ToiipIetoB wiih ^ fin^ 
of the colour of parchmenA, the youth's blood goow cdd w^ib im bbb» 
A spell, nevertheless, seemed to hurry him onward, nntiJ ^ho stranger 
guest glided from the room, followed close by the panic-struck metaphy- 



And here, with a sacred conviction of its-trulh, I fBOpeed toidsiBil the 
adventures of this interesting couple. On quitting the Temple, they pro- 
ceeded in silence down Chancery Lane, crossed its more plebeian neigh- 
bour, Holbom, then stdked Bloog jUng Straet, Bp flUaseU fi^[aanet» jaBd<s!» 
on to the New Road, tili they reached the Eef^t's Park, where, much to 
TempletonU discomfiture,.his spectral guide evaporated. In a few.minotes, 
irowever, he returned, repeated some words in an unknown dialect, and 
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nb%tk warnd a ioit ^f wand o?er the Iciiidscafte, Inataatljr k asiiMled m 
i&ew cbaraeler : trees, walks, and canals disl^»peared, hm^B suak kita 
^arth, with the ^rash of iimQd«r— -clouds* ^d a dear waveless lake cane 
«p i«sli9^ glitlernig' to mellow star-^lig^t, And ^Itod hy sonntaias wfaost 
iSttBrtttits pieced tlie -^ifdry heavens. A# the youth stood wendftftngat tfab 
^skm^f ihe drapery leU on a sadden Irom his |^nide'« hodf, and rereidei 
^eafiam IknlM f^a^^uIeUm. The4king poured its heUew Tcnee ^ipm 
the "wpbd, «nd «teiedtately at >Hs call apfieaved a ma^ic t)oat» into whidi - 
<heth^^(9i^^^«fiie)i,etttemd, while the lake, as they glided over its boaem^ 
tspreed out Into an am^ ocean, and he§»e tbra, on na island, shone a 
-eUy of ci^^tal fnlacas, aaud whidi ite&ed shapes of nakaowtt-43tora€teKk 
They Itad, by this tine, coochided their voyage, and on entering itbe enw 
idiaqted dty were nnral^Bed (rae at leaet) witli ita stapeodons magBifi«> 
<0smc^ All WBB a^lery a?«mnd them, hut ghostly and Hnsuhstaatiai as a 
idremn. Cami^^es foUed alon^ the alreelis ia iBjttd and ^ liUertng snceeft- 
jMeii» yist returned jOO'echo as diey passed ; soand itsetf was enskved, Ibr 
the very w«id onme wafted ia whnpers, Jike thernshiair of dead leafas ia ' 
;autMiBn, Abave the tity were seen deads of stJ^rer iiseiie, fthn wt gh whidi 
j^leaaied shapes traneceaifeaftly hcaiuli^ and nronnd it, Jiioe hatfibrgBtton 
ichwann, Aieiv«9ied htrds of tx^tenoas faahien. ^fnddcidy^ «d the del%ht of 
TeniplHon,iro08llie'disiantBo«nd«fmnsie,towatfirat,ibe^ 
«diiaiiii^ess,ti}l itbniat aitlast ialoane awiastic cherns, aasynnng,iaeiJ; dnear 
awesr,ifa»farinandfaea »M a ts a(faweman> Ok! noveraiayiaiagiaation,inats 
a^ildast, onoeli inspired reveries, id^ict the aiU*perfcdt heiavty of thia irinoa. 
■The.eebesttal puiity Ihat sa4e tenthitiaed ia sweet smifes ufmi hat co n a te 
aia a eei' I he mneicaf ;bar nneartfaly nceioe, vahipteaasly liquid, an thojfaat 
JMAg^if tiieanniBMr aig^lrtkignle heard ia ^e atilhiase of ^eveniagacreaB 
'.watan^ These* indeed, like the rich ^gliMpses iireni abone, ihaAaenn^ 
4iBiQa4iitDn in ^upnniaur dumhm, nnst heoonoetiwed ithrycaa nerer he 
.deeorihed. Ant to Tesanse: m the aplendenr lof iier «coaeding hoaiity;, 
(ifais ^ury •fcnrm aipproaehad; hutscaroeiy bad abe aahstedfcnrjnntaphjisi- 
tniafi,^fcluan the'fr»id again waved his wand, aad the prand ci^„ mtk its 
i^ni'i'Saons terraces and itranspareat cryetal paiaosa, ^ttsepposred, dnaai^ 
etdly^a myrtenans diaes, adueheioatlyiaedlinfp ante shape, ihecanM a hell 
peopled wi^ the dead* AI^^ ^o h^ enee! deoelt aa aanth, (the aaeaa aad 
•dMiqighfy'ia ^Ihi^ ^oteeation, wene iiare pronaaencnKly assemhled; :ni}t» 
Ibaeranse, as lOi^.had hcen.dacing life, but ^shadowy, 4>aasjmle88, aoed sa- 
•pnltsbaiU->-^Alesander Ao longer ainbitif>as«*-->€a^ne nmniuenced Ity an- 
■wnso Amtany Car -ervMr dead to Aie aaiife of )beaiily--r^Dod, atatue-4tka, 
jmk 4feeir :re6pect»va4)edeeiails. hm the aiidst of 4hese. mi^bty -no^ia^s, and 
diigh oqiett a ^htone^ formed {d tlMMights and bepea, disappDintmanSs and 
jregrete, petrifind hy aopamatural power iate aiifonlance, .aaleastepe -of ^ia^ 
«&hle tawa. .As tsnnr aaeiaphysifsian appapaehed, the ium ^xed ii&denina- 
«tighted«9i3S npan him ; 4Jtt a sodden iwhirhprkid arisii^^^ 'the throne and te 
jtahant'dMappaaHd;; aad in their aiaad tmaie up the .avveet iaiage .of d»e 
afueen mirAe a^tal ^ty. Ae^in she adiBaoced iowands TesLptetmi:: 
•iMBt imfone km caaM reply )taiier walcomings, the gvaoefttl lerm Ihad ifled.; 
amd his fiendish gtisde »au?ing, a^rd time, his anad,)^ pahriattna^heai- 
4Kdiies ataniBng within the walls 4)f a raiaed ahfaey, npd betvneea two raas 
sef ajroamoiaB, iteve which aae soAitai^ ster was ahinhsg. ,Tbe hour was 
wdeepast fiondai^fat^ AsaBnoniaLiberilast quanter, and ithe mad low, gnaly, 
and mysterious, wafting, from a distant c^arad-dieuse, . the long howls of 
the jackall. On the summit of t he abbe y was perched a raven, and with- 
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out the valtei t k«fi wblf ; wbile tliiok aMaa^ tti^UUigl^ ruins, crs^wled 
heaps of spotted snakes, whose yelHJw sides glistened hke gold beneath 
the moonshine, ^addeiriy clonds rolled over the sickly planet, wh^ a 
hhnd toad that had been crooelung within the abb^ walis, uttered a tre- 
mendous shriek ; and the sycamores, as if influenced by the voice, assnmed 
the .forms of ghosts standing shrouded in iong succession. Impressed with 
the horrors of such a scene, our metaphysician srare^y breathed, his yeiy 
mind seemed shrinking within him, and to increase, if possible, his affright, 
a pair of fixed glassy eyes glared on him from between the chinks of a 
neighbouring tomb. Bot, ^ark ! there is a sound of music : nearer it 
advances — nearer — nearer still : and see, gliding .downward on a moon- 
l>eam, appears the queen of the crystal city. '^ Badness fled at her ap- 
•proach ; the stars resumed their lustre, while the angelic vision cast 
smiles like sunshine around her, and hallowed tree, wall and tower with 
the exceeding beauty of her presence. In vain, however, the- mortd 
stretched out his arms to embrace her ; the landscape was again trass* 
formed, and he stood, with his fiendish guide, upon a vast Indian plain. 
There is something exalting to the imagination in the view of an unbounded 
moor. An endless ocean is impressive ; but the horizonis there diminished, 
and the pride of sight consequently less. . Templeton felt the full majesty 
•of his present situation. The power of solitude was on him, for the plain 
was dead and tenantless, and the very clouds that rolled above it, woretht 
leaden looks of corruption. In an instant, however, this appalling solitude 
.was invaded. A mighty band advanced to the music of trumpets, duld^ 
mers, and atabals, ranged under the banners of a thousand embattled na* 
tions. ! It veas a day of awful import. The destinies of nmnkind were^to 
'be decided, and a voice from some unknown quarter commanded the car- 
nage- to begin. L(mg rolled the war-drum, aceompaiued by the thimderef 
the cannon; from morn to* eve^the din of arms was heard; but when the 
moon looked down from beaven, silence was once -more vpon.the pildn. 
On a sudden ^e rushing, as of mighty watdrs, wiis heard. ^ Westward, in 
distance, appeared the indistinct heavings of a serge ; then die long 3W^ 
<>f billows, till, gathering power as it approached, ^*wbole fury of ih^ 
ocean broke in Uiunder upon the plain, sweefnng. away Templeton and his 
guide upon its bosoot. Oh! dreadful to - the mortal were, the monients 
cthat ensued. His brain became maddened with the whirl,' and the ring- 
ing of a thousand bells chimed in his ear, as, mocked. by the niOQSt«rs^ 
the deep, he plunged into its abyss. Then followed. the fever — the w3dr 
ness-^of insanity. Palaces, and tamples, and theaftres, fired with a ^kottr 
sand conflagrations, fell, with terrific crash, beside him; crystal caves, 
hx buried in the bosom of the ocean, split, with the vcnee o£tbunder» ia 
•Mst ear, till he sunk, from deep to deep, into the lowest deptlM of the gnlH 
At this awfol moment, while tortured with the struggle between life and 
ilea^h^ the long toUing of a clock, heard far over, the face t>f the waters, 
came, wafted on the vnnd, towards him. Trembling at the sounds his 
demon guide disappeared, and a sweet voice cried outtj&om heaven, '* The 
spell hath lost its power." It was the voice of his Mry que^i, our me- 
taphysician's gnardian angel. With ecstacy he strove to meet her, butki 
the headstrong energy of the moment^ his mind broke loose firom its delu- 
sion: queen, ocean, and inuigination, fiukd — and he JHmd himself 
stretehed, terrified and tipsy, upon the floor of-««his Terafde Chumbers. 
What a sitaatkm for a philosopher ! 
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PRECIOSA, OR THE LITTLE GIPSY. A ROMANCE. 

FREKLY TRAM8LATED FROM CBRYANTE89 

ON WHICH IS FOUNDED THE MEI.O-DRAMA COMPOSED BY 
CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 

There was once aa old gipsy woman, who, in the true spirit of her calling, had 
stolen and educated a young girl as her niece. Now the name of 'this young girl 
was Preciosa, and never yet did name express so fully the qualities of its owner's 
mind and person. She was vivacity itself, with a face all radiant with sunshine and 
good humour, and, above all, accomplished in the science of singing. Such qualifi- 
cations were of inestimable value to her tribe; and whenever she raised the sweet 
tones of her voice in the public streets, at time of Carnival, or in summer evenings 
on the Strada, yoimg and old would alike stop to listen to her enchanting melody. 
It is even reported, that one day'^an English merchant, who chanced to be residing 
at Cadiz, was so electrified with her harmony, that he actually forgot his business. 
But this is impossible. 

Preciosa received her education in Castile, and when she had reached the age of 
fifteen, her pretended relation carried her to Madrid, with a view of turning her abi- 
lities to the best account. Preciosa accordingly msAe her first appearance in the 
capital, on the festival of St. Ann. She entered by the main street, heading the otho* 
gipsy girls in a dance, to the enlivening sounds of the Spanish castagne^tes. All 
hcT companions excited admiration, but Preciosa bore awa^ the palm. The popu< 
lace floated in crowds around her, and young as well as old joined in manifestations 
of encouragement.' When the dance was concluded, she wbb requested to sing; 
which she did with unaffected grace. After this the party proceeded to the church 
i(tf 'Santa Anna, where IVeciosa sang a hymn in her honour. When the party were 
«11 on the point of retiring, a young cavalier availed himself of a fevourable moment, 
approached Preciosa, presented her with a folded paper, whispered a few words of 
well-turned compliment, and disappeared. On reaching her nome, Preciosa exa- 
mmed the enclosure, and found it to contain a song in her, praise, and a purse of 
gold. " It is somewhat extraordinary,** said she, " to receive gold from a poet. If 
this be his mode of oflfering a song, may he copy a whole collection of romances, 
and present them to me one by one !" In spite, however, of this sally, it cannot be 
<leiued that the imknown pa:son, and the delicacy of his manner, excited Preciosa^s 
attention, and left behind a feeling to which she had before been a stranger. 

After a short stay, the gipsy band quitted the capital, in order elsewhere to pursue 
their^ adventures. They had proceeded only a few miles from the city, when they 
were overtaken by a person wrapped in a cloak, who said he wished for an interview 
with the aunt of Preciosa, and herself. Accordingly, after a short consultation, it 
was ameed to hear what the unknown had to communicate^ and they all three re- 
tired from the company. No sooner were they done, than the youth threw off his 
disguise, and Preciosa was surprised to behold the poet, who had presented her with 
the verses, and the gold. Addressing himself to the aunt, he told her that he was in 
love with her niece ; and had come to the resolution of -devoting his life to her alone. 
He then proceeded to tell them, that he was an only son of one of the richest gran- 
dees of Spain, but that all his rank and fortune woiud be of no avail, unless he could 
share them with Preciosa; that he was willing to submit to any test they might think 
proper to require; and in order to give them some proof of his veracity, he presented 
the old woman with a purse. The whole time Don Juan de Carcame (for that was 
the stranger^s name) was speaking, Preciosa listened to him with profound aCten- 
tion, andVter a moment's pause, requested permission of her aunt to address him. 
She began by assuring him, that though she was only a poor gipsy, s^he had a virtue 
that w^ proof against all promises. That she must in the first place ascertain whe- 
ther be r«dly was thenoblemanhe proclaimed himself to be, and if so, that he must 
take up his abode among tlie gipsies for the space of one ye$r. The. knight without 
h^itatio^ accepted of the terms- proposed, and then took an affectionate leave of 
Preciosa, and returned to Madrid. 

The next day Preciosa, the old woman, and a chosen party of the gipsy girls, re- 
VoL. IH.-Part XX. K Cc^c^aio 
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visited Madrid^ in order, as had beea agreed, to make the necessary inquiries respect- 
ing the connm<xi9 of Don Juan de Garcame. The street hstd been named to them 
by the knight, and the sign by which they were to know his house was a balcony 
with gilded lattice-work. They discovered it, therefore, with ease ; and after recog- 
nising, and. being recomised by, Don Juan, were invited into his saloon, whore 
they amused the assembled guests with singing and dancing. 

And here a circumstance occurred, which we must not omit to notice. As Pre- 
ciosa was finishing the dance, she. dropped a paper, which one of the gentlemen 
pidced lip, and read aloud for the good of the company. It was the copy of verses 
which had been presented to Preciosa by Don Juan, and which she had ever since 
conc^ed in her bosom. His father wished to look at it : it was handed to him, and 
he desired his son to read it aloud. What now was to be done ? to refuse, would in 
some measure have been to criminate himself; therefore, with much stammering 
and agitation, our luckless hero read aloud the following stanzas : 

List ! the convent bell is rlngfing, 

And the hermit seeks bit cave ; 
Night, ar<mnd her mantle flingiiig. 

Veils fair Ebro's darkling ufave. 

Yet ere long, and o'er yon mountaiD, 

We shall see the moon's pale ray 
Turn to silver each bright fountain. 

As 'mid myrtle bow'rs they play. 

Sweet at such an hour, reposing, 

Yet not slumbering, 'tis to hear 
Valour's minstr^ volee, discloyng 

Cupid's conquest, greet thine ear. 

Yet, Madrid ! though rare thy beauty, 

I that beauty scarce can feel : 
Memory still, despite of duty, 

Bids me seek mine own Castile t 

Thusy amid youth's pleasures signing. 

Grief, not joy, I 'm doom'd to prove j 
Song, and dance, and revel flyins^— 

Say, Madonna» is it love? 

Warrior ! dost thou love another 

In some brighter clime afar ? 
Sore than scarce canst wish to smother 

FeeUngs Ax'd as day's own star ! 

But thou 'rt proud, 'tis said — how truly 

Matters little now to me ; ^ 

Passion's waves, howe'er unruly, 
All are calm'd — I'm free ! I'm free ! 

Yet than Preciosa never 

Fonder maiden shalt thou prov e 
Heavens! 'tis ks! 

(Juafir^'futhing forward) Thou 'rt mine 
for ever ! 
(Pre.) Ever thine — I love ! I love ! 

Preciosa pretended to be vexed at the reading of these verses, bot m secret she en- 
joyed the confusion of Don Juan. Exchanging looks of adS9ction, the lovers now 
bade adieu, and the gipsies mounted their mules, and resbmied to join tiieir compa- 
ny, who had pitched their tents at the skirt of a wood. Meanwhile Preciosa found 
that she no longer exirted for herself alone, her heart was another's; but then that 
person was of a rank in life that startled her by its contract. In consequoice she 
berime thoughtful and melancholy ^ so much so, that the importunities of the old 
gipsy ^«e doubly taaoyiBf^^^* ' 
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The following day beheld the return of Don Juan. It was hailed with delight by 
the wh(^e party, and the necessary preparations were made for initiating him int^ 
all the mysteries of the tribe. One of thdr largest cabins was carpeted with turt, 
loid ornamented with flowers. In the centre stood an elevated seat, on which the 
kn^ht was placed, and it was th^ agreed, that his name should be changed into 
that o£ Andre. He was next ordered to uncover one of his arms, which was bouQ<jL 
with silk riband, and then desired to wield a cudgel. These ceremonials being ccm*. 
duded, the oldest gipsy took Preeiosa by the hand, and leading her up to Don Juan, 
addressed him in a set speech. After which, the party again struck their guitars^ 
and all joined in a song in praise of their newly-initiated companion. 

Alter a variety of aiwentures, it W9t( determined that they should go and recruit. 
the fiinds of their company in the province of Mercia, where the party was un- 
known. Accordingly, on the following morning they set out upon their route, 
A colt was o^bred to Andr§, but he rdused it, in order that he might att^d upon 
P^reciosa, who was mounted 09 a sorry mule. The morning was delightful ; the 
mm was rising in all his glory over the mountains j and the song of a thousand 
birds resounded on every side. The gipsies felt the stirring influence of the hour* 
and as they moved along the road anmsed each other with divers delightful ditties. 
After a journey of a few days, during which our lovers were, of course, inaeparablen 
the whole party arri^ at a town of Mercia, where they distributed themselves into 
bends, Preeiosa, Andr§, and her old aunt, taking up their abode at an inn kept by. 
a rich widow. This same widow had a daughter, by name Carducia, somewj^ 
good-looking, and toleraUy good-tempered. She had no sooner seen Andre, ihafk 
ahe fell desperately in love with him, and, with all the impatience of youtb»a4-« 
dressed him in a long and touching speech ; to which he simply replied Fith a bow« 
and a formal resignation of her love. How shocking for a fond girl 1 1 So utteiiy^ 
m iactp was Carmioia confounded at this unexpected reply, that shc^ nf^ly sv|nk t» 
earth. Fired with rage, she immediately hurried away, breathing notli^g bui ymn 
eeance, and resolving to seize the first opportunity of effecting it* Andr^ whd 
knew of what a dism[>ointed woQ^an is capable^ was desirous of avoiding th^^ Atorm 
by a hasty ^i^kU But if he had his views, Carducia, whose- advgno^ he had r^ 
pulsed, hMalso hers. Jealousy and love are always on the alert ^ she had contrived 
to gain intdligence of Audio's intended departure. As there was no time allqlrod 
her to renew her suit^ she came to a resolution of arresting by fpjpce, him whoni she 
was unable to detain by love, feeing that not a moment was to be lost, her inget 
Buity was awakened, and love and v^geance supplied her with means which but too 
effectually sucoeeded. Amidst the contoion into which the sipsies were neoessa-. 
rily thrown by the suddenness of their departure, they could not look to ev»rj 
thmg; and Carducia taking advantage of their embarrassment, got possession en 
Anm*a leathern travelling bag, which she knew from the rest, and put into it varvi 
ous articles of value, such as a gold chain, a pair of rich coral bracelets, several rin^, 
and other trinkets of her own. At length the band commenced their movcmenls^ 
but scarcely had they left the inn, when Carducia rushed into the street, eiocla^amg 
that the gipsies had robbed lier, and carried away her jewels. The whole of the in^ 
liabitants of the village, with the Alcalde at their l^ead, ran together at these outen»ii» 
The gipsies made a halt, and boldlv asseverated, thsyt they had not tak^ % sing^ 
thing, in proof of which they offered to open their baggage. There was one among 
them, however, who was alarmed at this proposal ; for brides the dress which Bon 
Juan had laid aside on embracing the gipsy profession, she had certain other valua^ 
l3k» m her baggage, which she was anxious should not be ^q^osed. But she was 
aoon freed from her dilemma by the artifice of Carducia, who inquired which WM 
the pack bdonging to Andr^, for that she had twice observed him enter her rooin# 
and perhaps he had hep property. Andr§ burst into a laugh f but whM was his con^ 
fusion, when, on opening m Wt ^^ oncers pullied out the stolen articles! AU 
attempts at justification were vam ; the Alcalde was unbounded in his. r^nobation, 
and a soldier, who stood near him, roufid Andr^ froni the 8tiq>e£Rction into whidi 
thii mysterious occurrence Jbsd th^Qwa hinw by a violent blow on the face. It was 
then that the gilMy vanished, and nothing was seen but the high-bom spirit of Don 
Juan I His Idity nature could not brook the pmlt; Iw. snatched his sword frcnn Jts 
scabbard, and stretehed the soldier, to all appearance, lifeless at Im feet. The «n-. 
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raged Alcalde sent for a strong gusurd, while the people ran furiously to the spot, and 
seized the bold gipsy: Preciosa fainted away, and the unhappy lover quietiy svdb-' 
mitted to be seaed by the populace, whom he could have dispersed, had not the 
loVe that overpowered all his laculti^, prevented his making fartnCT use of the sword 
which he held in his hand. Andr§ was immediately loaded with irons, and the 
Alcalde would have hanged him upon the spot, had he been invested with the 
power J but it was first necessary to send him to Mercia. All, therefcMre, that hi« 
fury could do was to expose him to the insults of the rabble, and during the whole 
ni^t to torture him with every kind of degradation. 

The following morning the Alcalde sent off Andre and the gipsies, under a strong 
escirt, to Mercia. The rumour had already reached this place, and the whole city 
flocked Out to see the prisoner^. Preciosa attracted the admiration of all. The re- 
port of her charms reached the ears of the governor's lady, who felt so deep an in- 
terest in her fate, that she prevailed upon her husband not to suffer her to be impri- 
soned with the rest. Accordingly, I^eciosa, as well as her reputed aunt, were, by 
the command of the governor, conducted to the house of the governor's lady, while 
Andr§ was thrown into a dungeon, with his hands and legs fettered. 

Preciosa had no sooner entCTcd the room where the lady expected her, than the 
latter embraced her with extraordinary tenderness, and rivetted her eyes so strongly 
upon her, that she could scarcely withdraw them. - *i What is the age of this young 
creature?" said she, addressing the aimt of Preciosa. " Madam," replied the old 
woman, " she will be fifteen in a month." " The very age," cried the lady, " of 
my popr Gonstantia." In the meanwhile, Precio^, who was overcome at being re- 
ceived with such kindness, had taken the hand of the lady, and was bathing it wMi 
her tears. She now ventured to speakf; and to impress the mind of her protectress 
with 2t conviction of the innocence of the gipsy who was m prison» she protested 
with great earnestness, that the jewels which had been found in h^ baggeige, had 
been placed there by to artifice to ensnare him ; and that as for the soldia:, he had 
drawn his destruction upon his own head by his brutal conduct. 

Dnrmg Ihis-address the eyes of Preciosa were rivetted on those of the governor's 
lady» while she held her hand fast locked in hers. The lady, who had listened to 
the whole with an amotion inexplicable even to hersdf, could not withstand the ap- 
peal, and mdted into tears. In the midst of this, the governor entoed the room, 
and was not lessstruck with the beauty of Preciosa, doubly heightened by grief. He 
inquired the metoing of all these tears ; and the answer Preciosa made him was to 
release his lady's -hands, and embrace his knees. " Behold me at your feet," cried 
she^ exhausted by grief, " to crave the pardon of my husband ;wno8e mjafortime, 
aind natural greatness of soul, are his only crimes." During this touching s^peal, 
the old gipsy woman stood lost in thought. At l^igth, appearing to gain resolu- 
tion, she approached the governor, and begged permission to withdraw for a few 
moments^ adding, " With your leave. Sir, I will expfedn an important mystenr, 
whfch will convert your grief into joy 5 although it may prove fatal to myselt.'* 
Saying this, she rushed out of the apartment, leaving them confounded at her 
words. During her absence, Preciosa redoubled her supplications, and above all 
entiei^ed respite^ ^ Her object in the last request was to gaiii time, that she might 
acquatnt the ^her of Don Juan with sdl that had passed. She saw that it was the 
only means Id^for d^ivering him, though, with respect to herself, it was the most 
fatal alternative she coidd adopt, for it wto nothing less than to renounce the hope 
so fondly chedshed^ of her one day becoming his wtfe. 

Theold gipsy was not l(mg befc^re she returned. She entered with a small cadcet 
under her arm, and entreated the governor and his lady to withdraw for a moment 
into ^anothar room, as she had somethmg of importance to reveal. The governor, 
who had no other idea than that she had some theft to disclose, complied, and they 
retired into aen adjoining apartment. No sooner were they alone, than the old 
woman threiw hersdf upon her knees, and said; '' If the tidings I am about to im- 
part, merits not your panion for the crime d which I confess myself guilty, then I 
am ready, to. suffer the severest punishment j but first let me ask you wheth^ you 
know these iewels ?'.'. The governor declared he had no knowledge of them. 
^ Then," said the old woman, placing a paper in his hand, " this will inform you 
to whom they belong/' The governor hastily opened it, and read as follows:— 
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•« The name of this little girl i9 Donna Constantia de Azevedo y de Menesses : 
her mother is Donna Guimar de Menesses, and her father Don . Ferdinand de 
Azevedo ; she disappeared on the day of the Ascension^ in the year 1595, and 
dtad on these jewels, which have ever since been preserved in this casket J" 

The lady of the governor had no sooner heard the name of Constantia, than seiz- 
ing the casket, she recognised the jewels 5 but so overpowering were the feelings of 
the moment, that she sunk into a swoon. On recovering, she Sius addressed the old 
gipsy: — "Alas! where is the mistress of these jewels ?" " You ask me where she 
is ?'* said the old woman ^ *' where but in your own house ? The youns gipsy girl 
is their mistress;-^ she is your beloved Constantia. It was I who stole her from 
your house in Madrid, the very day and hour mentioned in that pa^r. Can you 
nave clearer proofs than these?'* ** Yes,'' exclaimed Donna Guimar, rushing into 
the room where she had left Preciosa, " yes, there are proofs even stronger than 
these 5" so saying, she bared the neck of Preciosa, and found there a natural mark, 
which had gradually increased as she had grown up. She then tenderly embraced 
her, and taking her in her arms, flew into the apartment where she had 1^ her hus- 
band. Preciosa, meantime, was lost in astonishment at the overwhelming endear- 
ments lavi^ed upon her by Donna Guimar and the governor. But when she be- 
came sufficiently composed to comprehend what had passed, no language can de- 
scribe her emotions. 

The governor wished, for the present, to keep the affair secret j he enjoined the 
-old gipsy to do tiie same, assuring her that he granted her his pardon. He added, 
that thore was but one thing that still rendered him imhappy, which was the 
reflection that his daughter should have been affianced to a tmef and a murderer. 
"Ah ! Sir," saud Preciosa, interrupting him, ** it is true that he has been the cause 
of a soldier's death, but so gross and brutal was his conduct, that he could scarcely 
^expect any other fate. The name of murderer. Sir, applies only to the assassin, and 
4iot to the man^who draws his sword in defence of his honour, as this cavalier has 
done."*-** Cavalier i" exclaimed the governor, ** what, is this prisoner then not a 
^ipsy ?" Here the old woman gave a brief account of the history of Andr§ ; adding, 
that she had preserved the dress which he had laid aside on becoming a member cf 
the gipsy band. She then proceeded to give them an accoimt of the contract that 
had been entered into between Preciosa and Don Juan, on whom she was most lavish 
in her eulogiums. 

The governor and his lady were not less surprised at this recital, than they had 
been at the adventure of their daughter, and oraeredthe old woman to go and fetch 
the dress of Don Juan. During her absence, the father and mother of Preciosa 
asked her a thousand questions, to all of which she replied with so much good sense, 
that she could not have done otherwise than command their affection, even had she 
not been their daughter. They pressed her earnestly to tdl them, whether she 
r^ly felt an affection for Don Juan. The question embarrassed her at first, but at 
length she acknowledged that her attachment for him was of the warmest and most 
sincere kind. That she felt it a duty to make some return for the extraordinary sacri- 
fice which he had made 5 but that, nevertheless, this feeling should never exceed the 
bounds which their approbation should think fit to present. ** Let us talk no more 
of this, my dear Preciosa," replied the governor, ** 1 am, your father, and be assured 
that I shall n^lect nothing to procure you an alliance worthy of your birth." 

With these words he repaired alone to the 'prison in which Don Juan lay, and on 
reaching it, learned, with satisfaction, that the soldier, who had been supposed to be 
mortally wounded, was pronounced out of danger. On entering the cell in which 
the prisoner lay, he ordered a skylight to be opened, in order to have an opportu- 
nity of surveying his countenance, and assuming a severe aspect, thus addressed him : 
** You see before you the chid" judge of the city ; J am come to examine you on the 
subject of theft and murder ; but first of all, I wish to ascertain whether it be true, 
that a young gipsy girl, who bdongs to your tribe, and who is at present in my 
house, be your wife ?" ** Yes, Sir, [ do love her with all a husband's tenderness," 
said Don Juan ; ** and I sum up all the happiness I expect upon earth in receiving 
her hand before I die. Let this be done, and I welcome with joy any fate that 
may await me, howevei* severe." — ** Well," replied the governor, scarcely able to 
restrain his fedings at this proof of genuine affection, ** this very day, you shall 
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have your request." Accordingly, at an appointed hour. Donna Guimar, his con- 
fessor, Preciosa, and some domestics, met in an apartment of the prison. Don Joan 
was introduced, laden with chains, and pale from agitation of mind. Plecmsa 
uttered a scream at the sight of him, and would have smik in a swoon, had not har 
mother soothed her with the assurance that all was intended for her tu^inoas. After 
a few more moments of profound silence, Don Guimar desired the^nriot to nudLetfae 
necessary arrangements for marriage between the gipsy man and the little gipsy 
girl. The priest said he could not undertake to do it, as the forms of the church had 
not yet been complied with. " The ceremony must then be postponed," said Don 
Guimar^ ** and this interruption will be the means of delaying the punishmeat of 
the criminal ; because, as my honour is aigaged that he shall marry this ^pay» I 
must see the requisite forms of the church complied with. And for' yow. Sir, con- 
tinued he, addi^ing the prisoner, ** I draw the most favourable omen from this de- 
lay. But tell me, should fortune prove favourable in this instance, and at the 
moment you are exchanging vows with Preciosa, your pardon be pronounced, in 
which character would you wish to estimate your happiness ? Would it be as 
Andr^, or as the Don Juan de Carcame?" ** I ^ad," said the ktter, with surprise^ 
" that Preciosa has disclosed who I am. Never mind : I will not fisdufy my own 
heart. With her, and with her only, I centre every wish of my heart, every h<^ 
and comfort on this side the grave." — ** Don Juan," said the governor, " I can coa^ 
tain no longer. I^ pronounce you innocent. I have heard tSi ; a&d have the hap- 
piness to acQuaint you, that the soldier has recovered, and that there is no longer 
^y fear for nis life. Preciosa shall be yours ; and in possessing her, allow me to 
toy that you possess all that I myself hold dearest upon earth. Yes, in giving you 
the hand of Preciosa, I give you Donna Constantia de Menesses, my only daughter, 
who, if she be equal to you in love, is not beneath you in connejtions." 

We have little to add : the union of these two fond lovers took place within a few 
days, approved' of by all parties. Their romantic story was soon circulated through- 
6ut Spain ', poets, large and small, made it the subject of many a dull and delightful 
t)allaa ; and indeed so popular was it, that ** may they love like the gipsy Preciosa,** 
Was the wish piously offered up for newly .wedded young ladies. 



STANZAS. TO . 

' Through g^ief and through danger thy smile bath cheered my Way.^^— -Moore. 

I 
Like the lightning's flash through the dark sky gleaming ; 
like the noon-day sun through the dark clouds li^aming, 
Thy Vitching smile in this chamber of sadness, 
Turns ilka thing, love, into mirth and to gladness. ' . 

But when thou art gone, love, no pleasure can cheer me,— 

No solace I find, no comfort is near me ; 

And heavily pMses the dull hour along, 

When absent thy SMile, and thy heart-cheeriog song. 

^was the tear that, trembled in thy lovely blue eye, 

In that moment of love and of ecstacy. 

That fixed me thine— thy lover for ever. 

And thou vowM thy heart should change, love, never. 

And well hast thou kept, love, that vow i»f our chiMbood, 
Pledged in our youth by yon wide-spreading wild-wood ; 
And dear to this heart, love, still art thou ever, 
For the vow that I made thee, shall break, love, never. 

G. M. B. 
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STANZAd ON EXISTENCE. 



Yes ! I would string the harp to grief. 

With scnrrow's voicQ would wake the strain ; 

The notes of woe may bring relief. 

When other notes would sound in vain. 

And why this endless waste of life. 
This ceaseless tide of rolling yean 1 

These warring thoughts, this anxious strife. 
Unmeaning joys, and causeless feans 1 



Did we, when life's sweet op'nin 
Its fairy charms difiused around. 

Then feel the touch of Misery's thorn. 
That gives a cureless, hopeless wound t 



How changed our infant thoughts would 
Our promised hours, how cold and drear ; 

How would, for fancy's fairest gleam. 
The darkness of the grave appear ! 

Yes ! all have felt, and all must feel, 
The blightings of life's onward way : 

Sad, trembling hope, shall scarce reveal 
The promise of a brighter day. 

Thus shines the sun : in beauty's bloom 
The groves, the meadows smile around. 

Now fade his rays — a sadd'ning gloom, 
A darker night, does all surround. 

J, too, must join the mournful band 
That scan, with mem'ry's tearful eye. 

The scathed page* — no soothings bland, 
"No feigned joys, will hope supply. 

But ruin, o*er the waste of years. 
With retrospective look, appals ; 

Her bnind th* affrighted bosom sean ; 
Thy cherish'd idol. Fancy, falls ! 

Yes ! I will string tiie harp to grief ; 

With sallow's voice will wake the strain ; 
The notes of woe shall bring relief, 

When other notes but sound in vain. 

Pid Passion's child, the wild Rousseau, 

Or Byron, in his hour of grief. 
Ne'er find in tliought a balm for woe ; 

No solaced anguish, or relief! 

Inquirer, cease ! unfading pleasufM 
Bloom not in a world like this ; 

Too frail, alas ! all earthly treasures. 
But sure is Heaven^s undying bliss. 



• *« for to me 



The herald still of misery ; 
Memory maizes her influence know^ 
By sighs and tears, and grief alone. 

I greet her as the fiend to whom belong 

The vulture's rav'ning beak, the rav6n°i fun'ral song.' 
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TflE VILLAGE FBAST* 

— Mark the gay throng! 
On Pleasure's wings they fly, and happiness 
Illumines every face. 

It was a fine morning in June, 18 — , when my friend, Harry Neville^ ancl 
myself stopped at the little village of Sandford, in Yorkshire. We drove 
up to the inn, over the door of which the Sandford Arms were posted, 
whilst a label underneath denoted, that there was ** Good entertainment 
for man and horse." The attentive ostler took care of our cattle, and a 
smiling landlady- ushered us into "the Travellers* Room," where a table, 
covered with a cloth that might liave rivalled the snow for whiteness, and 
. spread with cups and saucers, toast, a fine ham, and a smoking coffee-urn, 
gave symptoms of a comfortable breakfast being in a course of prepara- 
tion, to which we were quite disposed to do justice. Besides ourselves, 
two other travellers were in the room, who appeared about to partake of 
the socialme'al; and a frank invitation to join them was accepted as 
frankly — and to work we went, making strange havoc amyngst ttie viaiids 
our good hostess had set before us — a ride of fifteen miles having marvel- 
lously sharpened our appetites. For the first ten minutes, we were all too 
briskly employed to lose much time in conversation ; but, having some- 
what abated the craving after animal food, we began to seek for a mental 
diet ; and Neville broke the ice, by asking the elder of our two compa- 
nions, if he knew what was going on in the village; as, from the number 
of busy fair seen bustling about, and the joy and hilarity visible on most 
of their countenances, it seemed that something more than ordinary waa 
about to take place. 

** Oh, it is the village feast, I believe,'* replied the person addressed. 

" Feast! what's that?" said Neville. 

" Why, here, in Yorkshire, at stated times in the year,^what are called 
* feasts' are held in almost every parish. It is a day of general frolick-. 
ing ; all the lads and lasses have holidays ; every body keeps open house ; 
and rustic sports, dancing, &c. crown the day." 

** Egad !" said I, " we are come in the very nick of time. Who could 
have anticipated, that, in the retired village of Sandford, we should have 
been likely to meet with such good entertainment, during our enforced 
stay? We'll go and have a cruise amongst the villagers, and see wbal 
good luck we may get into." 

** You will be sure to meet with a hearty welcome, if you are inclined 
to partake of their homely fare,'' replied our informant — ^whose name, by 
the bye, was Dorville, " Frank Dorville, of Russet Cottage, in the parish 
of Stokesley, in the North Riding of the county of York," as he very cere- 
moniously, but good-humouredly, told us was his address ;— *< and if yoa 
are inclined for a stroll, 1 shall be very happy to escort you.'* 

** Allans doner said Neville j and our other companion at the break- 
fast-table having wished us good morning, we sallied out, to see and to be 
seen, and to beat up for some amusement among the merry villagers. 

The village of Sandford consisted of one street, about a quarter of a 
mile in length, and a number of straggling houses ; which, though built 
without much regard to conformity, had a very (Hcturesque appearance, 
from the extreme neatness, that seemed to be the prevailing characteristic 
•f the place. The clean, white-washed cottages, the doors and windows 
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friesbly painted, tbe fronts adorned with the woodbine and the jasmine, 
curlings in wild loxoriance, and forming gracefnl trellises, around^ the 
doers and windows, and perfuming the air with their fragrant smell; the 
comfortable little gardens, in which utility and. pleasure appeared to be 
equally blended; the distant fields, rich with the ** staff of life,'* and giv- 
ing earnest of the coming harvest ; the healtby-looking pppulation, who 
were, on this occasion, arrayed in their broad best — all contributed to give 
an indescribable charm to the scene ; and united in forming, as a whole, 
a prospect which can only be seen in England — where equal laws and equal 
rtgbt9— -a benevolent kipg, and a wise administration — ^and a public-s[H- 
rited, beneficent landed proprietory, have raised the character of the pea- 
santry of our happy iand in the scale of society far beyond that of tbe pea- 
santry of any other country-^and conferred on the national character 
every thing which can excite respect, or inspire admiration. ' 

But to return. Nearly in the centre of the village was a spacious green, 
on which, from time out of mind, the village fair had been held, and the 
village sports had taken place. The front windows of the Sandford Arms 
<XHnmanded a complete view of this arena for the display of rustic activity, 
on which stalls and booths were now erected ; and atone end a mountebank 
was playing his ** fantastic tricks," to amuse and cheat the gaping crowd 
-^-not, at t&s period of the day, a very numerous one ; the afternoon being 
the more especial season for jollity, when the whole village was expected 
to- pour forth its population, and the horse-racing, the sack-jumping, the 
wrestling, the foot-races, and other amusements, were intended to take 
place, 

' Sandford Hall, from which the village took its name, the seat of the 
QoUe family of the Sandfords-r-a fine edifice of ** the olden tipe," that 
crowned an eminence about a quarter of a mile distance — also commanded 
a view of the green ; and we were much pleased to see the old and yomog 
mepabers of this family entering with interest into the sports of tbe day ; 
mingling with their tenants and dependants, and promoting every scheme 
for rational and social mirth. As we mixed with the little groups of rus- 
tics, we heard the praises of their landlord uttered by every mouth, old 
and young; and^our attention was particularly drawn to a beautiful girl, 
but whose countenance was the seat of the deepest sorrow, by an excla- 
mation from a well-dressed farmer, who vfiks superintending the arrange- 
ments for the horse-races, which were to commence after dinner — " Ah 1 
there's Miss Li^y — she's been on her old erraad ; always trying to make 
others happy, though miserable herself.'* 1 looked in the direction is 
which the farmer appeared to be gazing, and saw a young lady just leaving 
a cott,age, that stood a little to the left ; she was arrayed in white, a small 
chip hat confined her hair from straying over her face and shoulders, 
though several luxurious ringlets forced their way from beneath ; her fea- 
tures were of the Grecian cast, and her form might have rivalled the ce^ 
lebrated Venus de Medicis for symmetry aud fair proportions 4 a pensive 
smile lighted up her comitenance as she waved a farewell to an ancieub 
dame who followed her to the door, and who, as she turned into her '' lowly 
cot,** applied the corner of her apron to her face, as if wiping aw^y the 
falling tear. 

" Do you know that lady ?** I inquired of Dorville. 

** Yes, well,*' was his response. *' She is the eldest daughter of Lord 

Sandford, and is no le^s distinguished for her virtue than her beai^ty^ 

.which you cs^n.see \^ of no mean order. In early life she was betrothed 
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to a ywmg and ^^aBant officer, a retative of the limilj, who foUowed Mw 
atandard of his coitttry on the Peainsnla ; be shared in most of the gle* 
rio^s encounters which took place there, and afterward accompanied Ge^ 
neral Graham to the Netherlands. They loved with all the ardonr of tw# 
jonng and ingenuons hearts ; but in the £ital attack of Bergen-ap-Zoom^ 
he fell, while gallantly leading on his company ; he was trampled down in 
the dark, amongst the dying and the dead ; and when discovered the next 
morning, it was only by his accoutrements that he could be recognised. 
Poor Elizabeth Ssindford has never recovered the i^ock. But she wears 
the willow with meek resignation ; and in active bencTolence seeks to lose 
the remembrance of her woe." 

Neville and myself were both deeply interested in this little tale ; and it 
served, for a short time, to check that buoyancy of spirits which the cheer- 
ful scenes around us were naturally calculated to excite. We yisited the 
cottage which Miss. Sandford had just left ; and found it inhabited by an 
aged dame, a pensioner on her bounty—to whom she had that morning 
been carrying a spice cake, and cheese, that she might have something to 
regale her friends with at the feast. The old lady was loud in her praise; 
as well as in that of the whole family, whom she represented as b^ievo^ 
lent and condescending in the highest degree. 

The morning was spent in these rambles, and in forming an acquaintance 
with several of the villagers. We found all of them had made prepara^ 
tion to receive their friends, and to entertain them with substantial £u«. 
Some had roasted large pieces of beef; a fine ham graced* the table of 
others ; those of the better sort prepared fowls and tarts, and other deli- 
cacies ; and the spice cakes, cheesQ, and all, were seen in almost every 
house. About noon, the yisitors from the neighbourhood began to arrive, 
uid in less than an hour Sandford had, perhaps, doubled its usual popula*- 
tion. Then the noise and glee commenced ; the loud shout— -the hearty 
laugh — the cordial greeting — all bespoke hearts at ease, and free from 
care. All exhibited the bright parts of an English country life, and dis- 
played her unsophisticated peasantry in their true and genuine colours. It 
was a scene on which we dwelt with delight ; and which must have glad- 
dened the heart of every philanthropist— of every real lover of his country. 

We adjourned to the Sandford Arms to dinner, and that inn no longer 
presented, the appearance of quiet comfort which was its characteristic in 
the morning. Fresh guests were continually arriving; the front rooms 
were all occi^pied, and a table d'hote was spread for the noon-tide repast, 
to which a large and merry party sate down. We were much amused 
with the various remarks elicited during the meal from the company, 
which consisted principally of young farmers and their sisters or sweet- 
hearts ; and many a pretty face that day graced the board of honest James 
Thomson, the landlord of the Sandford Arms. Dinner passed merrily 
enough, and a few glasses of wine were hastily swallowed after the doth 
was drawn, when the tinkling of a bell, and the shouts of the popnlace on 
the green, gave notice that the sports were about to begin. All was now 
commotion ; and the house was soon cleared of its guests, excepting Neville, 
Dorville, and inyself, who were taking our wine at a window that commanded 
a view of the green, and an interesting group, consisting of a fine athle- 
tic young man, an elderly female, and two young ones-— one of them, ftom 
the resemblance, was easily discovered to be the sister, the other we con- 
jectured to be the intended wife, of this rustic Adoiiis, whom the three fe- 
males were earnestly persuading not to engage in something that aft«r- 
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noon-^but we could not distinguish wkat it was tbey wislied him to ab^ 
stain from. We beard him say, however, as he kft the ro^nn, ** You 
know, Mary, I lore thee as my life— ^but 1 won't be called craven, and 
he^s challenged me/' When he was gone, the females apparently besi* 
tated wbether to follow him or not ; and before they h^d made up thmr 
minds, Neville accosted them, with the offer of accommodations at our 
window, where tbey could see every thing which was going forward. 
This was thankfully accepted — and as soon as they bad taken their places, 
1 said to the elder of the three, ** I hope, Ma'am, that fine young man is 
not about to engage in a fight this aftemooo." 

" No, Sir," she replied, " he's not going to fight, but to wrestle; and 
the man who has challenged him is stronger than he ; and has such a spite 
ag^n him, that we would have fain kept him from coming, but we could 
not." 

By dint of a few more inquiries, we learnt that Robert Smith was a far- 
mer at a snmll village about two miles from S^dford. His father was 
^ad ; and his mother and sister (two of our three companions) resided 
with him, and took car^ of his house. The other young kdy was the 
dangljter of a neighbouring farmer, to whom Robert paid his addresses. 
He hltd a rival, Thomas^ Strong, the blacksmith and farrier of the village, 
whom Mary Young had reject^ in his favour. This had excited a strong 
feeling of resentment in the breast of Strongs which he had sought to gra- 
tify in various ways ; and one of the prizes on this occasion bein^ offered 
to the most successful competitor in a wrestling match, he had chalknged 
Smith to contest it with him. Smith's sense of honour would not suffer 
him to refuse this challenge, though his antagonist was reckoned a match 
for any man in the county, and his friends anticipated an unfortunate 
result. 

Neither the horse-racing, nor the jumping in sacks, nor any of the 
other amusements that were going forwsird, had any charms for Mrs. Sniith^ 
or her two companions. Mary Young, in particular, seemed totally insen- 
sible to every thing that passed, til] the cries of ^* Make room for the 
vrrestletfs, make room for Uie wrestlers," awakened her interest, and she 
directed an eager gaxe to the spot from whence the candidates for the 
priz^-^a very elegant belt*— were approaching* Amongst the foremost 
was descried the fine manly form of Robert Smith ; and at a little distance 
a tall stalwart figure, of almost gigantic proportions, denoted his antago- 
nist and rival. There were several other candidates, none of whom, how- 
erer, appeaired very capable of coping with either of these two young n^n. 
Obs^ving the colour fast receding from the face of the interesting girl» 
who had evidently bestowed every affection of her heart upon young 
Smith, I insisted upon her taking a glass of wine, and pledging me to the 
-success of her lover*; she complied, and Neville and DorviUe joined Mrs. 
Smith and her' daughter in the same pledge. We also endeavoured to 
cheer their spirits by expressing our belief of Robert's success ; and by 
the time the arrangements were completed, the trio had attained a little 
more composure. Two rings were formed, in one of which Strong, and in 
the oUier Smith, challenged all comers. Several encounters took place, 
but none of particular interest: it was evident, both in science and in 
strength, they were superior to all their competitors, each of whom was 
€K>ntent with one fall, none of them being anxious to try a second* But, 
at Iragth, these minor trials of strength being eoncluded,— -trials which 
only seemed calculated to give the two champions a breathing, and to ani- 
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mate their spirits without enfeehfing their frame,-^he preparations were 
made for, the grand rencounter between them. Then I marked the qnick 
gradations of colour in the lovely Mary's countenance, whose agitation 
soon became so extrem^^ that she was obliged to retire from the window^ 
Mx^. and Miss Smith accompanied her to the other end of the room, and 
]]^ville, Neville, and myself remained to watch the event. 

It was evident, that both the men were determined, if possible, to con« 
quer. It was evident, too, that though Strong had the advantage in 
strength, yet Smith was more compactly made ; his\limbs seemed more 
firmly knit together ; and he appeared to be a very fair match for his rival. ^ 
Dorville observed all this in a moment, and turning round to the females, 
he exclaimed, " Courage,^ courage, lij wager n^ head he throws him." 

And now the strife began ; the men had taken their gripes, and were 
eagerly watching for an opening which would afford either an advantage. 
Now they attempted to trip each other, and now, by main strength, to 
lift each other from the ground. The contest wak arduous ; all our, fed- 
ings were deeply interested in the result ; and when we found it was con- 
tinued much longer than we had anticipated, our fears lest the strength of 
the Blacksmith should enable him to tire outhis competitor gained ground. 
At length, the two men seemed determined to put an end to the afiray ; 
Strong caught Smith by the waist, and exerted all his strength to lift him 
from the ground, but in vain ; the latter stood firm as a castle ; in reco- 
vering himself from the effort, Strong made a false s^ep. Smith eagerly 
seized it, and putting out his foot, tripped him up, and he extended his 
length on the sward. An astounding shout announced that the^ contest 
was ended; and we had scarcely time to congratulate the now enraptured 
trio, before the crowd who had seized the victor, and placed him on their 
shoulders, arrived under the window, where they seemed to be aware his 
mother, sister, and mistress were placed, and, with three times three 
cheers, hailed his victory. This was a moment such as can occur only at 
intervals, ^' like angels* visits, few and far between ;' but, if occurring 
only once in a man's life, would be well worth living for. The uncon- 
strained joy of the mother, the scarcely more chasten^ pleasure thi^. was 
visible in the whole demeanour of the sister, the modest bashfolness of 
Mary, — who, whilst the fate of her lover was in suspense, gave full scope 
to her tenderness, and sought not to disguise her emotions — ^whilst she 
seemed now afraid to trust herself to look up, lest the spectators should 
read all her soul in her expressive countenance ; — the elastic bound with 
which Smith entered the room, and the free and happy gaiety that now 
characterized him, so different from the thoughtful, pensive mood in which 
he quitted it about twb hours before, — the eager congratulations of his 
friends,— ^and the bustling joyous animation of the crowd, — ^altogether 
was so animating, was so exciting, that Neville^and Dorville united in de- 
claring afterward, and I fully sympathized with them, that they had never 
felt altogether so happy, so elevated above this w<H'ld and its sorrows, as 
at that period. 

It was long before any thing like a calm was restored ; for the peculiar 
circumstances under which the contest between Smith and Strong had 
commenced and ended, as they were at first known to many, soon became 
the general theme; the Sandford Arms was crowded with lads and lasses> 
eager to see the victor and his interesting mistress ; the green was almost 
deserted; and even Mr. Merryman for some tiine was left to cut his ca- 
pers, and perform his tricks of legerdemain, to a very slender ^udience^ 
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But all things mnst have an end : so had this interesting scene. The 
mere crowd, whom cariosity had drawn together, soon dispersed, to seek 
for other sources of amusement, or to relate the adventures of the day to 
those who had not been able to witness them ; the immediate friends of 
the parties, after perhaps about an hour, alone remained in the room ; and 
a few minutes of exquisite enjoyment, I doubt not, were spent by the lo- 
vers, whom we noticed in earnest converse, detached from the rest of the 
party. It was soon, however, announced, that "the ball" was about to 
commence ; apd, determined to end the day as we began it, my friends 
and myself rep'aired to the bam, which was tastefully fitted up for the pur- 
pose, and, maugre the heat of a June evening and night, we did not cease 
^* tripping on the light fantastic tOe,'' till the sun had long sent forth his 
beams upon this naughty world. 

Several years have since elapsed, but the occurrences of Sandford feast 
will never be erased from my memory : and though I have since been pre- 
sent at, and shared in, the festivities on similar occasions, yet they have 
wanted the zest that gave so much interest to the events of the one I have 
bnefiy and imperfecUy ^escribed ; and the pleasure of which was only 
equalled, perhaps, by that I experienced, when, passing through the same, 
village a few months after, I led the fair bride down the first country^ 
dance, to the merry and appropriate tune of " Haste to the wedding," — 
it being the nuptial-day of Robert Smith and Mary Young. 



STANZAS. 

I i.ook'd at morning on the landscape bright. 
The son was gleaiping from his eastern groves, 

While ze^yrs pla/d, and each warm ray of light 
Oped« as it fell, the violet aqd the rose. 

I look'd at noon, but Oh ! 'twas gone, 'twas g|one. 
And in its stead wild winds were roaring high. 

The rain fell fast, and loneliness and gloom 
Hung on the bprden'd surface of the sky. 

And thus, I cried, are our unhappy ways : 

Each fond idea, beautiful and fair, 
We nourished in the morning of our days, 

Soon flits away, and leaves us to despair. 

But evening cast h^ mantle on the world, 

And ere the distance faded into night, 
I saw again the glorious view unfurFd, 

In all the softened mellowness of light. 

So we, when woes, that tear our middle course, 
And make us weary of the world, shall cease — 

When spent is each misfortune's direful force. 
May sink in brightness, and may sleep in peace. 

J. F. 



IiOVB. % 

Some bards there are, who Hken Love 
To the fair star that glows above. 

At nights and moms : 
But love is far mate Kke the Moon ; 
A borrowed light thatfftdeth soon 

In a pair of horns. J. H. H._ 
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B«fiAKIH6-IN A SERVANT. 

J?y THE " HERMJT" 

** Tel maitre tel valet,*^ says an old French adage : ** Like master, like 
man," is also quoted in England ; but it holds not so strongly ia compari- 
son here, as it does abroad, because honest Mr. Bull is a dignified, think- 
ing, reserved character, and does not make so free with his domestics as 
our neighbours on the continent. With us, if you see a master very free 
with his servants, you may rely upon it, that he is either a ruined man, or 
that he is in the power of one, or more, of his household ; either from 
being in their debt, or in other general pecuniary difficulties ; or he has 
vices to hide, scrapes to keep secret, misconduct to conceal, or some moral 
or physical defect, the disclosure of which would ruin him, or, at least, 
deeply injure him, in his family in particular, or in society in general : be 
therefore is over and above condescending and ikmiliar, by which he loses 
all respect ; and his secret will, nevertheless, be far from safe. 

Except in these instances, English servants are respectful, orderly, and 
in their proper places ; so much so ind(sed, that I remember the English 
^room of a certain French duke, very much annoyed by his master^s 
ease and freedom with him, and on the dake^s patting him on the 
back, observed, that he was afraid that he was not going to pay him 
his wages regularly — and tl^e fellow judged rightly. It is true that 
we do see a very orderly man have his establishment in great form 
and propriety ; a moral master h^ve moral servants ; and a highly 
polished nobleman or gentleman have extremely civil, submissive, iand 
attentive valets, and other attendants ; and this remark holds good, most 
particularly, in the inferior departments of his most Gracious Majesty's 
household ; and in those of the rest of the Royal Family ; but this only 
happens occasionally ; for, on the contrarv, how often do we find religious, 
benevolent, and generous masters and mistresses, served by the sauciest, 
most idle, profligate, and wasteful livery-men, and others, who abuse their 
bounty and betray their trust. Passing from these, the object of these few 
remarks is to notice the two extremes in the serving line, from the valet- 
de-chambre, groom of the chambers, butler, confectioner, and stud-groom, 
down to fhe footman, and attendants in the stable. These two extremes 
are, the insolent, coxcombical, high-dressed, town-bred fellows, who va- 
pour about, and put decency and mediocrity in rank and property to the 
blush, in the halls and ante-chambers of the great, and at the* entry of 
Kensington Gardens, and every other fashionable public place, where 
these locust **/rug€s consumere natiy^^ are to be found in crowds, chatter- 
ing away their employers' reputations, and circulating the scandal of the 
town, caught tip whilst waiting at banquets, or passing through the draw- 
ing-rooms of the beau^monde : — and the opposite genus of country 
bumpkins, two-fisted foot-boys, left-handed, marble-playing grooms, and 
creatures out of their place, who, from the penury or ambition of those 
whom they serve, are offensive and ridiculous :-:-for instance, a tea-table 
stable-boy, who has such an odour about him, that dandies and die-away 
ladies, are obliged to have recourse to a smelliqg-bottle, or to eau de Co^ 
Idgne, to support his presence; and bulky footmen, bumping along upon 
a cheap pony, or colossal coach-horse, in gaiters, instead of boots ; a twig 
procured, gratis, from a hedge, and their toes tamed but, to follow Madam, 
or Cockney Monsieur, in the ride of the Park. Penury or ambition cause 
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these anomalies in would-he faslfionable life, because either the master is 
a miser, and will not go to the price of an accomplished town serrant ; mr 
makes one poor devil do the work of three ; or ambition stimulates the 
head of the house to keep a being in livery, ill clad and paid ; when the 
fortune of the employer can scarcely suffice to keep self. And we see 
this struggle of pride most frequent amongst professional males and aged ' 
spinsters ; and most commonly in natives of the land of Thistles ! Touch- 
ing the education of servants, or the breaking them in (for they must often, 
be so, to the temper, circumstances, and caprice of masters and mistresses) , 
and which is the main object of this sketch — the task is easy in high 
life — ^the butler instructs the first footman, Ae breaks in his juniors in 
place ; the coachman drills the postillions ; the stud*groom dresses (and 
sharply sometimes) the other grooms, stable-boys, and helpers, cook 
masters scullion, and housekeeper tyrannizes over all the maids ; whilst 
my Lord's man, and my Lady's waiting-woman, ape their betters, and 
are mighty indejpendent, enterprising characters. But, in the minor cir- 
cles, master and mistress must have that drudgery themselves, and a 
drudgery it is, although Miss Cassandra Budge; told the writer of this 
article, that she had completely succeeded in breaking-in her foot-boy to 
her oum hand (by what means, is best known to herself), and that he now 
was as active a servant as the first nobleman's in the land, and would 6» 
twice as much work. Notwithstanding, foot-boys never can be stylish, 
except as helpers ; and their monkey tncks are often most ridiculous, such 
as playing the fool behind a mistress's back, nibbling a biscuit, when 
hunger prompts them, whilst following madam, shopping over half the 
town ; or poking their fingers into not^s, to get a peep at their contents. 
The following story will more clearly prove Siis assertion, and is offered 
in conclusion of these observations. 

Lady S. tired of the waste and idleness of town servants, brought down to 
— Park, held a consultation with the clergyman's wife, audit was agreed 
between them, to look out for a well-principled,innoGent youth of the neighs, 
bourhood, whose honesty might be depended upon, and who would be 
proud to be taken into t\ke service of a titled lady, and would not be above 
being taught, in contradistinction to pert waiting-women, who tell you 
they are agreeable to any things and impudent varlets, who assure you 
that they know their work, and consider that they 'almost do you an ho- 
nour by serving you, after coming out of the employ (as they call it) of a 
rake of noble name — and, " let no such man be trusted." Well, the 
Reverend Mrs. Preach-hard found out a biped to follow her ladyship, and 
to listen attentively, and with docility, to her instructions, and promptly 
and distinctly to obey her orders. Now, unfortunately, a footman, in high 
life, has to learn certain things which it might be as well to unlearn in 
humble morallife; and one, amongst the number, is telling white lies, 
such as, " My Lady 's not at home ;" which might be better got over by. 
Her Ladyship is not visible, borrowed from the French, *' Madam la Cowu 
tesse n' est pas visible.^* But then, again, it would be difficult to get a 
bumpkin to understand what an invisible lady is. And country cousins, 
and other visitors, kind, loving, and troublesome, would be very apt to 
insist upon making their lodgement good ; and once admitted, would &• 
vour their friends with a visitation of two hours, or more. To affect im« 
portance in thundering at doors, opening wide folding-doors, and in putting 
on a certain degree of pert flippancy in delivering a message, is an equally 
hard task to a decent, homespun article, in the shape of a foot-boy; and 
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ottr reader will see how the lad to bebroken*in^ acquitted himself In these 
partiiculars. His first appearance, after heing the servant of servknts be- 
low stairs, was to follow, his mistress's carriage in a drive to the couDtyw 
town, where she had a number of visits to return ; and he was instructed 
to knock hard at the doors, to have his Lady's card ready to deliver, in the 
hope of not being let in ; and to jump up briskly behind the carriage, 
when this ceremony was over. The leaping performance cost him a broken 
leg whilst under practice ; but he considered himself a second harlequin 
at the business now, and shewed off his agility wonderfully in this particular 
point ; as to knocking, he gave such a single knock at the first door which 
he came to, that it was like the report of a cannon. ** Knock again !*' cried 

Lady S , blushing at his^ awkwardness ; he did, one more thump, which 

shook the walls. '< Again !*' she cried, mortified at his stupidity ; he did 
so once more, when the porter ran, all terror, to the gate, and on behold- 
ing Giles, with his mouth open, ** Whose idiot are yo^ ?" he exclaimed ; 
*• Why, my Lady's;" the porter recovered himself, begged pardon, and 
received the card ; and Giles received a sharp rebuke, and was called a 
downright ass, for which he piped his eye in the servants* hall, and said, 
^< Mistress called him a donkey ; but he was no more a donkey than any 
body else in the family.*' At the next door he was told to knock a sharp, 
hard, and continaous rap, which he executed with such vehemence, that the 
cry of fire issued from every apartment ; and her Ladyship was so enraged, 
that she drove off without her lout, and left him to get home on foot. Nor 
was he much mor^successful in his in-door service, than in the depart- 
ment of the exterior. ** Not at home," was put into his: mouth, for all 
morning visitors ; and he uttered it in a low and hesitating tone, with a 
^ce as red as scarlet, whenever the assertion was at variance with truth ; 
but it was a pill which he was obliged to stomach, although it went much 
against it. The Curate's wife called next day — ^it was a hard struggle, 
but out he bolted it, as brazen as possible; *\My Lady's not at home; 
that she ba'n't;*' and with that Mrs. Preach-hard retreated, somewhat 
afironted. He ran quickly to boast of his address to her Ladyship, when 
she applied to him the epithet of an indiscriminating beast. The first word 
was unintelligible, she might as well have called him a windmill; but the 
last cut him to the quick ; he looked down confused and petrified. ** Run 
after her, blockhead, and tell her that I am at home to her.'* ^^ Oh ! ees^ * 
my Lady ;** so off he scampers, and addresses the parson's wife with, 
** Ma*am, I beg your pardon, I told a lie ; but it's not my fault — ^myLady 
bid me do so to every body ; but now she says that she is at home to you ; 
so ril tell no more lies about it.'* Mrs. P. settled her ruff, and called up 
a look as she passed the mirror in the breakfast-room ; and was proceed- 
ing on to the blue^room, which leads out to the lawn, but Giles had left the 
door open behind him, and was making a leg to introduce the accepted vi- 
idtor, when the banker's fair daughter, and a very talkative second cousin, 
tripped nimbly up the avenue, gained the marble hall, and followed up their 
auecess by a smart advance, which placed them some paces in the rear of 
the first lady. Giles was now quite overturned i but summoning up cou- 
rage, he retrograded ; and placing 'his leg across the door, he saia, in a 
discreet tone ; " Woho / stop a moment, ladies ; I say, my Lady, who 
many more on 'em am T to let in ?" For this he was turned away, and 
Lady S. had her whole morning sacrificed to unwelcome intruders. These 
are the drawbacks from the advantages arising irom breaking-in servants, 
and from the economy of keeping live lumber, useless and unable to per- 
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form tbeir office ibr a considerable time ; and having to part with them 
when the trouble of teaching them has ceaseil ; liumskulls that have been 
al^the winter learning to shut the door, and have just got their letsoii 
perfect in the commencement of June, and obstinately persist in it dicing 
the dog days, or vice versa, to the great annoyance of the whole family. 
Nor can the subject of juvenile awkwardness and tricks b6 dismissed, 
without stating a circumstance in high life, not very dissimila^r. The 
Queen's pages of honour, in France, required some drilling as to how to 
carry her train ; and I remember the young Count de B laughing 
with a brother page, when grown up abd in the army, and reminding of 
having eaten half-a-pound of cherries out of la queue de la Reine^^A fine 
trick for the train. 

Should the reader be anxious to knew what has become of honest Giles, 
he or she will learn, with surprise, that he is now in the service of a 
Duchess, and is as accomplished a liar, &c. £cc. as any man in town ! 

An Obsbrtbe. 



A SKETCH. 

Her fonn is of most perfect symmetzy, 

As pure and spoUess as the lovely sky 

That canopies fair Italy : — and there 's 

A nameless buoyancy perceptible 

In her light step, that bounds upon the air 

With all the life of one untouch^l by sorrow. 

Her face is not of peifept loveliness, 

Although it is of Grecian character ; 

But yet there is a sweetness that pervades 

The whole — a smile the most bewildering. 

And in her fine dark eye th^ is a light 

That plays h'ke sunshine ; it unmans the wretch 

Who coidd, with sensuality, look on 

So beautiful a flower, and wish to crush it ! 

And then there is a glance of playfuhiess. 

And archful innocence, that steals ujxm 

The heart, and wakens it to love. Her hair 

Is dark, and luuigs in rich and glossy curls 

Upon a brow of modesty : it is 

Most sweet to see her when, with her fair hand. 

She parts those waving ringlets, that are soft 

As the dove's plumage : oh ! the action is 

Of sylph-like excellence, and far excels 

The sculptor's masteiy ; — and then to hear 

Her voice — it is of sweetest melody ! 

It thrills through every nerve« and bends us down 

To its fine matchless power ; it does subdue. 

And " steeps our senses inforgetfufaiess" 

Of every thmg that is within the wwld. 

Save its soft cadences alone, and her. 

The mistress of such witchery. But, ah ! 

There is a charm within the subject of 

This feeble sketch, more dear to him that loves. 

And truly lives fbr her alone, than all 

The outward beauties I have mentioned here-— 

It is a matchless and a peerless mind. 

I Oifra* 
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Twt gtfBiet^ ttutnber of our rtfadets are, dosbd^fts, well acquainted wHh 
Ibe ri^iiou^ conse^itedces of the Soutb-Sea bubl^fe. Tbey ar^ also, per« 
kips, ^war«, that at the peiiod nrheti tbis bubble, as tt has beei;i most aptfy 
Mttrecl, was sapping the beirt interests of this country, a scheme, equally 
txtensi'V^ in its operations, and foHewed by equally cs^amitoos eflects, was 
barryi'ftg the French natron on to destruction. The particulars of the 
hMkfP s^eme, however, may not be so generally known ^s tbos^ of tbe 
htmtftt and thctefore we propose, briefly, to relate tbem. 

At this d^lbof tewis Ae Fourteenth, the finances of Fi-ante were in * 
most ruinous state — the result of a protracted and expensive war ; ancJtbe 
Il^»jfe<kt, wfios^ babite #tted bhn more for thedf^ii^.rootn tbati the conn- 
^I'^kmhtf^ had ffew beipes ofbeii^ Enabled to itfrptove them. At this jwnc- 
ture, a t^pt. JobhLiSkW, a native* of Bcftnburgb, wbo had fled ftotti England 
in <N)iJis^fqttettee oJF having killed a person ^in a duel, arrived at Paris. 
This Law had been travelling in Italy^ Germany, Holland, and other places, 
making himself acquainted with the history of their trade and coinmerce. 
At Amsterdam he made particular inquiries into the regulation of the 
bank ; and hence, perhaps, tbe tiiany finance-schemes which he subse- 
quently submitted to the ministers, auid prioceii of var«&us countries. In 
order to relieve the tediousness #f bis lcaf«l»» he gambled wherever be 
went ; and is reported to have won msaas^ 'to tbe ammtnt df 100,000/. 

On his arrival in Paris, Law beeattie mtit)aate with th^ Regent, to whom 
he had been formerly known ; and over whose ,miud he now exercised con- 
siderable influence. Be, at ficst* ip<)po^' ti^aet up a national bank ; but 
this scheme was rejected. He w«i alkpped, hewe^«r^ to open a private 
bank, in conjunction witb bl» bt'^lbe^, tbe hotes of wMch should be re- 
ceived in payment of tb^ tat:es. This institution was calculated to be of 
much benefit to the kingdom.; but the B^gient dl^ervu^g the profits likely 
to accrue from it, took the bum6a» i»td- h» owb faonds^ under the name of 
the Royal Bank. 

In the mean time. Law con^ttieit^ed tb& execution of the gfreat Mississippi 
scheme, so called froqi its ol^ect beii^g tbe possession and trade of the 
whole of Louisiana, a province watered by that gpeat fiver. The property 
of the company was divided into 200^00^ «a(foitjr, of^ skates, of biO livres 
each. Reports weve eirenl^ted of new mines having been discovered in 
Louisiana ; and ingots of gold, 6aid to have been found there, were taken 
to* the mint. Towards tbe enct of 1718, tbe campAoy were granted the 
exclusive privilege of tuadiogr ^ ihs Eisat laiKes;, Oitoa, and the South 
Seas ; and 50,000 new shares wem €t«tted, in consequence of their in- 
creased business, hi ¥719, ^SOO^OM^ other shares wer6 seated, and the 
demand still increased' &o tiflach, 'thu% m November of the same year, 
10,000 livres were given fop a aingJe-slHurew 

' In the mean time a univeraed fren^ij^liad, se^«id^^ natitfi* P«fB9> judges, cardinal, 

nd ( 



biihopB, ladies, ministers, shopkee^xa^yofhsim--^^ tuioed gamblent v^u speculated from 
moraing till night, on the rise and &U.o^.a^bck< 4^ clei^ fd the bank* seeing the avidity of 
the speculators to buy paj^r, callecT. out ta the ci0^..|ir98fiaig at ttve door, ' Never fear, 
eentlemen, all your money sM^ he ta)bfA.' A physician- ^i^^ W visit n lady, exclaimed all 
die time he felt her pulse, 'It falls — it faOfr^Kib, goo4 G^ ! ithiU V The lady, alarmed, 
started, and ran to the J){^ but the docUa, surprised in his turn, relieved her anxiety, by 
lelting her he was only speaking of the stocks. Two men of letters, M. de la Mothe, and 
the Abb6 Teirason, talking together of thf madness that had infected the nation, congra- 
tulated themselTes that th% wen K^taim to tbe oommon deluiion y but it so. happened, that 
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n(* IttBg aftetwMpd, th^ two isclidas^ met ill' th* Rue Qtiitt«dSipdfar, wJirtw ttey hftd both 
cwiie to batpoii for t^tiota. Afr tb» Awbob Wte Mtttwal, tliey Mttied «*)^ «ft«r, ^ttl p«tr- 
stt«d tli«r course. The Ra9 Quiotewipeui, whtan^ tHis «rnQc waip oftXri«4 oil, beotoi^ «: 
continual]^ thronged, tlmt the houses situated in it were let at a« extravagxnt rafee. HpiM«l 
• for which eight hundred livres rent were usually paid, now yielded' from ^ix to sixteen 
thousand ; and even a cobler, who had a stall of planks placed against a giirdeb, eahied two 
hundred livre* a-day, by Jetting chairs, and funushing pejis and pape^ Nay, a huni]^ 
bKktd sian was said to have made one hiuMbtd and ifty thousand Upres in a few d«^ by 
letting ovi^ hU hwk a« a whtiBg-desk to the bectkenJ* 

Many anecdotes are related respecting tbe^e scenes of wholesale gam- 
bUng, The following -are aimmg the best we have met with. They ai*e 
taken from an account of the sehene in Lord John Russell^s excellent 
•* Memoirs :*' 

^ Tile intmei^se ritn in thii price of actions wa^ m^wally atDssdecl witlk sttcMvti tetvofti^ 
tkxia of IqitHAQ ; j^mom in €be lowest stations of life were lifted by the exyaasi^tt of thtL 
bubble, to the highest ; and their behaviour, in their new position, gave occasion to man^. 
ridiculous occurrences. Mr. Law's coachman having made his fortune, asked his master's 
l^ve to quit his service ; to which Mr; Law constoted, with the eoudltion, that he would 
F«^de another as good as himdeff. The mMi brovght two of his fefmer eomradeft, and de- 
sirag Mf. Law to choose, said that he hiaseff wo\Ud take the other to dme bis o«m our- 
riagew A MdHe. Begond, being one night at the opera, observed a lady «nt«r mainificsntljr 
dressed ; she looked ait her a short time, and then whispered her mother, ' I am much mis- 
taken, if this fine lady is not Mary, our codt..* llie whisper spread through the theatre, til! 
at length it reached the ears of the object of it ; who, turning round to Mule. Begond, said,' 
' It is true, I am Mary, your cook ; I won a large sum of money in the Rue Quincampoix. 
I like fine clothes, and fine jewels ; and you see me dressed in them. I have paid for every 
thing I have on ; can every one else say as much V The most absurd blunders were made 
by these favourites of fortune. One of tkete', w4itt had ordered a coach, being asked what 
arms he wished to have on the carriage, answered,, ' Oh ' the finest, by all means.' A foot- 
man had become rich enough to buy a handsome carriage ; but when it came co the door, he 
got up behind, instead of in the inside. A lady, whose husband, a baker's son, had bought 
a vast quantity of fine plate, arranged it for supper in so strange a fashion, that the soup 
was served up in a bason for receiving church offering ; and the chalices were made to serve 
the ofifice of salt-sellers. The rise of the stock was so rapid, that great fortunes were made, 
as it were, by accident. A person who was taken ill, sent his servant to sell two hundred 
and fifty shares, at 8,000 livres each ; btit, in the mean time, the shares had risen to 10,000, 
and the servant gained 500,000 livres, which he put in his pocket. Many similar instances 
occurred of agents making a fortune at the ex{)|ense of their employers.*^ 

On the 5th of January, 1720, Law wa.<$ declared comptroller-general ; 
and so brilliant had hitherto been the success which attended his scheme, 
that Lord Stair, pur ambassador at the court of Prance, wrote to the English, 
ministry in terms of very great apprehension on the subject. Law having 
^one so far as to say that he w<H»ld hvettk w» bwA whenever he had a 
mind. 

The system at length hegaa to dedine : those wbt» were acquainted 
^ith money transactions, perceiving that the priee of th« ehares could not 
last, turned their stock into ettsh, and retired to other countries. ** One 
^ermalet, having gained more than a milliou livres, conveyed them to 
Holland, in a cart of hay and straw, driven by himself.*' iSpecie soon be- 
4[;ame scarce, and Law was called iip<Hi to provide for the difficulty. Se- 
-veral edicts and restriction&were the ooMeqiieDee; and hence a general 
suspicion and distrust were oscited. fh February the Royal Bank was > 
mncorporated with the company, and paper, to a prodigious amount, was 
issued* But in April the distress of the finances was made manifest, by 
tfrn order for the reduction of the rentes to two and a hallTper cent, instead 
of five. .Edic^ followed upon odict; but anFery attmvpt to revive the lost 
<?redit was withoat efiect y md on tiio ^ff^^ Mi|f tlM^bank was closed. 
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Partial payments were subsequently made ; and many persons lost their 
lives in the crowds which surrounded the bank doors, in the hope of ob- 
taining casb for' their otherwise useless paper. At length (in October) 
appeared an edict, by which the notes were deprived of all value after the 
1st of the following November. This was the death-blow of the whole 
system. 

Law, finding himself^ becoming unpopular, took refage in the Palais 
Royal ; and, as the indignation of the public became more violent, re- 
signed all his offices. In a few days he left France, travelled through 
various countries, and ultimately settled at Venice, where he died in 17^, 
nearly in a state of penurv. 

We trust that this brief outline of the history of a scheme which has 
many parallels at the present moment, will have its due weight with those 
who, misled by the specious and alluring tales of designing persons, are 
pursuing a course which must, inevitably, bring ruin upon themselves and 
their families. How many aching hearts are there in this country, even 
whilst we are putting these sentences to paper, in consequence of the vi- 
sionary schemes which have been daily springing up around us ? And 
how many thousands more will there be when these glittering bubbles shall 
burst, and the victims of a blind infatuation shall awake from the enchant- 
ment that surrounds them, to the contemplation of their blighted hopes and 
shattered fortunes. 



SONG. 

The wreath of love — the wreath of love, 

That Cupid's mother gave her boy, 
When first its smiling leaves she wove. 

She hoped to form alone of joy ; 
And gathered from her Ida's brow. 
The buds herself had taught to glow. 

And as in joyful mood she hung 
Above th« chaplet, musingly. 

With magic voice her spell she sung, 
Bidding it bloom eternally ; - 

As o'er her unformed work she threw 

The "blessing of Elysian dew. 

The wreath of love — the wreath of love ! 

What bower can match the flowers that dress it ? 
Since Venus' self its chaplets wove, 

Since Venus' sung was sung to bless it. 

But when all-envious At£ knew 

What spell the Cyprian Goddess wreatib'd ; 
Mof6 wan her fonn of paleness grew, 

Anud the scatter'd flowers she breath'd. 
And threw her cypress boughs between 
The. bkMSoms of the Paphian Queen. 

And Venus, when she bow'd again 
Amid the garlands that she bore. 

Took up the cling^ leaves of Pain, 
'Stead of her myrtle's fragrant store. 

And o'er them sung, unknowingly, 

" Oh ! intiy ye bloom unfaoingly !" 

The wreath of love — the wreath of love. 

Of sorrow, who can dispossess itl 
^mce Venus' self its duplets woare, 

SiaM y«Biis' taag^yfu mxng to Uess i^ . _ C B. 
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» » 

THS AUtHOE. 

BIT THE ** hermit:* 

By this an Autkor^s fate is truly known — 
He askM for bread, and he receWed a stone. 

No being in the creation is more unfortunate than an author : jet he ex- 
periences less sympathy than the lowest and most deprayed of the mendi<- 
cant class — he is taxed with idleness, blamed for his talent, sHghted bj 
the prosperous and proud ; pursued by tradesmen, oppressed by lalv, and 
sacrificed, during^ life, by all those through whose hands his works pass. 
<< Why did he take up such a trade ?"' (for so tradesmen and the illiterate 
call it) — ** How much better it would be to earn an honest, industrious 
livelihood !" — '* What a pity that he should be so poor ; he must certainly 
be neglectful and extravagant." All these are the illiberal remarks of 
those to whom he owes money, or who fear that he should ask them for 
relief 

Again : they will tell you that he must be depraved, profligate, or waste- 
ful ; for they know that his works are selling uncommonly well, and yet 
how shabbily he goes dressed: on which account people donH like him to 
come into their houses ; or they will blame him for losing a patron, or for 
writing against the follies and misconduct of the great ; and if he has com- 
mitted matrimony (the greatest crime which he can commit), that he de- 
serves all he has brought himself to ; and they only pity his poor wife, 
who, at the same time, they take care not to assist. 

Few men embrace the occupation of an author from choice ; they have 
either met with ill success in some line in which they have been brought 
up, or brilliant inspiration stimulates them to try their fortune in the lite- 
rary virorld, or in that of poetic fancy, from the praise and approbation 
which some juvenile essay may have met with ; and which turns them 
aside from any other pursuit which they may have had in meditation. 
Thus launched on timid and uncertain vring, they soar to the Parnassian 
height, and spurn all baser avocations ! The poet and the author's mede 
is praise — elevated and warmed by it, their creative minds form daily new 
objects of delight ; their works are read, approved, grow popular, and 
acquire extensive circulation. Even the reviewers spare one leaf of the 
laurel — smile propitiously on their pages, and give them a favourable 
word. The bard or prose- writer's fate is now decided : he sees indepen- 
dence before him — ^he indulges in golden dreams of fortune and of fame; 
becomes unfit for the drudgery of life, for domestic nipping and making 
out, scraping and saving ; and has ever in perspective, but never within 
his grasp, the means of living comfortably, and of paying his debts. Or 
if he be a prose- writer, whether florid, satirical, or deep read and meta- , 
physical, he is encouraged, at first, by some patron, who afterward turns 
his back upon him. He is noticed to be deceived by some party ; be is 
assisted with a little money by some publisher, who arrests him for it after- 
ward, and throws him into prison— whence he writes himself out. He 
hears eveir where good accounts of his works, and speculates on their 
sale ; but then comes in a long account for advertising, a paper-maker's 
snipe-like bill, the publisher's per centage, and the unsold volumes, as a 
drawback upon those that were, eagerly bought at first; or, " Your first 
edition went ofi^ admirably. Sir," thus says the publisher, " but the second 
is almost entirely on hand ; it map sell in time, but 1 rather think that its 
day is gone by." It does sell in time ; in detail it answers ; but that suits 
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not the p<ft>r author, his shelves are covered with summonses, copies of 
writs, and lawyers' letters. His wardrobe has travelled to the Lombardy 
Arms^t is two to one that he wiU aerer see the articles which composed 
it ag^ain. His lod^in^-woman is saucy Co him — she iosulls him, and says, 
that ** if he is Sigemman^ he should h<ict as sitek,'^ His butcher, baker, 
grocer^ publicap, and milk- woman, have all stopped supplying^ him, an,4 
his appetite is keentit than ever ; he must, therefore, take what he can 
get fbr (lis work ; ahd when he has got it, he must pay it all away imme- 
diately, and leave himself pennyless. Yes : but then having once paid 
so welli his credit will be sood ? not a bit-i— they all refusfe him. ** '^^^ 
they had a narrow escape last time ;** and Ma'am Bounce, who lets hii^ 
her two-pair-o^stairs' room, tells him roundly, like a bouncing B. 
a$ ^he is, that he must shift his rtibbidge, for had she a-known th^t be 
had nothing to depend upon but that ere writing of his, she wonld not 
have taken him in ; for she^^could have let her lodgings, three weeks ago^ 
to an attorney's cleA. The very name of the attorney's clerk drives lie 
author out of doors ; and in 'removing, one of his most valuable manu- 
scripts is lost. This is but a part of the misfortunes which pursue the 
man of talents and of letters. 

But why is he unfitted fbr any other profession ? His education lifts him 
above trade ; his refined ideas give him a taste for expense ; he spurns what is 
low, vulgai^^ ^ase, and degrading. His mind is boundless, his thougiits are 
free, hislahgna^e is nervous, his satire is keen, his numbers are melodious ; 
and can hecon^ctsuch amind into the petty management of a narrowpurse? 
Can he fetter Kfe imagination, and confine it to servile flattery and paltry 
cunning ? Can^e prostitute his pen to serve a party, or a man whom his 
honour and conscience teach him to despise, the one or the other ? Can 
he reject the inspirations of his muse to turn to some mean pursuit ? No : 
Uberty is his pride; and, alas ! no one is more likely to lose it. But the 
soul is not enslaved : in the obscurity of his dungeon, in the bitterness of 
suffering, his powerful arm veill lash and confound his persecutors. One 
satire, one page, may consign them to immortality in infamy.. Through 
the bars bf his prison, where a penurious beam of light scarcely falls i^a 
his paper, he will pour forth the harmoniousstrainof loftiness, or soft com- 
plaining, and melt to pity, or inspire with patriotic fite, thousands to whom 
he is Unknown. But he must borrow on his volumes, and part with them 
far below their value, to get him light and fire, and to restore him to so- 
ciety again. Socie^ ! did f say } Be has none : like a ship under qua- 
rantine, hie is cut off from men, and avoided, lest the contagion of poverty 
should infect those with whom he might come in contact. He has a fbw 
acquaintances, and many admirers ; but the degraded state of his ward- 
robe prevents him from visiting them. Man was not formed for solitude ; 
love is directed by uo Court Calendar, London Directory, nor cash-book, 
in his choice; his wings, spangled with the dews of heaven, waft inm to 
where his fancy and his passion magnetically attract him* TTie poet and 
the author are more susceptible, perhaps, than any other character ; their 
feelings are so sensitive, their disposition so warm, their sympathies so 
tender— thence they fall into Hymen's net. Their dwelling becomes an 
Elysium*; their fife a dream of bhss ; thehr home and cot an earthly para- 
dise, until the grim hag. Poverty, lifts the latch, and scares them with 
her horrid face ; or a sturdy tax-gathereir warns them to quit, and seizes 
their goods and chattels, books, charts, hite, and lady^ one silk-gown. 
A patron might have, paid his debts, but he has lost him. Fie, for shame ! 
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0€ wfaat ? He could not brook the flights and swellings of arrogance; 
the not at homes ; the consigiinieat to th% corner of the room ; the verbal 
answer to a polite written communication ; the unopened application ; or 
the insulting relief conveyed by a fat, insolent footman ; he recoiled at the 
▼■Igaritj of rMies ; at the igMf««ce of the pkeefimn ; and at th^ hetrtr 
^tesneas of ooe who became his agent, in order to make a foitaae by'hift 
'wodks ; laatt^, he was iU at hit Mise «tJDiy Leod's, where Jbe waa «Mlwed 
instead of welcomed, a«d where Miglvct trnd silence were his piMFttoov 
irhilst be detected «y Lady'e eye «f Btom ItMued -at his tilread4nre g«r«- 
nent; asd, oftano^er oceasioii, beheld a grin on the batler*s phiz, pro*- 
ditfied by perceiving a small fissure at bis elbow. 

Tbus Hft n»8 on with tbo^e who write for bread; tbfiir works survin 
ibem, and gain Ihem, what waesi call, imaortality. A pear buries one 
anperbly ; a man of renown fimishes the splendid fwieral of another ; a 
soci^y vote a na«solettm to a third ; Westminster Abbey receives the 
jvnains of ^ fourth* The publisher will drop a tear over the mn of each ; 
ibe bookactier will leok peilBive, and say, << Poor felk>w t" Rich rektioM 
wHl wear nonisniag ; they who pmless the arts and sdenees, will fcikiw 
4fae departed to^ih^ j^ve ; bis loss is lek who made money far the pub- 
iisfanr and bocdis^r, for the stationer and printer, isrdiose who sold bini 
in any shape; »aj,even for hie enemies, who lived upon hie flesb, the 
attonsey and broker, the afaerxff s officer and hie foiknner, the appraiser 
a«d undertaker ; but baviiig passed through so many^ aad sach hard, 
hawk, being si^edthrenghsomany scivee, bew little must remain Icnr self! 
Fkisb ! flesh i how art tboa fisbified ! With Homer and Goldsnnth, Bwt- 
ier^ Savage, and Cervantes, their fate must be the author's epitaph : 

Sk vos QOQ vobifl nkKficads avetf. 
Sic voc Bon vobis vellera lerds ovei , 
Sic vQs Bon vobis meHificwtia apeii. 
Sic vos non vohis fertis aiatia boTe». 



SEA S O M 0« 

SiioK Igt the Sailor 

Whom Ocean holda deeply ■: 
When the hoarse sams roar. 

Slumbers he sweet^. 
Sea Nymphs shaO deck him 
, With rad-weed aad coral ; 
And hit tme-maid from Ua, 

3o(n— Kxm, jihall follow ! 

£acfa moomfiil aadiem 

The sea-biid is singing, 
£arh lovely wiM-flower 

The Nereids are bringing--- 
Salt ca««ra« oweir 

His name and hia atoiy* 
Reckless of infamy ! 

Reckless of glory ! 

War thunders o*er him. 

But noiihing he heeds it ; 
Patriots may mourn him, 

Bat little he needs it. 
. Sank air hia polsee 

To Peath*B hea^ numberf ; 
Sighless his tranqml breast^ 

Iheamless his slumbers. J. iP*. 
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TUB AGB OF WONDEAS. 

<' Masters, I am to discourse wonders/* 

Swift, in his dissertation on the. ^^ Bathos^* has given some adinrsMtf 
illustrations of that style of writing. In particular may hementioiied his 
extracts from the poets in their ccnnparisons of the Deity. Proceedii^ in 
the. same method of criticism, he would hare ridiculed the use of one of our 
mcMstiamiliar phrases—^* themareh of mind' — which he would have termed 
4 likening of the human intellect to a grenadier. It is, therefore, with^i 
fear of the good old Dean's departed spirit before our eyes, that we anr 
nounce our intentions to speak, in this paper, oi the gigantic strides which 
the mind has, of.late.years, taken. When we look around us, and bdioid 
thp mighty efforts of our genius— when we gaze upon the. multiplied mo- 
numents of our ambitious energies, and revert- to the dormant intellect of 
those who have gone before us — to the passive simplicity and rude igacM 
ranee of former ages — ^we are bewildered with the contemplation of our 
own superiority, and the barbarous Want of tidentin our ancestors. This 
is an age of improvement— the blessings of philosophical research are 
pouring in upon us on every side. Every occupation has its professors-r 
our very wigs, as somebody has sswd, are made upon principleSy which 
used to be made upon 6/oc^; and the outsides of men's heads frequently 
display as much science, as was formerly contained in the insides of theoK 
The humblest professions, or, rather, we should say, those that were once 
cionsidered the humblest professions, may now boast of men whose splendid 
talents have ensured for them a glorious immortality. The names of Ross, 
Stultz, and Hoboy, will descend to posterity with the accumulated admi- 
ration and gratitude of endless ages. There is certainly as wide a dif- 
ference peiweetk a barber of former times, and the peruquier of the pre- 
sent — ^between a vulgar tailor of those days, and an enlightened designer 
of man* s apparel of these, as between Cocker and Newton. 

It is customary to characterize a people from their habits and propen- 
sities. Scotland has been termed a nation of gentlemen ; Ireland a na- 
tion of beggars and brawlers ; England a nation of gormandisers ; but 
who does not see that the latter would have been more aptly termed a na- 
tion of geniuses? The intellect of this country which lay confined for so 
many centuries, has at length burst forth like Uie fire of a volcano. Looky 
for instance, at our poets — springing up around ns like 3roung mustard — 
those mighty master-spirits, whose efiusions alone are sufficient to give vi* 
tality to the world. Then there is the " Great Unknoum,'' or, which 
amounts to the same thing, the ** Little Known ;" and all the host of dealers 
in the pathetic and the tender. Every body is now an author. If a man 
cannot write a book, he knows how to review ^ne. If he cannot 
compose an epic, he can write a sonnet for the ** New London," or 
some country newspaper. If he knows nothing of Greek, Syriac, or Ohal-. 
dee, he can get up an English grammar, if he be unequal to such a 
work as Blaek^tone's Commentaries, he can manage a pamphlet on the 
corn laws. If he cannot write a history of the world, he can master a 
history of the parish to which he belongs. If he be unaccustomed to anti- 
qnarian researches, he can still speculate upon the pump-trough in the 
market-place« If he cannot expatiate upon the ancients, he can write his 
own travels. If he knows nothing of medicine or surgery, he (or rather 
she) can throw out ^' bints for the management of- the sick chamber*'' 
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LltlftARY MAOMIT. - 19$ 

U he cannot £▼«& readi, .why be can get up an ^^raammital ;iionH 

Bat it is not perhaps the lit^raiy^ so much as the philosophic, sfnrH of 
the times which elevates, ns to snch a superiority over our ancestors* We 
are cpntiniuiHy seeking after new agencies— -producing new energies by 
th&coinbination.of old powers. The force of steam, the pn^erties of 
ga$, the means, of travelling by the hot vapour of a* boiling kettle, the 
hgfatittg a parish with purified smoke, the art of kilMng our enemies 
with steam, instead of gunpowder, were things '. unknown; to our quiet, 
unaspiring, unsophisticated forefathers* If it were possible for a few of 
our great grandsires to return to the earth, what would be their astonish- 
ment.to behold. ships going without sails, earts without horses, to see 
streams.of^ running up from the earth hke streams of water; to view 
some men .going miles up into the air, and others going fearlessly down 
into the sea ; to behold bridges of iron over our rivers, and tunnels under 
them, and even wallsspringing up from the depths of the ocean* This is» 
of a truth, the ageof wonders. 

To the same active. spirit from which have sprung these wonderful dis- 
coveries and mighty undertakings, may be attribute the myriads of min«r 
improvements which serve to increase ** the big bulk'* of the glory of the 
nation. But these things cease to excite our astonishment, when we con- 
sider that everything is now done upon the purest principles of science or 
abstract calculation: The commonest avocation is subject to fixed laws— - 
the very crossings of the streets are swept at right angles. So perfect 
are our systems, that the humblest of us can 

' " distingniBh aad divide 
' A hair Hwizt soath and south-west side.^^ 

A man can make you a pair of l^oota by the simple, measurement of the 
circumference of your great toe. Then your hatter is more deeply versed 
in physiognomy tb^n even Lavater — he can tell, from the length of your 
noflte, whether your batshoidd be round or oval ; from the breadth of your 
forehead, whether it should be shaped like a warming-pan or a sugar-loaf. 
Then as to your tailor, he is the most scientific man in the country — he 
cuts out your coat by the laws of geometry, and determines, by fluxions, 
the curve of your breeches ; he can tell you, to a square-inch, the quan- 
tity of . materials necessary. for a garments — these are no longer days for 
the. waste of acres of broad-cloth. It vis .but a week or two ago diat i 
found ray own .tailor engaged in determining the following qi«estbn : 
^^ Jlequired the dimensions of a waistcoat to hold an alderman, London 
measure, that can be made of the least possible quantity^ of kerseymere of 
a given breadth." 

.So much improvement {las necessarily befen foUoWed by a consequent 
sen^e in the minds of men of their own superiority; and hence the^ have 
foHnd it necessary to reject the vulgar names by which their professions 
were Ibrmerly.desigi^ed, and to seek for others which accord better wilJh 
the increased respectability of their occupations. Thus, the pot-bouse is 
now a hotel, the gin-shop a tavern, the linen-draper's shop ^ waceho.ulBet, 
the ^nilliner's shop a magazine^ the .toy-shop a repository, the cobbler is 
a irenovator of old shoes, the barber aperuquier, the butcher a purv«eyor erf* 
meat, the fanrier a veterinary siirgeon, the tradesman a merchant the 
schoolmaster the priQeip^ of an establishn^ent. Then ;we Jbave> parofes* 
sors in swarms— pro|e^spi;8 of music, pro^ssQrs of jdiajicipg, profe^rf at 
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tt4 THS AOI OV.W^VKES. 



l^|MiiHii>ij ohI Bvmm ^ our feiif ohimieys arecartd if •mnifMig^by prOi> 

Is ■pciiriaf «f die itttnroM— i •ecamoceB H ike timei, we mttel not 
omit, slaie as the au^jcot bas beeome. Id nentiaii tlie inBUfnerobte conftt- 
■ies wbkch haiw been eslabttebad lar the pwy o w ifeflfeclHig abjwtD , wluch 
oartaifi wroog.hgadtd people are so stubborn a$ to balieae aa i uni a H n iblf 
of attaiBaiieiit, as the atone wfakk b to turn every ttratg into f«iid. Tbane 
are cvtamlj sooie of the comfianies toaa amhitious in their vi^wa — etxmpBL^ 
jam formed for the charitable purpose of reberiiif those who bahiDf^ to ▼*» 
rions disaj^reeabie oocapations from the m^leasant duties which they have 
been accustomed to perform-«^-and of releaang the poortraiksmaD Irogi his 
fotignesy by rsleasing him, at tbe same time, of his business. We bave^re 
companies andfoae^r compaBies-«^aii oompaaies and a Pac^ oompaiiy-^ 
a 7VrA:tfy coBspany woAa poultry company (** lots of geese," a^ tbe manki 
the * Bee-hire* would say)— <a j(!»4 company for catdmig^a^s, wmd WiJUtk 
company for disposing of rotmits— -a company for the growing of ti|]ib«r, 
and another for cutting it down — and, lastly^ tihe o¥er-4o«be-woQdered-at 
Washing Company t we pray to tbe Fates tluit some people may aot,. by 
and bye, €nd themselires in the suds. 

There is no passion which displays itself, in man, with greattr mttmsitf^ 
than tbe Ioto of dktmction. It is a foeMng which no ot^ animal ims in 
common with him. it is the main-spring of all his energies. Titles, 
wealth, feune, seem the purpose of his existence. To bo distingnished 
aboTe others of the class to which be belongs, is tbe primary object of ^ 
his actions. And this passion, we may safely asseirt, is more deeply rooted 
in our countrymen, than in the people of any other nation. Aut Casar 
aut nuUuSy is the motto of erery Englishman. In other countries men 
confine their love of superiority to particular objects ; with us the love is 
general. A Frenchman's ambition is directed to military glory-— the Ita- 
lian is nothing unless a diiettante-^ihe Dutchman's consequence anset 
from the length of bis warehouse — the Spaniard* s, from the length of bis 
name. Now in England, a man is in no way fostidious as to tbe means by 
which he acquires distinction. If he cannot excel in one department, he 
may in another — ^but, let the department be what it may, excei- he most 
He has the same pride of spirit which Csesar folt, when he ttedared tor his 
genersds. that he would rather be the Jirst man in the village in wl^ch 
they tbmi were, than the sec&nd nmn in Rome. He considers the class to 
which he is attached an aggregate nun^tr formed by one unit and a vast 
number of ciphers; and hmice he infers, that to be otber than the unit is 
to be lost in an infinitude of nothings. He may net possess the sovl of t 
poet, bat then he has served seven years at an bonest trade; and he con- 
siders that be mav one day be Lord Mayor — ^he may not have won a battle 
at Waterloo^ but he won oee at Moulsey-Hurst — he did not, *tis true, in- 
vent tbe steam-en^ne, but then it was be who invented tbe pident frying"- 
pan— he may not be as learned as Trismegistus, yet every body knows be 
wrote a German Oramnmr — if be did not discover fluxions, he ^ther m- 
vented a new plan for writing down the multiplication^table, or he p«b* 
B she d ti book on algebra — if be failed as a Demosthenes, he succeeded in 
grinding coff^«~-he did not give to the world the benefits of vaecinatioa, 
but be discovered an oil for the growth of whiskers— he did not paint 
Paul Pottor*s BuH, but then it was he who pointed the Red Cow on 8af- 
^^ill : in a word, whatever he ^oes may boast, in some ^ape or other, 
eminence. It is to this circumstance that we ave indebted for the 
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LITER A aV MAGMIT. 15S 

many improvements of Ihe pretent age. Every man is continually striving 
to outstrip his neighbour. If Mr, Jm^s^ the tinen-draper, has the inside 
of his shop lined with glass, why Mr. Chubb, the ironmonger, has the out- 
side of his shop lined with brass — hrasSi by the way, appears to be get- 
ting pretty generally into fasWn* If Mn Jones's new villa, on the Brigb- 
ton road, is built lil^e a castle — why Mr. Chubb immediately sells his box 
en Hampstead Heath, gets a castle too, and— mounts wooden guns upon 
the top of it. 

We have frequently lamented that anauthoir should, in any ivay* be im- 
der the dominion of those two abstra^rt nouns, time and space; and Bisver 
did we feel the misfortune more acutely tban^at the present moment. W^ 
find we have undertaken a subject that would fill at .least half a dimaa 
quartos — of course we speak of such as those published by Mr. CoU>urBi««-« 
and yet we are compelled, by the agency to which we are sidbjected, to 
leave off in ** the middle of our tale." At least, we think it is the i»id^ 
—we are by no means positive. Ours is- a very comet-like orbit. Nay, 
if we must confess the truth, we verily believe we sometimes begia at the 
end of our story. If any body expects us to write by systa^, we can only 
express oar pity for his or her misfortune in entertaining snch a ndiculoua 
expectation. What have we to do with system ? Are we to go on, witk 
the time-keeping steps of a welUdriUed soldier, or with the MB cha ai ca l 
precision of a footman, following his mistress > Good, amiable reader* 
thou knowest nothing at all about us. We hate the word system as ttucli 
^s old Jack Falstaff hated the word security ; it is as bitter in our mouth 
as ** ratsbane." We roan along in the world of our ideas, as a chiM 
would among wild-flowers; wherever there is one that pleases us, we 
pluck It, without the slightest regard te the aasiimlatioa of its hues to the 
one we seized before it. To this rambling disposition it is, that oar arti-* 
elea owe that want of ^< Heaven's first law,*' for which the productions 
of some of our more precise brethren are distinguished — it is to this dis- 
position that w^liurry on without regard to our final purpose, or the ob- 
ject of our title — title, did we say ? what are titles to us ? — are we to be 
bound to a title like Ixion to his wheel ? or, to use a less classical image, 
like a modem vagabond to the tread-mill ? Reader ! if thou ever find us 
ill such a situa&B, thou wilt be justified in reckoning that among ^e 
number of the wamdets of the age ! 

J. H« H. 



THINK OF ME. 

Think of me,.^Oh, think oimo ! 
In joyous mirth's festivity : 
Or wh«a the thtagfat« more lender be. 
In solitude, — Oh, think of me! 

When music's softest, thriBn^ simnd. 
Shall genljy t^uch each feeling rtitnd^ 
When softer notes of harmoBy 
Shall wdAie the soul, — ^then think of me ! ^ 

When flowers hloom, or when they fade^ 
And wintry blasts shall skim the fflnde^ 
And rudely strip each hlossomM tree 
Of all its leaves,^-then think of me ! 



William. 
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liECTUESS pN POETRY. 
No. III. 

ON THE GEMIUI AMD POBTRY OF WORDSWORTH. 

Nothing, in our ag^, I have obseryed, is more preposterous than the running judg^ 
fneni$ xvpfm poetry ^iSidi poets. '-^'B^vi Jonbon^s Discoveries. 

To know little, is to have much prejudice. Ignorance is eiror, but know- 
ledge is truth. IgnoraiDce leads to vice, kiiowledge conducts to virtue. 
He who knows every thing, is always right, always happy : in propor- 
tion as knowledge or ignorance prevails in the minds of men, so will 
they be happy or miserable. Knowledge is the child of inclination, 
leisure, and situation. He who knows himself, knows much ; but he wha 
adds' to self-knowledge the knowledge of his neighbour, is still wiser. To 
understfmd one nation, is much ; but this is only the first term of a pro- 
gression, whose last almost reaches infinity. . It has often been re- 
marked, that there never was, and never will be, an ** Alexander*' in art 
and science. The provinces of knowledge are numerous, but scanty: 
governed like our forefathers, by petty princes. To judge of one book, 
we must have seen many books : the critics have read all books, and are 
consequently always right. If an author presume to use a word not in 
Johnson, the critics know it immediately, and treat him accordingly. If a 
man of genius, rel3nng on himself, venture to produce a poem on ^* a Qew 
plan," like nothing in Chaucer or Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Young, 
or Thomson, he will soon hear of it. The critics are likewise always 
consistent ; they condemn the writer who imitates Milton or Pope, and 
him who beats a new path. They not only take care of a man's style^ 
but of his matter likewise. Their motto being — 

<* Thou Shalt not write, in short, but what I choose 5 
This is true criticism, and you may kiss 
Exactly as you please, or not, the rod ; 
But if you do'n't, 1*11 lay it on, by ." 

It waasaid in No. II. that every man must write according to th^ edu- 
cation he has had, for he cannot write concerning that of which he is ig- 
norant. Let us consider two human beings in the following circumstances, 
the one never out of town, the other never in it. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the citizen and the countryman. The citizen awakes to the 
^< clatter of street-pacing steeds," the countryman to 
• 
•* The breezy call of incense-breathiny mom, ^ 

The swaUow twittering from the straw-built shed.'* 

The citizen is inspired by the Lord Mayor, the Serpentine River, the 
lake in the Park, or the dome of St. PauPs, as it towers in misty majesty 
before him as he wal^ up Fleet Street ; or as it ** svi^ells into grim size,*' 
seen through the foggy smoke, or, more properly, smoky fog, as he crosses 
Blackfriar*s Bridge. The countryman is inspired by the Windermere, 
Rydale, and Uls water lakes, and the <' big bulk and assemblage*' of Skid-, 
dow and Helvell}!!, as he beholds them through ^^ the mists and exhala- 
tions that arise from hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray, till the sua 
paint their fleecy skirts with gold.*' 

Now, if these two men, not believing in the maxim of Horace, should 
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take it into their heads to become po«ta» what would they write ? Wh^t 
they could,— would be the best answer to this question* Wordsworth has 
ans,wered one-half of it, but the other half has not been yet -answered*; 
There is room, no doubt, for a cockney poet, not to be morely called a 
cockney poet, but to be one in reality. A cockney poet, I should define to 
be, a poet, whether bprn in London or not, who should write about 'the 
cockneys and their city ; that, should shew them in all their ages and ca-. 
pacities, under every ^ling of passion, with their river, bridges, churches, 
theatres, houses, streets, squares, shops, counters, merchandise, offices, 
clerks, porters, debts, and credits. And I maintain that these are as poet- 
ical (they oi^ght to have therefore a poet), as fields, trees, hedges, birds*- 
nests, cuckoos, and nightingales. A' good cockney poet, remember he 
should be in earnest ^ would add to the literaturje of the country, to thp 
pleasures of, its inhabitants, at least to a large class of, than, and to the 
capabilities of its language. 

Wordsworth was ^' bom and reared" in a mountainous country, t-Cum- 
beriand ;. and has visited and resided in two other mountainous countries, 
Wales, and Switzerland — ^need we therefore wonder that, with, these ad- 
vantages, he produces such powerful efiects upon those who have resided 
in dii^cts similar to those be describes > Some of his pieces, no doubt, 
will interest mankind g^erally, but these are few. A man must divest 
hi^iself of that cpntempt which is pretty generally entertained by mankind 
for rustic life, low domestic scenes, and, above all,, the afiections of ani- 
mals. I do not know any writer who has noticed this last circumstance, 
but it appears to me, that the feelings and habits of animals are the most 
powerful materials of his poetry ; let me enumerate a few instances :^— 
Tbe Idle Shepherd Boys ;. the Last of the Flock; the Pet Lamb; the 
Sailor's Itf other ; Fidelity ; Jiarileop Well ; the White Doe ; Peter Bell ; 
the Waggoner, and numerous others, are some partly, and others wholly, 
indebted to the afiectiops of the brute creation for their wonderful pathos, 
Wordsworth is strong by being weak, he exhibits always such .things as 
excitQ pity: helpless inntncy, or old age, or poverty, or death, or absence, 
it the perpetual theme of hi^ song ; he takes those objects that . demand 
help.; he never produces any effect by strength, or bealth, or riches, or 
grandeur, or success^ — he attacks us in our weakest points, our sympatkj 
with mi^fortune, and is sure to triumph. The. grand point to be ainied at 
by a poet, is the human heart. Wordsworth aims directly at this cita- 
del, makes a lodgement, and obtains a capitulation. Helplessness is the 
strong part of bis poetry, and when he adopts this, as respects animals, 
the.result is more powerful than in man. , There is something in the con- 
duct a;nd appearance of the brute creation, that, to a philosophical mind, 
is inpalculably wonderful. The philosopher sees an minimal with a certain 
number of properties common to himself; he speaks to it— it hears, and 
amiwers him; it has' a bright eye, a quick ear, a swift foot, an acute 
ta^ and smell, a discerning touch; this animal, in fact, can see, 
hear,. tiiste, smell, and run better than the philosopher. He looks 
at the animal again, and sees .it express its gratitude, hatred, r^ 
y^ipge,, pain, pleasure, indifference : he looks again, it eats, drinks, 
sleeps, and protects its young ! and all these better than a philosopher ! 
w^Q s^ys. Why ^hpuld not the animal that surpasses me in all these par- 
tic;ulars, surpass me in others-r-why should he not also reason better 
than >I-^|irhy shQuld he not be. a greater philosopher than I Mm} 1 
can give no reason why b^ is not. He is wiser than 1 am, becaui^e he is 
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mme grat«fcl fbr favoun, mo<re atlmisbed l« klg friend Ir adyersitj, tn^re 
iNN^tMil, More stroftf^^ m»e bea«lifyit» n^re swifft, more tetnpetate ; les^ 
anmlMMtv^ of want, paiR, and dealli ; lem deceptive, leisa proud, !e9# 
oroely Utoa i am. This it tbo cteatnro thai Worde^worHi bas ohosea for 
Imp mRiii, 

It an^t not be a«i of plaee hare, as tl>e brute cpeatioii form so coRspi-* 
emmm a portkn of Wordsworth's poeticd matter, to InqiiiTehow (ar Hits mode 
af iititki^ is Qsefftil lo society ; whether or not, as it regards men, the pro- 
p€ws i ty to sjrmpathne with the habits and affiM^ionsof the aBimal ereatieo, 
is^Rot productiTe of more pM than pleasure ? and whether this prc^nsityis 
ttTtknaiely adrantagoous to animais themselves ? Perhaps^wlLO aB ipro^ 
pensitisa and passions, it has litBks above or below a certain point, which^ 
If ti ' JB i Rgrc ii ag e d ^ prodnees evil eonse^ences. U seems to^ be tlie lot of all 
animated beimgrs, that a oertain portioR of pain is necessary to th«ir exists 
«nce, to their happiness. All are bom, all die^ all hnn^er and thirst, eat 
and drhik : tliere is in nafnre a unrrersal eompensatioft or reciprocity, 
snbyect^ howot«r,lo a thousand adrentitioos c^camstances, oi^ei^ some of 
whicli they havo^ and over others they hat^ no eontrol. The great seeref of 
ail lal^wir is the greatest povHoB of enjoyment, both in this world and in thie 
nest. Mail may cultivate hts sympathies with the pains and pleasures of 
the bruto ereatien» so as in seme cireumstanees to^render Mm q^te nnsef^ 
able> in seeing sorrows whkh he cannot assuage, and t3rrarRny which he 
cannot pwmK However, 1>y caltrratiag a knon^edge of their babila to a 
enttmitt extent, he increases the i«nnber, and widened the sphere, of his own 
engnymeiita ; in fkct» since the bmte creation, these at ^ast ki a domeslr^ 
c atcd stn^, experienee much happiness in conse^ence, it is bat reasefr^ 
able that they ^oaftd return something to thmr protectors ; for it is my opi- 
nion, ^Rt the sum of happiness' to them in oonsi(krably augmented by their 
bemg taken nndm* the protection of man. The reader wiM pcvhapa excuse 
this> and remen^r that the subject is important and exlensive^>^ would 
Mqmpe a Tolnme to do it justice. 

Mneh has been said about Wordsworth^s style, or vereificatioa ; itnbe^ 
Hig«atumi» and the language actually spoken by men. All styien ars 
artiftcMil spoken by men : it is absurd to say one style is natural, and 
an a c h nr art^ial ; all styles are as artificial as building houses, or shipa^ at 
demonstrating Algebraical theorems. Thought itself (subject to language) 
is artificial : nobody speaks in rhyme. To trace a)l ^ changes that have 
cnken place in literature, wonid be as diMlcttit as to register amd deabrtbe 
the various modes of dress that have at different periods been adopted and 
rented by a nation. The Ohinese, they say, never change tie fturiiion; 
they mnst be a^iH nation ; a nation that ia desirous to imprd^o bai^ ta 
be stifionary^ and men of letters, as they ought^ are no less wm&et^e^d^ 
minion of fashion than men of the world. 

The 4oSf dldsy haths^ and doihs, were, in and foefbre DfjP'den^o tim^ 
people of oourtly e]^tenoF,and well received in the *• upper circlea»** They 
we«e» however, banished the royal presence at the death of Queen Amiei 
Now again, after a century or so of exile, we have them holding tip their 
he ai o with the best of us aH» No one claims any pretonsiona to mfider% 
poetry, that does not prove his intimate connexion with these longHieg^ 
looted, but welUbred do#, didsy doth9y heametkg^ 9eemetk9. Nay, ei^ 
the Stansa itself has had its nps smd downs. Di-yden prononnc^ the 
^•^Rseriaa to be the most contemptible, and Beat tie the most dignilM^ 
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mmm kir finnliili v^rtiioatibti. Butth Ofe^ tli0 a«eiti«M •( Mie eiriti-. 

<CMnK 

Wordsworth's prefaces are very ioconcliMm. W«rfa«Ntf^*» pi^titw* 
is with the feelings^ not with arguipent ; e^g^ he laliours hard to shew 
that every great man (poet) is beholden to nobody bat himself for his 
l^fettta^ss, I will Tenture to osiert Ae eoAimiy : ev«r/ mimm 9iwat in 
|Nroperti(Mi as be outstrips his fc^owa wh» havA pteeeibd hi«i: iw ism 
vmn OB the shoulders of otb«rs» 1 bays )w«ril psoplssajr tiMt Newlss 
invented gravity and the planets : Newton merely made use of wbfti h$d 
been discovered by others — ^Tycho Brahe, Kepler, CopemicuSy and 
Galileo. No man can be great without others. 

Of all the poets» Wordsworth ,most resembles Cowper : read Cowper's 
Task, the sixth book especially. I am surprised — matter and manner — 
let the reader form what concUisiou he tbiul^ just. Let this be as it may, 
Cowper has, in the following very excellent lines, given us a true picture 
of Wordsworth : 

The man to solitude accustomM Ion? 

Perceires ia eTery thing that lives a tongue-; 

Not animals sllone« but shrubs and trees, 

Have speech for him, and understood wiUi eaae^ 

After long drought, 'when rains abundant fall. 

He hears the lierbs and flowers rejoicing all : 

Knows what theireahoess of their hue implies 

How glad they catch the lai^^ess of the skies ; 

But, with precision nicer stiU» the mind 

He scans of every locomotive kind ;• 

Birds of all feather, beasts of eTcry name. 

That serve mankind^ o^r shun them, wild or tame ; 

The looks and gestures of their griefs and fears 

Have an articulation hi his ears ; 

He spells them trne by inC«itioA-s Ugihlv 

And needs no glossary to set hiss ri^iL 

Nbeulkss Alarm. 

Wordsworth has a better knaok of fbrgetting other poets when he is 
writing, than most have. Leigh Huut^ in this resptect, is very good. This 
gives a poet originality of expression^ which is a great advantage. Hunt 
has this even superior, 1 think, to Wordsworth, which is^ saying a great 
deal. 

<< Not that he bn hM MViertd i 



In couplbg these original writfen tagether^ nay I be permitted to 
observe, that i think them as unflirtunate in criticism as they are happy 
in poetry. What little 1 can understand ^ftiiem is Mse; but I could read 
their poetry, and the charming estaya, ikot critical, of Hunt for ever. 

There are writers who camrat dtsveldpe an idea, without falling into 
the words of other men — too gt)od a memory is a bad thing : whjit is once 
deeply seated in the mind, is always there, whether of our own or others 
—a man cannot '< turn 1m baek on htmaetf.** 

Wordsworth is certakdy a g f t i at poet, but his adimrevs must, of neces- 
sity, be few. A philosophical poet can expect no great applause from an 
age, trifling, ignorant, and consequently unfeeling, a& the present indis- 
putably is, notwithstaadittgaU ibe ^mttiH^e^dflourisheatoshew the contrary 
from education-committees, Mr. Brougham, and university-projecting 
poets. Yet Wordsworth will 



'< fit andience find, though few.^ 
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Few people can Hye in the country, and still fewer in a mottntainoag 
one. *^ Towered cities, and the busy hum of men," are inimical to the 
mose of philosophical solitude. 

'« They cry, the moral they lian't find.'* 

How should they ? If they did find they would not know it. Words- 
worth must therefore be *^ content with the slow proofless of his name, 
and consider himself as presiding over the thoughts and manners of future 
generations." 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF CANOVA. NO. III. 

LINES ON TH9 
MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF OIOYANNI VOLPATO. 

For what is friendahip bat a name \ — Goldsmith. 

Fair Friendship ! what though erring fame 
Hath deemM thee but a shade— a name : 
What though the too-con^dhig maid 
May curse thy power, by man betray'd; 
Or to thy health the cynic quaff 
The mantling bowl, and inly laugh-- 
Ofa ! think not it is Friendship's smile 
Alone that tempts but to beguile : 
Go, rather rail at Cnpid*s power, 
In Cnidos* yales, or Paphos* bower, 
Siiice half the pangs young maidens prove. 
Spring not from Friendship, but from Lore. 

True Friendship, says the hermit sage, 
AIUlc is seen in youth or age ;. 
Aiftd when arrives the hour of death, 
Friendship is found to braid the wreath, 
And softly, 'niid night* s hallowM gloinn. 
Sigh as she waves it round the tomb. 

Such Friendship *twas that bade thee trust 
Thy chisel on Volpato's bust ! 
'Twas such, Canova, urged thee on 
To do what thon so well hast done : ' 
And ixc and wide o'er earth extend 
The glory of thine artist friend. 

See ! lightly flung a wreath of flowers, 
CullM from fahr Fiction's brightest bowers. 
Around the column serves to grace 
The features of that marble face, 
. Which once in life itself was found 
To add a grace to all around. 

Yes, Friendship, weep ! with dowilcast eye ' 
/ Pour the warm tear \ and should the sigh, 
Half stifled, from thy bosom break. 
Strive not that stifled sigh to check. 
Since angels e'en might sigh and weep. 
Where Faith and mutual FrieadiAiip sle^. 
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wiTa sPMoiMmjfs. 

ffvvantyafffAov, — Pluta&oh« 
Tha uxuted effulgence dh galaxy of ftan. 

Thbrc seems a natural disposition in the mind of man to look back upoa 
ttie past, or contemplate the future) with an anxiety that absorbs all eo* 
jojtnents of the pr^sept. For the truth of this proposition we need not 
fo farther than the comparison literary men invariably underg^o in the crilL 
ticisms of their contemporaries. It would appear that the humian mind» 
«o far from making any visible progress towards perfection, in unison 
with (its own) inventions and discoveries, is, on the contrary, but retro- 
grading; and that the nearer we proeeed to the goal of futurity, 
the greater b^coiiies our distance from that pitch of moral aud intellectual 
4'efinement, whicli^ may be caUed tbe Alpha and Omega of all our earthly 
aspirings. It must be admitted, that in making a comparison between the 
degreeafof human ability displayed in the nideteenth century, and that of the 
ages by which it is preceded, we oppose the aggregate talent <ff «gbteeu 
centuries, to that of asmany, or only a few more, y^ars. We do not pr^ehd 
tv affirm that we haye, in this age, a TfaemistodeSy a Homer, a €icero, a 
Virgil ; but we are daring euough to pronounce, that tbe present era^rairicB 
beyond any othf-r in the richness, variety, and splendour, of the talent to 
which it has given birth. It may have been the pride of ages that have 
gooe before us, to have been the hemisphere of some particular eonstdla^ 
lion ^hat illumined the earth with its splencbur, with no rival to Ihrealen 
it with an eclipse ; but if the present century cannot boast of a conlet, k 
glories in a gaJasy of stars more gorgeous and numerous than that of anr 
division of time which baa gone before it» Why should -we listen to snA 
(Cavillers as exclaim— - 

— — TiDU et fiBtas 
Totar^gro: eiera Tdmniu decns addere morti-^- ' ' 

when we can boast of such names as Byron, Scott, Moore, , SheOey, 
Maturin, Coleridge, and Hogge ? It is our purpose to glance over the dia- 
tinguishing characteristics of the. geniuses of these illustrious individuals^ 
taking wiUiinour scope many ** lesser lights," who, if they have not yet 
shone in the hemisphere of fame as planets of the first rank, have, never- 
theless, added brilliancy to our contemporary galaxy. 

Lord Bybok 

is, in onr opinion, not only the first poet of tlie age he lived in, but in 
many qualities the first poet this country ever produced ; and ip making 
this asseirtion, we are not unmindful that such spirits as Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Dryden, haVe hallowed the world with their ethereal 
presence. If sublimity of conception dare alone snatch the laurel of im« 
mortality, ^rron must forego his claim to that bright distmction. But If 
intensity of mling, grasp of thought, and power of description, are of eqotl 
pretensions, he mdis, in our mind, as ample a right to the ^irown of egm 
^lenee, as either of those whoM heads it already dtstinguidies. It was 
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the attribute of Milton to soar into the bosom of the heavens, and there to 
quaff diyine, draughts of inspiration— to contemplate mankind in^their pris- 
tine grandeur, and on his own pinions to lift the mind into the clouds, 
and look down upon the world idiieh gave him birth — ^look down upon it 
with the superiority of an unearthly being 1 It was for Shakspeare to dwell 
on the harmonies and sublimities of nature ; to catch, as it were, the 
golden chain of reason that seemed flung downward by the Ruler of the 
Universe, to bind to him denizens of the earth. It was for him to throw 
aside the veil which hid from the unhallowed view of mortals the inner- 
tm^Bt^ and most awe^spiring charms of the Great Spirit which owned 
Jiim as her favimrite -diiid ! But it was left for B3nron to espkn^e the 
tdee^ief m3)«teries of xtnr ifotmation^ to ipMk the-most secret core of Q«ir 
Jlearls^ and to >tear from its hiding-place every nerve, and thrUl it wiUl the 
<lpintt-«tirring touch of his lyree to \i^ind.ap tto curings of o^urafiectiottB 
linlo the highest pitc^ of passienate harmony, or to make the soul startle 
Jback widi the;fearfuhiess of 4ier own darings : t^ igflite with hm tieve»- 
^^■9 touch the secret mitiiDgs df passion : to make the soul swkn m the 
•hisnriance of its own emotiopa with the soft raekkty of lov^^^Hiw^l with 
^b^ enthosiaiBtic gkiw of pfettriotiam, or barn with the Mty todeb of pas- 
fSionato intensity* 

jii iLord Bynsn iraattnqne^onably formed a new ^ra in the poetical faistoiy 
of our eoimtry^ H« does nol merely delight us with the d^caeies of his 
ftney, of the overpowering w«igbt of h^ ikni^gination. but he fiudfies m 
ioigettbat he is possessed of eitiietr^of those great qoaMtl^^ a«ddil«cfl»hiB 
|)hwer towtnrds the ^fcoitenientiirfteixt ^lings^ aiad espaadhig fife heart, as 
ef ibrtfato reeeption6f bis o^m^lofty ibSfHriaitions.^ His oWkl' lKhe/ii^gii)cs.«eeia 
^oite'ea^ within ns, and bis owb 'passions burn in^ our blood": W^ are,tfer 
4lieinonieBt, the n^ere or^atm^ea j^-his pulrpose, mere staves to Ms wili 
ffwlnwiieclm lift op to thethird heaven of poetical rapture one miirate, and 
aiiiik by the next into tile low^ abyss of earthfy deroondeney 1 

Bit he Is gobe ! the'elementsef his soul have fi4d to the skiMs, of wkesi 
itaence th^.wer^ formed^ where the spirits of Homer, of Virgfl,' of Shak- 
speare, have gone before him ! His faults and his failings-ate fittlkig fi^aia 
our memory, while his virtues stiU remain as green as ever in our souk : 
even they who, from envy or malice, once injured his fame, now throw 
garlands round his tomb. The l3nre that once trembled to bis wizard touch 
r-^bat waked the soul to love, toliberty, to ihme, is shattered and tmstnn^l 
The healrt'^at once rose highl^h the consciousness of immortafif]^, aiW 
it^ttiaglillll fnth the dust fbom whence it Was borrowed-^ we feel 

Ov fiev ffB (uiovro; aj»i}^€C£ hSb OavovroQ.* 

And if in futiire ages the tongues of posterity shall ask, wh^ was he that, 
like the eagle, when first he feels 1the strength of his pinions, soars away 
Jtrom his comrades, and on thejsummit of some frowning promontory^ di« 
jrects his soul-searching gaze on the world beneath him— who, bom to be 
the admiration and wondei: of the worlcL fled from its ^aze, an4 in the wild 
recesses of uncultivated regions^ poured forth the musings of his soul—* who 
nupg a never-fading charm aroun4 the witcheries of fife, called into liib 
'Or aroused feelingii that were before unknown or dormant ; who, from the 

^ nurnvte^M the ilBi^ of ^kMttk^-A^^dOes ! 
Biil^ttlB«rteisitt«indfia<iftiiee1^1 no: ia life, i«4Mth, 
Thoft wip^a^ cw fimii^iiim lad »4y(U 
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•Bi^«9 pf )ito«iiwd; «retfted « ikimk; irMdy plro|A«d'l* ^'tth ttie' oUMred 
of^&tt fi^iioy^.afld'iifted tfalsm Witbtiieattrtimteiioif i)eii^ iraiioiftafli.; >y^ 
wlwfa,)» M^ei'lm magt^ wand oV^rth^ existiti^i^orid, tamed) l^d curt 
n»t9 of ha o))i«ioiis^ gave n ttcnr iiiijiMia to tite ima^bstioii^ dtd mfsri- 
fiendy heM aovetf^iga dominkm ^erd^ actitms and Will of 'itaniikitt3U4. 
wbo tor&frdstiiisffnredsrt ttie heart dbatlMt #ithfnit;aiid hiif in bit«6rw»»»; 
aiidifiatlf in triumph^ ^xclaftnedy See what k tbii^ of ftfmefcs and weeds; 
wiM « fia{d^i€>ifie&t of the airs o^ lieiaTfii with tU blasts of hell-^b^ 
mm6 of hi^ory sfaall reply, while otirdhildreB wHf glow at the soutid^Tbe 
■ian Was Byrcu \ 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

The name of Shelley and Genius have become synonymous. If there was 
ever a spirit/' who shook off ^ mortal coil,*' it was that of the author of 
Queen Mab. Of this magnificent poem, we are most tenacious of giving 
onr opinion, so unboundeid is our admiration, so highly excited is our 
fismcy, when we recur to it. A new world seems to be opened to the mind, 
new feelings thrl)b within us : we are alternately attracted by its beauty, 
and lost in its extent : we roam like an insect through a flower-garden, 
sipping at one sweet, and then at another — but never resting on any, so 
varied, so enticing are the objects that on every side surround us. Would 
that we could say, that our feelings were undivided^ Painful must be our 
task, then, in pouring forth a eiilbgy to th^ ctemory of this highly-gifted 
author, that we should find occasion to^ express unqilaHft^d censure. The 
philosophical, or, to speak more plainly, the il*religiousf principles through- 
out, are of the most unworthy and unamiable description. It is not for us, 
as mortals, to judge of his errors — he must render an account of the ta- 
lents which were placed in trust to him, at a tiribuiial wh^re the voice of the 
world's admiration availeth him not, but where liveF iVailty of human nature, 
the inequality of genius, when compared with judgment, will meet with its 
true allowances. It is for us to regard him as a poet— rnot as a man. En- 
dowed with a powerful imagination, a quick and most extraordinary sensi- 
bility, Mr. Shelley, early in life, possessed all the endowments of a poet : 
his first productions were, howevei^, erode and raw : gifted with taste, he 
weighed them in the balance of his own mind, and 8;aw their deficiency. 
For some years afterward, he ap|]|ied himself with all the energy of his 
wonderful mind to the study of the ancieafta,. from whdse ever-flowing 
fountains he enriched the springs of faisowfftiidcights. The improvement 
was manifest : his style became full' tooverfliiWittg of classical associations, 
and rich with allegorical fancies^ and as celebrated for its grasp and 
depth of thought, as for the luxuriance of its ornament. His ** Adonais,'* 
an elegy on the death of Keats, is a tribute as worthy of the heart it pro- 
ceeded from, as it is to the memory to* which it is addressed. Mournfully 
affecting, it boasts of all the author's affiuence of diction, and intensity of 
feeling. His " Hellas" is another gem in the diadem of his fame; it is 
Natore in the loveliest garb of art, wild and rensmtic, unearthly, and yet 
of the most absorbing interat.^ UKa ** Promcrtfaeus unbound'* will also re- 
main evidence of the splendoar of the era it originated in, when>the many 
who are now enjoying the fame that wasT denied the author, have passed 
from the world, and with them every trace and recollection it was once in- 
habited by them. 

The reason that may be aMgned for Mr. SheU(^y'8> want of popularity, is 
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his obscurity, a foultywhich whether proceeding from a natural imperfectioa 
of the author's, or the reader*8 mind, we will not determine. It may be in a 
great measure traced to the profundity and subtleness of his philosophical 
rereries that are diffused throughout his poetry. Were it not for this most 
unfortunate minglement of qualities, which, though springing from .the 
same source, are widely apart from each other, we would venture to affirm, 
.that, next to Lord Byron, Shelley would have become the most celebrated 
poet of his time. Lord Byron identified himself more with the passiooi 
and feelings of earth — Shelley sought to lift the mind above its surface : 
which has been most successful, the world has both known and felt. In 
paying this tribute to the departed spirit of this highly-gifted individual, 
we will, in corroboration of our remarks, extract .the following beaudfol 
poem, which we suspect is not so well known as it deserves. 

The Magig Car. 

The niffht was faur, and countless stars 
Studded heaven's dark-blue vault ; 

Just o*er the eastern wave 
Peep'd the first faint smile of mom : 

The Magic Car moved on — 
, From the celestial hoofs 

The atmo^here in flaming sparkles flew : 

And where the burning wheels 
Eddied above the mountain's loftiest peak, 

Was traced a Hne of lightning — 
Now it flew above a rock» 

The almost verge of earth, 
The rival of the Andes, whose dark brow 

LowerM d*er the dhrer earth. 

Far from the chariot's path. 

Calm as a slumbering babe. 

Tremendous Ocean lay, 
Thflf mixTor of its stiUness ahew'd 

The pale and waning stars : 

The chariot's fiery track. 

And the gray light of mom. 

Tinging those fleecy clouds 

That canopied the dawn, 
Seem'd it that the chariot's way 
Lay through the midst of an immense concave, 
. . Radiant with milHon oonstellatioDS, dnged 

With shades of infinite colour. 

And semidxcled with a bdt 

Flashing incesnntmeteen. 

The Magic Car moved oo. 
As they approach'd their godi,' 
The coursers seem'd to eathe? speed : 
The sea no longer was custingaish'd-<«arth 

Appear'd a vast and shadowy sphere ; 

The Sun^s unclouded orh 

Roll'd through the blafik concave ; 
. Its rays of rapid hjM 
Parted around the chanof s swifter coone. 
And fell, like Ocean's feathory surge. 
Before a vessel's prow. 

The Maffic Car moved on. 
Earth's distant orb appear'd, 
The niaUest Ught that tinkles in the heaven, 
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Whilst loand th« cbloiot's way 
InQumerahle systems roll'd. 
And countless spheres diffused 
An ever- varying glory. 

Spirit of Nature ! here. 
In this interminable wilderness 
Of worlds, at whose immensity 
Here is thy fitting temple. 

Yet not the lightest leaf 
That quivers to the parting breese. 

Is less instinct with thee : 
Yet not the meanest worm 
That lurks in graves, and fattens on the dead« 

Less sharps thy eternal breath. 

Spirit of Nature I thou, 

Imperishable as this scene I 

Here is thy fitting temple. 

The Author op Wavbrley. 

Had Byron nerer existed, or delighted the world with the energies of 
his genius — had Shelley passed from life to death without creating any 
immortal medium, the halo that is thrown around, or rather conceals, the 
name of the author of Way erley, would have heen sufficient to snatch 
this splendid era from the ever-yawning gulf of obscurity. . The Scotch 
Novels are, in themselves, gorgeous monuments of the march that inteU 
lect has made in the progress of time. No period of the world could be 
more favourable for a literary revolntion than that graced by the birth of 
the first-born of these masterly productions of nature and art. The taste 
of the public was disgusted with the name of Fiction, by the offspring of 
the ever-teeming womb of the Radcliffe school : the repulsive distortions 
and mawkish sensibility with which it abounded, had brought with them 
tfaeir own remedy. The spirits of romance and imagination seemed for a 
while to drop into a torpid slumber, to be awakened by the nervous call of 
the Northern magician. No author has succeeded so wdl in throwing an 
air of romance over the dull realities of life, and in giving an air of iden- 
tity to the creations of his fancy. His imagination, though she owns no 
shackles, is for ever subservient to his judgment, and the dreams of en- 
chantment into which he occasionally throws the senses, are never dis- 
turbed by any revolting image which destroys the allusion, and sends the 
mind back upon herself— the invariable consequence of those who deliver 
up the reins of their understandings to the impulses of their imagination* 
Another distinguishing characteristic of this great man is, that he always 
prefers the portraiture of the kind and more genial affections of our nature 
to the darker and more mysterious workings of the soul ; which, although 
he has the power of displaying, he never unnecessarily portrays. Like 
Shakspeare, he is a Prometheus, a monarch of an invisible world ; inha- 
bited by beings of his own fashioning: ; which, though modelled from the 
great mirror of nature, are such as the world never saw. The truth at 
once strikes us, if we contemplate the lofty and soul-elevating grandeur 
of Fergus Mac Ivor, the more than mortal devotion of his sister, or the 
terrible majesty of his Meg Merrilies. Can we forget thee even, Domi- 
nie Sampson ? No, we look upon thee as one of the friends of our boy- 
hood .* how is it possible that thou art to be regarded as one that the world 
never did^ nor ever will see? Yet as such thou art, no more than.the cre- 
ation of a human mind ! Thou, being of the kindest and gentlest sympa- 
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thies of our nature, who art eirer as preaetit to our mind as the forms of 
our best and dearest relatWes, how painful it is to reflect, that thou art no- 
thing more than an ideal speculation ! 

Independent of this masterly knowledge of the human hemrt and charac- 
ter, the unknown author has given the most complete eviclence of his re? 
garding nature with the eye and obserration of a genuine poet — ^he has 
shewn her not only in her most captivating dress, but has brought her be- 
fore our eyes in her rudest and most forbidding aspect, and each picture 
with a faithfulness that never fails of assuring us with its identity to the 
great original. We are not only kept independent of the business and avo- 
cations of life while under the Influence of his spelU but rise from his works 
with an antipathy of being obliged once more to form part of a world, from 
whose passions and feelings he has kept us bo elevated. May he live as 
free from, as he is careless of, the insidious attacks of his foes, in the ab- 
sorbing admiration of the best and most worthy of mankind, with the ma- 
jority of which, though unseen and unknown, be is linked in the tenderest 
ties of friendship. Well do we know, when he is gone, 
Qnando uUam iiiTenient paYem. 

Mr. Moorb 
Now stands indisputably at the head of our living poets. We lo<^ upon 
him as the favourite of nature, who has given him the power of enli8tin|; 
air that i^ most beautiM in her dominions into bis service. Nor has he 
been regardless of the gift, or selfish in its dispensation*— his mind is aft 
ever-flowing cornucopia of roses, stars, and nightingales — but, like other 
heirs of boundless wealth, in his dread of beinj^ suspected a miser, be has 
become a notorious sp^idthrift. When drawing on the bank of his imagi- 
nation for a sovereign, he cannot refuse the hundreds that are presented to 
him. As an eminent contemporary has observed, *^ he labours under a 
plethora of wit and imagination.'* As a child at a fsast pike On \m |^ate 
more sweets than be can possibly enjoy, so the maso of oi|r voliiptiibus 
friend, instead of exciting our appet^, satiates us with tho bounty of iKir 
hospitality. His Lalla Rookh renunds us of a nosegay of the most fragrant 
and delicious flowers ; so captivating is each scent, so enticing is each hue^ 
that no sooner are our senses engaged by the one, than they are usurped 
by its rival. Thus it is with his imagery ; each gem, or each flower, so 
far from acting as a foil to its fellow, unites itsdf in fatiguing you with its 
richness, and dazzting you with its splendour. In the won^ of Quinct^ 
lian, ** abundat duicibus mtiis :*' or, rather, his imperfections aHse from 
the exuberance of his beauties, as flowers run into weeds if the soil is too 
highly cultivated. Mr. Moore, high as he is in the estimation of the world, 
would have been still higher, had he been less deservin|^ of the guerdon. 
He is one of those aspiring mortals, who 

" Leap o'er the house, t' unlock the little gate ;" 

or, to speak less» figuratively, had he taken less pains, he would have sq<9- 
ceeded more eminently. He has only dazzled where h^ might have ea- ' 
chanted : he has merely scratched the sk^n, where be niight have probful 
the heart's innermost core. Like Juliet, he ^Vwould kill us witb too mucb 
kindness :" we cannot gaze on the sun of his beauties, lest our eyes Bho«l)ii 
^che at itB splendour: he has yet to learn how to temper their be ami* 
Mr. Moore has become the idol of drawihg-rpon^s, where he mJgbl ha^MS 
been the veneration of the world« His Lalla Rpokh is a dmam of enchaal- 
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ment, where the-senees revel m.Ihe nwgnifieenoe of imifiry, and the rich- 
ness of their cbthin^. Still there is a vein of pure and noble feeling, run- 
ning through and fertilizing the soil, though nearly choked np by the 
flowers that spring on its banks. His ** Irish Melodies" are the only 
efforts that he has made with a prospective view ; and, though not pretend- 
ing to the gift of divination, are, in our judgment, sufficient to carry down 
his name in the stream of immortality — they breathe the very soul of 
|M>etry, of tenderness, of passion — ^thev harmonize equally with the X9y- 
e«s as th6 bruised spirit — and whether m the soft veluptuousness of k^e, 
ih.e tr^mquiUizing power of melancholy, or the sou^-elerating song of 
* patriotism, he is in all and efach successful. 

Although we JiaTO eulogised the Melodies as the site on which he must 
hvild his hopes of future ikme, yet still we are far from thinking Lalla 
Rookh does not boast as real pretensions. What can he more beautifbl 
thaii the following ? 

A Spirit there is whose fragrant sigh 

Is biMiUM thvongh earth and air ; 
Where chew are bhishiiig, the ^^t is nigh-p- 

Where lips are meeting, the q^irit is thm ! 

His breath is the soul of flowen — like these : 

And his iloathig eyes-o-dh ! thcQ^ aasemble 
Blue water-liUes, when the breeze 

Is making the water aroand them tremble. 

Hail to thee ! hail to thee, kindly power ^ 

Spirit of lo?e! Spirit of bliss ! 
The holiest tiMe is the noonfight hour, 

And the^ nernr was moonli^t so sweet as this. 

These are, indeed, 

MelHti Teiborum globuli, 

%«t they q>eak more to the fancy than t« the souU The following axquU 
«ite verses, howevi^r, need but be quoted to prove tbkl he is capable of ^x^ 
pressiog, where the subject requires, the most pa s s io nate of feeling* 

When Mt 1 met thee, warm md yoang, 

There shone such tratli aboat thee> 
And on thy lip sach promise hung, 

I did not dare to doubt thee. 

I saF thee change, yet still relied. 

Still clang wim hope the fonder ; 
And thought, tiiough false to all beside, 

itam me thou could'st not wandec 



ET'n now, though youth its bloom has shed. 

No lights of age ndom thee ; 
The few that loved thee once are fladj. 

And they who flatter scam thee. 

The nadnight <mp iiiple4g9d to storei^ 

No genial ties en'^nreath it ]f 
The smiling there, like lights 6h graves, 

Has rank cold hearts beneath it. 

Go, gOy though worlds were thine, 

I would not now surrender 
One taiwtkia tear of mine. 

For an thy guilty sptodovr. 
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Mi THE LITBRATVftB Or TttB* MIir^tBldlTH CMTtlBrr^ 

- ' And days nuiy codm, thoa (bImoIm I j^ 

When eTen those ties shall eerer, 
When thou wilt call, with Tain xegrst. 
On her thoa 'st lost for ever : 

For her, who, in thy fortcmet' fiJI, 

With smiles had htill receired thae* 
And gladly died to ptOTO thee all 

Her fraicy first heliered thee. 

I'arewell to tbee, Moore ! may thy bour» be like thy verse, compoged of 
all that is soft and captiyating in our nature : may the harmony with which 
thoa hast thrilled all bosoms return to the ark it proceeded from- — ^thine 
own: may the current of thy years be as smooth and as unruled as thy 
•o^^ — there would be no charity in praying for thy life to be as loi^. 
While poetry, while love, while music, have charms, the name of Moore 
will ever be fresh in the hearts of posterity; and when the hour that con- 
signs him to the earth he has embellished arrives— 

— «- Nunc non, e m an ihi w iOia 
Nunc, non e tumolo fortimataqae &villa, 
Nascuntur vv^se 1* 

The late Mr. Maturin 
is a name that has added considerably to the reputation of the nineteenth 
century. We have been accused of entertaining too high an estimatioa of 
this gentleman's abilities : we plead not guilty to the charge. Maturm 
possessed a mind that ought to have gained him the acknowledgment of 
the world as one of its first creatures. There is, in the specimens he has 
left us, a grasp of imagination, a maturity of intellect, and power of ex- 
citing and displaying the passions, that place him beyond the reach of com* 
parison. That he never was a favourite with the reading public may be 
easily accounted for — he wrote more for the purpose of giving birth to the 
repulsive creations of his own mind, than for affording delight to others; 
his aim was to astonish, not to enchant. 

Gaudet monstns, mentisqne tunnlto. 

No sympathy could exist' between the mind of his reader and the crea^ 
tion of his imagination — there was nothing to connect it with earth, there- 
fore no earthly feeling was exercised in its contemplatiop. Yet when he 
looked into nature, and drew inspiration from her copious rills, with what 
a terrible reality he coloured his portraits of human life. Rich and beau- 
tiful as many of his productions were, there was much in them to excite 
our pity, not to say disgust. When he does condescend to look into 
the existing world for subjects, he shuns the sunny side, and invariably 
paces the darker paths of existence. His delight is the madhouse — the 
mansion of death — or the churchyard : he gl6ats over a picture of mor- 
tality, and feasts his eye on the darkest depravity of the heart: he seats 
himself, like a gnome, on a mouldering tomb-stone — throws about him, with 
a scornful smile, skulls and bones, and all that men treat with veneration 
and awe ; rides on the lightning, and mutters his wrath with the thunder : 
the mistress of his mind knows no limits, she soars into the furthermost 
heaven one moment, and is precipitated in the measureless gulf, " where 
there is weeping and gnashing of teeth," ere we canTeckon another ; and all 

* Say, from his ashes. will not violets bloom. 
And shed their fragrant JE>r6ath aroimd his tombl 
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: SitTVItARY HAOHBt. 1($9 

witbamagniflcenceofkiigiiage, a Sabrator-Hke power of description, and, 
what is most wonderfal, a luxuriance of poetical imagery. Melmoth is vn-^ 
questionably the glory, as it is the shame, of his name. The whole work 
characterizes *< beauty sleeping in the lap of horror.'* The heroine of 
the << Tale of the Indians*' is the most beautiful and poetical creation our 
ffleaiory affords. He forms an earthly paradise, whose sole inhabitant is 
this beautiful Immalec ; he invests her with every charm that his fancjr 
can suggest, to render her like the creation of some heaven-warded thought 
that, in its inspiration, took a shape only to be embodied in her resem- 
blance. She reminds us of the imaginative queen of Arcady, dignified in 
her simplicity, yet all things bending down before her. <* The sun and 
the shade, the flowers and foliage, the water she drank from wotidering at 
the beautiful being who seemed to drink whenever she did— ^and the lom 
who perched on her shoulder and hand, as she walked, and answered her 
sweet voice with imitative chirpings — all these were her friends, and she 
knew none but these J*^ The picture of the island, and its beautiful inha- 
bitant is in the finest spirit of romance and poetry : it creates a feeling, 
uid'leaves an impression on the mind, that is neither to be subdued nor to 
be forgotten. To dissolve this exquisite tale of enchantment— to force 
back the emotions that he has awakened to the source he has called them 
from — he sends a being holding commerce with forbidden spirits, who 
leads thtB aH but divme girl ft*om step to step in guilt, and finally endea- 
tours to consign her soul to destruction — a climax that makes us revolt as 
much at the real depictor as at the fictitious objects. 

As a specimen of the afiluence of his language, and his power of ex- 
citement, we will extract the last moments of Immalec. Melmoth, her friend 
and her seducer, has, a short time previous to her death, offered her end- 
less life, on proposals she rejects ; and, ere she dies, she thus speaks to her 
confessor .-*She is supposed to be in the cells of the Inquisition : — 

'^ * My father, I have bad many dreams,' shaking her head at the sugges- 
tions of the priest, * many — many wanderings ; but this was no dream. — 
I have dreamed of the garden-land, where I beheld him first — I have 
dreamed of the nights when he stood on my casement, and trembled in sleep 
at the sound of my mother's steps — and I have had holy and hopeful visions, 
in which celestial forms appeared to me, and promised his. conversion :-— 
but this was no dream. I saw him last night— Father, he was here the 
whole of the nigfat — he promised — he adjured me to accept of liberation, 
of safety, of life, and of felicity. He told me, that by whatever means he 
effected his entrance, he could also effect my escape. He offered to live 
with me in that Indian Isle^-tbat paradise of the ocean — far from human 
resort or human persecution. He offered to love me alone, and for ever-— 
and then I listened to him. Oh, my father, I am very young, and life and love 
sounded sweetly in my ears, when 1 looked at my dungeon, and thought of 
dying on this floor of stone. But when be whispered the terrible condi- 
tion on which the fulfilment of his promise depended, — wh^i he told me 
that—' 

** Her voice failed with her failing strength, and she could utter no more. 
* Daughter,* said the priest, * daughter, I adjure you, by the image repre- 
sented on this cross I hold to your dying lips — by thy hopes of that salva- 
tion which depends on the truth you utter to me, your priest and your 
friend — the conditions proposed by your tempter.' - • Promise me absolu- 
tion for repeating the word, for 1 should wish my last breath might not be 
exhaled in uttering what I must.'— ** Te absolvo,' kc, said the priest, and 
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Iwnt luAfun^ la cutch ^ «4im4^^-^& manmt Aty ime ottot^^ It 
«|iurtod f8 if ftom lb« stw^ pf a «9rfpeiit» M 8^ ^tiof (im«^lit tlie es^e* 
Biity <rf Ae cfBt rook<)d m clumb horror. « Wy father, ¥<m prmniaed me 
%hsQ)utMmi* «iid the peQitient. < /a» |t^' dtftfi, mort6t4iidu^* answered tiie 
inrkMt in the ^oi^siod of thoughts filing thie langi^^e (tpproj^ted to the 
9trviee^f VfJigiop. * Moribtti^, indeed I* said the patitent, Cd^ngbsA 
w hfur psJieU * Father, let ne feel |i huwa^ hand in mine as I ptit!^ 
^fi^ upon God» dai^:hter,' said the priest, applying the eniafix to her 
ciM lips, f I loved Im religion,' said the penitent, kissing it devoutly : *1 
loTed it before J knew it^ and God must have been my teaehet, for ihad 
Ko other : Oh !' she exclaimed, with that deep conviction that miiat tbriU 
fywy dying heart, and whose echo (wonld G^) might pierce every Hviog 
«iie, ^Qh, that i bad loved none but Qod'^how profound would bave been 
my peac^~-how glorione my departure— *-nofo-*AM image piuraaes me even 
tp the brii^ of the grave^ into if^hich 1 plunge to escape tt«^ 

* Hy daughter,* #a^d the prieat;, whilst the tears r^led fatt down hii 
cheeks, ^ my^ daughter, you are passing to bliss^-^he twS&et wa9 fieroe tod 
sh<Mrt» bat the victory is sure^^-barps are tmied *o a ww song^ even as«f 
of welcome, and wreaths of palm are weaving fmr yon in Parsttise V 

* Panradise I* utlerod /mmo/^c, with her last breath, ^wiUheh^ thcr^P*^ 
Thus hai^ w^ endeavonred to point out the togatellations that ^[lafUe 

in our literary hemisphere : there are many fixed stars and " lassie ligbte** 
which are yet to be viewed ; and we shafl, on an early occasi^m, ^ideavow 
to do them that justice they so mhly deeerve. 



SQ^IO FROM THE FEINCH. 

Aix I sigh *>r, all I love 

H only thee^ is only tbee ; 
Ev'ry joy jnj aoij can prove 

ft finds in thee^ it finds in thee : 
If a ray aiy «ad life cheery 

*Tis canjgpht from thee, ^tis canght Irom thee, 
Fer there *s none can dry my tean, 

IflkR thee, loy^ theei like thee, love, theeu 

If In fny I e'er confide^ 

It is in thee, it is in thee } 
If my lovers wing e^er is tied, 

*TwiU be by the^ 'twiU be by thee : 
y¥k^ I yifiW my heert to mirth, 

•Tis bnt with thee, 't|s but with tiiee. 
Do I wish long years on earth? 

It is for thee, it is for thee. . 

]>Qas th^rc breathe anoth^r^iir, 

I love like thee, I love like thee ? 
I Uye less on heaven's air. 

Than hopes of thee, than hopes of th^. 
CMi t I feel my very life 

Is drawn from thee, is draiwn from thee ; 
For Hwere all but gloom and striis. 

Bereft of thee, berefl ef thee. G. N. 
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II.L08TRATION8 OF CANOTAv ]I0« IT. 

THS OFFERIN-G OF THE TROJAN MJ!KMtO/rS, 

Long time the gathering ttonn bad q^raad. 
Of fate, o*er Tro/'s deToted bead ; 
Long time misfortune's dazkling gloom 
Foretold too well her capdve dooni ; 
And oft had stem AehiUe^ aug^t. 

When Uke a giant in his car 
He stood, the holwaik of the fight, 

Unaided, stemm'd the tide o? war. 
But not alone for one brief year 
O'er Ilion hiss'd the hostile spear ; 
Twas not enougb that mortal blood 
Alone should tinge Scamandor's floodU 
-Twas not enough that m<»tal rage 
Should bid contending bands engage. 
But e'en the conclave of the sky. 
All arm'd in Heaven's own panoply. 
With hate and jealous anger flush'd, 
To aid each favourite leai&r rosh-d ; 
And Heaven and Earth, and Sea and Air, 
In dire contention battled t^ere. 

Twice five long years the scales of Fate 

Hung poised o'er Ilion's fane and tower ^ 
Though Venus' love and Juno's hate, 

A while exposed its destined power : 
But not e'en Venus' self could brave 
The force of Time's eternal wave. 
Which, fearful thought ! (like Death's dark blow 
Delayed) is ever sure, though slow. 
Yet still she strove %* unrest tl|e fajl 
Of shatter'd tower and crumbling wall : 
Still ceaseless toil'd; still ceaseless strove 
To arm for Troy the |>olt8 of Jove, 
Till her last hope, h6r Hector slain. 
In marble slumber press'd the plain : 
While she,* false fahr ! the fatal cause 
Of all, obey'd but Love's soft laws. 
But, see ! what sad processian there. 

In mournful silence moves akmg. 
With upraised hand, as if in prayer 

And deep distress-^-a matron thrtng ! 
And say, who first, widi sorrowing mien"? '- 

'Tis she ! 'tis she ! Troy's hapleiB Q^Mon t. 
Opposed by fate, o'erwhelm'd with 1W9, 
And taunted by a victor /be. 
Where can she heave the anguish'd sigh 1 
To vdiose protector.temi^ % ? 
What Goddess' power, what God's invoke 
T' avert Misfortune's threatening stroke ? 
Will no celestial spirit fair. 
And favouriog grant her pleading prayer ? 
Oh, where is Venus t far away 

She treads the blue expanse above ; 
Or seated by the God of Day, \ 

Enraptured lists the lyre of Love. 
And Pallas, where is she ? her fane 
It is to which the matron train. 
Amid the moonless night's dark gloom. 
In sad, half-hopeless, sUence come. 



♦ Helen. 
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172' ILLUSTRATIONS OF CAHOVA* 

Seated upon ft dmAie^ not high, 

"Natjgnced with orient gems, nor gold. 
With calm bat unpropitioas eye, 

Fair Wisdom's goddess-form behold * 
Upon her right hand stands reveal'd 
Her faTOorite bird — her Gorgon shield 

Upon her left — all dreadful frowDS, 
As oft 'twas woDt when adverse powers 
Attacked in vain Athenae's towers — 

While her broad brow a hehnit cidwos. 
Unmoved the Goddess sits — below, 
On marble, white as Heaven's own snow, 
Ere yet debased by aught of earth. 
Is traced the story of her birth, 
How to adorn the realms above. 
She sprung, all-arm'd, from out the head of Jove. 
See ! there before her awful shrine. 
Of form and features half divine. 
With torch of flame and chaste attire. 
The guardians of th' eternal fire. 
Two vestals kn^l — oh ! how each eye 
Bespeaks a calm humility ; 
No look of pride, no smile is there, 
Troy's safety all their hope, their care. 
In vain — withdrawn Minerva's aid. 
Their hope, their care, alike forbade : 
Misfortune lowerM, and Fate's dark cloud 
Spread far and wide its deadly shroud : 
Bold Hector fell— the plough pass'd o'er 
Her walls — and Uion rose no more. 



VENUS VICTORIOUS. 

Queen of the s6ul-bewitchiag smile. 
Of Ida's mount and Cyprus' isle. 

Bright Beauty's Goddess, hail ! 
Or whether of celestial birth. 
Or ocean-bom, thou lov'st o'er earth. 

In dove-drawn car, to sail. 
Thee, fairest of the .Goddess train ! 
What time upon the Phrygian plain 

Three rival forms were found ; 
Thee fairest, when in envious pride 
The panting robe was drawn aside, 

Enraptured Paris own'd. , 
What triumph, as he gave the prize 
Of beauty, lit thy sparkling eyes. 

And o'er each feature broke ; 
Yet not of pride, the triumph tlune— 
Nor transport, blushes all-divine 

The valued conquest spoke. 
See ! on a Grecian couch reclined, 
(How mild her brow, how calm her mind) 

The victor Goddess rests : 
No hopes, no fears, her bosom swell, 
Of power, of hatred, such as dwell 

In less celestial breasts. 
Light silken folds around her spread. 
Half hide her charms — her lovely head 

One snowy arm supports : 
The other with the apple graced 
(Of discord) shews as sweet a waist 

As poets' feoicy courts.- 
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news! news! KEWSl 



TBB LAST BAYS OP LONDON. 



**Oncs upon a time*' there was a place called London ; it was the capital of 
England, and was considered '*the pride ofthe country it belonged to, and 
the enyy of surrounding nations.*' It had a Cathedral large enough to hold 
the armies of Xerxes (provided they had been well packed) ; a Monument 
which was so high, that the good people used to mount it in order to see 
whether the moon was made of green cheese : and an Abbey that contained 
the dust of some of the greatest men that ever put pen to paper, or relished 
a beef-steak, and who died (so great was their wisdom) because they could 
not live any longer. Among other wonders, it had a Tower, in which were 
kept secure from mischief turbulent radicals and roaring lions, twenty beef- 
eaters, and a military equipment for one hundred and fifty thousand men ; 
not to say any thing of a ditch around it, which was large and muddy 
enough to breed frogs sufficient for choking all the Frenchmen that ever 
might feel inclined to storm the city it guarded so motherly ; it had besides 
a Palace, in which lived the best of all possible kings, wbo wore the best of 
all possible coats, and loved the best of all possible subjects ; as well as a 
printing press that produced the most excellent of all excellent periodicals ;* 
ihat employed the most excellent of all excellent contributors ;f who enter- 
tained the most liberal of all liberal subscribers.;^ Besides all these won- 
ders, it had surgeons who drew teeth and opened veins, and bled their 
patients; and lawyers who drew statements, opened cases, and bled their 
clients. Chancellors who delivered judgments ; a Lord Mayor who ordered 
all the dogs to be muzzled in warm weather ; and a patriot who roaste4 
com, and made blacking, for -the good of his country, and sold them for 
the good of himself. And then, they had another blacking manufkcturer, 
who employed weekly twenty prose writers, thirty poets, § and fifty hogt- 
heads of treacle. Bears were regulariy fattened and slaughtered to make 
gentlemen's whiskers grow thick ; and two places called Universities were 
instituted, in order to teach young men how to set the rest of the worid 
sound asleep, at least once in every seven days. 

Well, this wonderful place containing by estimation — thousands of souls 
or thereabouts, and, as it is supposed, as many bodies called women, who 
acquired the last appellation in consequence of having no claims to the firsts 
began to get tiresome to its inhabitants. The first that shewed symptoms 
of discontent, were that part of the metropolis, above whom the sun lingers 
over the longest, who were principally distinguished above the others by 
reason of their being not only entirely opposite in a longitudinal direction, but 
also in tastes, manners, and pursuits: for instance, those in the West regu- 
larly break^ted when those in the East were taking their supper; the 
ladies of the former were putting their hair into paper, when those of the 
latter were taking theirs out* The one took a couple of years, and sometimes 
double that time, to make up their minds about paying their debts, while 
the others having nothing to make up but their ledgers, never gave thenu 
selves any such consideration. It was, therefore, from the West that the 

* The JAtemry Magnet. f Myaelf, of course. I Yon among them. 
§ This must be a mistake^ for there ift not on record one poet orprote writer, or 
proiring poet, or poetic proser, whose hoots woold ever warrant a suspicion of his 
being connected with any manufacturer of blacking. — Prinfer^t Dwih 
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sun of discontent first arose, and tbe mhabitants of that region shewed its 
influence by abandoning tlMir tontn restdenoeSyand taking lodgings by the 
sea-side; where^ drinking salt water, picking up pebbles, riding donkeys, 
and scandalizing their ab^^t Mtends, fbrmed' the principal part of their 
amusement; Thus, obscure places known by the name of Brighton, 
Cheltenham, and Leamington» began to overflow with mineral springs, salt 
ivater, and what is called good company. Those in the East, thinking Loor 
don was grown too great for them, abandoned their shops and warehouses^ 
smd patronized Margate, Ramsgate, and Hastings. In process of time, 
a totsJ revelation of affairs took place, two elegant theatres, called CoveBt- 

{j^arden and Drury-lane, were taken possession of without resistance by a 
egion of jockeys, who converted them into horse bazaa.rsand livery stables, 
juid the Muse of Poetry was consequently turned out to make room f<n'tlie 
mews of Mr^ Ducrow. A gay assembly^ entitled Almack's, wkere princes of 
the royal blood used to dance with premier duchesses, was turned into a slop 
warehouse ; and the Opera House was only considered a fit receptacle for 
liountry graziers, who turned the pit into a Hay<^market, in preference to tbe 
situation it formerly occupied^ The subscription houses were turned' into 
|H>ulterers' shops, where geese were pluckedinstead of pigeons^aadTurk-ey^ 
monopolized the spot where formerly the Greeks held sovei eign sway. Tfai^ 
courts of law were seized by a set of Jews, who instead of disposing of new 
suits, left old suits to be disposed ofl Newgate^ the Hpusjeof CorrecticN^ 
and the Tread-mill, became nurseries for thieves an4 vagabonds. Tb» 
Times newspapers, together with the Morning Chronicle, followed ^ 
JBri^i^h ^ess over the Atlantic to America, and have^ like p^e of t^e bar- 
l)arous tribes of that quarter of the globe, who killed alf their enemies, ex^ 
j^ept one lo teU the new^ othis comrades' defeat, left the Literary Magnet 
lo wee^ over the remains of departed glory. All London became selliecs 
instead of buyers ; all were fer taking money instead of spending it, so thai 
in the ceursje of time trade exhausted itself and its ffillowers. - Th^ old o^Of 
jbrkted Augustan fell to ruins— tbe radicals declared it was fof^ want of 
reform, and the loyalists declared it w^s through sedition Qf what became 
of its trssfle and its wealth, and to what (quarter of thf globe itsinbabitantf 
fled, the reader has but to refer to the bottom of the first page of tbf 
wrapper^ where he will meet with every isatisfactory in^lligence.' 



SONNET. 



Tne vaHey wiixdA aitf in their noontide «leep, 

And ^ve «» olgu of life :bilt in the sigks 
Breatk'd ftrth at intervtds along the fields ; 

And M adown the moes-clad slojpe they creep, 
Shiedding rotuid life, and ever-varying dyes, 

Beneath an oak, whose foliage from me mields 
Th* seorifhlng rays of the too-powerfnl son, 

I sit and ooHteiniAaCe tiie fairy view, 
WMoh ooajnres ti^ but thoughts of happiness. 

Yon silent mill, its lusty labours' done, 
With its sails furlM, adds a sweet quiet to 

The thousand dreams of this sifeet wildemcsi 
Qf btrcb, and songs, and dreams— aU Nature ean. 

She here hath dsae^o Ml the woes of oHm. 

».A- 
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TjAV LVJJIURT ob VOW LITHfOi 

A FRiBND of mine has^ expressed hm iatefithm of ptKtiog sb papar a r#t 
tottmeoAatioB of vuigarit^; aad it is noC^t M improbable timt the Tery 
sameoomber of die Msgnet^ im wbicbtfae ibnowi&glacubratioQS wiUappeari^ 
will be enriehed witb the saidethico^paradoxical piece of persnlisiDii. But 
jfche 8ortiof/otD*lifey which it is my purpose toe9ctol» is little ^eiaettedwilh 
▼algarity. It is not Cormthiaa, neith^ is it PytbiagoreAik, thdiigh I owft 
that I myself am not m corpse^eaten It is a maaner 6f ezjatiog, whkh { 
tinut to shew is calculated for extractiDg from human exlajteoee all the 
Uesjsedness^ it can yield ; and this, too^ without making aby exorbiiant de«* 
niaad upon one tarticular sense, or mental faculty ; aad indeed without 
imposing any task of s&M^reform or self^iemaly which the very weafeegt erf 
ail weak mortals may not easily perform, if he will but take the.^xMible of 
becoming acquainted with tbe £t mode of settmg about it. There is, per^ 
iiaps, DO little vanity in an individoal's asserting himself to possess the 
power of producing, on the mind ef < his readers, an impressiea so deep a^ 
that ttnat bt winch will eradicate the most latent seeds of vice and its aU* 
teodatit misery y^MBeedSy moreover, which (as though by the winds) ha^e 
been regularly^ thoegh imperceptibly, sewn lor ages^ fferhaps ^ver since 
tltt)Cixpnlsion4>f i^air fiinst parent from his Paradise; 1^ | am bold (a$ thef 
aay<at St4 Stephanas) to alBnn that, considering tlm public avidity for uset 
fni.faiowkdge (by which onr present C0ntnryisdistinguished)»cefl$ideiiBjg 
Ifaisiittie.wdght which m this enlightened era is f^taehed to prejuctiois^ 
«hen. unsupported by reason, a»d.to cuirtom^. however, long es^blished^ 
S9be4thisjidseis.witib9ut,aiiysal;h high support, I feel a thorough cojuvun- 
tion that, so sure as the few precepts I am about to deliver are founded on 
ih^ bn^is of read s^perieaeei so sure will they engage the attention and in- 
flneifeoe the condaot of my gentle and rational reiMbrs. I know very we^ 
thece; is k vtilgat sotion that mond treatises are neceesarily ^de void of all 
magne^ attriKitions ; but^ let aestsk those lovers of idle amusement whe 
wone caa>tigvee tttso thii^ing, whether, after a long.night over the. bottle^ 
4iten their aching headi appear to be splitting into as many compoundedly^- 
fimctiwed pieces as the gksdes broke yesternight, whether they wo^ld not 
ritthefc tidce a soberipg Seidlitz powder, tfafein a bottle of the brightest Bniv 
gondy ? And who is tfat^e that has not setai^ muladies to be admini$tered 
«nt)B^ Who basket some feuks to be amended? My patient readers, I 
wiH make my medicine «8 palatable as.it can be^ but you positively must 
•ndsteHtakeit 

** CHme,!' says another, whose name I wBl not mention, till my devotions 
te it'elUK render it higher honour,**-*** crime,*' says he, *< is madness." A 
ttt e etf tfey pn»positi9n, and moitt logically perfect. Crime— JNi&i^c^ ; is — 
^99fmiui iiiadnes8»**f»re«ftec/€. Then follows aaoUier hypothesis^ deduced 
mn itifMt^systeoiAticalfy, << Ifodtwssis disease." So that, if these two 
{MKSilaDBB.be uadttfMed, nothing farther is netided for reistoring this fallen 
we«ld to its 6riginaLh«ight of happiness and perfection, than the discovery 
t^f -a ^paAacea, a universal ^xir^ Laugh not, ye wiseaere% f^ whos^ 
brows ^*At cteBSA and maude. like a standing pool," ye who ^< therefore are 
aecoutttod wne**^for saying nothing !'* Lsragh not thai I say 9L great deal, 
•4#.th»t I datie 4o cry Ei^i^ca I «< Voila la pervenche P * I have found the long 
eengiyt stone ! I have squared the <mdt of physic, and, drgal9 of physics 
wM mslmfHsfrnm ! I have disciorvtred the perp^«al motion of blest emo* 
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tioDS ! I tbraw open the inyentioo to all who will u^9 it ! and I ask no pro- 
miam but the delight of seeing mankind ;in the full enjoyment of its own 
blissful and heavenly faculties* *^ Descend my Muse !" and give place to 
that of one who loved poetry, thmigh he wfote nope. 
/ *^ Oh ! most innocent and holy Temperance, the sole refreslusient of 
nature, the nursing mother of human life, the true physic of soul as well as 
of body ! how ought men to praise thee, and thank thee for thy princely 
gifts ! since thou bestowest on them the means of preserving that blessing, 
I mean, life and health, than which it has not pleased God we should enjoy 
a greater on this side of the grave ; life and existence being a thing so na- 
turally coveted, and willingly preserved, by every living creature." This 
is the simple and afl^ting exclamation of a nan, who, after having been 
at forty at the very threshold of death, found himself at a hundred, still, 
as he had been for sixty years past, fresh in health of mind and body^ and 
all this through the benignant aid of that blessed virtue. Temperance, whom 
be has thus gratefully apostrophized. *< And is this all the secret ?'* I 
^ear some malcontents cry. " Are we to have the old story of old Lewis 
CSornaro told us over again as new ? a story which that old-fashioned fel- 
low the Spectator had the bad taste to tell 4mr fat fore&thers in Qiioen 
Anne's time T' Yes, indeed,^ the very same : and believe me, my fretfid 
friends, the moral of the tale remains to be drawn, by you, or at least to be 
acted upon ; and, therefore, if I can by any means prevail on you to prac- 
tise what has been preached for a 'century in vain, J shall haVe no compunc- 
tion at assuming to myself the credit of an invei^ion, useful in the highest 
of all degrees, the art of reducing truth to something more than a meta- 
physical ainom,~to give it a substantial, being in human action, and to 
bestow on that which was before an '* airy nothings a local habitation/* fiol 
a mere "name." 

Ui^appily for ns, we seldom perceive the i^oendancy which habit hai 
gained over us, until we attempt to shake it t>ff; and that is in genm^l not 
oefbre its t3rranny has become so insupportable tons, that we find an eman- 
cipation from it not only expedient, but id>solutely in^spensal^ to our hap« 
piness. But the same long indulgence which m9 pampered the vieioos 
habit into an insolence of control too much for us to bear longet with pa* 
tience, has also endued it with a force against whieh all our long-delayed 
resistance is unavailing. We haVe fostered the serpent until its deadlj 
sting is in our bosoms. And this, or an evil of the same dire effect, in Im 
consequence of those petty greedinesses which we may detect in oursriyes 
at nearljr every meal we sit down to. ** Every sensual pleasure," it has been 
said, <* lops off a little branch of our short life ;*' and it will not be bard to 
shew that of all sensual pleasurejB, that which earliest, oftenest,Andlong^t 
attacks us, and whieb is most detrimental to our well-being, is int^npe^ 
ranee. li kills , says the proverb, more than the sword ; — pluresoccMi 
gula qmm gladius ; and although, like every other species ofVice, it need 
but be seen to be hated, yet its insinuations are so artful, ito approaches are 
80 gradual, and the masks it can put on so irrecognizable, that it is in the 
midst of our citadel before we have manned the outworks. It has a qualify 
which, even ^r more than its wickedness, is likely to bring it intodisuse--^ 
inspires its very slaves with a contempt of it ; or, to be less metapluurieal» 
it exposes them to the contempt of others, and most men would rather be 
hated than be despised. Hear Johnson*s remarks on this point of the snbr 
ject» '* There is no fileasure which men of every age and sect hiive m et e 
(generally agreed to mention with contempt, than the gmtifications of iSkm 
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^M^te t ftn entertahnnent so faff removed from intellectaal happiness, that 
scarcely tbe most shameless of the ^ensaal herd have dared to defend it; 
yet even to this, the lowest of onr delig^hts,— to this, though neither quick 
nor lasting, is health, with all its activity and sprightliness, daily saciific^: 
and; for this are half the miseries endured which urge impatience to call 
«n death.*' And the self •condemned, yet venerable moralist had written 
previously with still greater energy, " nor is it easy to enter a house in 
which part of the family is not groaning in repentance of past intem- 
perance, and part remitting disease by abstinence, or soliciting it by 
luxury.*' Let those who now read this, enter their own houses, and 
then question the truth of it if they can. But how does the foe enter ? 
Wfe appoint certain hoars for food, for the putting-off of death — as Jeremy 
Taylor nobly expresses it : we, perhaps, never, or at most but seldom, de- 
part from those stated hours, and we eat till we think we have had enough t 
Intemperance enters by as many gates as death. It is introduced by fast- 
ing, by hemorrhage, by disease, whether of body or mind (for the rest- 
lessness of either seeks relief in any diversion or new etnployment that pre- 
sents itself) ; good-fellowship may beget it, though but seldom — for, amon|f 
those whose society is most estimable, little regard is seen for animal gra- 
tifications ; hut idleness, or vacancy of mind, is above all things incentive 
to excesses iii diet, as indeed to declension from virtue of every kind. Yet 
here let me observe, that the object of my present animadversion, is glut- 
tony more espedally than drunkenness. My reason for not making this 
latter odious crime the more immediate subject of these remarks is, that 
it has be^i much more frequently and more ably reprobated than its gross 
and sluggish counterpart ; besides, too, there is reason to believe, that in- 
ebriety is much less prevalent in this country than formerly ; while, on 
the other hand, it is to be feared, that our English character is acquiring 
more and more of the gourmand. The reason of this change may be found 
in the increase of cunning which vice derives from the progress of civili- 
zation. A drunken man must stare, and swagger; and stammer, or, if he 
talks, talk loosely and with small meaning. If he is able to speak, his con- 
versation is moat disgusting ; if he is not, his situation is still worse ; and 
thus, in both cases, there is very small hope for him of concealment. But 
tfae^lutton may stuff till his chair breaks under/him, or, at any rate, till 
his full gorge does *^ stretch his Saxon coat almost to bursting ;" and, all 
Uiis while, no sparkle of the eye, no hurry or confusedness of the tongue, 
betrays that he is, what is justly called, making a beast of himself. Yet 
the stupefaction is just as complete, as though it were occasioned by fer- 
mented liquor. But what a state is this for a being endowed, like man, 
with perpetual means of creating in himself and others the most exquisite 
of pleasure — that which the soul enjoys without consciousness of its /tot- 
son with the corporeal frame ! Can it be that we relinquish that elevating 
tuaceptibility of immaterial enjoyment which forma our grand advantage 
o?er the brute — that high 

<< Perception of the beautiful, 
' T^a^flueextension of the faculties,' 

Platonic, universal, wonderful. 

Drawn from the stars, and filter'd through the skies, 
Without which life" were indeed very « dull"— 

eaa it be that we relinquish a capacity for pleasure of this heavenly de- 
acription-^relinquish it for the vile alternative of sucking in for ai^honr 
er two between our palate and tongue, what keeps our whole animal frame^ 
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iumI \U ^p^o4imcm» 6>r wJlneki y^m:!^ in « ^ttte of c^istaiit irrita^ea aai 
putretfi^ctio'i]^ gi^fl for th(} moment, in ^ foPiel^M apathy, assiDGdatiiig omv 
9«lY.f9 to tli^ mQ9t bestial oCall the beaata we «a despite, and with whom 
jfQ are so Ipath to bQ qlasiM — th^ glattonoo$ and sickly sloth ! And how 
alight a shade better are wf) than this disgrace of the creation, when we 
ffope home at fiv^ to^o^r smol^ipg dinner, devour it before the cotrers are 
9ff, with qur greedy eyes, ajo^ then with our greedier mouths, tiU oar eyes 
^0 u^e^ss. V I am neyer fit % business after dinner," says Jo^a Bulk 
Those who wish to pi^k his pook^t say he is nerer €t for any thing before 
dimier. They are both right. An Englishman is so grrossly immoderate 
in his one gi:^t repast, that all exertion after it, tiU sleep has enabled the 

Serspiration a^d otbe^ organs in some i^easure to relieve the frame of its 
isprop9jrtioned lo^d, is irksome in the e;(treme, and ev^n painfbU But 
a^ ^gljishman with an emp^ stomach is as full of braina as a whale, or 
an e|epbant-*-tQp full tp let his pnrse he disencuml^ered of its bright bur* 
den» by the m^rc^fial kindness of governora or projectors* Oee of the 
mOfiit extraordinary instances of gluttony, one of the most methodized cases 
of that madness, is e^bib.ited, if ure may trust report, in the character, of 
tb^ late.Qiast^rly painter Fuseli. On did of him, that when he wkhedlo 
invent a scene, of especial, horror, he would feed to reple^on— -in foot, staff 
biipself stupid, so that, in the absence o£ reason, his fancy might co^ure 
up every possible, shape of monstrosity ; and that the sort of wakmg* night- 
m^are to be expected fron^ such violence to the digestion, might gire to the 
acene t^hus created a sufficient air of teiTor and disgust. This is obviously 
4ownrigl\t filthiness. Bnt witb respect to any sharpening of the percept 
tion ii^hatever, it appears tbat th^.e^^periment is injuiMcions, — tosa^jnotluiig 
qf) ite being mprally reprehensible. Of sensual feelings, by for the greater 
Qiqmber is of those which ar^ painful ; so that to siafle reason, which is 
qijir^ cfiifif source p{ pleasure, and to give increased sensibility to the more 
ef^rthly part of i^s^ ^hiqh is oftener the medium of anguish than of delight, 
i^ to crush a frjend; ayftd strengthen a foe. 

It is time to r£)|ich the kernel of this long discourse. There are many, 
pfsr.hap^, who dp really believe Uiemselves quite innocent of all< excess 
si^ch as here ba^ been mentioned* I am willing: to coincide with their 
l|elief ; but l^t it should prove erroneous, I wiK give them a few testa that 
Vf jjl prevent tb.em from imposing on themselves. Is their complexion ciear? 
^e their ey^ livjdy, and nev^r^blood<*shot? Are their spirits and th^ 
bpdily strength uiiVarying, cerUun» uniform, and unintermittent ? And, if 
I n^ay be^ ^, bold, dp they never eat a morsel without appetite ? I>o they 
n^ver take artificial mi^ans to produce a desire of food, nor ever pamper tfa^ 
baby "^le after its parent Hunger has bid it forbear and eat no more ? 
npiiif unlesathey can answer all these simple interrogatives with an honest 
and unres^rving affirmative, I tell them that they are' abasing themselves, 
and insulting Him who made them, by perverting the faculties he gave 
from their intended, and only fit, purpose. Man eats to live, not lives te 
eat. I know that the work of intemperance may go on for a while vnthout 
injury to thp offender; but 'Mt is Uie last load that breaks the cameFs 
back ,'' and sooner or later the truth will out. Keep the five interrogato- 
ries I have propose, keep them constantly in remembrance. Never talk 
of constitutional disorders producing any of the sjrmptoms I have " posted.'* 
Vio disorder can grow^ unless the body it occurs in.grows too : that.body 
1^ no other source o( growth (that i$» of sustenance; for tbonghw^-ns 
ll^pr in^r^a in, sia;9> yet^oi^ bulk is .nnie^^^ii^gty diminiahfd . and ra> 
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Mq^pfied) tban the food wbich is received into it ; and when the animal 
Btracture is onlj supported^ and there is no surplus of nutriment to feed the 
disease, wkjy asBiiMdly thtf dlseate^ #ill be Keff^befahM d^d, #B9e the per- 
fect and disburdened organs move regularly on towards the far end of dieir 
labours. A life of tempefatfce^ vs^ tA e%ible to t&e young as to the old, to 
the igmnrapt as to the wise, to the wicked as to the good. Indeed, had I 
BMiethkig more of space hei«, it Wbuld be easy for me to establish &o 
ImpossiMlity office existing with habits that secure tlie possession of 
Hidakhi Btttltfiust drawtoa close. Go on, then, ye contemners of all pro- 
:jprie^, of i^ Tirtue ! Piroceed' in your lawless carreer ! btit, take the advice 
€>f a friend, $tad Be temperate &t tlto festive board ; thiat you may sit there 
die longer, and reHsl^ its dainties with a' keener zest. I do not tell you 
tftiat moderdtioB ki one irespect will beget it in another, or that frona ceas- 
iiigr ^' hurt yonnftelves, you if^ill ac<|uite a dislike to injuring others ; do 
wbat h adtfse, and do it for the Heasou f have gil^en ; and I am at rest as 
te the*cottseq«mic(9& To people of bettel^ intentions, t will only add one 
argument to strengthen them against the encroachments of intemperance : 
it murt at some time lie' repelled, add the longer an effort is delayed, the 
Morei^leitt Atuit it be. lliis principle applies to every single meal ; for 
it ipHK be found, thttf the first unneeded moUthfiil is moire easily dispensed 
witfa'tbmi'theseiXNid. * 



STANZAS. TO 

Ob ! had I amnse like thine, 

Wkk a wing so light and so splendid, 
Sei efttf ^t&Ag bat cUvine— 

When, Whflti; (dibold iti ffi^^t be endM ? 
Nol^widi'the deMh (rf tfaito, 

Nol witb A* &nit»<tf etiaM : 
OTer aU woald I flearsubhme; 

And meet heaven face toi-fii^ 
Say, would I bask beneath 

The^ twilight of woman's c^e t 
ttata^ ofi herthStasient breath. 

And ghne foreadk breathi^ H'sigK'! 
Ne'ie^'shedd my tiaasfB phiUe 

Bf diD^M in'the goblef«^H^vn 
Giving anirth but a day's floffer^s Uoam, 

One sun for its cradle and gra^jBi 
Never should Faction's breath 

Ere sully my harp's pure string ; 
Keir the ^Wftirifig of conqutirt or death 

Ih4triAilil>vAir«lionM ring : 
Blrt^her^er sad heaithad'n wound,' 

Wloeh 4he bahn of song lAiffht hetd-t*- 
There should niy«kiU b^ tuned. 

And its^ting from the serpent steal— 
Frohi the serpent sonow that winds 

Aound man in his brightest hours ; 
tasty afaUl th^ victiM fitadd 

Thal>the Idsist s^bed 4s of ftftwisn. 
Aiid ''^/Aititft^' a^tfttiB hly. 

By passions a while overthrown, 
Myjsmsic ihoidd roll away '^ 

TEat virtuous burial sfone ; 
And bid the entomb'd arise : — 

^t» stop, my bold thoughts ! your flow ; 
What right have ye up in the skies, lio^iz^byGoOQlc 

When your spring is a breast below 1 G. « . o 
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PROPOSALS FOR THE PROPAGATION OP VUsLGARlTY. 
By Clement Clearbight, Gent. 

Lai>y Arabella Modish's Conversazione is amongst the lions of the 
fashionable world. On Sunday evening a galaxy of all the beauty apcl 
fashion of the metropolis (as the Morning Post says), regularly assemble 
to discuss all matters of the most vital importance, from curls a /a Grecque, 
to the fashions of the last drawing-room. On a late evening of the fashion- 
ables' attendance, the stream of the discourse took a wider turn, and 
actually engulfed itself into the ocean of men and things. The emigra- 
tion of some run-away drysalter from Billiter Square to Connaught Ter- 
race, was the cause of the revolution of topics. As usual, the arrogance, 
the presumption, of the cits was denounced against, and sentence. of oxt 
communication was pronounced on the unfortunate Lady Cookesley for 
getting rich, and endeavouring to vie with her betters ; by all present 
moving to be not at home when she was out visiting, and at home when the 
delinquent gave her first route. As the company present were invariably 
selected from the highest branches of rank and fashion, it need not be said 
that they had too much regard for their reputation to entertain the remotest 
idea of exercising any intellectual faculty, of which, by some mistake of 
nature, they might be possessed ; the conversation was therefore most ele- 
gantly insipid, and, to the credit of the hostess, of the most well-bred dul- 
ness. However, upon the evening which so particularly, engages our at- 
tention, the fact of a wholesale-grocer being cast in an action of crim. 
con., and an alderman's wife being dunned for upwards of three years for 
her dress-maker's account, excited considerable consternation amongst 
the elegant party, at the approaching level, of what was once as distinct 
as " Hyperion to a Satyr," or Primrose Hill to Mount Vesuvius. Doc- 
tor's Commons was daily being troubled to settle the grievances of Bishops- 
gate malcontents 5 the Lord Chancellor was guardian to more wards in the 
city of London, than the Lord Mayor governs. Even cutting had become 
unfashionable, since it was found that the wives of the bankers and alder- 
men, who had emigrated to the west, dropped the acquaintance of those in 
the east, with whom they bad formerly resided in terms of the closest in- 
timacy—an assumption of the privileges of high life never to be for- 
given ! 

** Shade of the immortal Chesterfield ! protect us from the corruption of 
these Goths and Vandals ; we shall not have an amusement or a characteris- 
tic left !" was echoed throughout the room. At this alarming intelligence, 
seventeen ladies shrieked aloud, four officers of the King's Own fainted, and 
were obliged to have their stays loosened; and the whiskers of all the gentle- 
men present fell off, in consequence of the cold perspiration having dis- 
solved the gum which secured them. When the general consternation had 
partly subsided, tranquillity was restored by the members of the conver- 
sazione entering into the following resolutioi^s, as the only means of 
preserving the distinction between Grqsvenor SquaYe and Crutcbed 
Friars. 

I. That the members of the society for the Propagation of Vulgarity 
have determined, in order to counteract the evil designs of certain indi- 
viduals east of Temple Bar, to aict and think as they luce, the opposition of 
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which doctrine has been heretofore the corner-iitone of fashionable dis* 
tinction. 

, IL That any member of this society be at his free will and disposal, 
to be seen in or out of town during^ the months of July» August^ Septem- 
ber, and October. 

III. That any member be at liberty to pay his or her debts, though 
they have not been contracted seven years. 

IV. That each and every member have free and especial permission "to 
notice any relative, friend, or acquaintance, in a place of fashionable re- 
sort, even though the said relation or friend be three weeks behind the 
fashion, or wear white cravats before dinner. 

V. That no one constituting a part of this society, need leave town on 
a Sunday, unless circumstances oblige them to 'prefer that day, ^ 

VI. That every member wishing to rise before three in the afternoon, 
or retire to rest before ^ve in the morning, is perfectly at liberty for 
fifo doing. 

VII. That no lady or gentleman have any necessity to ruin themselves, 
or any of their tradesmen, to keep up their reputation as members of 
high life. 

VIII. Should any thing extraordinary occur in or out of the fashion- 
able world, any one of this honourable association has, at; his or her free 
disposal, liberty to express his or her surprise or astonishment. 

IX. That it is not necessary that every individual superior to any mem- 
ber of this society, in point of genius, talent, or reputation, be voted a 
bore/ 

- X. That the members of this refined community have it in their power, 
at any dinner party, to satisfy their appetite. 

XI. That no gentleman connected with this society be cut for being 
seen to be with, or speak to, his wife in public. 

XII. That the society have come to the determination of making it no 
longer necessary for any gentleman, member of the World, of Fashion, to 
get drunk every night, be cast in a crim. con., or breach of promise, or 
shoot his best friend in a duel. 

XIII. Lastly, it is proposed that every member be allowed to spell with 
propriety, and even to speak common English, if they entertain a wish of 
being understood. — Although these resolutions threaten to destroy the 
leading characteristics of high life, yet, under the existing alarm, they 
were unanimously adopted. The 'dashing hostess having promised to be- 
come Lady Patroness, the conversazione, and the ices, being dissolved, 
the blinds being drawn down, and the carriages drawn up, parting com- 
ptiments, and Lajitte were swallowed, and success drunk to the 

^* Society for the Propagation of Vulgaritt.^' 
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THE TYRANNY OF THB HEART« 

A HBAET tinctured by intellectual refinement is this ipost amiable object 
in humanity. Its griefs are keener, and its pangs more severe» fb^n tbose 
of the common herd of mankind, and liable to be wounded in its deepest 
oore hy the pang which wopld not graze the suribce of one uninfluenced 
by this divine sentiment. It views with disgust what the other would co^ 
t^mpl^itt^ with delight. What is diss^ppoiotment to the omt, would be veftl- 
ity tQ jthe otbpr? A Wr^ thus formed is the buffet of the w«rid, and ineora 
09 ^ts o\yaer ipiMuneri^ble sorrows, which not one in a thousand can pr»* 
perly estimate. It exercises over its possessor a rigid tyraii«y« keeping 
his noughts, his feelings, and his sentinientsi under its despotic sw^y. 
But if its sorrows fire heavier than those of the heart ^jf ^p^tny) its plea-r 
sures are in tenfold proportion: Its very pangs are their chief proinoters. 
hi Ae words of Scripture, ** There is a joy in grief;** a secret and holy 
thrill invariably accompanies the exercise of this heavenly feeling— a balm 
spread over and healing the wound of its own making. The pleasures a 
man of sensibility and refined feeling receives b^ond those of an insensi- 
ble being a^e i^c^culable. flach may be said to exist in distinct workis. 
The face of nature to one administers charms and delights, which the other 
cannot feel or appreciate. His ^je and his heart lire always open to ad- 
miration of the loftiest of her works, and can find beauties in her bumbles^ 
which the other would in vain attempt to discover, A man of fine feelings 
cannot see the joy or the happiness of his fellow-creatures without taking 
share in it ; his heart is constantly alive to the sympathies of fHendship^ 
and the ecstacies of love — ^feels a bliss that soars beyond earth, and funks 
him above the bulk of mankind. To promote the welfare, alleviate the 
sprrowi^ pity the distress, of another, has a preference in him to Aehn- 
pulses of bis own feelings ; and in performing these offices be finds more 
real enjoyment, than the most selfish of men caQ &ncy in th^ ipidst of 
their dearest-bought gratific^tiQiv^. Should not intellectual refinovoQ^ 
therefore, be cherished as the source of our dearest pleasure, rather than 
be avoided as the pi^omoter of the sorrows of existence ? Is it possible 
that the unfeeling apathy, the brute insensibility, of on^. who witnesses the 
distresses of his brethren without t pang pai^ be en^vied i How. many, 
who call themselves happy at this moment, Ivho have withered every ten- 
der leelti^ that onoe inhabited Iheir breasts, ki aoeoaiHlal:9i^ wealdi, or 
in cakulaJtions of sordid intesesl;, oi ftUtowing tike dictates of restt»ss an^ 
bitioii^ I mortals who have run through the course of exisleiioo, withoat 
once stopping to taate its flowers, kst they might oeeasionally »e^ with 
bitteva, when in expeetation of aweets ! Such a being lives in a world, Ibr 
i^hose enjoyments he is continually panting^ yet never possesses. He p«^ 
sues a treacherons ignis fatuus^ which he invariably thinks is withm hiSi 
grasp, when it is the farthest from^ him. Those ties whj^ bind mea to 
one another, have in him no force. He passes through a monotonous ex- 
istence with diseontenti and at last die»unpil»ed aikt^unlanented: while 
the man of feeling 

With heart never changing and brow never cold, 

is continually roving through an Eden of his own creating. His heart is 
the home for the choicest sentiments of our nature, and in its confines 
they blossom and expand, as in their native soil, shedding a sweetness of 
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p^rfiiin^y ihd t ricbn<ess of feelings, bo oth^r sensration can bestow, Tllejr 
are the only ddigbts that spt^ad d ray over the winter of increasing^ yk^, 
which keep thb soul in connnUnioh with the rest of mankitid, wheh helpless- 
ness has succeeded vigohr, and thb infirmities of ag:e tisurj) the pleasures 
of youth. 

Affectation i^ as remote from sensibility; ds it is from sincerity, Th^ 
former is iised sis the cloak to disgaise the darker knd more ^elnsh pas- 
sion : the i&tter is the pure ^nd legitimate source frdm whence tae best 
feeling of our nature spring. ' Nothing is more fVequent, and ;^^et more 
disgusting, than an affectation oi^ acute feelings. How ttianjr ihef e are iii 
tiie world whose cheeks are wet, and whose hearts are harrowed up by at 
dramatic repr^entdtion, who feel no sympathy for the tragedy that itf 
daily occurring on the ^reat stage of life ! He who possesses a feeling 
h^art, ^ould never oiyjetft to ^thessing a scene of disti'ess^ on the plea 
that such ttfight wdiini h too dcutely, but would joyfully assent, for ik 
relieving watit; and alleviatiiig i^orfow, its cinfef pleasures are formed— -li^' 
"^ould be depfiviitg it Of itEi tnocft exquisite Sensations. Bqt the sotfl of 
sensiUlitV n^^s, iioihiti^ to display its angelic {)0W^^. It has oiity o^j^ 
feult, ofify one, by #faich society ik injurW^— ?t is a general, though fku 
fible, fhle of matnkidd, to juflge of the mind of other mei by their owif; 
Above afR, the sensitive man is apt to indufjg^^ iti this erroneous calcula- 
tion ; he feels mortifications that were neve^ suggested, insults that w^fe 
only mearit to be t^en as such by his captfods bteast, and tieglects that 
ft^b^stower nev^^ hitended. Beh too apt to judge of the actions ana 
thoii^btk of his friends,' throngh his own ex^'uisite mediutr} — ^his sensitive 

EiA sii^ Imperfections With a microscopic eye. The Motions whi^h hi^ 
iliom entertains of love and friendship, ate sol Kighly coloured, thai ^i 
reility fafls far short 6( &e ideal standard. To hid tbe cares 6f tH^ 
wjrtpld, and the petty ^ot-rox^s with which h dfeiily visits tfioi^e who d^m 
within it, ate riot borne Witfc i^iarily fbrtitdde and an' unre^mg ibii^it. tfS 
is too apt to consider himself one more beaVily afili'(fted thati lihe rest of 
his felfo^-ereatrires, to be 

'. tbe mark 
WheY4 WMyikgf nDtas with bar poUoiCd arroWtf. 

.Such a character as ihis was the poet Oowper ; the morbid melflncholy 
of whose temper hasi experienced tnfe ridicule^ and the commiserafiDnj of 
the world!, The cterangemerit of his mind was Dot the effects^ as it has 
been erroneously imagined, of religious enthusiasm — it was nothing more 
than intellectual refinement in the higbef^t rti^gree^ Prone from nature to 
meet with misfbrtune. Mis h^art was the least capa1)te <sf bearing itr hi 
early life he had the misfbrtune to be bereaved of his matemsd guide, 
which tinged his soul with a melancholy feeling, by which it was ever af- 
ter distinguished. With a soul the worst adapted for the buffeting of a pub- 
lic school, it was his misfortune to receive bis education at one. Trem- 
blingly alive to every neglect and insult, his soul recoiled with disgust on 
the tyranny that was exercised over him by the elder pupils, ^rritable 
from nature, from the many shocks had it received, his mind became now 
imbrued with a savage despondency. The pursuit of a harsh and disagree- 
able profession, in every way uncongenial to his intellectual mind, by no 
means reduced the morbid tendency. The circumstance of his seeing an 
advertisement in a newspaper, wlucb he madly believed was pointed at 
fainiy fiitally contributed to destroy the germ of happiness, that tne dictates 
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of hui celestial nati^re, in all the glow of his soul, had formerly createct^ 
and the order he received to attend before the House of Lords to be exa« 
mined respecting his fitness for the office his friends had procured him, 
completed the cHmax of his imaginary horrors. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive any thing in nature more terrifying than the horrors his vivid 
imagination created at this apparently common-place occasion. A com- 
mon mind, conscious of its powers, would feel exultation at such a distin* 
guished display. To him it appeared the climax of human suffering, and 
he accor<lingly arrived at the determination, which, in a man whose piety 
was unquestionable, appears most astonishing, and for which alienation of 
reason is the only plea that can be offered — suicide. That the morbidness 
of his temper approached to this dreadful calamity, and effectually coun- 
teracted the dictates of reason, there can be no doubt, although tKe disease 
was far from being insanity, in the fullest sense of the word. That he at- 
tempted death in various ways is well known, and the account he gives 
himself of his endeavour to put an end to his existence by hanging, is the 
most appalling description of mental sufferings we ever encountered.* 
That he was happily unsuccessful, was the mere effect of chance ; it was 
the means, however, of preventing him again repeating the unnatural act. 
A proper direction to his future studies, and the society of some amiable 
individuals, gradually soothed his troubled spirit, and this amiable man 
soon became one of the ornaments of the age. 

Those who labour under an excess of this celestial quality, are too unfit 
to mingle in the world — and therefore seek solitude, as the only sphere that 
can agree with the gloom of their souls, thereby increasing, instead of di- 
minishing, the disease (for when it has arrived at this pitch, it is nothing 
short of one). As a remedy, we would advise, both physically and 
morally, a freer intercourse with society, which will conduce to a regular 
flow of spirits, and remove that acidity of disposition, so foreign to amia- 
bility, and which is too frequently brought on by close application to books, 
and neglect of the pleasures of social life. 

Intellectual refinement may be therefore considered as the parent of all 
our pleasures, though unquestionably the promoter of many of our sorrows. 
That the former prevail, the most captions will admit ; and that the woes 
are frequently nothing mor^ than a refinement of its joys. Sensibility is 
the distinguishing barrieir that separates human beings from brutes ; the 
man who possesses it maybe said to live and breathe in ethereal' air, while 
he who has it not, experiences all the dull monotony of life, without its 
choicest enjoyments. 

^ ♦ See his Memoirs. By Himself. 
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FOREIGW AND BNOLISH EDUCATION* 

I AM a thorougb-bred Jobn Bull, and regard witb a most jealous eye every 
mnovation of tbe customs and manners of Old England, Since the con- 
clusion of the war, 1 have viewed with pain and discontent tbe prevailing 
habit of sending children abroad for the purpose of education. I. have 
seen, Mr. Merton, the genuine oak saplings oi Britain run into Lombardy 
poplars ; and tremble at the consequence likely to be expected from the 
increasing partiality manifested in the higher circles for every thing that 
bears the stamp of French manufacture, whether it regards petit maitres^ 
or tbe stripe of a robe de chambre. It was only a few evenings ago, that 
I was present at a grand discussion on this subject. There were five 
gentlemen present, besides myself, and a number of ladies, so that I was 
enabled to form a tolerably correct idea of the feeling generally enter- 
tained on this particular point. As most of the party had visited the 
principal courts of Europe, the conversation on each side was animated 
and well supported. I could not miss so excellent an opportunity of ex- 
pressing the opinion I have always entertained on this subject, and by so 
doing got, at first, set down for a Goth or a Vandal of the last century, and 
had nearly brought on myself the ill-will of all present, until, as if by in- 
spiration, one of the company, who had hitherto remained silent, rose in my 
defence, and spoke so eloquently, that the ladies began to waver, the gentle- 
men of course followed, and I became more positive than ever ; so that be- 
fore we parted, we each drew up in our minds a string of resolutions, ac- 
knowledging that it is downright folly to send children to France for edu- 
cation, and that foreign education is destructive of the morals and best in- 
terests of British subjects. 

When I first started my objections, I was called illiberal, old-fashioned, 
quizzical, and I know not what: the ladies were at me on all sides; they 
reminded me of the charms of Paris— of the lively, intelligent, little win- 
ning ways of the females of that capital ; of the military toumure of the 
men ; of their pleasing address— of their compliments — of their par/tctt/ar 
civility to married ladies ; and not last of all— of their moustaches. As it 
is a maxim with me that every one has a right to select for favourites 
every object that pleases him, I did not object to any of their fancies, 
but had nearly lost all the ground I had so bravely won, by wondering 
what the deuce there could be to admire in a man that wanted shaving ! 
A piece of presumption for which I thought I should never be forgiven. 
This singular penchant reminds me of a sight I saw the very first day of 
my dibut in Paris, in the gardens of the Tuilleries. I saw an elderhr 
French officer rub the contents of these favourite ornaments into his stLxm^ 
box — a lesson of economy worthy to be imitated by our modem exquisites. 

Many of my acquaintances have been weak enough to allow themselves 
to become victims of the mania for Foreign Education. Some have taken 
their children to Belgium, others to Paris, others to various parts of 
France, and others to Italy. Cheapness of living, and of masters, is, 
they say, their reason for going there. — ^Granted, you may probably 
live cheaper in Paris than you can in London ; but you may live m many 
beautiful and l^ghly respectable parts of England for above a third less 
than yon can in Paris. Wine and amusements are decidedly cheaper in 
France,— and the more to be lamented ; since the easy rate at which the 
eyes and mouth can be gratified creates a taste for what is ruinoUsly dear 
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at home, and renders the rotaries of pleasure unfit to live in England ; 
so true is it, that thbiisiinds of fife^ni filftilicfS have hecome perpetual 
residents on the continent, to the utter ruin of their Eoigtisb dependante | 
and of their paternal estates which are left at the mercy of agents, who 
make such returns as they think proper i-r-but this is economy ; and because 
less money is wanted abroad, it is less looked after at home. 

In this country the educatioh of young gentlemen is generally con« 
fided to the clergy ; who, being well-educated mcin, and having pursued 
dieir studies at the University, must needs have a certain decree of infor- 
mation, and be well qualified for the arduous task. Beside^, jfrom the 
general goodiiess of their moral character, and the absolute necessity 
linder which they are of giving a good and virtuous example, they are 
unquestionably, of all others, the best calculated to rear their pupils in 
the practice of rehgion and of honesty. The clergy are mostly married, 
and the youth committed to their care have the benefit oif the company 
of virtuous women, from whom they acquire a taste for select society, 
and a strong predilection for what no other nation knows the reid valud 
of — HOME. Under the roof of a Protestant clergyman the t>ority of the 
best ages is visible ; religion is the groundwork of the fabric, and pictj^ 
the peaceful monitor of the family. Away from the dangerous sphere of 
temptation, a virtuous life becomes habitual ; and accustomed to senoq/i 
and profitable study, the mind is kept from falling into inactivity, whick 
is the mother of all vices. As all the pursmts of the clergy are directed 
by the duties of their holy prbfession, their walks havp mostly chanty 
for their object ; and the religious offices which they have to perfb|rni 
cannot fail to make upon the minds of their pupils au impressidki, which 
must cling to them to tke latest hour of existence. Such advantages are 
miknownon the continent. French schools, are kept by a very infeiior 
class of men to ours, for this reason^-— that (he masters are not looked up 
to, and very seldom get into society : the best of them are nearly on 4 
footing with our commercial academists. 

It was ever the policy of the late government of f'rance, to bring up t^eir 
youth in the love of militiHry exploits, and such pursuits were directed as 
made them unfit fcr any ether profession. With an arrogant opinion o^ 
the value of their countrymen, they naturally imbibed an irresistible con- 
tempt for foreign nations, and particularly for £ng)and^. That fediiig' 
will not subside as long as the present generation exists ;> and conseqnefit 
care will of course be taken to raise the l^rench character into the youth- 
ful English breast, and to; give them a predilection fbr the pursuits and 
pastimes in which they delight, and which they esteem so s^^erior to any 
thing we can possibly produce. In instilUng these dangerous inclinations 
into the minds of the English pupils comnntted to their eare, they know 
they lower their opinion of their own country, and create such a preference 
for all that is french, that they make themselves masters o^ their feelings^ 
and turn them over to their parente decided Frenchmen in everything bui 
their names and ancestry ; and unfit for the superintendance of their fii^ 
ture dependants, and the management of their future families. . . 

Unlike the pious and amiable wives of our clergy, and the tru^y vii^* 
Otis majority of our English females, French Women have a natural |)€S- 
chant for the frivolous ; and as they cannot be ei^pected to hare im^ 
bibed other habits than those of their families and inends, tbey are in^ 
variably coquettes^ and as universally fond of* any male sfKuety rathei^ 
than that of tldeir husbands ; fer French women marry for freedom ; aid 
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Vveodmke^ sdMom .eMre vniek for them wbett miet iMiioiirlMl whii tMr 
IIM1I8S. The society which is seen hy keepers of seminariclB in Palis n 
by BO mesas select : it is expected that the p«pils who are admitted to 
the drnwinguToora wUl at aU times appear as Frenchman ; and no pains 
are spared to disfigure the youths who are doomed to pass the ordeal/ 

It cannot be supposed that the French are very anxious to strengthen 
in the minds of their pupils their attachment to the Protestant relighm, 
or that they take great pains to get them instructed in religious subjects^ 
or in tibe ivactice of reltgioits principies : on the contrary, they take 
every possible opportunity of skiking their faith, and endeavour to con- 
vert t»»n to their own more amoenient and more objectionable worship, 
as has been proved on several occasions; particularly in the metnou' 
rabfe affur of the daughters of Mr« Loveday, and in the conversi<m of 
tm Englishmen in Paris a short time ago» The liiss^ the grand cle^ 
rioal buffoonery, the hypocritical professions, and the admiration of the 
French on such transformations, prove beyond a doubt the importance 
they attach to the conquests, and ought to serve as timely warning to the 
pemeos who send their sons to French schools. 

Frenchwomen have a native levity, which they call wuwti, and which^ 
when played off with an intention to please, seldom Mis to produce a fa* 
vourable impression. The badinage of eontinental omiversation is a keen 
poiaoD to the veins of an EngHshman :-^it runs Hke nagie through Ms 
Benrfs blood, and there leaves a ^utalvemmi, which he does Hot discover 
HBtfl be retnms to his native fire-side ; When be finds his countrywomen 
Ml tad inanimate, misses the flirtings of the Parisian bdles^ siglM fur 
their pert looks, afld vows his children shall be educated in Fravce> tbsft 
th^ may not be so stupid as their Engli^ neighboom. 

Ask any young gentleman, on his return froiti Paris:, niiat amnsed him 
OMNit, he will tell you, ** The Palais JRoyc/,^' winch is no more nor less than 
tbe hot-bed of iniquity, where every crime that ever disgraced the nanM of 
nsan or woman ia practised with nn^ttilif— where the very airyou Inreaithe 
in peUuted with abonunable prostittttion— ^vhere beings lost to every fec^ 
ing of shame are encouraged and courted^-^wliere blaspiKisy is rsceivoii 
as pleasantry— > where hnnum nature is seen in all its worst defnrssi^es : 
adnd yet,it is in this very ph^ee that our countrytiMa kaikthtir wi^ss< toMt 
daughters ; and here you see young Englishmen, not out of their Isene^ 
gnzlng wiUi ecstacy at the painted forms of the daoghAers of perditiob ! 
And these are the; scenes which, if the present rage cantouieydre t6 be kit» 
trodveed inte London I The nndnigfat walks of wUch the fVeStb sre w» 
find^ and la which the English are sudi constant votaries^ arn equaUy daik- 
g ot an s — they are filled with frailty ; and the eye becomes so* accuc^med 
talaok aflev these Muswe objects, that it &ncies all scenes irksome 
idMffe tlio goddess oi debanchery does not preside* What thnrit you of 
tbis fisr a school for hmbands ? and what tiunk you "mil be the fsrt^^ d#tb# 
wtasus females who beeosse the wives, of men edaeatexft in the fiishiso^ 
able school of refined vices ? 

In ft polilieal point of view, foreign education is equally fhttili to the best 
i ntoies ts of Eng^h snbjectsw The pleasure* and. pursuits of which thrf 
bosome m^im^r are not to be ppscured in; tbo country ^ and thejr wifl co»*- 
ae^pently either liiw mostly in London, or some: fashionaMe watering-* 
pinse^ Of dicy wdll soon, get ^edi of England^ and setoro to* tbe contkioflt^ 
mdey pteCencoof soenomy^ and the comitry witt kse the' benefit of iMr 
hkoms^ Vbe inmon^ss of nAifdntiieyhnocHtiieiiBo votsniEffi on tiio c^m 
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tinenty "will of course stick by them at home ; and where Tirtue ce^Ases to 
preside real hooour will never dwell, therefore no dependance can be 
placed upon them ; and they will always be inclined to favour France, 
even at the expense of their native land ; and to promote the interests 
of the religion which their frail neighbours practise, and which does not 
interfere with their criminal pursuits. 

In a national point of view, the introduction of foreign education is 
equally baneful and destructive. The pomp and parade of foreign courts 
will create a desire for similar extravagances at home; Their habitual 
neglect of the duties of the Sabbath will prevent their giving a proper 
example to the lower classes, and will eventually go towards undermining 
the best interests of the church and the honour of the state. The morab • 
which they bring home will ere long be adopted by their more immediate 
friends, and loosen the national character. The better sense of the uncon- 
. taminated classes will of course make them feel an unconquerable con* 
tempt for their foreign absentees, and they will cease to look up to them 
for representation. 

I would adk, are those educated in a foreign soil, and only acquainted 
with the disposition and character of the inhabitants, on the return to the 
land of their forefathers, fit to govern the tenants and peasantry of their 
patertial estate ? I affirm they are not, and these are my reasons : — ^The 
lower orders of the French are grossly ignorant, and accustomed to be 
treated like slaves ; whilst people of the same class in this country have a full 
knowledge of their liberties, and are in all respects more educated and 
enlightened : the one, passive observers of the affairs of the state; and the 
others, active and co-operating members of the community, having a 
right to vote and to take a share in such occurrences as are likely to a£fect 
their interests, or to have the least influence on their welfare. To vainly 
boast of national grandeur, when the subject (who forms the great mass 
of the people) is enslaved, and subservient to the will of an absolute 
monarch, or of a servile ministry, is to boast of national disgrace ; and of the 
ignorance of a multitude, who are content to do as they are bid, without: 
daring so much as to raise an opposing voice to the acts^of those who are 
careless of the liberties of the subject, and accustomed to look upon as 
traitors such as have spirit to shake the lawless fetters by which' they are 
bound. 

Why need the nations of the continent resort to the new system of 
National Education? Vain, — ^unmanly trifling with the liberties of a 
nation ! Do they mean to enlighten the people by giving them an insight 
into matters of state, — ^by giving them the power to avail themselves of 
that education to improve their situation, and become free acting mem- 
bers of society ? No ; the system of education which is prevalent oo 
the continent is calculated to unman the best of men,— to lower them 
below the level of what men should be, and to instil into their minds a 
carelessness about the welfare of their country, which must, at some 
time or other, occasion its downfall. 

Be not mistaken — ^I am not advocating the cause of republicanism or 
rebellion ;— I seek not to draw the subject from the sovereign, or to lessen 
the influence of ministers of state ; but I maintain, that freedom of action 
is necessary for the complete development of the faculties of man ; and . 
that no king can know the real worth and sentiment of the subject, but 
when he has liberty of speech, freedom of action ; and is not awed by the 
system of eiptotioge which is universal on the continent, and which,. Uiank 
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God, we know not in this dear country of onrs. Liberty is the heart and 
soul of an Englishman: — ^he has a right to be heard, and will speak when 
he likes. He rails at men in office, freely censnres the public acts of the 
king, and would instantly rise against unlawful oppression ; but, where 
is there a man so loyal ?— Find me a man so ready to shed his hearths 
blood for his royal family ;— shew me the nation that will come forward to 
a man in defence of king and country, as a genuine Englishman will, and 
I will tell you what nation has a right to be imitated, and which should be 
the last to copy from its neighbours. Is there one single thing that can be 
necessary to the happiness of an Englishman that he has not at home ?— 
Not one ! Nature, in her bounty, seems to have blessed him above all 
men : he is free, — he is respected, — ^he is feared by sea and by land ; 
be is honourable, just, honest, charitable brave, and loyal; and what 
would he have more ? His countrywomen are matchless for their chastity 
and beauty ; his children are vigorous, and blooming with health ; his 
country yields to none in cultivation, scenery, and fertility ; his house is 
bis castle, and his liberties an invincible tower of strength ; and yet it is 
this favoured of all men — ^this free and enviable being, that risks the loss 
of all that his ancestors bled for, by taking his children to France, and, by 
giving them foreign masters, allows them, like so many vipers, to instil 
their stings into the youthful breasts of their pupils, and to bury their 
venom so deeply in their minds, as to destroy the vital spark, which, if 
cherished at home, would have grown into the holy flame which should 
animate the heart of every son of Britain. Happy — thrice happy man, 
who sees the danger which fashion puts in his way ! Happy the son,— 
the father, — the husband, — and the subject, who escapes the threatened 
danger; — his days will be days of peace ; — his life will be a life of honour 
and integrity ; his heart will cling to his wife, — ^his child,-T-his parents,— 
his home, — his country ; he will feel for its welfare ; he will be the glory 
of this land, and the father of his tenants. — Why need 1 waste time in 
saying what he would be ? — He will be an Englishman — such 
AS AN Englishman should be!!! Heaven grant that many may 
still remain of the good old stock, and that they may take the warning 
before it be too late. 



SONNET. 



Wren, after hours of lonely listle 

Or mournful meditation, the gay voices 
Of those we lore, and linger after, bless 

Our sweetl^-surtled ears, oh ! how rejoices 
Each quick'nmg pulse and thrilling vdn, as though 

Th' ungenial firost of solitude till then 
Had check'd the heart's tide in its mirthsome flow, 

But now let loose each dancing wave again 
To revel om like a spring stream, and catch 

Life, Ugfat, and warmth, from every thing around it ; 
Nor to pass aught unheedingly, but snatch 

A kiss from each flower of the banks that bound it ! 
So flies the soul, like a young flock unpenned. 
All joy, alKfondhiess, to the welcome nrieud. 
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lTia])%! ib«M^! 

And all earth is gay, 
' For at last old Winter is quite away : 
He- fingered awAile in hie cloak of snow, 
lio fee the deHcate pnmfoee Uaw; 
He saw it, and made mo Ibogei stay~- 

Ajodnowitis^Maj! itisiMayi! 

It is May '• it is May ! 
And we bless the day 
When we first delightedlyso can say. 
Apitt bad. beama amidst ber showws, 
Yet bare w^re ber gardens, and.colcbbcr. bowen ; 
And her ^wn woold blight, and her snule b«timyr-* 
But now it is May ! it is May ! 

It is Mhy ! itis May f 
And t^e sksdiireBt spray 
Holds 1^ a few leaves to theiripening-raQf ; 
And the birds sing fearlessly out on.high« 
For there is not a cloud in tne calm Uue sfajF : 
And the villagers pin their roundelay — 
For, oh ! it i» May^! it is May ! 

It is May! it.is-Miy! 
And the flowais o^y' 
The beams which alone aie mora bngfit fhtSk thay^: 
^p they spring at the touch of the son, 
Ai)d>q9'niiig their fiweet eyes, one by one, 
Ia4i laoi^r ol-beaut^ they seem all to si^«>~ 
AndofQwiiimM— TibMay! itti»Miqr!^ 

It is May ! it is JVIay ! 
And detights that lay 
GlfilFd'and't enchain'd beneath Winter's sway, 
BtealLibith.^ain o'er thio kin^fiagwral; 
And soften end soothe it, and bless it whole : 
Oh ! thoughts more tender than words convey. 
Sigh out — It is May ! it is May ! 



SONNET. 

I FEEL a dearth of objects for th& eye. 

Of my imagination to behold, 
Compare, arrange, transferm, and beautify.. 

My thoughts, long penofcl in a doll dty^'s fold^ 
Have lost their mem'ry, and almost their love^ 
Of what they once could proudly pme abore 
All the gilt prison-walls of social life. 
Scenes <^ pure nature, of green, earthy atad ware 
Blue as heaven's arch, whoae base it seems to lave : 
Trees, brooks, and grottos^ and the radiant strife 
Of sun and shower, whose conflict is morer^ 
With hues of beau^, than the mostcloudlaasicalaft 
Sweet sights like these make, the song flow lik» balm^ 
And win for the blest bard th' unsought, yet welcome, palm. 
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i:he mak of »PIKIT. 



To be a man of spirit, in ^ne faskionahle aoceptalioQ o^tfae tmn, k |a W 
possessed of the acm^ of perfeeiion. We th^refiNTe very natii»all}B ask, 
Wiial is necessary to acquire so euinenla di^linctioB ^ Is it honour^ ge- 
nerosity of feeling, superiority of initeltect, delicacy of sentimeat, CNra, love 
o£ justice ? tbose yirtnes and qualities WMqIi spreada bnUiavk^ OTer tbe 
dnU path of life, and lift the soul above the petty sorrows and bitterness of 
^ i¥orld ? such being, aflerall that has been saidby melapbyaieiaBs and 
philosophers, the only natural li^ws, the connecting ties that keep men to- 
gether in the union o^ social life. No, these qualities are by no mean» ne- 
cessary; in fact, they would be inconsistent with the character <^a^^ man 
of spirit" A man that was known to be actuated by such sentiments^ 
and endowed with such qualities, would he immediately accused of u^otift'ng' 
spirit, that rock upon which the hc^ of many a family hath ^Ht. It is, 
therefore, not that spirit of humanity which ought to glow in the^ bosom 
of every man who wishes to be respected and endeared by his fellow-crea- 
tures — that spirat from whose germ spring a thousand good^qualities^ and 
whick haabeeoi creatm of all tbe good t^t ever exahed or immortalized 
man: no, *tis a quahty of the mind, both dastapdly and unworthy, the 
possession of which sfsemsto be the highest ambition of the generality of 
the. young men of the present day. 

"£6 be s^ maA of spirit, education would not only be complete mmeees^ 
sary, hut also out of chs»'acter ; lor what can be more indicative of a want 
o£ spiri^ than a habit of poring ov^ books, or spoiMng the eyes with 
Greek characters s^ mathematical problems ?. However^ a show of it is 
not to, be demised' (^- Aim), and he accordingly accumulates a ranety of 
phraj^a which have some relation to the French and Italian* languages, 
though, tp obtain the character of a linguist, his.first ende^yonr is to get 
acquaiuUed with the slang" of the stable : the boxing-ring follows ; then 
the last of these treasures of acquisition— the garbli^ of the ti^f^ Afl. 
soon as he isreleai^ed from thetrammelsi of the Umversity, where he dis- 
tinguishes himself only by being expelled, or by the many narrow escapes 
he has had of thie point of notoriety, his first care istpsee lifci With 
tkese intentions, he exhibits bis prowess by knocking down a feeble 
watchman, and scampering away £pom his pursuers. Ik) upset an- old 
woman^s apple-stall — knoek, and run aws^, at doors during night — steal 
the. number plates off- hackney-coaches, — ^though they ma^ seem childish 
and insipid amusements to some commpn-place minds, to htm are bold and 
spirited achievements. Having indulged himself in these intellectual pur* 
suite till they want a farther zest, he proclaims to all around he is going 
en^ his travels ; Paris is, of course, the centre of attraction — ai^ the 
unmeaning frivolities and disgusting licentiousness of that dissipated me- 
tropolis, fe a heart i^ready polluted; a taste prematurely depraved^ 

He has hitherto stopped short of crime, but morality or reflection at 
Paris would be symptoms of English mauvais honte, and as much out of 
place as boots and biick-skins in a drawing-room. Perhaps, a few lurking 
sparks of independence still remain in his breast, and he can but ill recon-* 
cile himself to the emptiness and insipidity he meets every where around 
him ; but a contempt of the enjoyments of social life, sacrifices every ge- 
nerous feeling, and he becomes an Englishman only by name, and a French- 
o^an by every vice that disgraced his nation. It is proverbial in Paris, 
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that there are none so really abandoned and depraved aa the English are 
there; such are universally despised by the light-hearted Gauls, and their 
acquaintance Is only coveted, as the miners value the dirt, for the sake of 
the gold that is concealed within it. There are some people unfashionahk 
eiiough to believe, that spirit, like honour, is a beautiful sentiment of 
the mind, that propels its owner towards the achievement of noble actions, 
and prevents him from the commission of any thing mean or disgraeefoL 
A mim who possesses a spirit, one would hardly think, would be under an 
obligation to another. But yet we have known men of spirit condescend 
lo wear the clothes of their tailor, and call them their own, forgetting they 
never have^ nor do they ever intend^ to pay for them. There are some 
who have condescended to cringe and fawn, and perhaps ruin a shop- 
keeper, and borrow money without ever having the intention of returning 
it : and at last, after all condescension, to accept of an asylum supported 
at the public expense. Some may be simple enough to suppose, that to 
obtain the distinction of a ^* man of spirit,'* (that being the height of the 
ambition of so many,) is attended with many difficulties. There is 
no man, according to the present arrangement of things, who has it not in 
his power to become one of these heroes. Rank does not signify, for the 
nobleman who glories in spending double his income, and the private soldier, 
who prides himself that '* his pay won't find him in drink," are included 
under the same denomination. He has but one simple course to pursue, 
and that is, in the first instance, to discard from his breast every honour- 
able and manly feeling. The removal of these imfashionable appendages 
will leave a foundation worthy of the structure. He should then acquire a 
knowledge of the language of beggars and thieves in their respectable 
avocations, denominated ^o^A. In manners to be the gentleman, wonld be 
contemptible, or, in his own elegant term, a spooney — ^the knowing jerk 
of the coachman — the sly address of the pick-pocket — should be acquisi- 
tions, in his eyes, far superior to the accomplishments of England and 
France united,-— to be the terror of watchmen, and the never-failing sub- 
ject of police reporters, the height of his glory.* But something more is 
to be done — he must bear the reputation of being a gay man. If he has 
art enough in his composition to take advantage of the weakness or con- 
fidence of the opposite sex, he does not hesitate either on seduction or 
adulteiT. But if, as is generally the case, he is despised by them as an 
insignincaM and contemptible creature, on whom neither affection norfiuth 
can be placed, slander and detraction perform what dissimulation and sel- 
fishness cannot. A woman's character, in his hands, is like one living in 
an infectious clime ; it may escape poZ/uf ton, but no one will have any com- 
munication with it in future. It is also necessary that a *^ man of spirit" 
should run in debt, which is an enviable distinction ; to defraud his credi- 
tors, and screen himself from the bailiffs that are in pursuit of him, is in* 
cnmbent on him, till the Insolvent Act, a voyage to America or the Isle of 
Man, frees society from its curse, and his country from one of her greatest 
pests ! 

* W^itbin tbe last six months, it is an autbenticated feet, that one morning, a 
nobleman^ a baronety and a member of parliament^ were bronght from the watdi- 
house, before a magistrate, for a riot, such as ringing of bells, singing and shonting 
in the streets, &c. 6lc. 
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Drawn, tof WTH. CartoiOd. 



TagtKTtd by Iff Si 



■fh.' abnrpt apppol elcciriftrd "her thought; 

She look'd to 'Scoy'jk 45 if its aid she sou^hl; 
Dried hsstify the tear-drops from her cheelc. 
And si^iifled 'die "vxjW she could not speak. 

Ltmdcn. imUAM CBARLT027 WSZOBTSHAtmusta-Mm: 
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NEW BOOKS^ 
WITH CRITICAL NOTICES. 

7%eddrie,'^A domestic Tale, and other Poems, ly Thomas Campbell. LoogiUBB^ 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, ftud Greeu. 

The name of Campbell has been so longf associated with the poetry of oar coustry, 
and tbe prodnctions of his genius are so well known, that it is unnecessary, in thia 
place, to enter upon any elaborate disquisition on the nature and extent of his talentt. 
In the prosecution jof that part of our plan, in which we intend to remark upon the 
writings and gei^s of celebrated liTing poets, we shcdl again introduce the author 
of the ** Pleasures of Hope" to the notice of our readers ; an intention which super, 
aedes the necessity of any prolonged observations in speaking of the work before us. 
The poem we have just named, and << Gertrude of Wyoming,*^ had long placed 
Mr. Campbell beyond the reach of the yesgeance of Tlndictire, criticism^ 
They, in &ct, had placed him in the foremost ranks of liring bards ; and his ^ Lo» 
chiel's Warning," and <' Hohenlinden,** those offsprings of the dtvinest enthutiasmy 
were, and will contimle to be, looked upon as unsurpfMised by any poet living or dead. 
Hit minor poems (minor jonly in length) breathed a purity of feding, and exhibited 
an elegance of expression, which stamped them as master-productions. With these 
effusions before them, our countrymen had long had an elevated opinion of Mr. 
Campbeirs powers : and when -the death of the lamented Byron announced to them 
that the master-spirit of the age had rushed to its native' tdcies, the mind naturally 
turned to Campbell as the being who should fill that niche in the audience-chamber of 
the mansion of fame, which had been occupied by so glorious a predecessor. The 
announcement of Theodric, under such circumstances, was calculated to rouse the 
expectation of thousands-— and it did rouse it. We, among others, looked forward to 
the day of publication with the most intense anxiety; and it is now our painful- 
duty to state that we have read the work, and are disappointed in those hopes which 
had be«it so strongly excited. Perhaps the high character which we had assigned 
to it in our imagrmation, has done much towai^s lessening it in our estimation. |t . 
is observable in the actions of the human mind, that if things fall-beneath our ex- 
pectation, they, at the same time, sink beneath their true value; and on this principle 
it may be that we consider Theodric has added but little to the high reputation, as % 
poet, which its author already possessed. 

' llieodric is a domestic tale, and, as such, does not admit of those fine bursts of 
enthusiasm, for which many of Campbell's earlier poems are distinguished. It is in 
the battle array, where 

" The field of the dead rushes red on the sight/* 
where tlie thousands 

^ Are true to the last of ^tat blood and their breath, 
Andi like reapers, descend to the harvest of death :'* 

f t i0 in mourning over the vanquished, when <^ the thunders are hushed,*' and ■ -f 

'< The red eye of battle is shut in despair," 

that the genius of Campbell rushes forth from its secret recesses. It is in scenes like 
these that we behold the divine emanations of his mind, and the victorious warring* 
of his spirit. He must be upon hills where the breeze is as free as his own soul, or 
upon the giant steep, where are collected 

" The gathered winters of a thousand years ;" 

or on the blood*stained deep, 

" Where each gun. 
From its adamantine Ups, 
Spreads a death-shade round tl\e ships, 
Uke the hunricane scllpse 
Of the sun '* 

Vol. IV. , B 
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2 CAMPBELL'S THfiODEIC« 

ere we 0911 Miold the mlgbtiness of his spirit* It is then that we witness the poet 
rising oitt or the cirdumstaBces which affect the m^« It is then liiat the ichild of 
song rises, tike a phoenix, from a fonh which hppears divested of Rd fordier attri- 
butes. A domestic tale is not ealculated to call forth the wilder passions; and heiice> 
Theodric is not a poem in which CampbellV powers can be powerfully deyeloped. 
The poem conunences thus : 

" 'Twas sunset, and the Kanz des Vaches was sung» 

And lig hte -w e re o'er th' Hehretian mountains flungy 

That gave the glacier tops their richest glow, 

And tmged the lakes like molten gold below. 
* WannA flush'dtiie wonted regions of the storm, 

Where, {^iceniz-like, you saw the eagle's form, 
t That high in Hea? Vs TermiHon wheel'd and soat'd. 

Woods nearer frown'd, and cataracts dash'd and roar'dy 

From heights brouaed by the bounding bouquetiji ; 

H^^ tiidLling roam'd the long-drawn vales between. 

And hamletB glitter'd white, and gardens floorish'd green.' 

Twas transport to inhale the bright sweet air ! 

The mountain-bee was rerdling in its g^are. 

And roving with his minstrelsy across 

The soenteid wild weeds', and enamell'd moss. 

EarA's features so harmoniously were link'd>^ 

She seem'd one great g^ad fonn, with life instinct. 

That felt Hear'n's ardent breath, and smiled below 

Its flm^ of lore, with consentaneous glgw. 

A gothic church was near ; the spot arotmd 
Was beautiful, ev'n though sepulchral ground ; 
For there nor yew nor cypress spread their gloom. 
But roses blossom'd by each rustic tomb. 
Amidst them one of spotless marble shone— • 
A maid^'s grave — and *twa& inscribed thereon. 
That young and loved she died whose dust was there." 

Thin is ttiEoeedingly beikutiful. The earlier part of the passage is « scene wortby 
the j;>evel;L of £Mvator Rosa. The concluding verses are simple and affecting. 

"' Ves," said my comrade, " young she died, and fair ! 
, Grace form'd her, and the soul of gladness play'd 

Once in the blue eyes of that mountain-maid : 
■ Her fingers witch'd the chords they pass'd along. 
And her lips seem'd to kiss the soul in song : 
Yet woo'd, and worshiped as she was, till few 
Aspired to hope, 'twas sadly, strangely true, 
That h^rt, the martyr of its fondness, bum'd 
And died of love that could not be retum'd.^' 

The last line annouhces the tenor of the tale. Julia, for such was the name of this 
noble' creature, was the victim of an affection for one whose faith was plighted to 
another. She was the daughter of (i» old Helvetian, who dwelt 

*' Where yonder castle shines ^ 

O'er clustering trees and terrace-mantling vines. 
As gay as ever, the laburnum's pride 
Waves o'er each walk where she was wont to glide." 



She, midst these rocks inspired with feelings strong 
By mountain-freedom — music — fancy — song, 
Herself descended firom the brave in anns. 
And conscious of romance-inspiring charms. 
Dreamt of heroic beings ; hoped to find 
Some extant spirit of chivalric kind ; 
And scorning weallb, look'd cold ev'n on the cli^m 
Of manly worth, that lack'd the wreath of famfe. 
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And much her UkeneflB bodi in mind and m<»W, 
',.. > . Had gone, poor boy I in soldiership to shine. 

And bore «n Austrian bannef on the Rhine. : .. *^. i 

'Twas when, ahtf ! our empire's evil star 

Shed all the plagues, without the pride, of war ; . 

When patriots Wed, and bitterer anguish cross d 

Our brave, to die in battles ibuily lost. 

The youth wrote home the rout of many aday ; 

Yet stiU he said, and still with truth could say, 

One corps had over made a vaKant stand, — , , „ 
The corps in which he served,— Theodi^ic 8 band. 

ThiB Theodric is theheroof the tale, ^^olph, Julia's brother, sei^TeBi^^ 
banner; and in his letters to his friends he describes, in glowing teriAs, his leader s 
'norlh, 

« With such hyperboles of youthfil style 

As made his parents dry their tears and smile : 

But diflferently fur his words impress'd 

A wondering sister's well-believing breast ;— 

She caught th' iUusion, West Theodric a name, 
^ And wildly magndfied his wofth and fame; 

Rejoicing life's reality oontain'd 

One, heretofore, her fancy had bat feign d, , - ^^^ 

Whose love couldmake her proud; and time «wl imance 

To passioii raised that day-dream of romance. 

flii., we beg leave to think, is luther unnatural. "I^l?* j\J?;f?i^i;S^^ 
^e^espect forone who had been described as Jf^i^^^andly to h^ ^rother,^^^^ 
It all extVaordinary ; but, taking into consideration that he ^^^^f ^t^^^^ 
mander, that he WLJ, consequently, far removed from her ^^J^' ?f *.J^^^^^ 
nerer. sUn the being who ^Ss thus described ; it <l<>f «^PP^'^^^ J^^Xer, ha 
she should possess for him so strong ^^ ^f f *i^°- .^^ ^^."t^^J^S 
the should be in love with him, and the poet has made her mlove accoraingijr. 

Udolph at length is wounded ; but 

" L> time, the stripling, vigorous and h««l'^» 
Resumed his barb and banner in the field. 

Peace is ultimately restored ; and Udolph pr^«res to4fetiini to his borne. 

" How light his footsteps crush'd St. Gothard's snows ! 
How dear seem'd ev'n the waste and wild Shreckhom, 
Though wrapt in clouds, and ftowning as in secro 
Upon a downward world of pastoral charms ; 
Where, by the very smell of dairy-farms, 
And fragrance from the mountain- herbage blown. 
Blindfold his native hills he could have known ! 

His coming down yon lake,— his boat in view 
Of windows where love's fluttering kerchief flew,— 
The anns ^read out for him— the tears that burst,— 
('Twas Julia's, 'twas his sister's met hnn hist :) 
Their pride to see war's medal at his breast, ^^ 
And all their r^ture's greeting, may be guess d. 

Udolph brtog, with hi^ the picture of hi, duef ; .J^^^^^J^^'Zis S*U°' 
fiV Vf^md, and spends hip time v^ry com&rtably in ^*°1'^„S ' 

•^CT^ghtf fleeuVand learning's beauteous bowers ;" for we are tola 
" These he had vifflted, with wonder's smile/' 

This line, «.d it is not the only sud. we ^f^ P°'-|,tel:s^^^;J^r«;rth" 
thy of the writer. We should not havedeemed ^^^f^ ^ seyeralinrtwices. 
-,ront of energy in any single line or passage ; »«* ^^J* ^nbeU appears to have 
as ourteaders will perceiye a. wego on, in ^^ ^r. <^pbeU app^ 
been aiceediBgly deficient in that spirit and vigour for wuicn »» prvuu 
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4 CAUPftBLX^S TBBODRIC. 

b«en oharaoCertied} Ibaty as we before ttated, the nature Of the poem dded notfttefl 
of a deyelopment of the aixthor*8 more striking energies. 

Theoctric, during his sojourn in England, witnesses an illuminatioB. Among 
the throng of carriage which pass him, there is one in -which 

^ "He remarked a lovelier mien 

Than e'er his thoughts had shaped, or eyes had seen : 
The throng detained her till he rein'd his steed, 
' And, eie Sie beauty pass'd, had time to read 
Hie motto and the aims her caniage bore." 

These fighting men make sad havoc among female heartf In time of peace; 
nd TSieodric appears to have possessed a full share of soldter-like ezecution. 
*' He sought^— he won her — and resolved to make 
His future home in England for her sake.'* 

We are teft in the dark, as to the means of his introduction to her ) but be 
mat introduced it seems, and we suppose we must be content with a knowledge 
9t the fact. 

'* Yet, ere they wedded, matters of concern 
To Cesar's court commanded his return, 
A season's space, — and on his Alpine way, 
He reach'd Uiose bowers, that rang with joy that day : 
The boy was half beside himself,— the sire. 
All frankness, honour, and Helvetian fim^ 
Of Speedy parting would not hear him ^>eak ; 
And tears bedewd and brightened Julia's che^." 

Iflth this happy luid hospitable fomily, he promised to reside a month; oadtlie 
f laddened Julia shone forth in all the majesty of her loveliaesa. 

**■ Fair Julia seem'd her b^tother's soffcen'd sprite-— 
A gem reflecting Nature's puiest light, — 
And with her graceful wit Uiere was inwrought 
A wildly sw€ei unworldliness of thought » 
That ahnost child* like to his kindness drew. 
And twin with Udolph in his friendship grew. 
But did his thoiu[hts to love one moment range 1 
No ! he who had loved Cokstance could not change ! 
Besides, till grief betray'd her undesiffU'd, 
, Th' unHkely thought could scarcely reach his imnd. 
That eyes so young on years like his should beam 
Unwoo'd devotion back for pure esteem. 

. True she sane to his very soul, and brought 
Those trains beroie him of luxuriant tboufht. 
Which only Music's Heav'n-bom art can bring. 
To sweep across the mind with angel wing. 
Once, as he smiled amidst that waking trance. 
She paused o'ercome : he thought it might be chance,' \ 
And, when his first suspicions dimly stole, 
Kebuked them back like phantoms from Wa soul. 
But, when he saw his caution gave her pain. 
And kindness brought suspense's rack again, 
J'aith, honour, friendship, boond him to uumask 
Truths which her tunid fondness fear'd to ask." 

The effect which this dreadful explanation had on the filings of lulia Is beantl. 
fnlly described. It is the exquisite perfection of grief ; it is the opening of the soid'tf 
flood-gates 5 it is Campbell himself stepping once more before us. 

" And pride, like that of one more woman-grown. 

Enlarged her mien, enrich'd her voice's tone. ' ' 

'Twas then she struck the keys, Snd music made 

That mock'd all skill her hand bad e'er displayed : 

Inspired and warbling, rapt from things around, 

ShShKdi'dthe vJBiy Museof m9gic8ound> - 
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Fiiliit%:l& fouDd Um foniis of Joy imd woe. 
Until tbe mind's eye saw them mdt a^d glow. 
Her dosing strain composed and calm sheplay'd. 
And sanff no words to elTe its pathos aid ^ 
But grief seem'd ling'rmg in its lengthened sweD, 
And like so many tears the triddmg touches felf 

The mom arriyee for Theodric*s departnre, and Julia 
" Lingering at her window* long snnrey'd 
His boat's last ^impses melting into shade. 

Theodric n>ed to Austria, and achiered 

His journey's oiyect. Much was he relieved 

When Udolph's letters told that Julia's mind 

Had borne his loss firm, tranquil, and resisnM. 

He took the Rhenish rout to Eneland, hi^ 

Elate with hopes, — fulfiUM then: eortasy. 

And interchanged with Constance's own breath 

The sweet eternal tows that bound their faith/* : 
Tbeodiic continues^ for a time, to enjoy his full share of domestic felicity ^ but 
at length the quiet scene is changed, and his proud spirit longs again to mingle in 
the battle. 

'<,For war laid waste his native land once morOi 

And Geiman honour bled at ev'ry pore. 

Oh ! were he there, he thought, to rally badL 

One broken band, or pierish in the wrack ! 

Nor think that Constance sought to move or melt 

His punwse : like herself she spoke and felt : — 

' Your fame is mine, and I will bear all woe 

' Except its loss !— but with you let me go 

' To arm jon {or, to embrace you from the fight ; 

' Harm will not reach me— hazards will deUght I' 

He knew those hazards better ; one campaign 

In England he conjured her to remain. 

And uie eipress'd assent, although her heart 

In secret hadresolved tkijf should not^part. 

Horw oft the wisest on misfortune's shelves 
Are wieck'd by errors most unlike themselves I 
Thai little fault, that fraud of love's romance, 
JTuU plan's oonceafanent, wrought their whole mischance.*' 

At this part of the story onr interest was rather strongly excited ; we expected 
aome powerfiilly interesting scenes arising out of Constance's resolntion ; but all 
that we learn is, that prior to Theodric's departure she left him on a visit to her 
friends, that some letter was mislaid, and that she came back to him again. In the 
mean time, Udolph arrives in England, and brings with him tidings of the near 
approach of the death-hour of his sbter. 

'* And all for which she now, poor sufferer ! sight. 
Is ODce to see Theodbic ere uie dies." 

Conatanoe, instead of feeling those pangs of Jealonsy, which an^ H desire might 
hare excited, urged her Theodrio to fly to the heart4>r«icen Jnlia. 
** Pair l^eing ! with what sympathetic grace 
She heard, bewaU'd, and pleaded Julia's case ; 
Implored he would her dying wish attend, 
' And so,' she said, * to-morrow with your friend ; 
I'll wait for your return on England's diore. 
And theii we'll cross the deep and part no more." 

*« With Udolph then he reach'd the house of woe. 

That winter's eve how darkly Nature's brow 
Scowl'd on the scenes it lights so lovely now I 
The tempest, raging o'er £e realms of ice, 
dhook fragments ma the rifted preci{nce ; 
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• C^MPBRI^If'S^THBODSfC. 

And whilst theirfaUiag echoed ii^ ih9 WM; 
The wolTs long how) hi disoMl cUflPprd jom'd, 
While white you water^s foam WM nifled ip ckHids 
That whirPd like spirits w^thng ip th(^ nhimdA 2^ 
Without was NatiM^e's elev^ntal din— r 
And beauty dii^d, and friendship. w^> within t 

Sweet Julia, though her fat^ was fini^h^d half, 
Still knew him-~smiled on him with feeble laugh — 
And blest him, tiU she dmw her latest sigh ! 
But lo ! while Udolph^s hursts of agony, 
And age^s tremulous wailmes, round him xose. 
What accents pierced him deep^ yet thai^ those ! 
'Twas tidings-«»by his iEnglish messenger 
Of CoNSTANCE--*brief and teniUe they were? 
She still was living when the page set out 
From home, but whether ppw wits left in doiibU" 

*' Fast hurrying homeward, night nor day hie slept. 
Till, launched at sea, he dreamt that his soul's sion* 
Clung to him on a bridge of ice, pale, faint, 
" 0*er cataracts of blood. - Awake, he bless'd 

The shore ; nor hope left utterly his breast. 
Till ^aching home, terrific omen ! there ' ' 
The straw-laid street preluded his despair — 
The servant's loolc — the table tiiat revealM 
His letter sent to Constance last, still seal'd. 
Though speech and hearing left him, told too dear 
That he had now to suffer — ^not to fear. 
He felt as if he ne'er should cease to feel — 
A wretch live-broken on misfortune's wheel : 
Her deatVa caute — he might make his peace with Heaven, 
Absolved from guih, but never self-forgiven." 

There is some mystery in all this which w^ cannot 4ivi]»e. Thep^ric sets off to 
Julia with Constance's consent, lenTing the latter in infect he^Uh \ waA he is scarcely 
a moment in the house, which he. has travelled hun^eds of miles to reach, wken a 
messenger follows upon his heels, stating that Constance is either dying, or dead ; 
he posts home, finds that she is no moi^e, andihenmceineshiniself of being ^ her death's 
«ause." How! where? when? are the ^estions which naturally suggest themselves. 
It is true, Theodric, on his return, Bieets with a sister of Cbwtance who thus 
addresses him : 

" "Twto blame,' she said, * I shudder to i?eja^ 

But none of yours, that caused our diurling's fate; 

Her mother (must I call her such X) for«s9,w, 

Should Constance leave the land, she would withdraif 

Our House's charm against the world's neglect*— 

The only gem that drew it some rei^)ect. 

Hence, when you went, she came and vainly sp^e 

To change her purpose — grew incensed, and broke 

With execrations from her kneeling child. 

StluBt not ! yoi^r Migd from her knee rose mild, 

Fear'd that die should not kng the scene oudive. 

Yet bade ev'n you th' umiatural oia^ 4n;giv9. ' 

Till then her ailment had been slight, or none ; 

But fast she droop'd, and fatal pains came on* 

Foreseeing their event, she dilated 

And sign'd these words for you." 
This, however, does not solve th^ mystery. It seems difficult t04ioiiceive, why Con- 
stance's mother should be in such ^ passion alt an act which was not to have takes 
place until Theodric returned once more to England. A^d that Coniita&ce should take 
it into her h^id to die in consequence of the scolding which she received, appears 
equally surprising. Theodric read the fktal letter, which contained 

* * Words that will solace him while life endiires : 
For though his mnrit from afiSictio^'s surge 
Could ne'er to life; as JUfe had been, fonerge, 
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Tet flitil t^ mJbd whose haniKAyekt^ 

Rang sweetness, ei^n beneath the crush of fate.-r 

That mind in whose regard all things were placed 

In views that soften'dthem, or lights that gracedi — 

That soul's example could not but dispense 

A portion of its own blessM influence i 

Invoking him to peace, and that self-sway 

Which Fortune cannot give, nor take away : 

AnA though he moum'd her long, 'twas with such woe. 

As if her spirit watchM him still below." 
l\kMm ends the poem . 

The g^reat fault in this prodnctimi it the wimt of purpose. Theodrio^s ybit to 
'alia might hare been made powerfiilly interesting. Whereas it is entirely de1r«id 
of etery thing whieh approaches to that character. — It seems only to serre that Con- 
stance min^ht die in the mean time; and why she should do so we are at a lots te 
diyiae. Tlien the expedition in which Tbeoddc was to hare jdined, appears to be 
quite forgotten ; and poor Udolph, and the remains of the i^ectionate Julia, are 
alike consigned to obUTi<m. Instead of being combined in otie great end} theacei- 
Aents in this tale appear to be isolated, and devoid, as we said before, of purpose* ' 

Mr* Campbell ^ugki lo ^ the greatest Hying English poet. His earUer worki ' 
are such as entitle the public to look up to him as such. A dozen Theodrict^ 
however, will not effect this object— ont poem such as he cttA produce uTill place him 
at ^e head of all his riTals. 

The minor poems in this volume have, already appeared in a different fbrm. Wt 
select .^pom among them thefoUowing elegant stanzas: 

SONC»« 

/ TO rnt, EvsuriKO stab. 

Star that bringeiSt home the bee. 
And sett'st the weary labourer free ! 
If any star shed peace, *tiiB thou, 

That send*8t it from above. 
Appearing when Heaven's breath and brow 

Are sweet as her's we lore. 

Come to the luxuriant skies. 
Whilst the landscape's odours'Hee, 
Whilst far-off lowing herdrf'are hmrd, 

And scmgs, when toil is do|)e. 
From cottages whose smoke unstirred 

Curb yefiow in the sun. 

iStar 6f love's soft interviews. 
Parted lovers on thee muse ; 
Their remembrancer in Heaven 

Of thrilling vows thou art, 
Tdb delidous to be riven 

By absence^from the heart. ) 

TkeSn^iihSp^, Sherwood and Co. 

T^ifl, in 1(8 way, is a very interesting^ worl^ : the plates, which are designed and 
^ched by Cruikshank, are admirable : this artist is unrivalled since the days of 
Hogarth, for the character and likeness which he imparts to small figures : fbw of 
the best portraits of the Duke of York convey a more accurate idea of that illustrious M 
persbn, than a whole length in one of these prints, of about an inch and a half long j ^^ 
and there is a portrait of the King, in the same plate, of almost equal excellence. 

Hie letter-presS «f the work is very amusing : it consists of sketches of life at 
Bton» at Oxford, at Brighton, at Tattersairs, at the Opera House, in the Royal Sa. 
loon, Piccadilly, th a Gkmibling House, or Hell, and numerous other places : it is, evi- 
4lently, the work of a person acquainted with fieishionable life, in all its ^uMinating 
and demoralizing varieties : and to those, who« in their closets, would like to know 
what is going on In the world, we cannot recommend a better, or more pleasing, 
infona^nt. 
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i A8TR01bOGB^ O*' THK. KIKSTUHTH OSHTURT. 

Th$ Astrologer qfihe Ninetfmdh Cwtmy; or, CompmUHum ^ Asir^9ogif^OfQ- 
mancy, and Occuit i^hilosopky^ Sixth JEdiiioHy S<jr#y Engravings. Loudon : 
William Charlton Wrigrbt. 

Does the reader not believe in ** Astrolog^y, Geomancy, and Occult Philosophy V* 
has he no faith in charms and talismans ? does he not' rely upon prognostications 
and predictions? let him have nothing to do with the work before us: if, however, 
he have faith in any, or all, of these matters 3 if he be desirous to become acquainted 
with '^ the celestial science of Astrology," to trace events to th^ir causes in the 
sig^s " which prevail in the heayens,'* to see how. much of his own fate is subject to 
the influence of <* the Dragon*s Tail," or the Great Bear's paw, to make telescopes 
of the stars wherewith to look into futurity ; if he believe in ghosts^ visioiis, and 
• ^eains; if he hate talent for deciphering hieroglyphics; above all, if he wish to be 
made acquainted with the splendid acquirements, extensive information, and d<^pth 
4n the black arts of Her Royal Highness, Princess. Olive, jof Cumberland, who has 
contributed largely to this extraordinary Work, let him put seven shillings iBto his 
pocket, go to some bookseller^s shop, and inquire for the Astrologer of the Nine- 
teenth Century. In this singular production, those who are acquainted with trines, 
aextiles, quartiles, and conjunctions, will find much to amuse and edify them : he who 
believes in the influence of comets, will find much to strengthen him in the articles of 
bis creed: in a word, this is a book published for the exclusive benefit of the idle^ 
the igniorant, and the superstitious. 

The world has learnt to laugh at the silly stuff which accompanies the Ahnmwftk 
hieroglyphics ; it believes not in folse pn^hets : how then must it cradL Ha sides at 
anch predictions as these? 

" A lady of rank and fortone mWBts di/^race ; another, death. Wlnle, on the Qther haa^ 
both riches and honour are showezed upon the worthless and ondeserving. ta afimnly of 
rank, a casualty causes de^ and unfeigned soirow. Sudden news arrives : conjectore ens. 
The fiery Mars again begins to rear his standard : but the milder influence of Jupiter quells 
the rising storm. A maBcious attempt, or a slandeiotis libel, will soon oocu^ the public 
attention. But justice is blindfolded. 

In foreign parts appear storm and hurricane. The fierce tornado and sweeping blast de- 
stroy both lives and inx)perty. The slave is fiictious, his owner unbending; smraery if not 
prevented by milder policy, soon follows. 

At Homey the harvest flourishet ; ihe industrious fsnner once more rejoices in the 
bounteous gifts of Ceres. Money is plentiful, but yet confined to few. A project of magni- 
tude is discussed. 

Time throws his veil over the rest, till the ensuing lunation. Enough has already been 
spoken to prove the validity of the science." 

With the exception of the one passase we have put in italics, there is not a single 
circumstance in this whole list of predictions, which may not be said to occur every 
day; and yet, (willaftemges believe such a thing to have occurred in thenineteenu 
century ?) these are put forth with the most inflexible gravity,— ay ! and will be 
read with gravity^ by thousands. 

At page 14 we are told that the dgns portend that many persons will shortly be 
afflicted with->— the cholera morbus ! At page 28, we h^ve an Astrolc^cal Interpre- 
tation of the sig^is which brough^the King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands into 
this country. Cancer and Pisces are mentioned in this statement; which we consi- 
der exceedingly proper, sedng that these Royal personages came to England hy sea. 
At page 40, we meet with a record of the celestisd omens which prefigured the death 
of Lonl Byron : and at page 89, we are presented with '< an astrological view o^ 
the case of Captain O'Callaghan!'* 

Thd case of Captain 0*Callaghan ! This view is also exceedingly in character, 
as it represents a man looking through the bars of a prison. We have not leisure to 
iread the whole of the omens which affected the case of Captain O'Callagfaan ; but, 
we observe, in a casual glance, that Saturn, Gemini, Capricorn, the Moon, and 
Georgium Sdus,had a great deal to do with the matter: taking into consideratioa 
that the gallant Captain was acting in defence of a party of ladies, we wonder that 
Virgo was left out of the question. 

With this, and much more matter, of equal importance to the worlds we meet widi 
•many curious particulars, and the volume contains a number of curious Hieroghy- 
phics and Talismans. The work is worth the price affixed to it, as a curiosity; on 
any other munds, it is just worth the value of the paper on which it is printed— 
m4Mii^ a hix de^uotieci for this tot o^i^liatipn. 
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I t m f t ^ tk mg pfiU Lift of Ixhrd Rfr&m^from ikepmnr 1996, lo M« j^Mr 1814; by 
the late R. C. DtOUui, Esq. Lo&doa: Charles Knlg^. 

Th£ sister of Mr. Dallas is the present Lord Byroads mother, and, consequently, 
the aunt of the subject of these '' Recollections.** But, notwithstanding tMs 
family connexion, Mr. D. had no conmiunication with the noble poet till after his 
f* Hoars of Idleness** had introduced him to public notice, when he took occasion 
to write his Lordship a complimentary letter, reminding him of the connexion 
which subsisted between their families as an apology for what might otherwise 
seem an uncalled-for intrusion. The tesult was an intimacy, which subsisted, 
with some slight interruptions, from 1808 to 1814. 

In the interval, Mr. D. received many letters from his Lordship, and when we 
f ecoll^t, that during this period were published Childe Harold, as well as seve- 
ral others of those extraordinary poems which have placed this wonder of a man, 
and miracle of a lord, in the first raak of the sons of genius, and that Mr* Dallas 
{superintended their publication, we can readily conceive that the letters must be cu« 
Hous and interesting in a very high degree. . 

But besides these letters. Lord Byron presented to Mr. Dallas all those which 
Ite ha^ written t& his mcMher during his travelft. Th* ibllowiug, as Mr. D. in- 
ftMTitis vtBy was the deed of gift : 

'* Take them, they aie yovis, do what you please with them : some day or other they 
will be cariosities." 

Mi*. DaHas had prepared fbr publication, a ti^ork, on the genius and character 
i>r B3rrbii ; which, howerver, he did not intend to appear till after his Lordshlp*8 
<lebea8€f; and it would se^ tdo, that his Lordship was aware of what Mr. D. 
h»d done. On the unexpected death of his Lordship, Mr. Dallas extended his views, 
midDroposed to annex to his work a selection fh>m the large collection of his Lord- 
irtdp 8 letters, of which he had become possessed. 

This intentioir ot Mr. D.*b alaimed, most usaccouhtably, but greatly alarmed 
several of his Lordship*s frieadB, Among others, Mr. Hobhouse appears to hare 
wtaken of the tremor 3 and Lady Leigh, Jialf-sister to his Lordshlp> considered 
the measure ^ quite uufNurdonable.*^ Mr. Hobhouse wrote a letter of remonstrance to 
Mr. 'Dallas, as much in the imperative mood as was consistent with the appearance 
^dwettt ciriKty ; aiid afterwards, when, jointly with Mr. Hanton, he found himself 
itfillBted with the diaracter of his Lordshlp*s executor, he applied to the Lord Chan- 
eelktr for «nitijunetl<m to restrain Mr. Dallaa from publishmg the lettelrt which had 
been addressed, by Lord Byron, either to his mother or to MK Dallas. 

To procure this injunction, the two executors swore, with considerable fimi' 
MfiM^ to fhdr beiiefivk the nottireof these alaming documents, but Mr. Dallas and 
oChef«9 wfto had read them, testified, as distinctly, thai this b^ef of the executors 
waa a mere Idle fh&ey. TTie array of affidavits is chiefly of Importance, how- 
erer, as it led t& the Chancellor's exposition of the lair on the subject, which he 
delirared in the following fornmla r « If A send a letter to B, B has the prop^ty 
of that letter^ fbr the purpose of reading and keeping it ; but no property In it to 
publish it.*' And, on a subsequent day, the obvious conseqacnce of the decisioa, 
with respect to the letters addressed to Mr. Dallas himself, was extended to those tAso 
which had been addressed by Lord Byron to his mother, and given to Mr. Dallas. 

The Toknne, therefore, appears in English, without these desirable adjuncts ; but. 
If we uilderstaad Mr. D. rightly, they are to be found in an edition which \Ww pub- 
lished at the same time In Feuris 5 the arrangements for publishing it in French having 
been too fer advanced, before Lord Eldon*s decision was given, to admit of alteration. 

We hare mentioned the occasion on which Mr. D. first introduced hhnself to his 
Lordship's notice, and the intfanacy which resulted. Before he met with his L(Hrd< 
^ilp, however, two letters tm each side passed. Mr. Dallas says, 

''B^ the return of the post whidi took this (his second) letter to him I received a reply, 
^fessing to give a more particulstr account of his studies, (pinions, and feelings, written 
m a playfiil style ; and oontaimng ratlier flippant observaticaui made for the sake of an- 
tithesis than serious renuurks intended to convey iufonnation. The letter may- be con- 
sidered as chaiacteristic of his prose style in general : possessing the germ of his satir^^ 
without the bitterness of its maturity; the pruriency of bis wit, uncoirected by the 
hand of experience. Though written in so %ht and unserious a tone as prevents the 
possibility of chiuging him gravely with the opinions he expresses, still the bent of his 
mind was per^ptible in it ; 4i beufe wbkh led hiijii to profess that such were the sentiments 
of the wicked George Lord Byron. 

Vol. IV. C C"i^i^n]o 
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10 RECOLLECTIONS OF T||E LIFE OP LORD BTRON. 

** I oooAfkrod thene ezpvesskms of fe«littg, tfaoogh evidently grounded oo some ooc»- 
rencea b the still earlier part of his life, raUier as jcux d'esprit, than as a true portnit 
I called on him on the 24th of January, and was delighted with the interview. In a few 
days, the 27th, I dined with him: I saw nothing to warrant the character he had 
pven of himself ; on the contrary, when a young fellow-collegian, who dined wTth him, 
introduced a tppic, on which I did not hesitate to avow my orthodoxy, he very grace- 
fully diverted the conversation from the channel of ridicule which it had begun to 
take, and partly combated on my ade; though, as I was afterward convinced, his 
opinion did nut differ from his companion's, who was also a polite gentleman, and did 
not make me fed the contempt which he probaJbly felt for the blindness of my under- 
standing. After this I saw Inm frequently, always with new {Measure, but occasionaDy 
mixed with pain, as intimacy removed the polite apprehension of offending, and shewed 
me his engrafted opinions of religion." 

The readers of English Bards, &c. will, if they have never heard it elsewhere, 
hare learnt the name of Lord Carlisle. Mr. Dallas g^ves, in the following passage, 
a clue to the severity with which Lord Byron has there treated his noble relative : 

"He. talked of the Earl of Carlisle '^th more than indignation : I had beard him 
before speak bitterly of that nobleman, whose applause he had coveted for his juve- 
nile poetry, and from whom he had received a frigid answer and little attention. But his 
anger, that morning, proceeded from a different cause. Overcoming, or rather stifling, 
the resentment of the poet, he had written to remind the Earl that he should be of age 
at the commencement of the next sessions of Parliament, in expectation of being intro- 
duced by him, and, by being presented as his near rdati(»i, saved some troul^le and 
awkwardness : a cold reply informed him, technically, of the mode of proceeding ; but 
nothmg more. Extremely nettled, he determined to lash his relation with all the g^ 
he could throw into his satire. He declaimed against the ties of consanguinity, and alyured 
the society of his sister ; from which he entirely withdrew himself, until after the pubh; 
cation of Ohilde Harold, when at length he yielded to my persuasions, and made advances 
towards a friendly intercourse." , .» 

Lord Byron^iook his seat in the Howe of Lords without introduction* Mr. Dal- 
las, who called upon him accidentally, and accompanied him to the House, says, 

" I saw he feh the situation, and I fully partook his indignation. If the neglect be 
had met with be imputed to an untoward disposition, a character whiqh he rgave hun- 
■elf, and which I understood was also given him by others, it is. natural to ask, how he 
came by that disposition, for- he got it not from nature 1 Had he not been early left to 
himself,' or rather .to dangerous guides and companions, would he have contracted, that 
disposition? Or, even hi^ nature been cross, might it not have. been rectified 1 . During 
his long minority, ought not his heart and his intellect to l^ave been trained to the siti^ 
ation he was to fill 1 Ought he not to have been saved from , money-lenders and men of 
business 1 ' And ought not a shield to have been placed over a mind so open to impres- 
sions, to protect it frtnn self-suffident free-tfainliers and witty sophs'! XhjB. wondJer is, 
iiot that he should have erred, but that he should have broken through the cloud that 
eavelpped him, which was dispersed^ by the rays of his own genius." 

In connexion with the same subject, the following extract possesses much interest': 

** The eldest son of Admiral Byron was an officer in the Guards ; who* after the 
death of his first wife. Lady Conyers, by whom he had only one daughter . (Lady 
Leigh), married Miss Gordon, of Gight, a lady related to a noble family in Scotland, of 
whom Lord Byron was bom ; and whom his Lordship took pleasure in stating to be a 
descendant of James the Second, of Scotland, through his daughter, the Princess Jane 
Stuart,, who married the Marquis of Huntley: but neither did she bring connexion. At 
the death of her husband, she found her finances in an impov^iished state, apd she, con- 
sequently, by no means associated in a manner suitable to the situatiop of a son who .Y^» 
one day to take a seat among the peers of Great Britain. Caipt^ George Ans(m Bynm, 
whom I have mentioned in this chapter, the brother of her husband, had, a litde before 
she became a widow, obtained the command of a frigate in the East Indies, wherd^ while 
engaged in a particular service, he received a blow which caused a lingeting disorder and 
his death. 

" This was the greatest loss Lord Byron, however unconicioust>f it, ever sustained. His 
uncle George not only stood high in his profession, but was generally beloved, and persooi^ 
well connected. 

** Had he returned from India, with health, he would have made amends f^ the failare 
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l^suhiiig hom tbe supiiMiiess or faults of other |>arts of the faittilj ; ^ kit nephew would 
have grown up in society that would have given a difierent turn to his feelings. The £arl ~ 
of Carlisle and iiis family would have acted a different part. They received his Mster 
kindly, as a relation ; ana there could have been no reason why their arms i^iould not have 
been open to him ako, had he not been altog^ether ui^own to them personally, or hid not 
soihe susj^cion of impropriety in the mode of his being brought up attadied to him or his 
nuk&er : be this as it may, certam it is, his relations never thought of nor caredfor him ; 
and he was left at sdioof, and at college, to the mercy of the stream, into which dream* 
stances had thrcfwn him. Dissipation was the natural ocmsequenoe ; and imprudences were 
flowed by emnity, which took pains to blacken his character. The satire bad, in some de- 
gree, dif^lled the attacks that had been made upon huh, hot he was still beheld with m 
sorlv eye by his detractors ; and that poem, though manvv were extolled in it, brought him 
no mends. He felt himself alone. The town was now rail, but in its coocoarse he had no 
intimates, whom he esteemed, or wished to see. The parUament was assembled, where he 
was far from being dead to the ambition of takmg a distinguished part ; there he was, if 
it may be said, still more tUane, 

" In addition to this, his affairs were involved, and he was in the hands of a lawyer 
— h man oflHisiness/' 

Much of Mr. Dallas^s volume is occupied in detailing the discussions which took 
place between hims^ and his noble friend, during the publication of the poems, 
whose publication lie superintended : they will be found highly interesting to every 
reader of Byron : but we have not room for extracts. 

In his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Lord B. had severely satirized I»rd 
^Holland, Jeffisry, and other persons supposed to be connected with the Edinbuirgh 
Review. Soon after he had taken his seat in the House bf Lords, a bill, called the 
Nottingham Frame Bill, was introduced into Parliament, in consequence of the riots 
in Nottinghamshire : Lord Byron^s estate lying in that county, he determined to 
take a part in the debate on the bill, and to make It the occasion of his first speech in 
the House. This determination was, through Mr. Rogers, made known to Lord 
Holland, and they were soon after made acquainted. Lord Holland took the lead, in 
opposing the Bill, and Lord Byron, in his maiden speech, most ably supported the 
.views of his new-made friend : this spneech is' printed in Mr. Dallas's volume, from a 
manuWript copy, given to Mr. Dallas by Lord Byron himself. 

' The volume, throughout, abounds with interesting details ; and that portion of it 
which was written by Mr. Dallas, is entitled, in general, to much praise: on one 
point only does he betray an unpleasant feeling, and that is on the subject of the sale 
of Newstead ', as his nephew, the present gallant and amiable head of the family of 
Byron, inherits, in consequence, only the barren title. — :The last chapter of the book 
is chiefly vrritten by Mr. Dallas^s son, a clergyman of the English Church : mnch of 
it is occupied in an estimate of his Lordship's character, moral and religious, and wo« 
betide the human being whose claims to the mercy of HeaVen mnst be weighed in a 
balance held by the hand of such a Judge. Lord Byron is report^ to hare said on 
his death-bed, " 1 am not afraid to die. I am more fit to die than some people think.** 
On this expression of a dying fellow-creature, Mr. Dallas has much (^>ecial pleading; 
the object of which is to lead to the inference, that the lot of lx)rd Byron is cast with 
the devil and his angels. Mr. D. is evidently one of that class of religionists, who, in 
these latter days, have set themselves up, not to search out the ways, but to direct 
the awards, of Providence : • / 

" Who deal damnation romid theland." 

That Lord Byron's errors were great, no man will deny, but so also, as this volume 
limply shews, were his temptations ; and when we reflect on Ihe punishment that is 
€0 last for ever, let us turn, with devout and humble hope, to Him, who is able to save 
the chief of sinners ; and who said to the repentant reprobate on the crots^^* To-day 
Shalt thou be with me in paradise.** 

Wanderings of Childe Harold, a Romance of Real Life; by John Norman 
Bedford, Lieut. R. N. In three Volumes. Sherwood and Go. 

Our readiers will conjecture, from the title of these volumes, that they relate to the 
, wanderii%8 of a late noble poet : the conjecture is right : the leading incidents of 
his Lordship's life fure embodied in the tale, which would be an interesting one, even 
if the events were entirely fictitious. It bears nearly the same relation to the life 
of, Byron, that <« Waverley" does to the Rebellion in Scotland in 1745. r^ t 
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IS THE l^L^fBKrS 0:r Sy^tLlD. 

Ca0ff0 Bayj^rd; or, ikf Xhn^ of Jolm. By Hal IVjUson* Student at JUw. 

\¥liittokers. 
Thb story of this Borel may be soon told. Baroa Fitzwalter, of Castle Bay9<Mrd, 
Jiad beea on a nissioa to Kiog JoIhi» at Braokley, and on bis return iN'aagllt 'witli 
jbim to Ihe cai^le a Sir Eustace Be Mountford, son of a deoeaaed friead ^ this young 
kaija^ht lalls in lore with Matilda, the haron's <Ntly daughter, aod obtains her i<tther*s 
jconseat to their manriaire^ vhea Kkigr John, on a>Ottrnayto London) arrives at thp 
cattle^ and smitten witii Uie beauty of Matildm beoonuss a rival of J)e DConntfordt 
i¥faom he sends on an embassy io Philip, that he may proseonte his desi^is wi^ 
respect to Matilda, with less intenraption . Matilda^ however, repulses his advances 
with indignation ; he, proceeds to aols of vioAenoe, is detected by Sir Walter, and Is 
obtiged to quit the castle, vowing vengeemce i^inst Fitzwalter and his danghter; 
hs engages a Sir Atlhnr Be ClhiSMrde, an <4d friend of fitawalter, to end^vonr to 
abtain admission, in dtsgrnise, Io Castle ^ynard, and to assassinate Matilda: Bs 
CUfibrde accepts the eonmission wUh the intention of djsappoin^ng Uie views of Its 
villanous projector, who, finding himself deceived, summons kiB forces, and attaeh^ 
Fitawalter's eastle, aftiieh he 99it» on fire, and conveys. Fitzwi^er a prisoner to the 
Tower. Matilda, De CUfforde, and a page, escape to a subterraoeons cavern, where 
Matilda and the page remain, while De CUfforde, in disguise, obtains access to Fitz- 
walter in the Tower, and succeeds in effecting his release. The Baron, having ob- 
tained his liberty, applies to Sir Richard Falconberg, to give his daughter an asy- 
,Ium ; she is sent for, but recognised by the way and seized by a party of the King^s 
troopers J but rescued by Pe Mountford, who had at that moment returned, and & 
on bis way to Falconberg Castle. 

The Barons now assemble their forces under Fitzwalter, and settle matters with the 
King at Runnymede 5 Pe Mountford and MatUda are united, and Sir Walter re- 
stored to his possessions. 

This is a ^eleton view of theMory, and the picture is filled up in a very masfeHy 
manner. We might select almost at random in confirmation of this opinion, but we 
are persuaded that few readers of novels will, after what we have said, omit to spend 
a few hours over Castle Baynafd. 

Historical and Topographical Vi^^ of ]!f<nrtkumberliand, Novoceuile^upon^Tf/nfif and 
Berwick-upon-Twoed; with brief Notes of the ceWbrated places on the Scottish 
Border. Publishing in 4to. parts, 5s. each, by Sherwood and Co. /Londop, fm^ Mafir 
kenzie and Dent, NewcBStle-upon-Tyne, To be completed in three Vol umesi tjjke last 
(the History of Newcastle) being independei^t of the other two. 
Local topographical works are generally very tmiaterestii^ to pers^tus n|ipoQn<i«tod 
with the districts to whieh they relate, but the work before us Is oaf a natara U^ da- 
serve the attention of the gansral reader; mid tocsnvey much importoi^ in6>rwat>^ 
on subjects af universal interest. From the ^tmation of Northumberland, with la- 
^ect to Scotland, it neonssnrily bore the brunt in most of the conflUrts batweea 
England and tiiat ommtry; and the history of the great Northmnbiian §vmfy oi 
Percy forms an important part of the history of England. Much mare ialbmi»|>pa is 
here eolieeted relative Xo the border wars ; much indeed that could ba G4»tai««d oa^ 
^m the families whose ancestors have been engaged in thenu 

The tead mines, and, aboveall, tho^ooaZ mine* of Northamberlaad arte ju l^larts ^m- 
tional importance 5 and in this work will be found a veiy ^(plMBit 4ataii ^ -vugf 
thing that the general reader can wish to be acquainted with, respecting these great 
sources of our national strength. The manufactures, too, ot this district are highly 
important^ and agricuUure is, perhaps» no where so well anderstopdyOr ao^ ai^onpss- 
luUy practised. . - 

T^ peculiar eharactcqristies ol the various classes of its population, nas^mcal^ 9f6r 
cultunal, mining, and sea^faring, form anintersstiiqraul^cott an which, and on tap 
local antiquities , and local family-history of the county,(its botanical and c|her fiecij- 
liarities, the information which the work contains is as curious and valuable as it Is 
generally original. 

The Elements of BjtfiMi t^ *W* si^c boakil, together wi* tfca cleraitil ^nd 
twelfth. Printed, with a few variations and additional references, from tiie text 
of Robert Simpson : ISmo. Cotllngwood, txmdon. 
"With this volume we are much pleased on many heads : the pap^r and type ara 
good, the wood-cyts distinct and expressive ; the alterations, Ac. enumerated in tiie 
preface we think are improvements j but its principal attjfuction, wl||^ is the i 
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UiAtw#B9tiGeU In IkiB vay, k its c<MM»MM«ii«e ^ t<iri^ wliUh wUI li# My «|H1Bw 
dated, both by teacher and pupil. In onr numffow tkopdenMOi wtoro XS^owetiy ii 
taught^ or pretended to be taught, boya, from ten io fifteen, vho find it 4i^ult 
enongii to oarry their Geometry in their heads, wi^ be much obliged <o Mr* Aidam% 
for eabing them of a portion of what they ha¥e bitlierto carried uyder their wrmn* 
igaio, those young men who go to thte uai?ersities to study* will find it «<imi^y npo* 
fhl : when, on fine morning^ in spring, they wander on the banks of the Cam or Isis, 
they may take their Virgil in their hanOy and Adam^> JGndid in thm side-pocket, 
and see fair play between science and literature (as used to be our practice). If a 
student, in this situation, shouH meet a lady or a suspicions diaracter, who, by a 
glance at his diagrams, should take him |6r a coojufcr, be may idiphis Euolkl into 
his pocket, take out his Virgfil, and so pass for a mere poet. 

The book is, howerer, too dear/htlf the AMittMr b» «i«pSQ« M»g «icluded^ the 
notes, the data, and the trigonometry ; and this will be e hfur to the utility It would 
otherwise produce: if the booftuMUers wonU give the whole Af Simpaoil for the pre- 
sent price, and reduce this abridgement a cou|^ of nbUHAgs or eigliieen-pence, they 
would render a service to the lovers of science, who are seldom too affluent. 

Jffemoirs of the Asironomieai ShcMy of London, Tpl, I. Fart II. Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy. 

We hare great pleasure in announoinc the p«bUea|le«i eC the Impertaitl colleetion of 
papers which form this part of the itemoini of the AMfonomiOH^ /Society, and we 
wish the nature of our publicatiaa, ami l%e space to which we Sfie Unit^9 would al- 
low us to gfive our readers an adequate idea of thei^ ffonton^. 

No. XXXVI. is a collection of tables, which must be invaluable to the practical 
^stroopqi^. Their objeet U 4o ftu^iUat^ ftie determiwfttioQ of the ftppantiU (rwrn the 
mc^a place of ibrty-six of the prin^i^ fixed st«i«* They^ire preceded by a» ela- 
borate ajod elegant introdn^ti^in, drtawn up bjr ^. F» W. H^rfehtlt Esq. son <if the ^h* 
brated Dr. Herschel. 

No. XXI. is a paper by Captain Everest, efihe Honourable East India Company^s 
service, long the assistant, and now the successor, of Colonel Lambton, in the Trigo- 
BMetrifii) #pemtio»e in India. It eoitfains an esaaunation of if . Be ta CaiUe*a 
Triangulation of the Cape of Good Hope, which led to a belief Aat the eoutliern and 
northern hemispheres of the earth were dissimilar figures. The result of Captain 
Everest's examination, h6xrever, produces a very considerable dknlwition in thh 
confidence which had before been placed in M. de la Caille*s admeasurements. 

Our want of space compels us here to drop fiirther notice of these papers; but a 
publication which is enriched by the communications of Babbage^ Baily» Brinkley, 
Gompertz, Herschel, and Littrow, cainnot require onr aid to recommend it to the at- 
tention of the scientific world. 



|iefk9 f'pfii^g oTt ;^M4Uni0 </ CtmOm: B9 « IM^^ Q0^^ iBinykla aail 

AtPM MR ^Kjihiae ef poems*. Ifo : not another volume of poems ; tmt another book^ 
«rlt|it^ fv>ovd ^ Poems^ wHtteo upon ft. K is well for the author 4>f these l^fifusions 
thai lie Ibrwsrded a copy of them to us ; Ibr if we had unfortunatelv iiedlen into the 
BtetalEe ef purehasing them, we would have summoned liim to the Court of Requests 
.Imp the receveryef our money. Now often do we repeat to those who have the mis- 
inrtvne to he bm wflh a versatittty of genius, ne tntor ultra erepidam ; and, alasf 
how often have we the mortification to perceive that not the least attention is paid 
to this salutaiy ooution. A British otteer writing poems, aiq;>ears, to us, quite a§ 
moBstrovs as a man-imlllQer commanding h squadron of horse-guards. 

Wo'ehaH sotice these << BflfesionsofCandori by a British Officer,*^ with efiPVisions 
of candour hy ourselves. We, thevefyre, beg to inform him, for he reallv seems to 
ateB4 in need of the infonnatioii, that tie is no poet. The wretched stufi^that he has 
heen eo very vain and #Mlish as to put into pHnjt, is really without a pa^llei in the 
art of book-making. It is ten degprees worse than the hali^[>enny ballads which are 
cried about by the low herd of itinerant publishers. 

We are sorry to be so severe in our gsmMXP of this performance ; but it is really 
necessary to endeavour, by some means, to put a stop to the publication of such dull, 
spiritless productions, as the one before us. That the author of this book may be 
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14 THfE PROPtlBTB88^ 

a Twf able offioery we hare no reaiMm to doabt; but this can bave no welgbt witb «« 
in the performance of our duty to the public. ^^ 

There are several pieces in this volume, the longest of which is *' the Campaign, 
a subject, we should suppose, calculated to call forth the whole of the British officer's 
enthusiasm. The reader shall have an opportunity to decide whether or not it has 
done 80. The Campaign and the poem, begin thus : 

Still and dark in the night we drop for the main, 

And guns, roarmg, flash in the gloom, . 
From piloting convoy ; till Chanuel we gain 

And promptly for Portugal fpoon/ 

' ' ' As, slowly, dun twilight proclaims in the west, 
Approach of the ruler of day. 
Which soon seeming peeps from, ocean's vast breast. 
In sanguine but lUodest array. 

While mounting to splendour he banishes chii]&— • 
' Famt gilds the green face of the deep, 

And brightens our prospect of vanishing hills. 
As we, from Albion's coast sweep. 

Oh ! Heaven alone can the secret reveal, 

Who *s to return, and who is to fell : 
Each now fondly hopes he shall sail back as well — 

But return, we like, shall not all. ^ 

How the Campaign ended, we cannot tell; we were quife satisfied with seeing 
that the author was spoiling h\% way to Portugal, where, If he did not fight better 
than he can write, we think there can be but one opinion concerning the result. 



The PropheteiSy and other Poem»» By Richard Brown, London : William Charlton' 
Wright. York: Richard Burdekin. 

'The first poem in this collection commences thus : 

" The night it was dark, and the moon scarce appeared 

Behind the old forest, that stood 
Enveloped in darkness, and darker it rear'd 
Its storm-tinctured clouds, as they dimly appeared 

On the skirts of the wind-shaken wood. 

These are certainly the worst lines in the book : and judging from their rery promi- 
nent situatidn, we should consider their author to be either a very honest or a rery 
valorous person :— honest in exhibiting the worst side of his wares, and yalorons In 
thus early, as it were, defying our critical wrath. We are^ never more disposed to be 
merciful than in spealdng of the productions of embryo bards ; and on this principle^ 
and on this only, we shall be lenient with Mr. or Master Richard Brown. We must,- 
however, first get him to enter into a barg^n with us, that he will resolve to puUish 
no more poems; for although the time which he may occupy in composing.them may 
be of no value to Ai'm, the time which we lose in reading them is of some consequence 
toil*. . 

In these legends, then, we really find many yery welUdravm scenes; and thoaa 
who have an appetite for ghosts, winding-sheets, and hobgoblins, will also find plenty 
of food for their diseased imaginations. The impression which these poems left upon 
us, as we proceeded from verse to verse, through the whole book, was, that th&an- 
thor was going to be poetical.— We expected every moment that the sun .of poesy- 
would burst upon us; and in saying that it was twilight throughout, we trust we are 
not casting the work inta outer darkness. 
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MONTHLY- JOlMlKAt. 15 

PUBLIC BTEMTt. ' 

At so eady a>pefiod ag the Ist of Ja^ua^y, it cannot be fuppoeed that we are enabled to 
lay before our leaden a detail of many remarkable events of the year 1825. The only oc- 
currence of any considerable importance, that we have yet heard of, is the commencement 
of a new volume of the Literaiy Magnet. This circumstance, however, does not fall within 
the range ai those events which it is our intention to notice in this and similar succeeding 
papers. 

Our readers need not be under any appreheiasions that we are going to convert our pub- 
licatioa into a newspaper ; they need not alarm themselves with the supposition that we 
intend to follow the steps of our predecessors, and fill our pages with the prices of stocks, 
hay, and tallow ; that we intend to chronicle a certain number of births, deaths, and mar-> 
riages ; that we intend to keep an account of when the wind blows east, and when it 
veers to the north or the south. We have no such intentions. Our object is simply to de- 
tail those events which immediately affect the well-being of our own and other nations. To 
notice only those authenticated occurrences of pohtical iinportance which may be considered 
as so many landmarks in the &te of empires. To form a collection of facts, that may ba 
refened to in after-years as an Histobical ]R,ecord. The importance of our purpose, we 
trust, will be a sufficient apology for the brief space which the detail of these events will 
occupy. 

We shall not bother our own heads, nor the heads of our readers, either with Whiggism 
or Toryism. We shall pre^ierve facts in their crude state, and leave to others the task of 
extracting their political juices. Neither shall we call into action our prophetic acumen. 
It is the past only that will concern us — let futurity iadte care of itself. 

THE DRAMA, 

INTRODUCTORY OB8BBVATIOK8. 

It is a constant practice with men, when they enter upon any new avocati(m, to profess a 
degree of' honesty which few, if any, of their neighbours possess. ¥ok our own parts, al- 
though we never considered ourselves deficient in self-love, we shall do no such thing. 
We are not, for the first time, taking upon ourselves the duties of a theatrical reviewer. 
And hence, if we were to condemn all that is past in stage criticism, we should necessarily 
include parties of whom we never speak in other terms than those of the highest respect. 
We may, in the exercise of our profession, be very industrious, very clever, and very honest^; 
but stUl we are impressed with the very sUly notion, that there may be others quite as in- 
dustrious, quite as clever, and quite as honest, as ourselves. There is much, however, to 
reprobate in the present system of theatrical notices ; and standing, as we do, unconnected 
with any parties belonging to the stage, we anticipate that we shall, in some trifling degree, 
act as an antidote to certain of these abuses. We are far from including, in thes^ allusicms, 
the very spirited and excellent critiques which appear in a few of our leading journals: 

The office of a critic is now exercised, we may say, in every alley of our city, and by 
every man whose necessities compel him to the unreserved exercise of hia pen for hire, or 
whose ill-regulated passions lead him to hold up one class tof men to scom^ for the mere 
amusement of another ; or to enjoy the miserable and dangerous distinction oif an aptitude 
for ludicrous scurrility. No man is fit for the office, unless his integrity, like Caesars wife, 
be above all suspicion. To command or disapprove without favour or without fear, and to be 
directed, in no case, by any feeling save the love of truth, and restricted only by good 
taste and good manners, are the chief objects of independent criddsm. 

The greater number of the present race of dramatic reviewers, may not" unfairly be ar* 
ranged under two general classes ; that which, with a general knowle<%e and feeKng of the 
subject before it, pampers the pubUc taste, alternately with poignant and highly-peppeied 
abuse, and with unwholesome adulation ; and that which, withtrnt either knowledge or feel- 
ing c' the subject, or industxy even to examine what they criticisev cut blindfold, and^. 
discrvoinately, at friend and foe, like drunken combatants, exhibiting their own good-will to 
do niischief, with a deplorable want of ability to effect their design. 

A public statement of our acquaintance with the unworthy acts of dramatic reviewers^ 
wiU at least operate to procure us some confidence, in leaving us.' naked, and without ex- 
Gusr, In any deroliction of our own. To speak briefly of ourselves, we will deserve better 
of thQ> drama, better of the community — stand more independent of both~*do both. mora 
honest service. 

We Shan n6w offer a few lirief remarks on the subject of that immense and tremendous 
vehicle of music and dramatic scenery, Der FreischUtz. Th6 German dnima is sweepingly 
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19 FINB iMt/iS. 

ooniUwnne<! by our editorial ngei, ^lilb^iift cotmdmnnim ; Jt has moiuitrotttieB (to oae their 
favourite expressioa), and what stage has not ? But it is always the vehicle of rare and 
powerful music, and abounding in &a and imposing situatbns, even In its ** raw, as im- 
ported" state ; and in the hands of our own more skilful managers, is alwi^ susceptible of 
sound ttnpEficatian, of an exhibition of good moral, of fine hua^psage, and l^aotifal xeeery. 
The critics mistake, when they assert that SpiCTAcLtr lowers and enervates the stage and 
)bi fblkrwers. The stage is a schod of manners, as well as of moials, md is the means of 
strengtheoing a taste for those ornamental arts, which are precisely the best suited to a 
people whoee ll^er, as wdl as middle, classes, are rapidfy rufatg in the scale of improt-e- 
mau Tragedy is a lecture on history, to the illiterate. Comedy, a school of maoneM, to 
the uiiedtci^. Spectacle has its uses-^-it powerfully cultivates, aaA aiUs into actios, a 
taste ror the refinements of music and painting* 

The Der Freischiltz of Drury-Lane, which has furnished us with oof dedlgn, is of- that 
ipedes of spectacle whidi we aporove and adniite, because it has a direct tendency to 
accelerate that improvement which we have observed upon. ^It is of a simple and 
h6td texture, of grand and imposing detail, and of fkscmathig mid deli^tful accompaufuieBts ; 
the ioene:ry sublime, and in perfect consonance w4th its story and its music ; u&ejtfmipled hk 
Its extent, its beanty, and its terrific efiR^rt. 

* We shaU say nothing of the bustle and p fr f or ma ndes which htm taken place at As great 
tiieatres during the past month, as it is our intention to commence, both tibe notices* Or dw 
dfsttta, and of public events, from the beginning of tiie present year; 

FINE ARXa.*^ 

Wz learn from a recent number of the Morgwnblatt, a german paper, that anumber of cqjper- 
plates preserved in the Calcogn^hia Camerale, have been destroyed by order of the Trea- 
surer. The plates were cut into small pieces, and Sold as old copper. It is to be regretted 
that Nicolas Dorigny's celebnMed wiffk of Ae Fameaina, ftom Raphael's painting, and the 
Fanese gaUeiy of Annibal Caixacci, engraved by Pietzo Aipula^have fallen in thi&shamefiil 
destruction, ft is a great misfortune atteiidmg works of art» that they conthiue in the state 
^ which they were executed, whilst the manners and fedings of mankind become, af^r the 
lapse of years, more (lelicate and refined : so that the porodactions of an artist who has 
•ketched boldly from nature, or who has barely kept Ins works within the limits of what the 
age in which he lives may term propne^^ mnst^ in the revolution of yeaza^ be considered 
apecuntits of indecency. 

Itis we believ« on a similar principle, that these plates have fallen a sacrifice to the chas* 
tity of the worthy Treasurer's feelings ; and we sincerely congratulate Borne on her posses- 
sion of such a conservator of h^ nuwau. 

Eight engravings of tlie nuns occasioned by the late calamitous fires in Edinburgh, hai« 
been puhiisbed by C<»istable and Co. for the benefit of the sufTerecs. The pui^Kse &t which 
these clever productious have been executed, independent of their merits, as wiHks of art, 
gives them a decided claim to our notice. We agree most cordially, in such a method d 
relief ; and we doubt not, that the views, pf Uu^ who adopted it, will be adequately ful- 
fiUed« 

T^ere is something terrific in the appearance of these arti&nal ruins ; and the extent of 
damage from the confia^ation may be nearly as conectly judged of by these engravings, as 
by the di^jodated piles themselves. The artists, one of whom we understand is young in 
lus profession, have shewn considerable talent in their respective departments. The ruins are 
sketched with a hM masterly hand ^ and the graver appears to have been moved as freely 
as 1^ penoB. 

JdHiagrBphie c€py of ike Picture qf a Dutch Bwgomoiiery ftom the orighttU 
pait^tinff^ bp RombroMdi, im tbopouemon qf Mr, JRocke. Drawn on sUne, by 
Jpbn Phelpv* 
We have been^Avoured by a friend with a sight of this beauti&d cc^ of ooe $£ the moat 
adoBtable of Rembraodt's portraits, and we ave induced to notice it particularly, aa it has 
given us a madi more elevated idfiMi of Ifae o^pabilitifit of lithograjihy* wheu i^^ptied to 
poitnatB, than any ^ung that had before ^x>me in our way« Ia fact, we haive no heeitaciflB 
iarjlalii^ tfokl^iaoar jadgment, it is the finest aad nKMt maalerly litibographic poitrait that 
has yet been executed in thif country. 

* The length of our notice of Theodric, has compelled us to omit a number of reviews, 
which we had pr^ared, of various otlier new publications. It has also compelled us to 
abridge oiur notice of the fine arts. Our critical notices will, in future, be more condensed, 
ud we shall, consequently, be enabled to remark upon a greater number of volumes. 
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CAPTAIN LYON'S NARRATIVE.* 
TiiouoH it is chiefly of the story of his misfortunes that Capt. Lyou has here made a 
book, we can assure our readers that these misfortunes were not produced by circum- 
stances at all affecting the professional character of any individual embarked in the 
Griper. 

It is painful to change persons holding important public appointments with any 
ihuijg but wisdom and ^rave sagacity, but it certainly was matter of jEMtonishment to 
all nautical men, that, after the Griper had, both with Captain Parry and Capt. 
Clavering, proved herself to be a mere log in the water, she was selected for an expe- 
dition in which even the finest sailer and most manageable sea-boat might often be 
expected to have all her g^d properties called into action. Had Captain Lyon had 
a ship at all adapted to the enterprise on which he was sent, he^ would not only have 
reached his destination with great ease, but he and his crew would have been spared 
many of the " pains and perils'* through which it is wonderful that they all escaped 
in safety. We repeat it again, that the Griper had, on two former scientific expedi- 
tions, proved herself utterly unfit to be employed in any such service, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that her capabilities were not well known to those who had the ar- 
rangement of that intrusted to Capt. Lyon. The country has a right to look for some 
explanation of these circumstances. It is not to be tolerated that our national honour, 
the lives of our brave and hardy seamen, and the reputation of the most accomplished 
of our naval officers, should be trifled with, or put in needless danger, because, by 
circumstances the most fortuitous, two or three individuals have been thrown into 
situations for which nature has omitted to qualify them. But this is a souring sub- 
ject :~let us turn to Capt. Lyon*s book, which shews him to be a man worthy of bet- 
ter fortune. 

• The Griper sailed from the Nore in the middle of June 1824, in company with the 
Snap, surveying vessel, Lieut. Bullock, and on the 20th came in sight of Caithness, - 
near Ross Head, where a pilot was procured, through whose ignorance the Griper 
and her crew had nearly been lost. Capt. Lyon makes some strong observations on 
the ignorance of the pilots on these parts of the coasts, who indeed form a striking 
contrast with the pilots on the English eoast, from Deal down to Northumberland. 
The vessel, howc ver, was saved, as many others have been, by aecidenty and reached 
Stromness on the 30th. Lieut. Bullock, of the Snap, was sent to Kirkwall, to order a 
supply of beef, vegetables, &c. and a couple of ponies, as the Hudson^s Bay ships bad 
purchased all the stores that were on hand at Stromness. While Mr. Bullock was 
absent. Captain Lyon walked into the country to see some Druidical remains, and he 
gives us the following ludicrous picture of an Orkneyman. 

** On our return/' says he, " we made several ineffectual attempts, at various little huts, 
to procure something to eat ; but all the inmates declared they had nothing better than meal 
and water to offer us. 

" At length, however, we made acquaintance with an old woman, who took us into her 
smoky cabin, and laid before us abundance of roasted eggs, roasted potatoes, bannocks, 
batter and milk, while her husband produced his * ain wee bottle,' from which he poured us some 
excellent whisky. The old gentleman, who called himself a farmer, had several acres under 
cultivation, but the ■ hut in which ' Christy' and he lived was most miserable and dirty, 
having no light but through the smoke-hole in the roof. 

- " While the good farmer stood declaiming before us on his visit to London *many years 
ago, we could not but admire his costume, conasting of suffidentlv ill-sorted articles of 
tarious colours ; and he had completed the array of his outward man by wearing a red wig, 
which had been cropped, or rather notched, over a dark shock head of hair, which peeped 
like a fancy fringe frt>m beneath the boundaries of this supplemental covering. The ground 
of our friend was well tiUed, as indeed were all the other fields through which we passed, 
but the com was only yet in blade." 

Lieut. Bullock having returned from Kirkwall with the stores for which he was 
sent, the vessels weighed anchor on the 3d of July, and entered the Atlantic with a 
fair wind. 

" Being' now fairlv at sea (says Captain Lyon), I caused the Snap to take us in tow, 
which I had declined doing as we passed up me east coast of England, althou^ our little 
companion had much difficulty in keeping under sufficiently low sail for us." 

* A brief Narrative of an unsuccessful attempt to reach Repulse Bay, through Sir Thomas 
Rowe's ** Welcome," in his Majesty's Ship Griper, in the year 1824. 8vo. tiondon : 
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From the 3d till the .33d th^y continued their oonrsQ a^ welt a^ drcnmstancei 
would admit, the Snap towin*^ the Griper when the weather was moderate enough 
to admit of it, frequently at tiie rate of fire miles aQ hour, when she would not of 
herself have gone three. 

Captain Lyon is a draughtsman of no mean talent, and he always looks on nature 
with the eye of an artist. The following paragraph is, as we think, a very ihvour- 
able, nay, a very delightful, specimen of his descriptive powers:-— 

" On the morning of Ae 25th (July), the wind gradually moderated to a calm, with a 
lang-rolKng sea. Heavy rain had fallen for about eight hom«, during the early part of the 
day ; but in the evening the sky gradually cleared up, with diat transparent brightness so 
peculiar to the polar regions. At sun-set it presented a most beautiful appearance. In the 
narth-west was an arch, whose bases were from east to north-west, where its extremity 
joined a serx)nd bow, stretching to the south-east. ITiat to tlie north-west was topped hj 
clouds of the most vivid orange colours, shaded deep with purple, in Imig • waving, but 
curved, bands ; and between these gleamed forth the clear blue sky, which, as it approached 
the horizon, blended into soft greeji, rose-colour, and lake. In the bluest part of these 
bright heavens, small clouds, resembling streamers of white floss silk, flowed vnth the 
most airy brightness ; while near the horizon were a quantity of long black streaks in sdid 
masses, behind which the sun was setting. One round blood-coloured spot marked its por- 
tion, and the base of the dark cloud, immediately above it, was bordered with the most 
brilliant scarlet, while the reflection from the sun on the long-rolling sea, imparted to it a 
deep purple tinge. A singular change took place where the two arches joined ; as that to 
the eastward was of a pure rose-colour, packed, band above band, the divisions of which 
were distinguished by a dull pink streak." 

On the 4th of August, when about to enter Hudson's Strait, Captain Lyon took on 
board the Griper the stores which had been brought out for her in the Snap, and bid- 
ding farewell to Lieut. Bullock, who bailed for his station at Newfoundland* be pro- 
ceeded on his voyage. During the whole time that the stores were traosfarring from 
the Snap to the Griper^ the ^ was so thick that the boats were directed backward 
And fi>rward by the sound of bells which were kept continually ringing. 

Oft the etb ^ August, Captain Lypn aays, 

'* I never remember to have seen the sky so beautifully and briBiantly reflected, as cm this 
evening ; and lovely as the surrounding dazzling view may have been, I could not but yield 
to a sensation of loneliness, which I had never experienced on the last voyage ; and I feh 
most forcibly the want of an accompanying ship, if not to help us, at least to break the 
death-like stilfaiess ci the scene." 

On the 12th they were visited by several Esquimaux, to the amount of about sixty. 

" As the females i^proached," says Cq>tain Lyon, ** they shouted with all their mi^t ; 
and we were not so deficient in gallantry as to be silent on such an occasicm, iot the speci- 
men collectors were happy to observe that our f^ visitors wore immense mittens of delicate 
white hare-skin, trimmed in the palms witli jetty feathers of the breast of the dovekie* The 
boats being hauled oi^ the ice, Babel was let loose. On my former voyage, being myself a 
novice in die country, I was not aware, in the excitation of the moment, of the noise we aH 
made ; but being now well acquainted with the vociferous people who were visiting uSt I 
quietly witnessed the present interview, and am convinced it is not possible to give an idea 
of the raving and screaming, which prevailed for a couple of hours," 

On the whole, these noisy people, however, evinced much prudence in bargain- 
making, and '* one most expert fellow succeeded pretty well in picking pockets." 
The generality of them* however, "behaved pretty well, and traded fairly, each wo- 
man producing her stores from a neat little skin bag, which was distinguished by our 
men by the name of a ridicule, than which I conceive it to be a far more respectably 
appendage."—" Our visitors^" continues Captain Lyon, ** did not possess many cu- 
riosities, and were certainly not so rich as we had round them on a former voyage, 
the chief articles in which they bartered being their weapons and clothes ; and, I 
blush while I relate it, two of the fair sex actually disposed of their nether garments, 
a pie^ of indecorum I never before witnessed." 

In ths evenuig Qf the 2l8t of August,' a. singular fog passed the ship. 

" From the main-top the vapour appeared like a dull soft wave rolling past us ; while, 
frma the deck, wheaa. clear of the eidp, it rftsfimbled a high dusky wtiiL Dmiag the^me 
it surrounded us, the sun viras very strongly reflected on the part opposite it, and the ap- 
]Htaiance was as if a second son was glimmering through the haze." 

On tht 97th the voyagers fell in with a tribe of Esquimaux, who hftd prob|edt>br iH^ 
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ret befbre Men Europeant. One of them, instead of a canoe, was seated on three 
inflated scal-Bkins, connected together by blown intestines. He was astride upon one 
skin, while another, of a larger size, was secured on either side of it, so that he was 
placed in a kind of hollowt These people appeared to be a truly primitiye race 5 they 
receiyed the little presents that were made them with eyident feelings of thankfVilnesSy 
and they were anxious that the strangers should accept from their little stores aa 
equivalent, and more than an equivalent, for the gifts which l^d been received. 

" Poor Neakoodloo» on Teceivisg two kiuTes for himaeif and wilie, i^ipeaied quke dis- 
tzessed at my refusing two dirty pieces of stone and fish-skin, which he offered me ; and 
fan^^g that I rejected them as not being good enough, he took a shaip fiint, and b^;aa 
£uttmg up a large seal-skin, the only one in his possefl8ion> for my aco^tauce ; on my le- 
fuaingthat alsos he again wannly repeated his thanks for the knives. 

" The women were slightly tattooed on the face, in small dots, probably from their hav- 
ing no needles of sufficient fineness to draw a sooted thread under ue skin, in lines, as is 
the Esquimaux custom. The hands were not marked, and their hair was twisted into t^ 
sort of club, which hung ova each temple. I purchased two little bone ornaments, which 
had been "used as pendants to those locks ; and on one of them were about a dozen irregu- 
larly shaped pieces of lead, strung ahemately with square-cut pieces of the claw of some 
bird. The women wOre tw breeches, but had little thigh wrappers, and very high boots." 

Captain Lyon ^>ei^s iu the highest terms of the good behaviour of these poor sa- 
vages (and extremely poor they are) ; they are a remarkably simple, guileless tribe 
of people. 

On Sept. the Ist and 8d, the ship experienced a tremendous gale, which the Cap- 
tain and every one else felt convinced he could not outride. Captain Lyon ^Ye§ a 
description of this gaVe, and of the behaviour of his erew in it, and we regret ex- 
tremely that we have not room to extract his description. It is a highy a noble tes- 
timonial to the maaly feelings of a British seaman in the most appalling of all cir- 
cumstances. 

We must stretcl^ a point, however, and make room for the following :•— 

** At tlaee f. m. die tide had feUen to twenty-two feet (only six more than we drew), and 
the ship having been lifted up by a tremendous sea, struck, with great violence, the whole 
length of her keel. This, we naturally conceived, was the forerunner of her total wrecks 
and we stood in readmess to take the boats, and endeavour to hang under her lee. She 
4»atinued to strike with sufficient force to have burst any less fortified vessel, at intervals of 
a few minutes, whenever an unusually heavy sea passed us. And, as the water was so 
shidlow, these might almost be called breakers with their waves> i«j* each, in passing, burst 
with great force over our gangways; and as every sea topped, our decks were continually, 
and frequently, deeply flooded. All bands took a tittle refreshment, for some had scarcely 
been below for twenty-four hours, and I had not been in bed for three nights. Although 
few, or none, of us, had any idea that we should survive the gale, we did not think that our 
comforts should be entirely neglected ; and an ordet was therefore given to the men to put 
on their best and wannest clothing, to enable them to support IHe as long as possible. 
£very man, therefcne, broueht his bag on deck, and dressed mmself ; and in iLe fine athletic 
forms which stood exposed before me, I did not see one muscle quiver, nor the slightest sign 
of alarm. The officers each secured some usdul instrument* about them, for the purposes of 
observation, although it was acknowledged by all, that not the lightest hope remained. And 
BOW that every thing in our power had been done, I called all hands aft, and,*to a merciful 
God, offered prayers for our preservation. I thanked every one for th^ excellent conduct, 
and cautioned them, as we snould, in all probability, soon appear before our Maker, to enter 
into His presence as men resigned to their fate. We then all sat down in groups, and shel- 
traed from the wmsb. of the sea by whateyer we could find, many of us endeavoured to obtain 
a little sleep. Never, perhaps, was witnessed a finer scene than on the deck of my tittle 
ship, when all hope had left us. Noble as the character of the British sailor is always 
idlowed to be hi cases of danger, yet I did not conceive it possible that, amongst forty-one 
persons, not one rejnning wcod ^onld be heard. The offices sat about, wherever they could 
&id shelter ftom the sea, and the men lay down, conversing with each other with perfect 
calmiKfls — each was at peace with his neighbour, and all tbs world." 

On the 12th of September another gale eqnally tremendous commenoed, and it is 
4e8crib^ by Capt. Lyon with most tremendous effect. W4lh what feelings will those 
who selected the Griper for the expedition read the following ? 

** At such a moBSsnt as this, we had fresh cause to dsplove ^le^ extreme' dullness < 
Oriper*s sailing, for though almost any other vessel would have worked off the 1 
ire made tittle or no progress, but remained actually pitching forecastle under, withi 
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Bteertige way ; to preserve wliich, I was ultimately obKged to keep her nearly two point* 
froiri Uie wind.** 

We shall conclude onr extracts with the following^, which is worthy of the *< Great 
Unknown." 

** The hurricane blew with such tiolence as to be perfectly deafening ; and the heavy wash 
of the sea made it difficult to re!£ch the main-masty where the officer of the watch and his 
people sat shivoing, comjdetely cased in frozen snow» under a «naU tarpaulin , before wliich 
ropes were stretched to preserve them in their places. I never beheld a darker night, and 
its gloom was increased by the rays of a small horn lantern, which was suspended from 
the mizen-stay, to shew where the people sat.*' 

In this ^le all the anchors, except the stream-anchor, were cut, and after weigh- 
ing every circumstance it was the concurrent opinion of every officer on board, that 
the expedition should be abandoned, aud that they should endeavour to return to 
England without delay. 

In returning home they encountered much bad weather, but they had visits from 
a few of the natives of Salisbury Island, as they passed it, Capt. Lyon describes 
them as a set of noisy, boisterous, fat fellows, with an ajr of saucy independence, a 
most clamorous demand for presents, and much addicted to thieving. Indeed, he 
says, they had perhaps scarcely a virtue left, owing to the roguery they had learned 
from the Hudson's Bay ships. 

On the 2d of October they cigain passed Cape Chudleigh, and bending their course 
across the Atlantic, they arrived in Portsmouth Harbour on the 9<h of November. 
• Disastrous as it appears the expedition has been, it is satisfactory to find that the 
whole of the crew returned in safety to their native land. Capt. Lyon appears to 
have availed himself of every occasion to make such observations as might be inte- 
resting to science. His mag^etical observations are of a highly important character, 
and since his return he has judiciously placed them in the hands of Mr. Barlow, of 
Woolwich, who has formed from them a most valuable paper, which is given as an 
Appendix to the tolume. Professor Hooker, of Glasgow, has also an interesting pa- 
per on the botanical. specimens which were collected during the voyage. 

In the higher part of Hudson's Bay the compass needles lost all directive force, ex- 
cept when the ship was steering northward ; and even then, so much of the directive 
power was owing to the ship's local attraction, that the compasses were of no use 
whatever in steering. Those compasses in which the local attraction was counter- 
acted by Mr. Barlow's plates, did not derive sufiicient directive force from the earth 
to enable them to overcome the friction of the point on which the needle moved, and 
they consequently stood at any point at which they were set. Mr. Barlow, in hift 
very able paper, shews that all these phenomena are legitimate consequences of the 
present theory of magnetic attraction; and where the data can be at all depended 
on, he shews too that the observed deviations agree as nearly as can be expected with 
those obtained firom theoretical computation. Mr. B. has also made some computa- 
tions with a view to determine the geographical situation of the magnetic pole. One 
of his methods of computation depends on the connexion between the dip of the nee- 
dle and the magnetic latitude, and another on the observed deviation of the horizon- 
tal needle in different places. In both methods, however, it is assumed that the mag^- 
netic meridians are great circles, an assumption which, though convenient for calcu- 
lation, may not be consistent with fact. 

On the whole, we have derived as much pleasure from the perusal of Capt. Lyon'*s 
book as from any work of the kind that we have lately seen ; and sure we are, that 
neither the man of science, the eurious in adventures, nor the connoisseur in beauti- 
ful and striking description, will think half a guinea ill spent in the purchase of the 
volume. 

There are occasional peculiarities in Capt. Lyon's phraseology, and a few instances 
of inaccurate composition, which, under other circumstances, we might have thought 
it our duty to remark upon ; but they are of too trifling a nature to merit more than 
a passing notice in the case of Capt. Lyon, whose professional pursuits and engage 
ments have been of too arduous a nature to allow him to spend much time in the an- 
profitable study of the curious refinements of language. 

We had nearly omitted to notice the plates, which are, in general, good. There is 
one of the Gciper in a storm, which is much more than good, — ^it is excellent. A 
chart of the route of the ship from Cape Chudleigh up the Bay and back, again, is 
prefixed to the book. 
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WILSON^S ALICE ALLAN.* 



Wfi have been greatly pleased with a perusal of the stories which form this volume. 
Their moral tendency is excellent, which is no slight praise ; but they have the far- 
ther merit of being very interesting and well-told stories. The following extract 
from The County Town is a fair, and we are sure it will not be deemed a disadvan 
tageous, specimen of the moral tone and the literary merit of the volume. 

** That queer old feUow, Simon Brown, is he alive 1 

** Yea, and just as strange as ever. He wears the same straight blue coat that he has 
Worn for many years ; and that everlasting pair of corduroy inexpressibles, may daily be 
seen walking about our town. He got rich strangely, and in a very short time, so says the 
stox^. In his early life he was a starch manufacturer ; and was surveyed by a jolly old 
excisemen, wbo loved his bottle. Simon,' therefore, took good care to humour him ; be fed 
the king*s officer well with the food he liked best ; whilst Mrs. Brown, an industrious dame, 
skilfully managed the starch mauufactoiy. Simon was quite as usefully, and rather more 
pleasantly employed, and, of course, in a few years, he grew rich. By a glance at that 
quaint character, you may know that he has money in his pocket. It has often occurred to 
me, that such men as Sunon speak, in every look and turn, the despicable and lordly sen- 
tence, * 1 am rich !^ And yet I know not why we should rail at such cash-collectors, and 
set it down as an unpardonable vice for a man to heap together a store of riches. We too 
commonly say of him, * With the me-ans in his power, he does no good to any mortal being.' 
Granted : and what then 1 The avaricious only do that which the dissipated and ambitious 
make the only rule of their conduct ; he gives way to his ruling passion, and suffers none 
of the amiable sympathies of humanity to interfere with the acquisition of riches. He 
does, indeed, only live for himself and for the gratification of his propensities ; to him the 
greatest pleasure in the world is to find that every year increases the sum-total of his wealth ; 
and his highest pride consists in the feeling, that all his neighbours know him to be rich. 
And what good does it do t Aye, that 's another question. But let us first turn for a mo- 
ment to the man of extravagance and pleasure. Is there any virtue in his careless squan- 
dering of money t Or any true liberality in the unheeding and indiscriminate application of 
his means 1 Certainly not. The avaricious man is induced to keep his purse-strings 
tightened from the ordinate affection that he places upon gold — from the feeling, long 
cherished, that leads him at all times to value it over-much ; whilst his opposite neighbour 
takes no care at all of the blessings of wealth. He squanders, because he cannot estimate, 
and is liberal only for the gratification of his follies and his crimes. They are alike the 
slaves uf their pasdons, and alike are they heartlessly enthralled in the bonds of their vices. 
There is no difference in principle between the man who spends his paternal estate in a 
round of folly and self-gratification, and tliat narrow-souled and purse-proud being, whose 
sole ambitiou was to have it written on his tomb, 

Here lies — — ' — ^— — 

Who died worth three hundred thousand pounds." 

We cannot close our notice of this work without stating, that it is-one whose pe- 
rusal will afford much both of amusement and profit. 



CAPRlCRf 

The leading feature of this flimsy novel is the note of admiration^ It is a book of 
oh's ! and ah's ! « Ah ! your silence declares my surmises just ! My son loves you ! 
Oh, Heaven !" — is the style throughout. 

No person, of the stronger sex, above the years of pupilage, will, we are sure, be 
enabled to get through three pages of the sickly sentimentality which is here ^read 
over three volumes ; and we should feel sincere pity for the unfortunate taste of any 
one,. of either sex, or any age, that could make a comfortably meal on fare so insipid 
as this unknown has here prepared. 



♦ Alice ADan : The County Town, &c. By Alexander Wilson. Post 8vo. London : 
Geo. B. Whittaker. 

t Caprice, or Anecdotes of the Listowel Family, a& Irish Novel, in 3 vols* By an Un- 
known. London : Sherwood, Jcmes, and Co. 
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FIRE-SIDE SCENES* 

We believe that in many worthy families the reading of noTels is altogether prohi- 
bited, and we con^s that if it should ever be our lot to be transferred from our pre- 
sent lonely condition, we should be disposed to exercise considerable circumspection 
in the selection of works of that class for the perusal of those who might arise to con- 
vey our name, or our blood, to posterity. These Fire-Hde Scenes^ however, may be 
contemplated with perfect security. ITiey are essentially of a serious, on the whote 
of a sombre cast, but they are calculated to foster the best feelings of our nature, and 
to dispose the mind, in all the chances and changes of this transitory world, to look 
ibr help to Him who made and who supporteth all things. 

llie literary merit of the work is decidedly of a high order, and the tales (for there 
are several) are calculated to excite the attentien both of the young and those of ma- 
iure age and experience. We cannot, in short, doubt that by the intellectual and th« 
generally sober-minded, as well as that part of the community emphatically denomi* 
Bated the seritms, the work will be equally esteemed. 



LETTERS FROM THE IRISH MOUNTAINS.t 

Evert person desirous of acquiring correct information respecting the domestic ha- 
bits apd political condition of the peasantry of Ireland in her remote mountain dis- 
tricts, would do well to lose no time in reading these letters, which are evidently the 
productions of persons who have seen with their own eyes the things which they 
relate. 

Many of them are evidently by a female hand, — an intelligent and accomplished 
female 5 but all of them display the greatest kindliness of feeling, and an utter ab- 
sence of all bias towards any of the political parties which have so long and so des- 
perately worked for the ruin of this fine country. 

We would gladly, could we afford room, indulge our readers with a few extracts, as 
a foretaste of the pleasure which we promise them from a perusal of these letters ; but 
circumstanced as we are, we must content ourselves with expressing the delight 
which we have experienced in perusing so important, so valuable, so fascinating a 
volume on a subject which c^es home to the feelings of every one interested in the 
amelioration of the condition of the human race. 



BUTLERS BOOK OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-t 

A SHORT and favourable account of the '< Book of the Church" was given in an eaily 
number of the Magnet. The work now before us is a reply to the work of Dr, 
Southey, by a well-known and highly respectable Catholic barrister. It is written 
with great temper, and in some instances Dr. Southey must unquestionably stand con- 
victed of error. As a defence of Catholicism, perhaps, we need not look for any thing 
more respectable; but while the Catholic takes forg^ranted what the Protestant cannot 
admit to be true, it is in vain to think of converting the Protestant to the ancient faith 
by argument. We say ** the ancient ihith" with reference to the ag^s of the Catholic 
and I^testant churches, as separate sects of the g^eat Christian church. Unless the 
faith or the feelings of the Protestant can be elevated ta the standard requisite for ttie 
apprehension of the mysteries on which the Catholic church requires b^ief, he must 
continue in his present distressing state of uncertzuaty as to his future destiny, hav- 
ing the promises of the gospel on the one hand, and the threats of '< him who holds 
the keys of Peter" on the other. 
In our account of Dr. Southey^s bock, we took occasion to advert partieularly to the 



* Fire-side^ Scenes. By the author oi the Bachelor and Manied Man ; 3 vols. Itmo, 
London : Longman, Hurst, Bees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

t Letters frcrni the Irish Highlands. Post 8vo. London : John Murray. 

t The Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; in a Series of Letters, addressed to R^bftt 
Southiy, Esq. LL. D. on his Book of the Ohureh. By Charks Butler, Esq. 8vo. Lon- 
don : John Murray. 
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MM of Cranmer ; and we deem ft But Justice to the cause which Mr. Butler advo- 
eates, that on that subject we sfa«m)d also aflfofrd onr readers an opportunity to scr 
the reply which he makes to Dr. Southey. 

•* In lespfect to Oranmer>" fea^s Mr. B. ** I alco willingly fepeat, that bis protection of 
tiie PHncedS Mioy, from the fury of her fathet ; his exertions to save Sir 1 m>mas More, 
Bififaop Fisher, and Lord OomW^U ; his long resistance to the six sanguinary artides ; and 
his eiieouragement of Htemtore, are eatitled to high praise ; no person nan give it more 
willitagly &an I do, or wish more sincerely that his failings should rest interred with his 
bones. But when he is described as a model of virtue, and every effort of composition is 
used to exalt him, at the expense of the Roman Catholics and their religion, and, by highly- 
colota-ed rations of his virtues and sufferings, to n^se a storm of pubKc indignatioA 
tigainift «i;-— thea 

* Fadt indignatio vrrsum,* 

I must ask some questions : — 

" Although he adopted the Lutheran principles so early as his residence in Germany, on 
Ae business of the divorce, he yet continued, during the fifteen subsequent years of Henry's 
reign, in the most public profession of the Catholic religion, tlie article of the supremacy of 
iSbe pope alone exceptfd : was tiiis justifiable before God or man ? 

" Although, when he was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, he took the customaiy 
oath of obedience to the see of Rome, did he not, just before he took it, retire into a private 
room, and protest against it 1 Was this honourable 1 

" Although he subscribed, and caused his clergy to subscribe, the six articles, the tliird 
and fourth of which enjoined ceHbacy to the clergy, and the observance of the vow of chastity, 
was he not married, and did he not continue to cohabit with his wife 'i Was not this dis- 
simulation 1 

*' Although he knew Ann Boleyn was under no previous contract of marria^-e^tUd he not, to 
use Bishop Burnet's expression, extort from her, standing, as she then did, on the verge of 
eternity, a confession of the existence of such a contract 1 Was not this culpable subser- 
viency to his master's cruelties 1 Was it not prevailing on the unhappy w^oman to die witli 
a lie upon her lips 1 

** Was he not instrumental in bringing Lambert, Ann Askew, Joan Bocher, Van Pair, 
and others, both catholics anjl anabaptists to the stake 1 

*' Did he not make too successful exertions to induce the infant Edward to sign the sen- 
tence of Joan Bocher's condemnation 1 

*' Was he not in all these instances guilty both of the theory and practice of religious 
{persecution 1 

" Did he not, previously to Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves, declare, that the nego- 
tiations for the marriage, with a pnnce of the house of Lorraine, were not a lawful impedi- 
ment to her marriage with Henry ? yet, did he not, within six months after the marriage, 
declare, that they had created such an impediment \ Was not this a deUberate and solemn 
untruth ? Did he not then sc^emmze the monarch's marriage with Lady Katharine Howard 1 
Was not this sacrilege 1 

'* And, finally, notwithstanding the undoubted rights of the Princesses Mary and Eliza- 
beth to the throne, did he not, at the death of their royal brother, strive to exclude them 
from it, and to place Lady Jane Grey upon iti Was not this both ingratitude and 
treason 1 

" Can you justify his conduct in any one of these instances, without incurring the fla- 
grant guilt of making victy virtue? 

** Still the sentence which, after be had been pardoned for his treason, condemned him to the 
flames for heresy, was, — I repeat the word, execrable. His firmness under the torture to which 
it consigned him, has seldom been surpassed ; it presents an inspiring example, and we then 
willingly forget what history records against him. But when we read in the Biographia 
Sritannica, and in other works, that * he was the glory of the English nation, and the orna- 
ment of the Reformation,' and prejudice against the Roman CathoUcs is, by these represen- 
tations of his virtues, sought to be aggravated, — his misdeeds rush on our recollections j we 
are astonished at the effect of party- spirit, and the intrepidity of his biographers and 
encomiasts." 

With this we dismiss Mr. Butler^s most temperate controversial volume. If it in 
many instances fail in producing conviction, we feel assured that in no instance will 
it give offence. 
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SC£N£S AND THOUGHTS .♦ 

The author of Waverley effected, perhaps, the greatest revolution in the taste o/ 
that part of the British puhlic who read for amusement, that it has ever been the lot 
of any son of Adam to accomplish. For the last ten years, every thin^ ^^ ^^^ shape 
of a stoiy thought worth looking at has literally smelt of peat reak and the covenant. 
A reaction, however, is now taking place, the full effect of which the delightful Eng- 
lish scenes and home thoughts contained in this Tolume are calculated g^reatly to ac 
celerate. 

We have, from the pen of Washington Irving, a few beautiful sketches of the old 
English manor-house ; and the author of the Tolume now on our table has given us 
a number of equally interesting pictures of the manners of the English people of the 
present day. His work too has one recommendation which cannot be claimed for 
either the works of Scott or Irving; — ^it is calculated not only to interest and inform, 
but to improve the moral feeling^. 

We sincerely wish the publisher success in the task which he appears to have im- 
posed on himself, — that of bringing out a series of publications which are likely to 
work most advantageously for the best interests of society, as well as to g^e a dis- 
tinction and favourable impress to the literary character of ihe age. We can only 
make room for the following extract : — 

" I endeavooied to leam the stoiy of the ill-fated Ellen, and the interesting moomer 
whom I had beheld horering oirer her ashes ; audi foond that they were indeed the pangs 
of a mother's heart, which had caused the grief tliat I had witnessed. She had attend^ 
her husband abroad, through many a scene of trial and hardship ; she had dressed bis 
wounds upon the day of battle, and she had watched over her soldier's lowly pallet, with 
firm and unremitting tenderness ; but his wounds were healed, and he rose from his sick- 
bed, astonished at her magnanimity, and grateful for her affection. They returned together 
to their native country, that they might seek a reward for their past sufferings in the bosom of 
the country that gave them birth, and in the happy retirement which they best loved. Se- 
veral children blessed their union ; but some were nipped in the bud of infancy, and the 
rest prematurely destroyed, ere yet they were fully unfolded into blossoms. One beloved 
daughter — their beauteous Ellen — alone remained to them. AU the tender shoots were 
withered, save this one ; and her they cherished as their sole remaining pride, their only 
surviving prop. They did not, however, allow their affections to blind their judgment ; but 
subdued the strength of their attachment, that it might not be injurious to the characta of 
thdr child. That child grew up all that her doting parents wished ; and lovely in mind 
as in person, she constituted their sum of happiness on earth. But, alas ! the sweetest and 
most delicate ^flowers are often nipped the soonest by the chill wind, or by the blighting 
mildew. Her fragile form but too easily sunk under the pressure of disease ; and, Bke a 
tender reed, bent beneath its own unsupported weight Her eyes, indeed, sparkled with 
unusual lustre, but it was no more Hke tiie brilliance of health, than the fedse glare of a 
wandering meteor resembles the clear and steady effulgence of the meridian sun ; and 
though a bright bloom coloured her cheek, it was not the rosy tint of vigour, but the harbin- 
ger of approaching ruin. The terrified parents beheld, with horror, the dreadful symptoms. 
In an agony of mind, which none besides can fully appreciate, they tried all that nature 
dictated, or art devised, to stop the progress of the fatal malady. But it was too late. It 
made rapid and gigantic strides ; and hope itself was soonjobliged to droop in anguish. The 
lovely victim saw her fate before her, but her wings were plumed for heaven, and she wished 
not to hover longer upon the earth. While her body drooped and languished, her mind be- 
came strengthened and fortified ; and the undecaymg spirit seemed to shine forth more 
visibly, and more beautifully, when the mortal shroud which enveloped it was gradually 
falling away. But though she grieved not for herself, she yet mowned for those whom she 
felt that her death would make but too desolate ; and she tried to reconcile them to the 
prospect of' her loss, and to prepare them to bear it with fortitude. The task she essayed 
unceasingly to complete, and she thought her labour was rewarded, for her nearly heart- 
broken parents affected, before her, a calmness which they could not feel, because they 
saw it gave her pleasure. At length life gradually waned — and waned, untii its lamp shot 
up one bright, but quivering, gleam, and was then darkened for ever ? She was dead — but 
the rose stiU lived on her cheek, and a smile still played upon the half-closed lips, whose last 
accents had breathed the fond name of mother ! And those who looked upon her could 



* Scenes and Thoughts. Post 8vo. London : Goo. B. Whittaker. 
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scarcely befieve bat that she sweetly slept. Bot theie were two hearts which felt how surely 
she had left them for ever. Awake to an agooismg sense of the reality of their misfortune, 
the unhappy parents gave way, for some time, to t^e bitterness of their feelings. They saw 
aroond them a dreary waste, without one pleasant spot on which their eye could rest with 
joy. The houris of their paradise had disappeared, and with her its enchantment vanished. 
Thepoori)ereaTed mother first forgot the creature in the Christian. Leaning upon the 
' Rock of Ages,' she rose above her grief, and bid her anguish cease, and her sighs lie 
hashed. Her heart still, indeed, beat, but she staunched the wound by the efforts of piety. 
Her tears would still flow, but she dried them with religious hope ; and if a murmur dared 
to hover on her lips, she dismissed it with religious horror." 



HOLBEINS DANCE OF DEATH.* 

Mr. Wright has here presented us with the best edition we have yet seen of Hoi- 
bein's Dance of Death. The work was much wanted ; for the former ones were 
sadly imperfect; and the character of the wood-cuts, which alone lends popularity to 
the book, were defaced and worn down by the continual demands for them. Of Mr. 
Bewick, the artist of the present wood-engnravings, we need say nothings ; his name is 
well known to the admirers of the Fine Arts ; but' let us add, — ^that if any thing* is 
likely to give permanency to his well-earned reputation^ it is the masterly way in 
which he has here illustrated Holbein^s Dance of Death. The characters throughout 
may almost vie with those of Hogarth in vivid and startling reality, as any one who 
will refer to the engravings XXV] II. and XL. may perceive. Add to this, that the 
whole series form a fine moral tale of the mock-sublime nature ; similar, and indeed 
in no respect inferior, to the celebrated Love-a-la-Mode of Hogarth. On the whole, 
we wish our publisher all the success that his spirited speculation merits. 



BRITISH GALLERIES OF ART.f 

This, as a work of criticism, is one of the best books that has issued from the press 
for many years past. It is full of the most exquisite descriptions, which are, at the 
same time, brought to bear,au a most masterly manner, upon the paintings under 
consideration. The Titian gallery, the g^lery at Dulwich, that at Hampton 
Court, and several others, are treated of in the papers which form this admirable lit- 
tle volume. The descriptions of the writer are so exquisitely true and beautiful, and 
his colourings so varied, rich, and warm, that we could almost call his book the gal- 
leries which he describes put into words. The' pictures stand as naturally before 
us as if we were passing through the rooms in which they are deposited 3 and 
their beauties come upon us with as much force as if we actually beheld them be- 
fore'us. 

The writer of these elegant criticisms modestly acquaints us, that he has gfiven 
but little study to the art, and that his observations flow from admiration. This, how- 
ever, is evidently not the legitimate source of his remarks. His criticisms, it is true, 
are devoid of those technicalities, which, much as they might edify the student, 
would render them less interesting to the general reader, and consequently deprive 
them of their present popular character. There is sufficient evidence in the volume 
however to convince us that the writer^s knowledge in the principles of the art is 
not so limited as he would have us believe. 'Tis sometimes prudent in a man to 
husband his talents ; ^nd upon this feeling we suppose the writer has acted. There 
is such a thing as hyper-criticism in pictures as well as in books; but the author 
of this volume (blessings on his ignorance !) appears to know nothing about the 
matter. 

We congratulate the lovers of paintings on the appearance of a work so calculieited 
to heighten their pleasures ; for surely it will be a heightening of them to be ena- 
bled, by their own fire-sides, to have those admirable spechnens of art which have 
been the objects of their admiration pass in review before them. 

♦ The Dance of Death of the celebrated Hans Holbein, in a Series of Fifty-two Engrav- 
ings on Wood, by Mr. Bewick j with Letter-press Illustrations. London : William Charl- 
ton Wright. 

t British Galleries of Art'. Loudon : Geo. B. Whittak<er. 
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6Mil.m& AND TiAIU.^ 

Wis CMifeM we are loud of pew faoes. Mvoh^ Mid ^ineerely, as we \6te our oU 
ffiettds, we still delight in fortBiDg* new oequaliitanceB. Among tkose old Jrieirdtf 
w« may e namcr ate our Soott, our Irving^ and a dozen others, to whose visits we re^ 
gnlarly look forward j and who^ when they come> are always welcome to us: but it 
very ffeq^eiily happetts that, without the slightest introduction, a «traaiger drops ia 
«pon us, tidKs a seat at our fire^dO) and says, *^ I^ oome totell you a few good sto- 
ries, Sir.^' Having listened to his narration, he leaves us with some sueh address as 
the following, " There, Sir, if you like what you have heard, you may perhaps see 
me again — ^good morning.^' Now the author of the volume before us is one of these 
unceremonious gentlemen, and we have much pleasure in saying, we shall be glad of 
a more extended acquaintSRioe With hitai. 

The author of these '^ Smiles and Tears** displays considerable acquaintance with 
tbe soiree from whence they spring — the human heart. He goes on with ibe vigour 
of some i&quiring traveller when he penetrates the dark recesses of a forest, or the 
soiitudts of a desert, for the purpose of discovering the fountain-head of a river. His 
pathway is among our passions and affections, «md his g^and object appears to be to 
reach the heart. This is no easy task ^ aud he who succeeds in it must possess a 
deep aensibiUty and a perfect acquaintance with human sympathies. If we state, 
then, that the author of. << iSmiles and Tears,** though he has sometitaies succeeded, 
has also sometimes failed, in his puipose, we shall have accounted for it in the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking. 

This exceedingly neat little volume contains seventeen sketches on various sub- 
jects I some of a humorous character, and some devoted to our more exalted feelings. 
There is a freshness about them which is a far surer warrant to us of the writer hav. 
ing been in the spring-time of his existence when they were drawn, than his decla- 
ration of the fact set forth in his introductory paper. It may be as well to observe, 
by the way, that the author speaks, in this said, introductory paper, in a very off- 
handed, unconcerned manner of tile crities. We beg to tell him that the critics are 
not BO unimportant personages as he seems to think. He tells us that it is a practice 
with young authors " to profess to entertain a thorough t^ontempt, or efoe an Hiv<ttci- 
ble fear,** of lis; and then comes the writer*s resolution to do neither the one ihH* the 
other. This is exceedingly charitable, and, we doubt not, will have as good an ett^et 
upon gome of our brethren ad it bad upon tt&. We cannot bear to be despis^ ; and 
then to be feared— bless us ! who would ever think of fearing a critic? 

The language in this volume is, in general, smooth and elegant ; though there axe 
oceasional redundancies, which the more sober judgment of the anthor will, fn tine, 
teach him to avoid. His style is ftill without being Wordy, and simple vHthont UAag 
common-place or languid. Few of his thoughts are orig^inal, but many of thete cone 
before us in a ne^ form. He is sometimes bold, but we cannot say subline; his ex- 
pressions are sometimes devoid of power, but they are never feeble. He is Aot ao 
much a depicter of things as an observer of men, at whom he looks with an eye that 
penetrates beyond the surface. As a specimen of his talent at description we trao- 
Scribe the following ftrom his *' Fellow-Travellers.'* 

" la the G0«B«8 ^ a nunUisg ezcunkm that I perfotmed dunag the late soiBmer, I 
crrived tft a small obscure village, situate near Tiverton, witii the eipectation of meetiDg 
an old school^feHow, and the ^tention of payiag off a viating di^ on which iateiest and 
oompcond invest was accumulating in an afamning progress. As soon as I had fboud the 
house whefe my friend fonnerly' rssided, I itiKovered, to my unspeakable ehagrme, t^at 
Fiank had latterly changed his aWe, and taken up his quiurten above thirty miles distant. 
What was to be done 1 the village consistdd of a>d0Een shabby cottages, and half as mai^ 
gloomy mansions, together with an ale-house and a parish-church ; aU of which were most 
insuAta^ dnli, afiMing ample scqie (if want of r^ly may be aUowed to consist of such) 
ht the poetical, though not fiir the matter-ef-lBct pen. 

'<Iifyft«tinqttines weraiMfpecting the means of quitting a q>ot so ^vested of eveiytluBg 
that could interest a travellft*! nund« Here a new source Of discoralfiture presented itsdf ; 
my host, with an awful longitude of countenance, assured me that there was no chance of 
any conveyance except by the maO, Yfbach did not pass through ^1 late in tim eve 
Howoferiasakind of set-off to this catafogue of calamities, I remembered there wasa *< 

*■■' .■■'■■■■«t» ■ MM •*.. !*■■■■ — iW U M U m — fi ll. — I t^i^ .M ■ il.. l». > t l.^ ■ ., ....iM M . 

* Smiles and Tears. With Yigaettea from posthumous Deogns by Thurston. 
WiUiam Charlton Wrigbt, 
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cte goiflg to to v«y titatti my fefeaA hx! wmotcdto, tod wldBhi»o>ld>Mi«1ci >pp € Wic» 
in tnecourse of the Allowing hoot. Under afiy other circuifiB^KBee, the ftecMiily c€ stop- 
ping an hoar at a hedge pablc-hoose would have been inserted I& toy Mit ef the *ii^MeetiM 
of human Efe ;' as they wetts, I felt quite exhilarated ttt the fvoi^ect Of fto early « KbentieaL 
from my inToluntary thraldom. 

" On the appearance of the vehicle, termed, by the proprietors, a caravan, although ii 
seemed to me to bear a vast similitude to a hearse, the thermometer of my spirits fell below 
the freezing point. One poor wretoh, which the driver called a horse, but which I mistodL 
for a crocodile, was to have the charge of conveying my precious person, ia fellowitflip with 
seven others, a distance of fifteen imles, when his functions were to be usutped by another 
unfortunate, who, in all probabilitv, was as respectable a looldng vagabond as himseH^ 
Having, at last, overcome my scruples, 1 took my seat.—-' All right," bemg the signal, the 
son of the whip set his crealdng concern in motion, after being most patheticaQy charged* 
by an old lady, ' not to drive too fast,' an^injunction, I can most conscientiously affirm, he 
obeyed to a miracle. 

" The company assembled consisted of a portly-looking John Bull kind of a gentleman, 
dressed in that kmd of mostly humility that bei^a^ one who is * wefi to do in £e world,' 
as the Devonshire folks have it ; a raw-boned lanky personage, whose militaiy surtout and 
seared countenance gave ample testimony that both they and their ownera had ' seen some 
service ;' together with a rough-looking gendeman, whose peppei>«Dd'tka3t'<cfilotcred CDftt 
seemed to be in admirable keeping with his vinegar-cruet of a countenance. There was alio 
a little dapper individual, who sat snug in a comer, with a pair of merry %feck eyeS, which 
augured a sufficient ^d of amusement to beguile the tedioas hOiars berfbre us. 

** It was not long before I discovered that the last-mentioned ilidividual was paying vast 
attention to the v^himsical lady who, upon my entrance, had diewn such a friendly solicitude 
for her own and her fellow travellers* necks. I was, at first, dull enough to wonder what he ^ 
could perceive in this daughter of Eve, to call forth the elegant compliments he so int>fiasely 
lavished on her, particularly as there was a young lady, evidently just freed from her gover* 
ness, who sat poutingly by his side, as much as to say he might, without straining Mb eyes, 
find a worthier object for his admiration. The fortunate fair one, wht) thus manopoli2ea au 
the gallantry of the caravan, was ceitainly brought into the wtjrld as the model « a poet's 
unstress : her figure was that 5f a capital S, and no doubt a letter of credit to its mistress 
whenever it was introduced ; her ^e appeared equally indebted to Time atad the small-pox, 
inasmuch as it bore testimomals of the acquaintance of each ; her nose seemed to have a 
vast contempt for h«r chin (perhaps in consequence of the many words that h«d passed 
between them), and was devoutly turned, as ir in ctmsciouB security of protection, towards 
her eyes — her eye, I mean to say, for she had but one, but that supplied the want of tiie 
other, inasmuch as it evidently looked two whys at once : her lips were the colour and coti* 
fiistency of two rolls of shrivelled parchment, and seemed, * to a fhnciful view,* to be the 
records of all the eatables and drinkables that had passed through them, in their way to 
their possessor's most respectable stomach. 

'* Such is the best description my memory affinds of the * bewitching Kttle creature,'^* 
the * lovelj angel,' — the ' enchanting specimen of Nature's divmest effbrts,' as she wai 
^emately addressed by her obsequious admirer. We jogged tm very tolerably fat about 
half an hour, when the lady of the one eye begged, as a particular favour, &at the window 
might be put up, on the ground that she Wfets fbarful of catching cold. Here the gentleman 
of the pepper-and-sah, fbr iJie first time, moved a muscle of hu vinegtu* a^[)ect, and begged 
leave to remind his fellow-travellers, that there were only eight in th^ vehide, ftnd but one 
currept to admit the air, which, if they closed, would, in aU probability^ have the effiect 
of ctoHng them. This was unanswerable by words, but the dend-goddess made it mimi- 
fest that it was not by deeds, by pnttmg the object in dispute down. The pepper-and-salt^ 
Wonder^ to relate, valuing his existence more than the lady's smiles, had the tem eri <jf to 
draw it tip again ; the lady, by no means daunted, renewed the attack ; bat the tittegar- 
front was not to be vanquished, and up again went the window. How kmg this vu-a-vift 
would liave contmued, ui uncertain, had not the advocate for free air, with lus usual inflex- 
ibility of countenance, thrust his bony hand through the ^ass, and his head into his oppo»> 
nent's fiace, exclaiming, with ti most amiable grin, * What d'ye think of thai> ma*m !' The 
discomfited amazon having appealed to th)9 company, that it was not her who was the 
cause of the mischief, declared her resolution to tell the proprietors the whole cucumstance. 
•o'Do-, saa'm, it wilibe^a good ^bing for the poor dmb if he gets ml ef all his fmim eo 
easily/ Thus ended die memorable encounter. 

" The dapper one, perceivuig that the object of his raillery was not exactly pleased at the 
unexpected issue of her attack, remained tor some titiie silent, till^ as If detennined not t6 
remain kmg unemployed, be proposed that the company present should ttks it by turns to 
relate either a tale ox an anecdotei as the best means of dissipating the tedioosoess of the 
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fB , riddle's TRBATISE on NAYIGATtUN. 

oumey. • £f6ry body seemed to approve mightily of the plan, hot no one Had cour&ge te 
commence, till the 8<m of the plough, after a hearty Aem, began by observing, tluit a* 
nobody seemed to have a word to say for themselves, he supposed he might tell a tale in 
his own way. Silence being obtained, the worthy yeoman commenced." 

We leave the young author of '^ Smiles and Tears" with the sincerest wishes that 
his visions of fame may be realized. He has mounted the first step of the Jacobus 
ladder of immortality, and if he think hard, write harder, have the best luck in the 
world, and stand a little more in awe of the critics, he may perhaps one day get at 
the top of it. We would, however, recommend him to be less liberial with his puns, 
which are sometimes not of the best, sometimes not of the newest. The volume he 
has brought forth is creditable to him in every respect ; and we doubt not that the 
g^eat promise he has already shewn will lead him to eminence in that most unstable 
of all professions— Authorship, 



RIDDLE'S TREATISE ON NAVIGATION.* 

It has been said, that << the greater the number of treatises extant on any ^ven de- 
partment of art or science, the nearer to perfection is that department of art or sci- 
ence.'' This we think is not correct ; for if it were, every addition must be an tai- 
provementy which in the order of book-making is by no means the case, as we, who 
are not book-makers, very well know. There is something highly praiseworthy in the 
labours of those individuals who devote their time and talents to the advancement and 
perfection of elementary instruction, especially to those of a subject of such incalcula- 
ble importance to the British empire as the science of navig^ation. Under this im- 
pression, we hail the announcement of any new work on this subject, as involving the 
prosperity of our country, and examine the work with eagerness — compare the new 
with the old, and regelate our opinions by the circumstances of the case. We are 
bold enough to say that Mr. Riddle's book only requires to be examined by compe^ 
tent judges to gain a character that will place it before any treatise on the subject 
now in use. It is not, as too many works on navigation are, merely practical ; neither 
does theory claim too much importance : it is a compound of both, so managed that 
each occupies that proportion that makes a complete whole. 

To say nothing whatever of the little introductory tract on Algebra,— the geome- 
trical part is truly usreful, containing more than a hundred theorems very neatly dt- 
mofistratedy with an addition of thirty-six elegant exercises: aud the article on Tri- 
gonometry, Plane and Spherical, is handled with the author's usual dexterity. 

Then follow the various '< Sailings," to each of which, as well as to the Trig^ono- 
metry, is subjoined an extensive and judicious list of Practical Questions, which «aa- 
not be too much applauded ; as all other works are very deficient in these highly use- 
ful exercises. It has often been a complaint, by teachers on a large scale, that their 
pupils too soon run through the examples — they become common property too sooo. 
This is pow obviated, for the presgnt work abounds in them, containing more than 
any three of the hitherto most popular treatises! 

We can do no more than slightly mention the Nautical Astronomy, and the varioas 
tables, which conclude the volume -, they are well arrange and complete : in the 
<< finding of the latitude and longitude" will be found some simplifications and im- 
provements. 

Mr. Riddle, in compiling this book had more advantage; in being at the head of 
the important national establishment, for whose use it was written, he had abundant 
opportunities of taking that comprehensive view of his subject, without which no 
book can be made to answer the ends of general practical instruction : yet none but a 
practical teacher can write a book on education. 

As this treatise will no doubt be introduced to the British navy, we could wish to 
see it as complete as possible, and should be glad to see that interesting part of sci- 
ence, the projection of the sjphere, introduced into the second edition — if the author 
can afiTord it. We think the compass at page 156 will not ** box" well ; it wants de- 
coration. The chart, at pag^ 194, is so dim that we could scarcely see it. 

* A Treatise on Navigation, and Nautical Astronomy, adapted to Practice and to the pur- 
poses of Elementary Instruction. By Edward Riddle, master of the Mathematical School, 
Royal Naval Asylum, Greenwich. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
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PUBLI C EVENTS. 

Foreign— Europe. 
Overflow of the Neva. 
Is tbebeginningr of the month intelligrence was received of a dreadiiil calamity whicfa 
befel the city of Petersbnrgh, by the overflow of the river Neva. 

Liberty qf the Press in Russia. 

The Emperor of Russia has charged the Minister of the Ecclesiastical Aflairs, to 
exercise the mo^t rigorous surveillance over all publications that treat on Religion, 
or matters connected with Education, in order that no work may be printed without 
first receiving the Royal sanction. 

Asia — Earthquake in Persia, 
a recent traveller in Persia, in a letter to a friend, relates, that on the 2d of June 
last, be arrived, by the caravansary, at Roonartnckta. Having taken up his quar- 
ters in a bungalow, and being fotig^ed with travelling, he threw himself on the 
Chunane terrace, and was asleep iu a few seconds. About seven o'clock he was 
awoke by a heavy noise, resembling the rumbling of a waggon going over a bridge 
at a quick rate. Between sleeping and waking, he started up, and thought the whole 
house appeared in motion. When he was thoroughly awake, he found a venerable 
Persian by his side, whom he afterward found to be the chief of the village. A few 
minntes after which his head servant approached him, and by certain movements of 
his bcdy, intimated that the earth was in motion. The thermometer, at this time, was 
seventy-six, being three degrees lower than at his arrival. In making a memorandum 
of the circumstance, at half after eleven, he was electrified by another severe shock ; 
and by the pendulous motion of the house, was fearful he should not be able to make 
his escape before it came down, the village being situated in a valley, surrounded by 
hills. Having obtained the outside of the walls, he observed, with consternation, 
that the neighbouring scenery was scarcely discernible, from the clouds of smoke' 
that completely enveloped them. Having taken shelter in a small bush, he felt 
agam two more shocks of less violence ; it was then about one o^clock, and the ther- 
mometer was ninety.four. 

The dami^^ that the bouse had received was immense ; the walls were cracked, 
as were likewise the steps, which, in many places, had fallen in. About eight o'clock 
another shock took place, which separated the tube that conveys the water through the 
hoose from its station. At the time the letter was forwarded (the 11th of June), the 
writer had no estimate of the damage done to the surrounding country. 

Home. 

On the 1st of January last, the Grand Jury at the Commission Court of Dublin, ig- 
nored the bill of indictment against Mr. O'Connell, after a consultation of four hours. 
Mr. Justice Moore, in his charge to the jury, referred to the case of Sir F. Burdett, 
as apposite in the present instance. 

On Monday, the 17th January, Albion Cox, Esq. recovered against Edmund Kean, 
the celebrated Tragedian, 8001. damages, for criminal conversation with plaintiff's 
wife. The defence endeavoured to prove that Mrs. Cox had been criminal with 
other individuals, in which the defendant's counsel partly succeeded. The jury, 
nevertheless, found their verdict for ihe plaintiff, with the above amount of damages. 

The newly-discovered copy of Shakspeare*s Plays. 

The admirers of Shakspeare, and of antiquities, have had a rich treat afforded them 
in the discoveiy of a volume^of twelve of our immortal dramatist's most popular playsl 
We shall confine our remarks principally to the tragedy of Hamlet, as differing the 
most with the subsequent editions. This newly-discovered one ranks in priority of date 
to any one known, it bears that of 1603, the one mentioned by Malone bore that of 1604, 
and which, he conceived, to be the original edition. There are many singular circum- 
stances connected with this inestimable relic, that, independent of antiquity, renders 
it of more importance. The Poloniusof the modern editions is here styled Coraml)is ; 
and Laertes, Leartes, throughout. The speech of the king, in the scene after the 
vanishing of the ghost, which always appeared extraneous, is now» in consequence of 
the intr(^uction of two Ambassadors, rendered complete. 
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Many objectSonable pMAgeft which hftVQ crept bto the later edftioDS, are here not to be 
found ; in paiticnlar we would mention ^at in &e part where Hamlet adis Ophelia whether 
he shall lay his head in h^ lap ; the word counitTf appears to have been substituted for 
ciifi/niry» lemonng a diaxge of indelicacy from ibt memory of our immortal bard. 

We Bol^oin an extract to shew what inttrpoiwtioaa b«na tvkte place : 
OtbalUtutftomuchgneu'd and sallied flesh Sucbspe^e: Fniltie, tli^ name k Wcmw. 
Would melt to nothing, or that the vniuersaU Why she would hang on him« as if incTeaaa 
Globe of heauen would tume al to a Chaos J Of appetite had growne by what it looked on. 
O God within two monellia; nonet two: O wicked wieked speede, to make such 

maixied, Pezteiitie to incestuoiis sbeetes> 

Mine vnde : let me not thinke of it» Ere yet the shooes were olde« 

My lathett brother : bat no more like The which she followed my dead fathers 

My father, than I to Hercules. catae. 

Within two moneths, ere yet the salt of most Like Npobe, all tean : nmikd* well it is 
Vnrighteous feates had left tiieiv flushing not, 

Jn her galled eyea« she manrifd : o God» a Nor it cannot come to good : 

beast J^ut bi<eake my heart* for I mnat hold n^ 

Pouoy^ of xeaaon wojqlti not have made tongue. 



THEATRICALS. 

AccoEDiNG to the promise we made in our la«t»iro now ooflomenoe our cni^ciam on thea^ 
cal performances, and guided by the principles we thmi professed, of standing perfectly in- 
dependent between the public and those professionaUy connected with the^ ti^eatxe, in the 
commencement of our new vocation, we shall only irenewour former pledge of stricfc iso^ar- 
tiality. Uniortuuately for our reputation, we are fearful we shall be ocnnpeUed to risk it, « 
rather unfavourable cvpumatance, so little of novelty has there been produced at eUhei of 
the patent theatres : with the ojEception of the Pantomimea, a revival of Masongar^a play 
t)f the '' Fatal Dowry," and a new Opera» all Janua^ has been banen ; the owl in J>cf 
Freizchtitz ia as great a favourite an ever, and Messrs. ]Bennett and Kom, the rival Cufva, 
KfB really worthy the attention of his Ms^^eity'a AxtiJlfty, so expert haiw they become ia 
casting bullets. As Pantomimes have been from time immeinorial exempted horn. iJM 
lash of criticinn, we are auie oinr readeis will not find fanj^ in our treading, on this occaaipn, 
on the heels of our predecefaors. It would be indulging too closely the peevishnesa of age, 
to 6nd fault with that which we thought incompandile when young. Pantoaaimea ham 
indeed a forther claim upon our indulgence ; a Pantonume was the fiM theatrical exhihitioe 
we ever witnessed, and its remembrance dmgs to us with the fond asaociation of beings and 
things long since gone— but not forgotten. No mischievous urchin newly released from the 
trammels and the rules of syntax, ever welcomed the first night of a new Pantinnime widi 
sincerer delight than ourselves. As soon as we have occupied our seat in the first row of the 
{At, we look around us and feel the spirit of boyhood once more enlivening our veins, and 
glowing throughout us. The troops of rosy-cheeked children decked out in their holiday 
attire, carry us, without wading through tlie dull medium of years, to the time when we 
knew no other anticipation on earth so delightful* as that which the green curtain in a few 
minutes would realize— aye, with all our wisdom and importance, gladly would we return back 
to the same happy state (n unconsciousness, when we mistook George Barnwell for Harlecpiin, 
and asked our grandmother why Millwood did not dance. — Oh ! 3iey were the times, when 
neitiier Jack the Giant Killer, nor Kobinson Crusoe, appeared half so enviable a being as the 
motley-clothed hero — by the mass, we would have resigned the seven league boots, to gain 
possession of his wand ! ! One sigh for these post obit enjoyments, and " Richard is £ni- 
self again." 

With aU our friendly dispoaition towards a favoundde reception, we most honeatl^ oonfaa^ 
we were ^iaappointed. at the Covent Garden Pantomime : we wish^we could, say tbeaane 
as to the one at the ether hou«e. It seenis af great an impoaaibihty, that Hartoqoina a^wld 
apeak» aa tha;t Druiy Lane should ever produce a good Pantomime; therefore evfoty bod)r 
naturally eraects an indiflerent one, and the worthy Leaaee, in his seal to ** keef^ mp Urn 
ckarafiter ii his est^^bUshment^" determines the puSlic shall never be diaappoiated^—liar a 
fuller tissue^ of threadbare jokes, tricks that appear flexible andc^d to every body hut the in- 
ventor, andiinore tiresome repetitions, never created a head-ache, or put the heai;iifui symwe* 
t^ef the nvouth farther out of proportion. Covent Garden ia in ahnoataa had a piedka- 
mmt^and since thespcit of Grimaldi no longer elivc^na the wal]% ev^ i^gaipiovLoCmiiih 
end joviafity seems to have fled with him* 
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The p^ormers at hddt houMi acquitted th^niB^eB, or rather aastakied thek repiitatidii^ 
reiy creditably. We prefer the Drury Lt»0 Clcmn and Pantaloen* to thoee of the otiber 
house, which we think possesses a «^pecior Hude^UV^ and C<^ambine. The scenery in both 
hooses confers great credit to the proprietors' liberality and judgment ; we never witnessed 
any thing finer. 

Being prevented witnessme the reviTal of the ** Fatal Dowry/' we must suspend our 
observations till Mr. Macready's recovery from his present severe indisposition, which, we 
sincerely hope, will not long be the cause of his absence from a profession which hesoemi- 
Bcntly graces. 

On Wednesdav the 19th ult. a new opera was produced at DruTy-Lane» under the title 
of the *< Fall of Algiers •" and, as we humbly confess ourselves incapable at anch a task, wo: 
sabknn an outline of the plot from one of the daily journals. 

Algeinon Rockwardine (Horn) marries Amanda (Miss OnMan), tot which his uncle, 
Admnral Rockwardine (Teny), discards him. The yoong ooople quit the country, are cap- 
tured by a corsair, and, together with Lauretta (Auas iMephens), are landed at Algiers. 
Amanda, and her attendant, Lauretta, are oonducted to the seraglio of the dey, Orasmin 
(Sapio). Algernon, and Timothy Tourist (Hariey), a book-making trav^er, are set to work 
in the gardens. The dey makes love to Amanda, and, ignorant of the relaticmship of 
Algernon, prevaik on him and Timothy to assure her her husband is dead : they plan a res- 
cne, which fails, and are thrown into prison. At this moment. Admiral Rockwardine 
anivts, as ambassador from Ij^land : he meets Amanda — learns the fate of his nephew — 
bombards the town — seta ^ (mptives free — becomes reconciled to Algernon, — while 
Laorettais, of course, married- to Innothy, 

Putting aside its dose resenibhuice to the plot of the " Siege of Belgrade,** our readers 
may ask, what can be more meagre and common-place 1 We would make answer — ^the 
eiecation. The dia]ogue~M.bat hold i the dialogue of operas is proverbiaUy beneath criti- 
cism, and ^ anatiior seems datermined not to deviate from established customs, inasmuch aa 
it is as bad as it can be. Still there is attraction in this piece ; the music is by Bishop, and 
has all the faults, with many of the beauties, of that eminent con^KMor. Hu mannerism, 
his e«)%nial imitations, as usual, predominate ; thoueh a few of those delicate touches of 
nature, grace, and feeling, which, when he reUes onnimself, he can produce, are, neverthe- 
less, discernible. We cannot, however, pass uqnoticed the many baj^faced plagiarisms on 
Weber. What can be more ridiculous than a troop of beauties from the Bey's haramt 
fburishing away in the hunting chorus of t)er FreischiHz ? Of a verity, it is almost as vlj^ 
propriate as a curcle of blacksmiths hammering to the tune of " Here in cool grot." Yet 
sach things are, as vide the last scene of the first act. Weber has ahready been made a Handel 
of by his own counttymen ; our composers seem determined to make some use of him liere. 
We must not pass off^^the performers without brief admiration ; Sapio was in brilliant voice, 
and has added a leaf to his well-earned laurel. His style is manly and nervous, often grace- 
ful, and never sinking into prettiness. He gave " Yes ! 'tis decreed/* with infinite sweet- 
ness, and was deservedly encored. We never remember seeing Horn to greater advantage 
than in Algernon Rockwardine ; he looked, a^d' what' was more, he acted, the character 
admirably. This gentleman possesses a fine voipe, an imdeniable person ; and if he infused 
a little more spirit into his acting, we should set him down as a very creditable performer. 
We know not who ought most to be indebted to Harley— the airthor or the audience ; for with- 
out him they could never have sat the performance out. His embodying of the sketch of 
the character set down to his share, does him in^te credit ; and though he robbed us of 
many yawns, we most freely and sincerely forgive him, in consideration c^ the smiles he 
bestowed in return. The author was too high i^ judge of Mr. Terry's abilities, to think of 
asfdstmg him, and therefore most generously gave him the shadow of a part, relying on that 
gentleman^s abilities to make it a things of substance, whidi, onquestionahly, great as they 
are, we need not si^ he declined' doing. Miss St^thens, the gracefrd, the fascinating Ste- 
phens, sang with her usual brilliancy and sffchneis. 

Mr. Harley moat pa^etically lamented the necessity of Miss Graddon omitting some part 
of her songs, on account of a severe oeld,shewas4abouring under ; a plea which the audience 
received w4ti^ the most' Christian^like fertituda. We are sure if there was a sailor in ^e 
house, Mr. Smith might have relied on an- assurance that hia personatioii of Ben 
Brown was unlike any thing but that of a British Seaman : we wonder that such a parti- 
cular old gentleman as the Admiral could Unnk of associating with such a suspidous-looking 
companion. In order that our rM^^vamay fpnn aifyra^ Cl^iimate of the worth of the poetry, 
we will sotgoin the pe^^nltimatQ words (we cannot say rhymes) of a duet svmg betwean- 
Orasmin and Amanda^ which we are spre will answer all the purpose of the soi^g entiro— 
" treasure — mine — pleasure — resign — grieve me — love—'beiieve me-f-approve !** lyir. 
Walker, who claims the clever tragedy c^ Wallace, we are told for a confirmed fact, is tha. 
authpr. It may well b« call^ the, d the Fall Qi,Ah"0€r», for verily it is baneathiany. 
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FINE ARTS. 

THE RAPHAEL. TAPESTRY. 

In New Bond Street is a most interesting exhibition of tapestry, the whole conffliting of 
nine distinct pieces, forming a complete series of the Cartoons of the immortal Raphael ; 
each being about fourteen feet in height and nearly twenty feet in length. The subjects it 
will be remembered are, — 1. St. Paul and St. Barnabas preaching at Lystra.^2. St. Peter 
curing the lame man at the gate of the temple. — 3. St. Paul and Elyraas before Sergius Paulas 
at Paphos. — 4. Christ delivering the keys to St. Peter.-— 5. St. Peter djtiwing down the 
punishment of heaven on Ananias and Sapphira. — 6. St. Paul preaching to the Adienians.— 
7. The miraculous draught of fishes.— 8. The Conversion of,St. Paul.- -9. The stoning of 
St. Peter. Of the first seven, it would be next to impertinence to suppose that any of 
our readers who profess themselves admirers of the fine arts, are not well ac^uainted^^^, 
inconsequence of the originals being open to inspection, in the Royal Collection ; but as the 
two last are not in this country, we will subjoin a few observations as to the merit of the 
paintings, reserving for conclusion our critical opinion on the execution of the tapestry. 

Before we enter the examination, "we cannot forbear glancing over the history of these 
wonderful fac-similes, which we have in a great measure gleaned from that highly interest- 
ing publication, the News of Literature. The tapestries which are die ostensible object of 
these remarks, were taken off (if we are rightly informed) during the lifetime of the great 
original artist ; under the direction of his patron Leo the Tenth, a monarch whose life and 
times are, through the medium of INIr. Roscoe, so familiar to the English reader. Two sets 
of tapestries were originally made, one of which, the subject of these remarks, was presented 
by Leo the Tenth to his contemporary Henry the Eighth. This was its first introductioQ 
into this country. The successive sovereigns of this country enjoyed these inestimable spe- 
cimens of human art, till, by the decapitation of Charles I. they fell into the hands of the 
Parliament, by whose orders they were exposed to sale. The Spanish Ambassador became 
the purchaser, and subsequently they were transferred to the house of Alva, from whose 
existing D uke the present proprietor purchased them. The other set still retain their original 
place, after a variety of vicissitudes, in that splendid repository, the Vatican. 

Of the "Conversion of St. Paul" it is not in language to describe the more than human 
feelings this master-piece of art awakens. Raphael breathes' in every dash of the pencil, 
and the soul of the master seems portrayed in every movement of his hand. The prostrated 
figure of Saul, paralyzed as it were with the fearful consciousness of his daring, is inimitably 
fine ; the drawing of the horse defies description, you feel inclined to assure yourself it is not 
breathing. But all must yield to the sacred and awe-inspiring portraiture of our Saviour — 
it would be sacrilege, after such a mfcter-spirit, to attempt to describe the feelings this crea- 
tion of the painter's mind excites. It is all sublimity, i^ requires no halo to assure the 
spectator the original is above mortality — ^if we dare to imagine the Son of God in a human 
form, it is impossible to dismiss from Uie mind this wonderful picture. The Martyrdom of 
St. Stephen is also superior to admiration, and may be viewed with astonishment evm after 
the contemplation of the " Conversion of St Paul. 

Time that neither respects the worthy, the noble, or the great, seems to have lost his 
power over these magical specimens of art ; though the brilliancy of the tints have foded, 
the harmony of the colours still subsist,' witli as much, and perhaps more, grandeur than in 
the Cartoons themselves. We feel confident that those who have hitherto neglected enjoy- 
ing this unparalleled feast of the optics, will no longer forego that gratification. 

THE PERISTREPHIC PANORAMA 

Is to be seen at the Great Room in Spring Gardens. The proprietors promise to give a 
'' Panoramic view of the Battle of Genappe, St. Helena," and, what appears most astonish- 
ing, ** th6 most interesting events of Bonaparte's career from his defeat at the battlo-of 
Waterloo, until its close at St. Helena." This exhibition may be, as appertainmg to so lof^ 
. a character, highly interesting, but for those who go there for the intention of viewing a 
work of art, we would advise them to let their visit precede that of the exhibitioii of the 
tapestries we have spoken of in terms of such high admiration. 

ENGRAYINO. 
LORD BTROM. — BY LUPTOIT. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce this as the finest engraving among the host ihatlias already 
appeared of this distinguished nobleman. It is a mezzotint, and equal to any specimen we 
ever witnessed. The light and shade are most exquisitely contrasted, and we never remem- 
ber viewing any thing more beautiful than the subdued brilliancy of the jttesh. It is from 
the original of Phillips, and does even honour to that great name. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE AFFAIRS OF EUROPE,* 

FROM THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. 

The reader, we presvme, is aware that we are, by no means, celebrated for writing 
grave articles. We have an invincible antipathy to every subject which requires us 
to sink ipto that wretched state of dulness which the world calls gober reasoning,. 
We are, according to an ancient MS. in our family library, the lineal desceikteoit of 
Bemocritus, and we purpose to ** walk in the ways" of our worthy ancestor. When 
we hear certain people holding solemn dii^utations on political economy, others 
arguing, with inflexible ^vity, upon metaphysical subtilties, and others defending 
the sublime science of craniology ag^ainst the attacks of its heretical opponents — we 
never enter more deeply into the question discussed, than to exclaim, in the language 
of Swift— 

^ Strangt such a difference should be 
'Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee." 

This is the conclusion at which we invariably arrive upon till difficult points j and it 
is, we believe, quite as satisfactory as many of the deductions of those whose pro- 
fundity cannot, for a moment, be doubted. We cannot breathe freely but in the 
regions of light-heartedness, where the song of merrime&t breaks upon our ear, 
and vrhere, with the zest of a voluptuary, we are enabled to riot in the newness of 
our sensibilities. With these feelings, it cannot be supposed that we are adapted to 
detail the common-place facts of history. Hence, then, it will be asked. Why, 
in the present instance, we select such a subject as <' Memoirs of the Affairs of 
Europe ?" Simply, because Lord John Russell, who, we believe, is a very clever, 
lively, good-natured personage, has written a very clever, lively, good-natured book, 
under that title \ and, consequently, we shall have little to do but to transcribe such 
parts of it as we may consider the most interesting and amusing. At present only 
one volume has appeared, which embodies the '^ Affairs" from the peace of Utrecht, 
which took place in 1713, to the death of the Ihike of Orleans, in December, 1723. 
Other volumes, we presume, are to follow, until the Memoirs are brought down to the 
present period. 

In a rather lengthy introduction, which, we would say, is not the worse for being 
long, his Lordship has given some very judicious observations on the relations of 
governments to each other. We would willingly extract them, but it is simply oni^ 
intention, in this paper, to select the lighter and more amusing parts of his volume — 
the graver portion we leave to the Edinburgh and Quarterly. We do not purpose to 
give a connected review of the work— to follow the noble author from chapter to 
chapter, and detail the particular portion of history contained in each. The volume 
is studded with anecdotes and interesting incidents j and these alone will occupy our 
attention. We shall, as it were, merely ramble through the book, and, as we stroll 
along, cull such flowers as we may consider will form an acceptable bouquet for our 
readers. 

We before spoke of the introduction, which is a highly-finished composition. We 
ought, at the same time, to have remarked upon the excellent parallel which is dr^wn 
in it, between the characters of Rousseau and Burke; and we ought to have noticed 
two anecdotes of Lewis XV. and Charles II. It is not too late, we trust, to make the 
amende hpnorable. 

Rousseau and Burke. ' 

•*••** Both were men whose imagjmation outstripped their judgment. Both had 
tbe faculty of dressing tlieir thoughts in the most harmonious style ever employed in their 
respective languages. If Burke is more rich in imagery — Rousseau is more fraught with 
feeling. If Burke surprises and carries away by his splendid diction — Rousseau seems 
more natural, and has been more successful in contriviug that art, which does so much, 
should do nothing. Both Rousseau and Burke exalted the idols of their own fancy ; 
Rousseau painted with briUiant colours an age of savage simplicity, which, in his 
sober hours, he knew never had existed. Burke took for his favourite illusion the hap- 
piness of an age of chivalry, whose best features hve only in romance. The one called 
upon the world, in its manhood, to regret that period of its infancy, when arts were un- 

* Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht. London : Murray, AJbe- 
marle Street. 

Vol. IV. E 
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known, and the hides of wild heasts were the only covering for the body. The oAer en- 
deavoured to restore and preserve the remains of the dark and dismal tunes of the middle 
ages, when Europe was barbaroua and miserable* Yet both these authors could call to 
their assistance the soundest maxims of reason, the most profound doctrines of philosophy.'^ 

Lewis XV. 

* L«wi» XV* wm tilWfufB govetmed by faif sdstiielsM at feiroufiteft, aod wm ever In 
the iAd>it of jesling upon his own total want Df power. One of his pefSiMMd fiivoantee be- 
ing applied to by a relaitive in tiie oountiy for a place, anmirered, « If efet the kisg eottes 
tohtrreinyioilvenoe, Iwfll flt>«ak it year bekait' " 

Cbablbs II. 

" Charles II. was so ignorant that he did not know Mcms belonged to Imn, and 
when he heard of its being taken, lemaiked^ he wttfevery sonyfor his ally, William III." 

Soon after the peace of Utrecht, the health of Lewis XIV. began visibly to decline; 
and thlcr cireumMance aStbrdeA an oppottnnity to the ptond and itaaH^stttt Le Tel- 
Ifeti. the khi^^A c6nfeesor, terfiSEtoiir the views of the Jesnits (li their hostility aettiMt 
tht JslnAenists. One of his flrfft acta was the destr tictlon &f the Menastei^ ofPoft- 
Roysdy th«t eelebrtited schodl of learning, fhrfn which had issm^ the three AtflMiiidfl^ 
Kie^te, Lemaitre de i(ad^ Paseal, and ifian^ ttthttti of eminence lA lit€iratt<re. His 
■ttett tict was the fuin of the €ttfdffial de N oailleA) who was abandoned^ at fbe Mttve 
time, by bt0 fonn^ iflriend, Madam«^ de Mailiteiion, whose powetful influence over the 
kittg^ir lAie had cbdsen to eteteims It, Would hfCve enabled l^m to tritfmph met Mm 
{fei'secuUyrs. Not satisfied with disgrftCin^ the Cardinal in the eyeii of the king-* 
Tfelljett ^d ki# party had r60olved td c^ntey him to Rome, f6t the pn^pese of bar* 
fn^ hitn degraded id f^ll eefnsistoi^ ) but this fnfltinodS scheme Wte debated by one 
Itadlle. de Cfaansseiniye. 

Th^e eoiitentlons, in All pt^i^ability^ Itastened the death of Lewis^ trho, on his re- 
turn from Marly, in AngnM^ 171&^ Was selt2ed with a mortification in his leg. We 
hater heard a great d^ of the Bourbons being ceiebrtited fdr dying ^cll ^ tnd L«wl^ 
XIV. does not appear to have been deficient in family fortitude. 

« When informed that his disease was without a remedy, he shewed not the smallest, oa^ 
easineqsf and calmly saidl, ih&% in ihdl case he had better be left to die in peace* He asked 
Mareobalf lais surgecm, upon whose nnceii^ he relied, how long he though he mi|^ live 1 
Maveehal replied, * till Wednesdinr i' ' My sentence, then, is for Wedsesdayy' said te 
kmg, without the least mark of troub^, disappointment, or aknn. Ff(»n this time, aad, in- 
deed, m the whole course of his last illness, he displayed a patience, oomrage, and trampiil- 
hty, to which, even those the least inclined to praise bim, have borne testimony in tenas off 
tlw wannest admiration. When the members of his family coUeoted around him were'melted 
^to tears at the si^t of the sufierings he endmred, be said to them, ' This is tooafiectmg; 
let us separate.' To Madame de Maintenon he calmly observed, * I thought it was mora 
difficult to die :' and seeing in the looking-^glass that his attendants were czyiog, he said to 
them, ' Why do yon we^ t did you believe me inmiortal V " 

The rejoidhigs whleh took places by the people, on the death of the king, ^eti 
ebntra^ed with iht adariii Whi^ had been fblt for his safety dniing his ifhiess, hf 
1686, were a melancholy lesson of the instability of a nation^s r^ard for its sove- 
reign. He who had once been adored as the greatest of kings, was at last reproached 
as the most unfeeling of tyrants. He who, to use the words of Hume, '^ surpassed 
all contefaiporary monarchs, as In grandeur, so likewise in fkme stnd glory,** was 
at length hated by his people^ dud his vlctbrieS r^rded as the engines of hffi ty- 
ranny. It must be confess^ that) with many virtues, Lewis possessed tnany Vices. 
That wHh coMidersble hatural talent, was ntiited in him a oertaiti imbecility^ which 
placed him in the poWer of servllcs and flatterers 5 but stilt it is a question, whether 
or not the excess of Jby Which the Freneh nation displayed at his death, was not an 
act of injustice tb his memory. 

*' It is reported, that when he was very yoimg, his mother had said to him, * My son, re* 
semble your grandfather, fmd not your Uktkm' ;' and the Idag asking the reason, ' beeause*' 
she answered, * the people cried at the death of Henry the Fourth, and laughed at that of 
Lewis the Thirteenth.* " 

The following aneciotes of hirti ire related in these Memoirs : 
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His Justice. 

" Onft of his valets-de-chambre asking Mm to recommend to t!ie judges a cause which be 
was canying oo against his father-in-law, said to him> ' Sir, you have only to say one word :* 
' That is not the difficulty/ answered the king j ' but tell me, if you were in the placd of youx 
&ther-in-]aw, would you wish me ta say that word V ** 

Love op Etiquette. 

** A More saaooi eceasien^ i& ^ieh Lewis sdiewed the very great ivpoitance he hmidelf 
attacked t» etiquette, happened in 1664, when his brother, tha Duke of Orkaus, requested 
tiiat the Dui^esty his wife, might have a chair with a ba«dc to it, in the queen's presence. 
' The friendship I had for him,* says Lewis, ' would have nademe wi^ me^er to deny him 
any thln^ but seeing of what consequence this was, I instantfy ga:v>e him to undefstand, with 
all possible mildness, that I CDuld not satisfy him on this p(MiK.' '* 

A GpoD Appbtitb. 

'• ' I have often,* says the Buchess of Orleans, * seen the king eat four plates of soup, a 
irhde pheasant, a partridge, a large plateful of salad, mutton with gravy and with garlic, 
two goid slices of ham, ami a plat6 full of pastry, besides fruit and sweetmeatis.' " 

A meal) we should think, that would have satisfied a hungry Jakut. 

First Impressions. 

" Early in his reign he took a fancy to make verses, and had composed one day a very in- 
different madrigal. He shewed it to the Marshal de G^ammont, saying, at the same time, 
' Read, I beg of you,, this little madrigal, and see if you ever read so absurd a one : because 
people know that I have lately taken to verses, they send me all sorts of things.' The mar* 
shal, after reading it, replied, * Your majesty judges divinely of every thing j this is, indeed, 
the most foolish and ridiculous madrigal I ever re-ad.' The king laughed, and said, ' Must 
not the author of it be an absurd coxcomb?* ' Sire, he can be nothing else.' ' Thuil^ you,* 
said the king, ' for having spoken se fairly ; I wrote it myself.* The marshal begged to 
have it back, and declared he had read it hastily ; but the king would not allow him, saying, 
* No, marshal, the first impressions are always the most natural.' " 

The Advantage of Power. 

" Lewis, after making him (a nobleman who had been ambassador at Constantinople) 
explain one day the power of the sultans, could not conceal his wish for such despotism^ and 
let drop some words, implying that these sovereigns must be immensetf powerful : * Yes,* 
said the ambassador, ' but I must likewise say, iMt I have seen three or four of them stran* 
gled.'^ 

Masy other anebdotes are given, "^bidi we haivc not room to insert ; and we find, 
in the seeond chapter of Book I. an interesting account of the khig*8 mistresses, 
Vallidr^y Montespan, and Maintenon, Xo the latter of whom it is well known he was 
privately married. The third chapter, ^hich is of a heavier character than the two 
which precede it, contains an account of the administration of Lewis, with the state 
of ftM an^ and navy, commerce and manufactures. The extraordinary ftieasnre of 
the great minister, Colbert, relative to loans, is thus n^ntioned :— 

" Upon Colhert*s assuming the direction of the finances, he was s6 impressed with the mis. 
chief produced by loans, that he issued a decree, forbidding contractors to lend money to the 
state under pain of death. When he afterward found himself obliged to borrow to meet the 
exigencies of war, he did not think it necessary to repeal his own law ; and it is a singular 
feet, that those who lent money to the government were, to the end of the monarchy, hable 
tot»pital punishment.'* 

The first and second chapters of Book II. are chiefly devoted to the afilairs of 
England 5 and these, we consider, -forai the dryest part of the volome— we, by no 
means, say the least important part.' The affairs of this country, at the latter end of 
the reign of Queen Anne, and the commencement of that of George the First, the 
period treated on in these chapters, will always form an important era in our annals. 
It cannot be expected that onr limits will permit ns to enter upon a detail of events 
connected with the conspiracies and rebellions which ushered in the reig^ of George 
the Ftrst. The insurrections, headed by the Pretender and his paHisans, are too well 
known to require any observations from us j and they are too extensively dwelt upon 
in these Memoirs, to warrant us in venturing upon extracts. 

Chapter the third, which ag^n carries us back to France, concludes the volume. 

E 2 
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96 ENGLISH LIFE, OR MANNERS AT HOME. 

At the death of Lewis, notwithstanding the will of that monarch (which, by the bye, 
according^ to his own declaration, he never expected wonld be heeded), the Duke of 
Orleans was placed in possession of an unrestricted regency ; and one of his first 
proceedings was to place the persecuted Cardinal de Noaillesat the head of the Coun- 
cil of Conscience. This act gave general satisfaction. D'Agtiesseau, in consequence 
of the death of Voisin, was created Chancellor. The following anecdote is related 
of him : 

** Being asked one day if he had never thought of a method to prevent delay and extor- 
tion in legal proceedings, he replied, * 1 have often considered of it ; but when I reflected on 




iawy I think it allowable to spend a long time in reflection.' 



A most excellent doctrine, and one that has met with stanch disciples. 

This chapter brings the affairs down to the death of the Regent, in 1723*, and from 
the talent and historical information displayed throughout the whole volume, we look 
forward to the succeeding ones with considerable confidence in their merits. The 
work, when complete, will form one of the most interesting books in the English 
language. It embraces a period the most important in the history of Europe-^we 
may say, in the history of the world. The thanks of the country are due to the 
noble author, and, we doubt not, that he will have them. 

Lord John Russell is too well known, as a scholar, to need the assistance of any 
thing which we can say in favour of his talents. We shall, therefore, abstain from 
any comment on the volume before us, other than to express our opinion that it is 
calculated to add, considerably, to the high literary character which he previously 
possessed. The style, throughout, is chaste and elegant; and the writer^s exten- 
sive information i9 brought to bear, most effectively, upon the task which he has 
undertaken. 



ENGLISH UFE, OR MANNERS AT HOME.* 

These pictures are sketched with g^eat freedom — ^the colouring is laid on with, a 
masterly hand, and the varnish is hardly perceptible. We give the preference 
to « Lord William," a portrait « gilt and glazed," and really fit for the most fashion- 
able drawing-room. He is a regular Hyde Park Adonis ; and though, we are in- 
formed, not << excessively handsome,^ has a great deal to recommend him. Among 
-his other qualifications, he falls in love, and out again, with a non-chalanc€ truly 
amiable. Though we entertain a religious abhorrence against the whole race of 
flirts, Augusta l^ngham is as captivating a coquette as ever broke a heart, or an 
Editor^s resolution. The volume is written in an easy, dashing style, and the author 
has a peculiar knack of making the most of trifles. 

A Tale of Every-day Life has great merit, though it wants incidents to keep the ad- 
mirably drawn characters in full play. In^ the dialogue there is a smartness, almost 
approaching to wit ; and a satirical playfulness, which keeps weariness at a distance. 
We must make room for an extract of the poetry, which is scattered throughout the 
Tolume ; which, in our opinion, has a vigour and depth of feeling that do not rerj 
frequently characterize anonymous productions. 

To AN Apostate. 

And art thou fallen — thou — round whose head the blaze 
Of glory brighten'd with her countless rays, 
Each ray a sun — the union how divine — 
And oh, how lovely when they jhone as thine 1 
Down to the dust that spirit meant for heaven ! 
Accursed the more for all those talents given, 
Given and spuru'd by thee ! — Oh, thou bast done 
A deed at which fiends only smile — bast won 



--*• English Life ; or, Manners at Home : in Four Pictures. London : G. Wightman* 
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A curse too deep ?or Woman^s Mps to breathe — 
Art bound in chains which demons only wreathe ! 
There is a crime as midnight black— a crime 
Scarce equall'd in the chronicles of time- 
So foul— -but pause I, lest the sun grow pale, 
And heaten*s lights hide them fttwn the monstrous tale. 



OUR VILLAGE : BY MISS MITFORD .♦ 

Miss Mitford is an excellent painter in water-colours of raral manners in England. 
Her portraits are all taken from the life-^fresb, lively, and characteristic, but de- 
ficient in nerve of conception, and yig^ur of execution. She is the prettiest minia. 
tare artist we know ; and thoitgh the rang^e of her observation is but con6ned, it is 
acute in proportion to its limits. The village from which she professes to sketch her 
likenesses, is well worthy of so gifted an artist. We know it, intimately, ourselves — 
have passed months upon its common, << the dear delicious common," as our authoress 
obligingly calls it, and can vouch for the truth of her description. " Tom Cordery,'* 
the poacher, as she, somewhat, superfluously entitles him, was a fast friend of ours; 
our guardian Piscator (Isaac Walton would call him), and, in consequence, we can 
take a literary oath to the vraUemblance of his individual portj^it. The " Old 
Bachelor," too, though we had not the pleasure of liis acquaintance, we can still 
fancy — and that i^ one great test of merit. As for ** Lucy, the loquacious Lucyj" 
fllie is an inimitable sketch — a phoenix of a maid-servant — a complete Miss Kelly in 
the country. There is one sure test by which the merit of a work may be estimated. 
If, after perusal, it leaves any fixed definite impression on the mind, it may safely be 
pronounced good. Who, for instance, in the Scotch novels, can ever forget the 
heart-stirring Cameronian sketches — the pure character of Jeanie Deans— or the re- 
gret of the witch, Meg Merrilies, when she weeps beside the old ash-tree under 
which her kettle had boiled for forty years? Wholias-nOt rambled, in thought, with 
Rob Roy, among his mountains, and echoed back the feeling which prompted, that the 
heather he trod when living, should bloom over him when dead ? Who has not felt 
all the father stir within his soul at the recollection of the childless Anastasius? And 
laughed, even to convulsion, at the polemicf disputes between Square andThwack'em. 
It is in the vivid impression which such sketches leavcbehind them, that their intrin- 
sic excellence consists ; for it is one of the peculiar properties of genius to engraft 
it^ own feelings and fancies upon the mind of another, with the same facility that it 
creates and combines for itself. Now, if we try Miss Mitford by this test, she will 
rise triumphant from the experiment. She has sketched charact^ii not easily to be 
foi^^tten. *< Her talking Lady," in particular, is astonishingly correct, not so much 
from the genuiy which is common enough, as from the workman-like manner in which 
its ligphts and shades are put forth. " Walks in the Country," too, smack of the sweet 
simplicity of lanes and meadows. << Violetting" recalls many past and pleasing re- 
collections of a kindred nature to our mind. And the *' Great Farm-House" is the 
very same that Cobbett (our finest, indeed our only pastoral writer) is so fond of de- 
scribing. We cannot leave Miss Mitford with a higher compliment than this, and 
ahall, accordingly, here bid her adieu — wishing her '< Village" all the popularity that 
its merits entitle it to receive. 



SAYINGS AND DOINGS.f 

We have derived considerable pleasure from the perusal of these volumes. The 
author evinces g^eat acuteness in discriminating the peculiarities of indivi- 
dual character; and he is singularly felicitous in giving dramatic effect to the 
common-place conversation of every-day life. Indeed, he deals so largely in 

* Our Village ; Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford, 
Author of " Julian," a Tragedy. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. London : 
George B. Whittaker. ' 

-f- Sayings and Doings, or Sketches from Life. Second Series, 3 vols. London : Henry 
Colbum. 
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conversations, that it is fortunate for his work that he possesses, in ao eminent a <lc- 
g^ee, the tact and tiileat necessary to give effect to that species of (imposition. He 
is evidently, too, a person well acquainted with the world ; but the l^uling principle 
which he aims to inculcate, namely, that in virtue, intelligence, and every other esti- 
mable quality, the aristocracy of this country are vessels chosen to honour, is cer- 
tainly not one which can be fairly dedaced from, the specimens of the caste which he 
has chosen to exhibit, however much we may be disposed to give credit to his con- 
fident assertion of the fact. In one of the stories which comprise the second series of 
Sayings and Doii^s, we are introduced to the fEunily of the Earl of Famborough— a 
most charming family, c^tainly^ but the author, on 'the <nr«dii of the representation 
of this family's excellences, takes occasion to infer the general and g^eat superiority 
of iiie higher raidcs over the middle ctesses. 

Supposing it to be true, however, that any such fieoniiy as thait of the Fknii>or€ugte 
does really exist in the ranks of owr aristocracy : we shall suppose, also, that it k 
equally common to find, in the same rank of life, such persons as the Lady Aimeira 
Mflford, who traces her descent from Charlemagne. Take this spe<4men of arlsto^ 
cratic refinement in the way in which it is presented by 'the author. 

" * Hoity, toity, man \' exclaimed Lady Ahneira, * give <yie time and brf»|ih t9 a«k ft 
qneidoQ : stop your vocah^aiy, and tdl me who are these liosemoiies V 
' There, my lady/ said Gcojan, bowiug profoundly, * bistoiy has lelt me |n tbe 4m^* 

* I^ey are strange people, ar'n^t they V said her ladyship. 

' Th^ are all strange to me at ^rst,' replied die hmdlord, ' bujt likey 9^ xmoommxinif 
genteel.' 

' Genteel V said Lady Ahndra, ' have they gentility? Bsve they »y bloo4 m the* 
veins. Sir 1 Answer me that.' 

* Blood !' said the astonished Gjtc^^ ' oh dear yes, wj Mf, I should think «o i wm 
locks as U she had plctnty.' " 

Again -. 

** ' You muat uader$taa4 me/ s^mI Lady Almeira, ' I believe that th^ bhufi god hatbeeft 
at w^rk,* 
' Dea», dear !' muttered Grojan. 

* And that my son has been wounded rather deeply.' 

' I hope tt)t, my lady,— -if he has, it must have b&^ sinoe breakfast by that infernal te- 
goea-' 

* Dragoon i st\^ !' cried her ladyship ; < by the bright eyes <xi this Miss Ros^aose/ 

* La 1 M/9SS her eyes, she *6 a sweet ceeature^' said Giogan, in the in«ooence of his heaiit* 

* and would not wosmd nobody, I'm sire.' 

* And I,' continued her ladyship, ' am appiehensive that Hauy is geMipg entangM Fnih 
h&, and pei:baps, in the end, will marry hsc, Mr. GTOgmm*' 

* Vm sure I hope he will, my lady,' said Grojan, < Uiat would be extzemely cooreot.* 

* Correct!' screamed Lady Akaeira, 'what d'ye mean by correct, Sirl TJ||»t«^sai 
should mix the blood of the Milfords with idbe puddle of these parvetiuei V '* 

One more specimen of her ladyship's delicacy— 

" < Has your ladyidtiip much meve luggage )' said Girc^an. 

' Not mudi,' replied Lady Almeira ; ' there 's my wziting'^edc, dressi|ig^sase/ bx^ &c 

* two poodles, my own maid, and Miss Leech.' 

* Miss Leech ! cried Grojan, * a lady, my lady, at the door in your ladyship's carriage f 

< Not exactly a lady, Mr. Grogram,' said her ladyship ; < she is a very good creature, I 
assure you— an humble friend — ^you undfrstand — a toad-eater.' 

< Dear me, my lady,' said the landlood, in a shudder, ' what a very nasty propensity]!' 

* Miss Leech is quite a gentlewoman,' added Lady AJmeira ; ' she is my carroborator-ge* 
neral, assents to my dicta, scolds my maid when the weather is too hot to allow me to do it 
myself, reads die Morning Post, cuiis the poodles, plays propriety when I have men-parties, 
and rides backward in the barouche. La !' said her hulyship, < here ^e comes.' *' 

The first of the stories is entitled " The Sutherlands." It contains the history of 
the matrimonial disappointments of two brothers of that name. The elder, the cnief 
of the ihmily, &Us in love with an angtil at a watenng-^lace, and marries her vifh- 
Q«rt deliberation 01* inquiry. After disgustii^ the whole of the family of SutherluMi 
with her vulgarities, and alienating the heart of her husband by herdisuigeiiiuniaiirafi- 
ti^es, shie runs away ^itb his groom. The younger brx>tlier is a spccalatttr i»r 
wealth in the matrimonial way, and falls in love with the pasteboard-coloured, imuri- 
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matei only chlU of «i B^ Lidia Nd>ob, wort¥ tiro hviMlred thmiMUMl pottB^; 
laarries her with the ooaseat of her ikther, and diacoTers that she is an iUegUknate 
' daag^fater, and that her toie portion ia a life aanuity of 3001. a-year. 

The third atory is entitled, « The Mao of many Friends." The hero of the story 
is a yoang* man of fortune, who, haringr finished his colleen learning, eomes to town 
to complete his education ; and the author ta^ occaston ^ go, at grant Length, int^ 
a detaU of those extraTaganoes hy which so many yenag aen of fortnne have been 
mined. The story is interesting in itself, and loses noting by the nannar in whioh 
it is told. The charaeters of the fHends of the dissipated are adimrably dmw% 
fisany of them, probably, /ro» Ufi, 

An old uncle of the thoughtless spendthrift, bowerer, a retired colonel, with whom 
be had spent some of his early days, determines to resene him, if possible, from the 
hands of the harpies, among whom he has fallen ; and adopts a rather odd expedient 
for the purpose. He comes to town,'briaging with him a niece, to whom his nephew 
had been attached in his youth, but whom he had not seen for many years, and 
bad, in fact, entirely forgot. The old gentleman takes a splendidly furnished 
house in Park Lane, and commences a career of extravag^ce, which alarms even 
his thoughtless nephew, whose friends, fast^ and firm, and forever, as they had sworn 
themselves, leave him and attach themselves to his uncle, who soon finds means to 
convince him how utterly unworthy they are of the esteem in which he has held 
them. The young man becomes again distractedly attached to his cousin, marries 
her, and is made heir to the property of his uncle. 

fVom this story we shall give one extract. The Colonel, in completing his extra- 
vagant establishment, deems it necessary to engage a French cook, and Monsieur 
Ripolle was presented for his approbation, as, <^ withoat exception, the be^t cook in 
the united kingdom.** 

'^Thepaiticufaurpfeiession of Ibis person, the Ck^onei, who uodarstood vcvy fktls French, 
was for some time puszlod to find out : he hesnl i vocabuiary of di^es tfnmnerfired wkh 
grace and fluency, he was a masrkably gentlsBifui^-lookiiig man, his wsU-tied neokcioth, 
£iis well^tnmBasd whiskers, his white kid gloves, his glossy hat. Us massive chain sndreliig 
ins neck, and protectiDg a lepeating Brsgaer, all p rsnos m dng die man of Ami / and when 
iie came really to comprehend that the swest^aoented, xing-&)gered gentleman befom hiM 
was willing to dress a dinner on trial, for the purpose of di4>laying his skill, he Was thna- 
derstmck. 

' Do I mistake t' said the Colonel, * I real^r beg pardon — it is fifty-eight years since I 
learned French, — am I speaking to a — (and he hardly dared to pronounce the word)— 
cookr 

* Oui, Monsieur,* said M. HipoUe, * I believe I have de first reputation in de profession : 
I bin four years wiz de Marqui de Chester, and je ne flathdat, if I had not turn him stfT 
last months, I should hfvre supetinteod his cuisine at dis moment*' 

' Oh you discharged the IVIarquis, Sir V said the CokweL 

* Yes, mon Colonel, I dischaige him, because bs cast afiEront vqpoo me iQiupportdi)le to an 
axtist of sentiment.' 

' Artist !' mentally ejaculated the C<Jonel. 

* Man. Cdonel, de Marqui had de manvais goat one day, ^s^ten he Urge partie to dine, to 
put salt into his soup, befbce ail his oompagnie.' i 

' Indeed V said Ajdea, ' andmay I ask. is tliat considered a oima in your code V 

* I don't know code,' said the man ; * Morue ! dat is sah enough without.' 

' I don't mean that. Sir,' said the Colonel -, * 1 ask, is it a crime for a gan fl e m aq to pH 
salt into his soi^i V 

< Not a crime, mon Colonel,' said RipoUe, ' but it would be de ruin of me* as cockf should^ 
it be known to the world ; so I told his lordsh^^ I must leave him ; that de butler had said« 
dat ha saw his lordship put de salt into de soup, which was to proclaim to the mufsrse dat 
I did not know de jHri^pfer quantity of salt required to season my soup.' ** 

The second story is entitled, « Doubts and Fears.** The Lady Almeira Mllford 
is a prominent actor on the scene, which is laid at the Imperial Hotel, kept, at a ftu 
shionable watering-place, by a single-hearted being, named Grojan^ for whose por- 
trait Listen has S9l. 

The story is amusing, though, in some respects, a little tinctured with extrava- 
gance, and the leading incidents border rather closely on the improbable. 

The last tale, called *^ Passion and Principle," is the longest, and perlaps, on the 
whole, the most interesting one. It abounds in masterly views of real IHb^ of hi|^ 
life, and low life; town life and country life ; military life and scholastic life ; wMi 
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alfof which the author discorers the most intimate acquatntance, The characters of 
the two schoolmasters, Rodney and TiclLie, with those of their families, are drawn 
with g^reat boldness and effect. And those of Sir Frederick Brashleigh, the insolent 
and domineering East India despot, is giyen with a force of which none but those 
who have had an opportunity of witnessing the deteriorating effects of unlimited 
power on the human mind, will fully appreciate the truth. 

On the whole, we deem it but Justice to this work to say, that the author is a man 
> of much above avenge talent. He is evidently a practised writer; and we would 
.add, also, that he is a very pleasing writer. If he does flatter the great, and endea- 
vour to exalt them at the expense of those who have been generally considered as 
being placed in the most eligible situation for the development of their best facnl- 
ties 5 we hold this, his propensity, to be at l^ast as innoxious as that of those who 
earn their daily bread by inventing and propagating the most atrocious calunmies 
against all whom Providence has appointed to have dominion over us. 



TALES OF MODERN DAYS.* 

We have heard that in the days of our grandmother, the art of writing was not a 
very colnmon female accomplishment ; and though we are far from jealous of the 
more extended acquirements which the taste of modern times has made it necessary 
for the fair sex to possete, we are now and then rendered uncomfortable by wit- 
nessing a distressing misapplication of the faculties which modem cultivation has 
developed. 

Here is Elizabeth Barber, who, we are persuaded, is a very meritorious female, 
and who either is, or may become, the excellent mother of a host of little Britons. 
Now, we are very sure that she would strictly enjoin her offspring not to spend their 
time in reading such ridiculous and uninteresting tales, as she has here, herself, been 
at ^he trouble of composing, and the expense of printing.' If she is really a very 
young female, we shall let her alone for a while, and appeal, as did the ancient, to 
<< Philip, aohery'' for she is, probably, at this time, in too high a state of excitement to 
•benefit by good advice. 



DIBDIN'S COMIC TALES AND LYRICAL FANCIES.f 

We venture to predict that the great poe&s in this volume will be read but little, and 
that the little poems will be read a g^^eat deal. The intention of the vnriter in producing 
the Chessiad, he states^ was to convey to the learner, in an amusing manner, the first 
principles of the game of Chess ; but, we doubt, whether the learner would be very 
much improved by such a method of instruction. By endeavouring to unite two things 
so dissimilar in their natures, Mr. D. has destroyed the purpose of both. If he had 
first written a treatise on chess, and then a poem j or, if it had pleased him better, 
the poem first, and the treatise on chess afterward ; we should, very probably, have 
been both pleated and edified ; whereas, now, we are neither. ITiere are, notwith- 
standing, several amusing situations in the Chessiad, and King Blanc and King 
Niger fight their battles with the prudence of consummate tacticians. If we could 
fbi^et the chess, we should, perhaps, relish the poem better; if we could forget the 
poem, we might, perhaps, be enabled to study the chess. 

• The minor poems form, by for, the more interesting part of the volume. Hiey 
are wi^tten in a very spirited manner, and are quite adapted to soften the rigours oif 
a dull evening. Many of the jokes are new, and even the old ones are almost wor- 
thy of that character also, from the dress which Mr. C.D. has given to them. Tlie 
author has displayed considerable wit in these '^ Comie Tales,^* and he has told them 
in that happy and lively style which is alone adapted to this species ef composition. 



• Tales of Modem Days ; by Elizabeth Barber. London : Sherwood and C*. 

t Comic Tales and Lyrical Fancies, including the Chessiad, a moek-faeroic, in Fire 
Cantos ; and tiie Wreath of Love, in Four Cantos ; by C. Dibdin, the Yoonger. Lon- 
don : G. B. Wbittaker. 
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CONDENSIANA.* 

MATTERS OP INFORMATION. 

From original Sources. 

EMANATION OP LIGHT FROM VARIOUS SOLID AND PLUID SUBSTANCES, 
AND ANIMAL MATTER. 

The emifision of Hgkt from the tail of the ^low-worm is a fact with which every one is 
acquainted. A similar effect is known to be produced by several animal substances in a 
State of decomposition : and from decayed wood is experienced a like huninous appearance. 
Persons who have witnessed the beautiful phosphorescent effects of the sea, in a dark night, 
must likewise have been forcibly struck with the radiations of so singular a phenomenon. 
Such pecuUarities in nature cannot be supposed to have escaped the notice of the prying 
philosopher. But it is only of late that a course of experiments has been made, which 
has produced inferences from these physical fieu:t8 likely to affect the doctrines of solar 
Kght. 

Newton, and other eminent philosophers, conceived the sun to be a vast body of fire ; 
but the more improved instruments of Bode, Herschel, Schroeter, and other modem astro- 
nomers, have contributed to determine that the solar mass is opaque ; and these opinions are 
strongly confirmed by the results of a long course of experiments made by Arago on the 
emission of light from bodies actually opaque, and which promise to solve many difficulties 
as to the physical constitution of the sun. 

RED SNOW. 

Travellers who have visited the Arctic regions, mention various places where they have 
met with red enow. Captain Ross observed it on the coasts of Baffiu^s Bay ; and in Spitz- 
bergen it was, as we learn firom Captain Franklin, very commonly seen. The tinge of red 
has, however, been found to have been received after the snow has fallen to th6 earth ; and 
is communicated by an herb of the Alga species, which is common in Argyleshire, where 
the snow, after lying for some time, receives the red hue, so much marveUied at by thosa . 
who have navigated the high northern seas. 

UNICORNS. 

A class of Indian peasants, who dwell in the districts of the Himalayah mountains, and 
deputations of whom visit Nepaul annually, for the purposes of trade -w religion-— one and 
all agree in asserting that a gregarious and graminivorous animal of the deer kind, out of 
tjie centre of whose fbrehei^ grows a spiral horn, inhabits the woody tracts beyond the 
Himalayah, named Chaugdung. They call this animal Chiro, the colour of which is bright 
bay, and its flesh is good to eat. Though tempted by the promise of reward, they uniformly 
rerase to procure a specimen of this animal, the existence of which has been so long dis- 
puted by naturalists. The Chiro, they say, is too fierce and powerful to be taken by their 
simple means ; but horns, shed by the living, or remaining tStsr they have died, are fre- 
quently found ; which horns are dedicated to their divinities. And a specimen of one of 
which baa been sent by Mr. Hodgson, assistant to the resident at Katmandoo, to the Asia- 
tic Society of Calcutta, together with drawings of the animal, made by a Bhotea peasant. 

THE VITAL MATTER IN ANIMAL BODIES. 

Sir Everard Home, in his Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, vol. iii. p. 4!^, speaking of 
the brains and nerves, says, that a ** traneparent mucus is not only one of the most 
abundant materials of which the brain itself is composed, but is the medium by which the 
globules of the retina are kept together, and that it serves the same purpose in Ihe medul- 
ucry texture of the nerves;"* and hence, he infers ** that the communication of sensation 
and violation, more or less, depends upon it." In confirmation of this doctrine, Sir £. H. 

r^es an opinion of Mr. Hunter, who said, ** that so wonderful was the connexion between 
brain and every structure of the body, that it was to be explained in no other way than 

• The Publisher believes the Condensiana will be an approved feature 
in his Magazine. The title will sufficient^ explain its object, which is to 
present, each month, a condensed account of scientific discoveries, curious 
facts in natural history, and other matters of information, derived from ori- 
ginal sources. The series o| articles will form a valuable philosophical re- 
cord. 
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by considering that the materia vita was every where in one of two forms, collected iiit9 
one mass in the brain, which he called codcervata, and diffused throughout the body, which 
he called diffusa, and between which the nerves communicated." 

B^ microscopic examinations of the brain, the globules vary in fflze, and the gelatinous 
medium, imiting different.parts, is not all of the same consistence ; and hence it is assumed, 
that these various quahties are subservient to different Actions of the mind. 

LONGEVITY OF TOADS. 

Many instances are upon record of ih/d toad having bean confined in cavities of lodiB, aad 
Q^tier close recesses, for a great length of time, without any apf»arent means of obta^ra^ 
food ; but there are few cases which enable the* naturalist to specify the definite periods 
which these animals may have Hved in sudi a state of confinement. By a p^)er read hf 
M^or-Gen^ral Hardwick in -the Wemeiian Natural Hiseory Society, on the 13th of No- 
vember last, we are informed of the uutaiceration of a live toad in a wdl at Fort-WilMam 
Bairacks, Calcutta, fat the long term of fifty-fbor years. 

THE MUMMY OP THE MILL. 

Theie is now livin? at Wuanrens, ne»r EsdiaUens, in Switzerland, a man named Jean 
Daniel Chevalley, who has acquired the fttculty of measuring any lapse of time, and indi- 
cating any hour, l^ day or night, vrithont the slightest error, and without any^ external or 
artificial aid whatever. 

Speaking of himsdf, he si^s, " By imitation, labour, and patience, I have acquired an 
internal movement, which neither thoughts, nor labour, nor any thing can stop. It is simi^ 
lar to that of a pendulum, which, at each motion of going and returning, gives me the space 
of three seconds, so that twenty of them make a minute, and these I add to others cdk- 
tinmUly." 

" This interoa) movement," says he, ** is not quite so sure and constant by night, yet 
when not too much fatigned, and my deep is soft — ^if vou wake me, and ask me wlmt hour 
it is, X shaU reflect a second or two, and my answer will not err ten minutes. The approach 
of ^y renews the movement, if it has been checked, or rectifies it, if it has been deranged* 
for the r^ of the day." 

** Being on board a steam-boat, on the lake of Geneva, on the 14th of July, 1823, his re- 
marks, " that so many minutes and seconds had passed since leaving Geneva," soon at* 
tracted attention ; and he at len^h engaged to indicate the passing of as mauy minutes and 
seconds as any one chose ; and Uiat during a conversation, the most <!&rersified, vtrith those 
about him. This he did without the least mistake, notwithstanding the endeavours of tiiofle 
present to distract his attention. 

' He is deaf, and cannot hear the sound of either watch or dock. Neither of these in- 
struments msJuBS twenty vibrations per minute, which is always the number of his mward 
movement, b^ which he reckons. This singular person is a miller, and from his deafiieas 
and extraordmary faculty in measuring time, he has been, nick-named Me Mumm^qf fki 
Mill. 

OBICXir ANP STBX7CTUBE OF ST. HELENA ISLANP. 

The lodL of which this island consists is of great variety, and exhibits many featurra which 
declare it to have had its origin from a volcanic eruption. In some places it is very Kke ba- 
salt ; in others, extremely porous, vesicular, and even cavernous. In some parts it resem- 
bles slag : and the cavities contain stalactites similar to specimens from Iceland, which ars 
decidedly of igneous origin. The rock, also, exhibits imperfect strata of a slaty nature vari- 
ously inclined* 

At the surfooe, where the rock is most erpoaedto the action of the atmosphere, it reacKfy 
decomposes, and is eonverted into day, and hence the soil is g^eneratfy de^. The days 
formed firom the dacayed rocks vary in colour, the most common being brick-red and ^nk-reo. 

Lime occurs in two places in the isle, imbedded in Lava Rock^ and is an agghitinoas 
muB, which seems to be a saturated caibonate. 

A ftm specimens of stilbite, and of mesotype imbedded in lava, with a few other mhieral 
substances, have been found. 

Diana's Peak is stated to be 9692 feet above the level of the sea : 

Cuckold's Poipt 2^7^ feet above the sea* 

Halley's Mount --.,-- 2467 

FlagSlaff- 2272 

Bum - - , ,2015 

Longwood \76% 
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In tfie quarries of Montmartre, i« OelG(te Ingt, th9 tOtA remains of a bat were found, in 
size, and in the proportions of its members, much resembUng the ordinary species of bats 
Bo^«zi8tii^^. Hi^rto no aairoal so highly orginised h«g ever before been unequivocalHf 
■heim to eidatina, fossil state ; the discovery most therefore be regarded as a sort of era m 
the ^fltoiy of organir remains of a fbmer wor|d. Between the bat tmd fmm naturalists 
hmre iBtespased on^ the ^Mcies called QuadrunMnn, so that the mudiHRMight^fbr aniknfpo- 
UU DUij, yet, not be b^itond the reach«f idtare reseaxch. 

VX,lfAMHOV AVO CO»T«AeTION OF 9T<»VB8 IN BIflLDINGS ACCOItI>l!S>tB TO TIfll 
VAB.IATWV OF ATMOSPHERJC TEMPEBATURE. 

A biid^ oC Atone eoastracted over the Dordogne at Souiflac, having seven ardies, each 
of atbove 94 feet span, Rising the -very cold weather of February, 18f4, was discovered to 
yield so that the pempet stones separated a littJe from one another. The cement wi^ 
wtiich the eradLs were illed remained in place as long as the oold v^ather lasted ; but ai 
the warm season cavae on the joints closed, and pressed out the cement agtdn. It was at 
ie(tg& aseeitained, tiurt mndi, tf not the whc^, of this e:roanslon and contraction depended 
on tiie degree of heat or edd communicated to ^e stones from the atmosphere. An imper* 
taBt and evident consequence of this action is, that lar^ arches, exposed to variations of at- 
mos^e^e temperature, are never » equi^rium, and that this thermoinetrical expansion 
fmd contraction ftSert stones which have been laid a considerable length of time as well as 
tlMiee recently pot together. 

FR^SEBVATION OP SEEDS SENT FBOJf APIU)Al>. 

By Qoating the seeds to be exported with a tbidi suidlage of ^m-arabic, and soffining H 
to haxdesa. upon then, tbey have been sent from the East Indies to das ooiMitry in a p«rfeotJy 
scmnd staie.. 

TBE PANGES CBOCODJLB ; A JfEW SPECIES OF THIS CLASS Of ANIMAWj AND ITS 
' f XTBAOBDINAKY VORACiXV- 

A lyBcimm of the Cummeer, ok Ganges Cuocodiie, measuring eighteen feat fion nbe ex. 
tremily of the nose to the end of the tail, has recently been submitted to the examiMntion ol 
aceldSrated nHturaliat of Caknitta. Jt (jdffers frpro ^e EgvptisB crocodila ia seven! <a its 
cbaroctenstics, «nd partiad foh ia the fcrmatjon of its feet. Wing the inner teea <rf the hind, 
and the two imtr toes of the lore feet without any vjeb, or connecting nembrane ; wber^sm 
tbe toae of itbe oummoo crocodiie are &U mone or less umted by vebs or menbranea. Thk 
peci^^ari^a if it be onnman to the Cummeer, evinces a ne\^y^discovered spedes of this 
aaoipfaibicfus m». The voradty of this creature may be better imagined when it is known, 
that, «a being opeiied, its stomach was foaod to contain tfa* cemams of a woman, of a dog, 
and of a abeep; a wboie cat ; styeial rings ; and many separated parts of ^^ommon bfto* 
%j^ w«& l^ lie mdJre vromtn^'^Afiatie Joumah 

EXCESS OF IVAIN DUBING THE YEAB 1824. 

It has been ascertained by the most perfect meteorological observations, that, during tha 
1^ «ev«n. years pi!!»Fiws to 1^24 the avwage quantity of torn which fe& in the vii^atf of 
jjondoa dU not exceed $2| inches ; but in the year 1824, the d^»tli of rain anoanted toSSl 
iDcto, by d»& iame gage. Heneeit will be seen that an ex^eas of ten inrchasbf rain waaxa* 
ceived, hist yeuf, over ani above tbe ftv«iAg« of i^ praoediiig mwea. yean. 

MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING ON STEBL* 

Mr. James Watt is said to have mtf^^&st/^d, in 1819, th9 poBjibjlity of ^QgiavHIg Si iaQia»^ 
tinto upon steel ; but no progress was made in the art until Mr. James Perkins prepared 
blocks of steel sufficiently soft to yield to the 4^)eration of engraving tools ; and the first spe* 
cimen worthy of consideration was made in 1820 by Mr. Say. In 1821, the late Mr. Wil- 
son Lowry gave Mr. Turner, of Warren Street, a olate properly prepared, on which he en- 
graved a portrait which obtained the approbation of Sir T. Lawrence. In 1822, Mr. Lupton 
received the gold medal from the Society of Arts for an engraving on steel of the Infant 
Samuel, Thus, in the short space of four years, the diffiodties in this new branch of en- 
graving ham baen iweaoomt, md ooe of the most vahiabla accesaians to tha Fiae Arta 
bftB ban baonght to matenty. IVon the dense nature of steel, tibe dcamass of <|m M||htat 
tf^aave capidMe of bdrng brought to much greater poifectiaa than can be pioduoad aa e^ 
per, and the daiiw possesB a far aoperior licmiess. Ttie tones, also, on ctoel are much better 
dated* than iaobtaiaabie on copper ; and w^ rewards the additional labour nac c is ary ta 
produce i' 
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PUBLIC EVENTS. 



On the 3d of Febniaiy, Parliament was ppened by commission. Thete was, as usual, a 
King's speech, and a great many other speeches, on the occasion. His Majesty speiUu in 
very just terms of the increasing prosperity of this country ; and there is, in the speech, 
the customaiy allusion to the friendly disposition of foreign powers towards usl Now, we 
believe the former declaration with all the confidence of the most dutiful and loyal sub* 
jects ; but it really appears to us necessary to receive the latter with a little allowance. 
There can be no doubt that, through the wisdom of the most liberal and enlightened 
administration of which England has ever been enabled to boast, the afBedrs of tbis country 
have assumed a most prosperous aspect-* -an aspect the more extraordinary, when w6 con- 
sider the difficulties which the nation has had to encounter. The finances of Great Britain 
are most encouraging ; and, notwithstanding the heavy debt which presses upon us, there 
never was a period, perhaps, when our national energies were more powerful. But, we 
ask, is the friendly disposition of foreign powers towards us, a fact equally evident? We 
answer to our own question — No. We have heard, from good authority, that frequent meet- 
ings of the diplomatique body have lately been held at Vienna, at which the English Am- 
bassador was not invited. This, certainly, has any thing but a friendly appearance. In- 
deed, cm it be supposed that the Holy Alliance will patiently behold their darling hopes 
annihilated at the voice of England t Can it be supposefd that the members of that most 
religious communion will remain inactive till the exulting sounds of liberty echo round 
their palaces 1 No : they will assuredly call into action every energy, in order to support 
that fabric which has been the work of so many years. Spam is become, as it were, their 
foster-child ; and they will, without doubt, endeavour to protect their bantling. The re- 
cognition of the independence of the South American states, is the noblest act that ever 
shed a lustre round the history of a country. It has given an impulse to the world that 
will be felt for ages — and whatsoever anger it may have roused in the bosoms of certain 
individuals — whatever may be the vengeance following upon that anger, England has no- 
thing to dread. Secure in- the hearts of her sons, and in the hearts of the lovers of liberty, 
the lightning of such vengeance will only serve to illumine the object which it may be 
intended to destroy. 

Few matters, of any consequence, have, as yet, occupied the attention of Parliament, 
l^th the exception of the Catholic Association. A measure has been proposed fat the 
suppressing of -this highly illegal and dangerous body ; and from the great majorities which 
mmisters have obtained, there can be little doubt of its final dissolution. We are advocates 
for fr«e discussion, when any particular class of persons imagine that they are aggrieved ; 
but surely no reflecting and honest mind will, for a moment, admit the right of those persons 
to form f^iemselves into an association that has for its object the setting at defiance the 
highest authority in the realm. It is of no service to blink the matter — the Catholic As- 
sociation M^aa evidently formed for the purpose of concentrating that power, whidi, when 
scattered, would be feeble ; but when brought to one point, might, at a moment, burst forth 
with an overwhelming Violence. It is well that this hydra has been strangleMl in its in- 



V e have very little foreign news of any uiportance ; so much depends upon rumour, 
that the actual state of affairs on the continent, and elsewhere, is very uncertain. Bolivar 
is reported to have met with such successes, that the war in Peru may be considered at an 
end, and that SpaSn has thus lost her last feeble hold upon her American possessions. 

The recognition of the independence of Brazil by the Portuguese government, is cur- 
rently talked of in Lisbon. The influence which England has in Portugal will do much to- 
wanu bringing about a more liberal policy in that kingdom. 



THE CHAIN PIER AT BRIGHTON. 

(Subject of the Plate. J 

We hav^ akeady given views of Ramsgate and Margate, to which the present will fom 
an appropriate companion. The Chain Pier at Brighton is of ccmsiderable importance ; as, 
previous to its erection, it was impossible for any but vessels of small tonnage to i^qiroadi 
the town. This difficulty arose from the flatness of the shore ^ the inconvenience of wfaich 
is obviated by the present Pier. It is, as will be seen from the engraving, a beautiful erac* 
tion j and, as \rill appear from what we have stated, as serviceable, as it is beautiful. 
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THB DRAMA. 

The Modern Stage — a Critical Sketch. 

The stage is the school of humaoity, the great mirror in which the virtues and vices of 
mankind are reflected. To some part of every nature, however alien it may be, it strikes 
home, like a heart-thrust For who is there among the wide family of mankind, above the 
sport of passion 1 The philosopher, the pedant, the tyrant, and the slave ; the lifoertmo 
and the moralist; men of all ranks, ages, and professions, find reflected in the drama 
each his own individjial portrait. The stage then, we assert, from its cloae sympathy witn 
human nature, to be an object of primary importance. The pulpit and the press challoige 
our attention with like claims — but what, after all, is a cold description, compared with tto 
actual living exhibition of mind ? What is Richard in history to Kichard on the stage, 
thrust bleeding, as it were, with ulcered conscience before us 1 What homily delivered 
from the pulpit, comes so home to the heart, as the spectacle of the crowned murderer, 
Macbeth, lamenting, even in " the pride of power," that his *' w&y of life has frdlen into 
the sere, the yellow leaf?" With these ideas of the stage, considering it as a flrst-rate 
province of human intellect, we shall endeavour, in our future pages, to render it adequate 
justice, its movements, from time to time, we shall scrutinize with an accuracy propor- 
tioned to their importance ; and throughout all our criticisms shall be guided by the <Uc- 
tates of severest truth. As a requisite preliminary, however, we shall here briefly sketch 
the characters of its principal professors, and afterward fill up the portrait as time and in- 
clination may suggest. 

Mr. Kean, fr^m his superior ability, first demands our attention. He is the Lord Byron 
of the drama ; to the full as wild, intense, and impassioned ; with similar prominent 
inequalities. His display of feeling is electrical — but he wtmts judgment, with the power 
of filling up an Outline. He can conceive — he can elicit a beauty, or start a point, yet 
lacks the faculty of embodying as a whde. In Othello, for instance, bis undisputed mas- 
ter-piece, he is tame, and even unexpectedly mean, in parts where repose is required ; and 
only when the character puts forth storms and tempests, is he ** himself again." Hence 
he is Othello in. parts only. His Hamlet is another striking union of genius and common- 
place. The calm, deep-seated enthusiasm of the Danish prince, is entirely lost in Mr, . 
Kean ; he is tricked out in passion and paradox, and introduced upon the stage as a vul- 
gar un-idea'd blusterer. Now, this, as honest Dogberry phrases it, " is most toleraUe, 
and not to be endured." ** Aut Cesar aut nullus," is the motto for the representative of 
Hamlet. Mediocrity is here detestable— we allow no common-place hypochondriacs. One 
of Mr. Kean's most striking beauties is his bye-play. In his popular representation of 
Richard, this is eminently conspicuous. His leaning, for instance, in silent thought, agpainst 
the piUar, while Lady Anne comes forward to upbraid him ; his drawing up the plan of 
a battle involuntarily, as it were, with the sword, when he bids his last good-night : these 
are modest and redeeming touches in his play, that steal their way to the heart, when his 
more vociferous clap-traps are forgotten. 

How diflerent is the mind of Young ! If the one is all fire and passion — a volcano 
bursting forth in storm and horror — the other is all calmness and placidity ; a piece of ex- 
quisite workmanship, highly wrought and polished ; but still passionless and mechanical. 
Mr. Young is the beau ideal of sublime common-place. Hence the excellence of his 
Pierre (that paragon of buUies). Were he, in his professional career, to confine himself 
to the delineation of such characters, '' would that he might Uve for ever." But whi», 
in Macbeth, Hamlet, and more particularly in Leonatus Posthomus, or lachimo, he mis- 
interprets, misquotes, and misunaerstands his text (as, to give one instance out of a hundred, 
in his delivery of the word " proper," which the old dramatist invariably used, by way of 
emphasis, to describe a flattering exterior, but which Mr. Young slurs over as a phrase of 
'/ no mark or Ukelihood"), the effect is truly absurd. This gentleman, like Nicodemus of 
old, requires to be regenerated or bom again — to be new cast in tlie mould of passion, ere 
we cKn allow the justice of his practical commentaries on Shakspeare. 

Mr. Macready, the last of this tragic triumvirate, is the most romantic of actors. In 
one sense he may be considered as impassioned as Mr. Kean ; but then it is the passion of 
romance, rather than of reality. Thus he can embody, with electrical efiect, the sensibi- 
lities of Rob Roy ; can amalgamate himself most intensely with his wild enthusiasm lor the 
old hills and lakes of his country ; but cannot, even in an inferior degree, give truth to the 
material susceptibiHty of Othello; The Virginius of Macready is a fioe, equable, and 
classical performance : and his closing paroxysm of insanity, the most harrowing exhibition 
of the modem stage. 

We are warm admirers of Charles Kemble, the last of his race (as Sir Walter would 
tena him), the sole relic of a family immortal in our histrionic recollections. The comedy. 
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of tMfl gentleman k the most gracefbl tlung ItiagilMble ; his railleiy, the veiy Msence of 
▼ivacity. Who, for instance, can ever forget the ease and good-humour of his Don John ; 
or the fire and mettle &i his Famlconbridge 1 The veiv spirit of chivalry hangs Uke ^ rich 
ivi'jig^ «ver this kst performance, throwing out its beaiitits in sAcIt daJuty pMtolm, dttt 
oar asBses become positiTely duried with the splendour. In tiM» broader pacts of eone^, 
€haile»Ke*ifale i* paipably defident. His Falitaff is » stiff, fonnal ezbft»ti^, '^ a fitt 
gentleman inbuckram,'' as nms one has apdy defeied it^ It wants the laey mcAIewness of 
aatofta; for though correct, as an outKne, it is insipid, asaportrait; the lineamente, indeed, 
are preserved, bat the eipresncn is lost^ A bottle of bridi diampagne, more or less, is, 
we take it, the key to a sBcotssfid FaJatair. Quid, the epkore, was acbniraUe in this 



To Mr, Coofsr's taste in wigs, it is oen vnsh to do all poarible justice ; bat why wiff he 
aoar above the regions of respectaUe mefo-dramal Why wiB the owl attempt the (Eight of 
the eagle ? And why, oh ! why, will this otherwise decent actor affsct ^e seaClment ^Ro- 
tuoo'i Mf. Listen, it is true, once played Hamlet«--but does this justify Mr. Cooper? As 
a seoMut-rate performer he must always please ; bvt m attempting loftier flights, he sinks, 
like leans, to earth, drooping and exhausted ; an object of triumph to his enemies, of sin- 
ocre commiseration to his friends. 

The Doctor Cantwell of Dowtov is, we are humbly of opndon, die pride d the modem 
ftage. The wily vohiptuoos sycopiiant ii here embodied to the life* His walk, his look, 
is pvoitanical^'-his very voice breatl]^ the spirit of the conveaitide: And then ^e cafao 
imobtrusive roirit, poured, like soft oil, over the smiling surface of the idiole chaoracter. It 
IS really wonderful, and as a nedmen of tiie old sdiool of acting, » the glorious days of 
Quick, Parsons, Dodd, Smith, Mundoi, Edwin, and others, ia the only thmg we have now 
kft— £sto pespetoa I 

As Dowtenis the most quiet, so Harley is the most mefOtfial of comedians. He if 
Saint Vitus persouified ; the essence, or rather the quintessence, of fl^ettiness. Hk ha- 
moar (to use die language of Falstaff) is *' quick, fiery, ^orgetive ;*' steq)ed to the very fiiH 
in a w^easl restless vivacity. Motion, in others so inezpresave, m him assumes the charac- 
ter-of wit j the dignity of a good joke. In proof of this, we need only instance his Doctor 
Endyt, his Dicky Gossip, or that still more whimsical performance, Sampson RawboM, 
where the humour of the character lies not so much in the nS^, as in the limbs. Hie se- 
cret of Barley's populari^ is the perfect natctre of his acting. It may be exaggerated, de* 
formed — but still it is nature, and in this respect diifeis from the p»formances of Jonzs, 
through which peeps the laboor of the aftist, disguised, mdeed, tea superfidid ohservcr^Jbot 
dearfy manifest to the eye of criticism. 

Of Miss Kbllt we scarcely date trust ooraelves to i^ieak ; so venatile y^et. diaracteristie 
is her acting. In aeertain arch hnmour rather insinuated thm e]qffessed ; in pathos arising 
ham the distresses «f simple lowly natures, she is, and, with the sole exception of Mn. Jor- 
dMi, has ever been, unequalled. As a chambermaid ^ is perfection Hsetf. 

llie excellence of Ellistok, though now somewhat en the wane, is still deserving of le- 
vp&tt. The time, indeed, has been when he stood without a rival in the walk of gooteel 
comedy : but tiiat was before the days of the Surrey, and Ins buffooneries at tiie Olyn^. 
Both togeUier have ingem^usly contrived to vulgarise him. The sly humour of this gentle- 
warn, is Mi principal diaracteristiG, added to wlm^h, his devotions to women and the gallan- 
try of his bearing, are singularly felicitous. No one addresses a lady with such an air, with 
60 nrach assurance, tenqi^red, at the same time, with such gentle courtesy. His Bob Handy, 
in " Sp6ed the Plough," is a master-pieGe in this respect. 

Mb. Liston, we are sony to find, greatly overrated by the public. With the milk'^aaid, 
ttHie old song, he may say, ** My face is my fortune '" ica without this auxiliaiy he is no- 
tihiiq;, or worse than nothing, tils acting is without character ; whether he tepreeents Do- 
minie Sampson, Maw-werm, or even BiUy Laek-a-day, it is still Liston ; the same moootxh 



" Nature, in spite of all his faults, creeps in, 
Horatio, Dorax, Fabtaff, still 'tis Quin.", 

Miss M. Tree is tiie most captivating actress of the day. There is a sentiment — a spell 
•^afesdnating something, about this young lady, that comes straight home to the heart. As 
Ariel, she is &e very ** shadow of a shade,*' mysterious, gracefbl, and unearthly ; as Viola, 
^le soul of elegance ; as Clari, the sfenius of romance. We never see or hear her without 
Recalling the times when every wood— -InH — ^valley, and river was supposed to have its4xre- 
skling nymph ; and when at evening or morning the voice of faiiy natures might be heard, 
pouring forth their rich music on the air. The lower tones of Miss Tree's voice have a 
finer ^ritnality about them than any thing we ever hemd. They are rich even to cloying. 
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and seem too pure, too etheivAl, for earth. Her executioa is, if possible, more scientific 
than her melody is bewitching ; and this tartefol tmion of the two qualities is rapidly leading 
her to the very highest honours of the prolession. — We cannot resist the temptation of pre- 
ienting the raader^ in this plaoe, with a soiinet, written em seeing Miss Txae hi i^L It 
was manufactured some few years «EDce, when we w«re head over eais in lore with tliis 
" tricksy spirit," and were in the frequent habit of peking her with poesy by the two-feooy 
post. We reiftamhwr thiokkig k xenail«bly toudung at the tkne. 

SONJfET 

ON SSSrMG MISS M. TtlEK IN ARIEL. 

Blow soft, ye breezes, o'er the faity form 

Of Arid, and, ye winds, allay vour miith 
Whene'er he passes by yOu, for the storm 

Will bow his gentle ^ririt to the earth ; 
He is not form'd for power ; his mifd blue eye 

Fraught with the hues of heaven, his dehcate cheek, 
^ That ^iles on all he lotes so tenderly, 

The softer graces of the sex bespeak— 
And there is one, on whom his spirit hehtens 

With more thsm mortal radiance, and her voice 
Is musical as his ; her countenance brightens 

In beauty as she bids the heiut rejoice 
And speaks to it of softness : he shall live 
In ker, his graceful representative. 

Of Miss Chester, our only Beatrice ; Knight, the most natural of clowns ; Wilein- 
Boff, the most grave and Quizottic of humorists, we have left ourselves but litUe space to 
dbeak. The whole of the present criticism is, indeed, but a sketeh j which, as we before 
obscnrved, we shall fill Up when we come to speak of the subjects themselves individually. 
Till when, genfte reader — ^in the words of John Philip Kemble — " Hail and farewell." 



Ov9, leiiiiirks upon the leading members of the sta^e compel tts to abridge oar ntnal dra* 
matio ttoticd. This, however, we consider a veiy slight misfortune ; for there has been so 
ttltle of ttoveltv ftt «Hhef of the Patent Theatres during the past month, that our <Mce has 
bem tpiite a ^entfe. 'Tis true, the wise people of L^don have been exceedingly vocife- 
rous in their condemnatioa of JVbr. Kean ; and equally loud in their praise of Miss Foote-^ 
the latter, perhaps, an unnecessary act of kindness ; the former, a specimen of consummate 
foolery. Mr. Kean may haive committed erroiB, and Min Foote may have met with harsh 
treatment from certain individuals ; but, in either case, the pubUc has no right to interfere in 
the niAtter. T'he tribansb of the countijr tfe sufficient to protect or punish ; and to them 
^leie offloM should be tntirely left. We are glad to perceive that thto absurd system is on 
the dsoliiie ; and that we shall, onoe more, l^ enaUed to visit the theatre without dmger 
ol getting cor ribs broken, in entering, or o\» heads, perhaps, hnkexi alter we htt^e entexed* 
We ahaU, indeed, be moet hai»y ti^Mn our hopes are consummated ; for we itfe qmte tired 
^of behcriding the andienoe perjarmers, and the performers the audieMe, 

At Bffufy Lane, two new pieces have been brought forward ; one with veiy little success* 
the diher with nOne at all. The former, under the title of " Th& Shepherd of Derwent 
Vale," ii reported to be from the pen of Mr. Lunn, the author of sevend other entertain- 
meuts» that hanns siet with a favourable reception. The Shepherd of Derwent Vale is 
adapted from the French : it has very little of plot about it, and ev^ what it has is ez- 
oeedhi|r|y dull ; indeed, if it were not for the admirable music which Mr. Horn has brought 
to the aid of the pieee, we should, most certauily, wish it back to the place from whence it 
callle.•^-*-MasalnieUo, the piece which has been consigned to <* the tomb of the Capulets," 
or some other tomb where it will be equally safe, is founded on the history of a fisherman of 
Napiee« who, in the moment of a popular coerulsion, was raised to supreme power in the 
NeapoUtau state. After a brief enjoyment of his dignities, he is assassinated by one of the 
populace^ Oims and pistols have, for a long period, been favourite weapons at the theatres, 
and, of eoorse, Masani^o reoeived'^his death-wound by a musket-shot, which at once put 
an end to tiie firiierman, and this dull, tiresome performance. Mr. Kean and a white horse 
were the c^iief performers, and each did all that was possible for the part allotted to him. 
Mr. K. evidently ** rides the bi^h horse" with considerable dignity. 
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FINE ARTS. 

For sereral months past, nothing, of any consequence, has been ''stirring" in the Fine 
Arts. ' This, in a great measure, is owing to the absurd system of confining the national 
exhibitions to particular seasons* They should be open from January to December ; and 
an artist should have an oppcnrtunity, at all times, of transferring the productions of his pen- 
cil from the easel to the exhibition room. There would be thus, a more constant communi- 
cation kept open between him and the public, more time would be allowed for critical inves- 
tigation, and a fairer chance afforded to every man of baring his works honestly attended to. 
According to the present system, however, hundreds of paintings are brought together at a 
particular period ; the rooms inVhich they are placed are thronged from morning till night; 
and an undisturbed, dispassionate "^ew of a painting becomes an impossibility : a fmef, 
hurried notice of a few of the leading pictures is the consequence ; whilst a number of de- 
serving productions are left to. hang ia silent obscurity, till the rude hand of the carpenter 
comes to remove them. We have pointed out the caus^ of this evil, and we trust, tluU the 
time is not far distant, when that cause will have ceased to exist. The liboral policy of 
the ** Society of British Artists,'* will do much towards bringing about a new state of 
things. 

It will be easily perceived that we were in a very grumbling; humour when the above 
paiagraph was put to paper ; indeed, we were so morose at the tune, that if it had not sud- 
denly come to our recollection that it was the opening day of the " British Gallery," we 
should probably have filled two or three pages with the exuberance of our spleen. As it 
was, however, we took our hat and stick, sallied towards Pall Mall, paid our shilling at the 
gallery door, put on a knowing, critical look, walked soberly up stairs, and now behold us 
strolling leisurely through the rooms with the paintings in one eye and the Literary Magnet 
in the other. There are two circumstances connected with this exhibition, tins season, upon 
which we feel it our duty particularly to remark : the first, the number of paintings, wludL 
are here hung up, which have been abeady exhibited to the public ; the second, the unfor- 
tunate arrangement relative to the premium for the best painting of the battles of Nile and 
Trafalgar. The middle room is nearly filled with paintings on these subjects ; and, hence a 
sameness is produced, that is far from being counter-balanced by all die fire and smdie, 
which the artists have crowded into their canvas. To those whose only object in these 
matters is novelty (a class which jve believe contains a very great portion of the visitors), 
such a system will be exceedingly objectionable. In our next number we shall proceed 
to remark upon the paintings in detail ; at present, we have only room to call the attention 
of our readers to two, the first the " Head of an Old Woman," we forget by whom; the 
second, the '* Village Kaffle," by Parker. The first is worthy of Rembrandt, the second 
is worthy of— Parker. 

ENORA VINOS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

'* Blore't Monumental Remains of nohle and eminent Persons, eomprisimg the Se- 
pulchral Antiquities of Great Brt^atn.-^Part II." These beaadfiil engravings are accom- 
panied by explanatory, biographical, and historical notices, which are of an exceedingly inter- 
esting character. The part before us contains the Monuments of Eleanor, Queen of Edward I, 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, of Sir James Douglas, and of Archbishops 
Warham and Peckham. The first two from Westminster Abbey ; the third, from the 
Beauchamp Chapel, in Warwick ; the fourth, from Douglas, in Scotland ; and the fifth and 
sixth, firom Canterbury. These productions are more interesting from historical assoda* 
tions, than from any particular perfection, which they exhibit as works of art. Their exe- 
^ cution is good, but not excellent. More labour might have been bestowed upon them ; but, 
considering the subjects, more labour, perhaps, was not required. . 

We are informed that Sir John Leicester iatends to add several new works to his galloy. 
T^ey are to be the productions of British Artists, and are now in progress. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Jones, and Leslie, are the persons engaged in them. This is noble in Sir John ; and 
it would be weU if others were to follow his spirited ex^unple. We see nothing, J)ut the 
want of proper encouragement, to prevent many of our living artists from becoming equal to 
any of uie old masters. Nature is still the same, and man is still the same— wiUi me ex- 
ception that he is a little improved. Why then should painters have less capacity than they 
had in former days 1 The fact is, men are little disposed to study the warmth of a colour 
or the richness of a figure, with a cold empty purse m their pockets. . There is more sym- 
pathy between a man's heart-strings, and bnun-strings, and purse-strings, than some good 
people imagine. 
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HUNTER'S CAPTIVITY AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN INBIAUS. 

(An abridgment of this work, J 

The author of this singularly fascinating Work, of which we here propose an 
abridgment, was taken prisoner, at the earliest age of infancy, by a party of wander- 
ing Indians. His parents, of wfaK)m, by the way, he retains little or no recollection* 
were evidently bock-settlers ; but as, judging from presumptive evidence, they con- 
trived to render themselves obnoxious to ^ rightful owners of their settlements, 
they were surprised by them at night, and indiscriminately murdered. Mr. JEIunter 
was then a boy of, perhaps, four or five years of aee, and from his tender infanc y 
was adopted into the trioe of his conquerors, the Kickapoo Indians, a wanderinc^ 
race that inhabited the eastern parts of the Missouri. By them he was treated with 
invariable kindness ; adopted their customs, and with the instinctive facility of child- 
hood, entertained towards them sentiments of immediate affection. When, how- 
ever, he had become accustomed to Indian society, and had obtained an age capable 
ci appreciating the difierent characters of each tribe, he observed that the Kicka- 
poos, oy whom he was captured, were notorious among the Indigines for their cun- 
ning, faithless, and cowardly disposition. But this is anticipating circumstances. 
He had resided with this tribe for a short time, and had already b^un to form- at- 
tachments to their chiefs and squaws (or wives), when a hunting party beine re- 
solved on among them, the teats were struck, and every preparation made for a 
^esh encampment. The neighbouring Indians, however, on whose hunting grounds 
lEey endeavoured to make an invasion, rose unanimously in arms to oppose them: 
and as they were too numerous to offend, with safety* the Kickapoos were compiled 
to re-cross the river Marameck (beyond which the grounds in question lay), and 
accordingly coursed up its banks till they blended with the ridges and hills. Dur- 
ing the early part of their march, be it observed, they had some engagements with 
, Iiostile, but wandering, parties ; which, though by no means decisive, operated, in the 
aggregate, againist them. They found, however, as they receded from the larger 
streams and grazing grounds, that this annoyance entirely ceased ; but thm the 
game diminisned with the danger. There was, nevertheless, a sufficiency to supply 
all their wants, and they again fixed their camps with the hope of enjoying unin- 
terrupted peace, till more of their nation should join them, and they were better 
p:epared to repdi injuries. But in this they were disappointed, for they were soon 
sAer surprised by a party of wandering Pawnees, who massacred and scalped their 
warriors, and Enslaved the remainder, including men, women, and children. The 
march that ensued was tedious, and over a broken country, which, to the best of 
Mr. Himter's recollection, was not interrupted by any river or stream of peculiar 
m^nitude. 

' The Pawnees, who now claimed our biographer, were notorious for their perpetual 
wai&ure. For some months he continued contentedly a prisoner among them, until 
an invasion of the hunting grouncb belonging to the Kansa Indians being deter- 
mined on, they were, with the exception of Mr. Hunter and two other warriors, en- 
tirely destroys. Again, therefore, he underwent a change of masters : but shortly 
after liis arrival at the Kansa towns, had the good fortune to be adopted into the hi- 
mily of Kee-nees-tah, by his squaw, who had lately lost her son in an engagement 
with the Pawnees. In consequence of this adoption, he was treated, not only by the 
chiefs and squaws, but the whole assembled tribe, with invariable tenderness. This 
conduct was by no means singular, for all the women and children were treated 
with sinular attention ; while the warriors who Tiad the misfortune to be taken 
prisoners, were, with one or two exceptions, tortured to death. These horrors (the 
sde stain of Indian life) are performea in the following manner : — ^Every village has 
a post planted near the council hut, which, ^at the commencement of a war, is 
painted red. This is the prisoner's place <^ refuge. On arriving within a short 
distance of it, the women and children of the conquerors, armed with dubs, switches, 
missiles and sometimes even with fire-brands, place themsdves in two ranges, b^ween t 
which the captive warriors, one by one, are compelled to pass. It is, in ge^ora!* a 
T9ceS(x Itfe, although some, who are sensiUe of the fate that awaits them, should 
they survive, move slowly, and perish by the way. Those who reach the post are 
Vol. IV. - F 
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fubsequeriiy treated with respect, and permitted to bdjov repose ttntil a general cotiii* 
cil decider «poQ tfae^ hie, Skodd this be advene, Aej are inunfidiately boim^ 
hand and foot, to separate poili or %e9a» bMTO^i y\6^ imall pieces of touchwood, 
pierced with goads, and whipped with briars or spinous shrubs. While enduring 
fueh agonwi, they eonHnue to recount; fa an aadible voice, ttie achievements they 
have pcrfonned against their perseeators. They repeat that they have done their 
duty, that the fortune of war happens to be against them, and that they aic noip 
hastening into more d^ightild huntins grounds, where the sun smiles for ever on the 
soil, asd the-wretched and eon^vieied oa eartii are aeain fmited tp pert no moie. 
Am they grow feeUe with suffering, they raise their test deatii-song \ and eve te 
echoes of their war-whoop have eeSsed^ <kop dead upon the ground, amid shouts of 
atoiration from their enemies. Tbt revenge of an Indiaa, be it observed by th» 
way, termimrtes with the life of his vicHm. No paltry sneers»-«o narrow-minded 
insults, are heaeed over the sensetess di^. It is buried with respect, the whole trib« 
assembling to do honoitf to the ceremony. 

To resame «ur Mprative: Mr. Hunter had remamed bsA a few weeks wiA te 
Kaiisa Indians, when he was struck with the sudden appearance, among Ukan, of 
the pr(^[iliet, Tshut-ehe^au, i. e. ** defender of ^bt people." The ^thortations cf 
thk venerable warrior would hav^ done honour to the sublimest momHty. ** Never/* 
he woold admoni^ his young Indian friends, <* never tell a lie. Never si^fer your 
sqwws, and little ones, to waat. On no account betray your frieDd. Pear not 
death : n«ne but cowards fear to die ? Obey and venerate age, particniarly yow 
parsots. Love and adore the Great Spirit, he from whom we all ema n atp, and to 
whom we sha>l all return.** Sometimes, m aUusion to his own life, this untutored 
salvage would estckmn, ^ I am old, my young friends, my warm^ is gone, and te 
Uood is fast cooling is my vems. The compenioas el my childhood— oner— two 
- throe dl a l l are gone, and I only remain. Like adecayed prairie hree I slaoA 
alone. My mother and my father recline their heads en the bosom ef oar parent. 
3fy $mu toa i§ fint deiff&nding kekindt^e toegtem kilh^ Qnd I fB€l that it wU 
#M» he nigh* loith me,*" in such society (savage, as it is agreeably n&isnomwe^ 
the yo«thof Mr.HunteFwasspent: but when the old warricMrs had departed on a 
hunting exouftion, and he, from his tender years, was left behind with ^ squa«R 
and children, their common amusements consisted in running races, wrestling, 
liMspmg, swimming, playing w¥k the hoop, throwinff the tomahawk, fighting 4>aiii 
battles, and holding coimcils. While thus from £iy to day engaged, a prty of 
hunters, eonsisting of di>out thirty, who had ascended the Kansas river, and croesed 
cf^et to some of &e branches of the Arkansas, were routed by a tribe of wandsinne 
Pawnees. In this engagement the sid)ject of oar narrative experienced a painfii 
loss in tbedeaih of the squaw who had adopted him, and who was drowned on faor 
return from the battle. In compliance, however, with established custom, he bote 
his iilfction with apparent indi#erence--for the Indians consider tears as beneath ^ 
dignity of manhood. A short time snbeeouent to this occionrence, a party of tiuity ' 
Kaasa warriors, and eleven boys (inclumng Mr. Hunter), resolved on a hmtrng 
«BeuBion, and after ascending the river La Platte sevoal hundred miles, fell ia with 
a tribe of Osages, belonging to the Grand Osage nation, by whom they wm 
welcomed with hospitality, and informed of the probable dangers they woidd incur 
on a return to the Kansas villages, m consequence of that tryt>el)eing then at wet 
with afanost every neighbouring one. Notwithstanding this inteUieenee, the Osa- 
gescould gi^ them no protection ; so it was res(4ved, at a council Ymd QKpressly fer 
th» occasion, to deliver theiMelves up to the Grand Osage nation^ who, thou^ at 
war with their ti^be, had thef charaeler of unvarying magnanimity. For a third 
thne^ thenfore, Mr. Hunter chang^ hk masters, and was placed, together with tfaa 
rest x)l the suppliant Kansas, under the protection of the Grand Osages. He had 
mot been long amneded with them, when he was received into the fenuly of Sh«|* 
tfcweet,^ w«rriefr4istin|^hed among his people for his brav^y, at the express m- 
slanee of Huidihah, his wife. This smiaw, whose family consisted of her h urfa aa d, 
r dbra^ter, inmost grown, and Mr. Hunter, took eveiy means to engage hiaafie^ 
tittis. The daughter was eqioally attentive, and supplied his wants widi ti^choioat 
things the had it in her powet to bested, such as mockasins and leggiDgs^beavw- 
elfs^dbuSOorelfaM. Th»Osagi^l^partieylarlytheohildxWi,eDgag^ bte in 
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^tlleirflp«re»; ]K»thathiittmbferfrmateKa90»tO'th«O3tg»t^ 
of the heart and the aiectioDB. 

On^ aotumD (or falUa» it is cafieil) subiequest t(i^ tte c upUfity y he ttair tikm 
with a hunting party oi Osagfs and Kaouij^ WBfmk himdned mile* op the memt 
jQksi:asai river, it was during this cguairsion that be was first sopplied witiis tMk^ 
which he used with such diligence as to be ever after distinguished by the HBttm o# 
the hunter. The whole of the following sumcoer was spent in similar mmUes, miA 
it was at this season,, that our biographer first saw drunken Vidians; N<> state of s^ 
ciety, keohsen^s^ is ^^aSty sq fit^ from contention as t^eif dottiestic life^; \jM 
when once the evil spirit is introduced among them by the traders, the bonds of 
afertioB are broken ; order is dissolved, and the most demoniacal paroxysms usurps 
the minds of ail. In the course of his hunting parties, Mr. Hunter feu in with 8 
clergyman, who had resorted to the woods for the purpose of eoftverting the Indtas. 
He was trailed with eicemplary respect, listened to with profound attjentfd*,' aad 
though unaiccessful in his mission, received every polite civility that the most re- 
fined society could afford. The Indian, in fi^^t, is remaricable for the untutored affii- 
bility of his manner. He is, in every respect, the gentleman ; jK)t asre^urds tlst 
conventional possession of what are called manners, but in the reined chaiaeter. of 
his feelings, in war alone he is terrible, but when once the hatchet is buried, and 
he sits in peace beneath the shade of his own forests, nothing can exceed,, if equals 
tiie dignified propriety of His demeanour. In such society the youth of Mr. Himtor 
was passed. What wpnder then that recollection should be the food of ee^ymeal^ 
and that in the dreary hours of nieht he should even now wake with the roar of 
cataract in his ear, see forests nod£ng in their awful magnificence around him, audi 
converse with the spirits of those Indians with whom, in years gone by, it was hl# 
pride and his delight to associate ? 

Among the number of those Indians who were distmguished during Mr. Hunter^c 
residence with them, was an old warrior, by name " Round Buttons.*' He was a 
perfect epitome of all the characteristics that nuurk the hunter and the hero ; dignified 
and proud in deportment, generous to excess, and brave even to temerity. & tins 
man the following remarkable anecdote is recorded. He was returning one nigfal 
from a hunting excursion, when, fatigued with the journey, he stopp^ to ** talie 
a dram" at what is called *' a tippling shop.** A drove of drunken whites were 
herding together in the same inn, and as <^ Roimd Buttons** was exhilarated with 
spirits, he did not hesitate to join th^ii. They imagined, tiierefore, diat they might 
indulge in unusual freedom with the old Indian ; but finding him averse to their 
conduct, relied upon their numbers, and finally resolved to dr^h him. The land- 
lord overhearing their intentions, advised the brave warrior to take refuse in a bam. 
ftut Bound Buttons was indignant at the proposal. ** What !** he exckumed, " an 
Indian fly from a white ? Nevar : besides,** he addedv ** when men make them- 
selves squaws, they are much beneath them.** . The whites, meantime, presuming 
&a. his forbearance, abused the noWe veteran m that elegant dialect peculiar to 
thenu Suddenly, as if by accident, he asked for a board, went ddibemtely to the 
fire, smd stain«l one side black, then asked for a sheet of ^ite paper, which he 
pinned to the board, and placed ^t some distance as a target. He next stepped 
Deck one hundred yards, took aim, and shot the ball near the centre. Havings 
wiped his rifle, and again hit the target, watching, with stem countenance, the eflfecf 
il produced on his adversaries, he desired the landlord's son to fetch him a toma- 
hawk. " Thus,*' said he, darting it at the same time against the target, " thus an 
Indian warrior defends his wife and little ones ; and thus,'* turning with a digniflfed 
absterity towards the whites, " he resents a wanton insult." A few weeks sab0&. 
quent to this occurrence, " Round Buttons'* was warned by the Great Spirit in- a: 
exesaa of his s^proaching decay ^ and met the king oi terrors with a presence of 
mind, fortitude, and resignation, sddom, if ever, witnessed in civilized' life, ffii 
conduct and feelings did notarise from want of sensibility, or ignorance of the im- 
portant, chtmges he was about to su£fer ; on the contrary, he appeared to compre^ 
hend them in sdl their b^inngs, and tE&ed of them, and of the duties of life con- 
i^Qcted with present and ^iture happiness^ with the calnmess Bid. wisdom of a Sbenr- 
tes. . At times his discourse ^vas perauasve and pathetic ; sa much so.indeed,iiiat lie 
WW listened to both by young and old, with an earnestness bordering upon idoht- 
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try. We bate related these two circumstances in detail, as being highly ittuatni' 
tive, under similar circumstances, of Indian character and conduct. 

When Mr. Hm^ter had resided a few months with the Osage tribes he witnessed a 
marriage ceremony. This was performed in the following simple manner. Tl^ 
brideCTOomi a fine and promising young warrior, assembled a numerous party of his 
friends, and, standing in the pentre, caught his intended by the wrist, candidly pro- 
claimed his. affection, promised to protect and provide her with game, and presented 
her with some gifts as a token of attachment. The female, on her part, made simi- 
lar professions of love, and pledged herself to their performance by ^giving to her 
suitor an ear of ^ com, indicative of her domestic duties. They were then greeted 
with the kind wishes of all present, and the remainder of the day and night was de- 
voted to convivial but temperate .enjoyment. — Mr. Hunter had now, as may be sup- 
posed, become identified with Indian life and manners. He accompanied the tribes 
throughout all their excursions, shared their fatigues, and participated in the glory 
of their triumphs. In one of these rambles, a psuty, among whom was our biogra- 
phy, wandered many hundi-ed miles from the rest of the tribe, till they reached the 
Pacific Ocean, a sight which he thus doquently describes : 

<^ The unbounded view of water, the incessant and tremendous dashing of the 
waves along the shore, accompanied with a noise resembling the roar of loud and 
distant thunder, filled our minds with the most sublime |uid awful sensations, and . 
fixed on them as immutable truths, the tradition we had received from our old men, 
that the great waters divide the residence of the Great Spirit, from the temporary 
abodes of his red children. We here contemplated in silent dread, the inunense 
difficulties over which we should be obliged to triumph after death, before we could 
arrive at those delightful hunting grounds, which are unalterably destined for such 
only as do good, and love the Great Spirit. We looked in vain for the stranded and 
shattered canoes of those who had done wickedly. We could see none, and we were 
led to hope that they were few in number. We offered up our devotions, or I might 
rather say, our minds were serious, and our devotions continued, all the time we were 
in this country, for we had ever been taught to believe that the Great Spirit resided 
on the western side of the Rocky Mountains, and this idea continued throughout 
the Journey, notwithstanding the more specific water boundary assigned to him by 
our traditionary dogmas." 

The progress of this romantic journey was marked with adventurous interest 
Sometimes the party would shelter for the night, amid caverns tenanted by snakes ; 
sometimes they would sleep unsheltered on the bare heaths ; and at others ramble 
about till morning, from an apprehension of surprise from panthers. Still wher- 
ever they went, health, like a guardian deity, accompanied them -y she infused a 
flavour into the simplest viands, gave to the living stream the spirit and the taste of 
nectar, and sate lightly on their slumbers till dispersed by the morning sun-shine. 
The different tribes too, which they Ml in with during their excursion, received 
them with affectionate hospitality. On one of these accidental meetings, while 
some of his party were conversing with their stranger friends^ Mr. Hunter and ano- 
ther Indian named Tare-heem, wandered away to a slight distance in the woods. 
On a sudden they were roused by a rustling, and turning round to discover the 
cause, beheld an enormous panther secreted in a crouching position beside some 
shrubs. They were not, however, thrown off" their guard by the discovery, but 
exercised a presence of mind, which in all probability saved at least one of their 
lives. Tare-heem, who was in advance, the moment he discovered his danger, 
gave directions to his companion, and stepped cautiously backward, keeping his eye 
rivetted all the while on those pf his adversary. In this manner they soon retreated 
beyond its bounding distance, and finally reached the rest of their party in safety. 
Tare-heem shot it a few moments afterward, when it proved to be the largest pan- 
ther that had ever been seen by an Indian. The party now prepared for their re- 
turn to the rest of their tribe. They had been absent for some moons j had tra- 
versed inany hundred miles in circuit ; and anticipated, in consequence, the applause 
of their brethren. Cold however beset them, snow fell in flajtes of inconceivable 
magnitude, and ice cramped m some d^ee their energies. With difficulty they 
accomplished a return, and on arriving at their villages were struck with the ap- 
pearance of a Frenchman, the. first European, by the way, whom Mr. Hu^iter had 
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vet seen. Of this trader the.foUowing characteristic anecdote is recorded. He 
had arrived among the Indians for the purpose of barter \ but finding them well 
supplied with gunpowder^ his principal article of commerce, resolved, by an inge- 
nious device, to rid himself of the incumbrance. He accordingly seized the op- 
portunity afforded him by the inquisitiveness of an Indian, to inform him that gun- 
powder, like corn, was sown, and that if a sufficient quantity were purchased for 
the occasion, in a few months it would repay them fourfold. The Inc^ians were 
struck with the idea, purchased the Frenchman's stock, and commenced their agri- 
cultural experiments. After some months had elapsed, an old chief, wiser than the 
rest, observed, that " he was a Frenchman of whom they had procured the gun- 
powder-seed." The hint was enough, the whole tribe discovered it to be a frauds 
and determined to revenge it the first opportunity. It should be kept in mind, tjiat 
when an individual injures an Indian, he entertains a lofty sense of indignation, not 
only against him, but his whole nation. Not long after, another Frenchman went 
among the same tribe with a cargo of dry goods. He obtained immediate permis- 
sion from the chief to bwter his wares ; but when they were all duly spread out for 
inspection and purchase, the Indians carried them by force away. The luckless ped- 
lar laid his complaint before the chief, and demanded restitution. <* You shall have 
it," was the grave reply, "but first, my good friend, let me advise you to wait till 
the next gunpowder harvest. You shall then have the first crop. Good morning." 
And with these words he left him, bowing all the while with an ironical civility that 
would have done honour to a postiire-master. 

Our narrator here liastens to a close. Let it suffice to say, that Mr. Hunter con- 
tinued for years among the Indians, spending his time in the manner we have here 
fully endeavoured to ^ineate, till, on the arrival of a white and intelligent settler 
among his tribe, he was persuaded to accompany him to the lands of civilization. 
The e&ct on his mind of such novelties was str&ing. He beheld, for the first time, 
the true powers of the human intellect, watched with intense interest the eflfects <rf 
learning, when properly developed, and gradually lost his early relish for the pri- 
mitive simplicity 01 nature. But in proportion as jie became sophisticated, he be- 
came unhappy. The tree of knowleage was to him the tree of bitterness ; and from 
comparison, unavoidably suggested by society, he first learnt the inferior powers of 
his own mind. In the midst of forests, he was a man of " mark and likelihood j'* 
in society, a cipher. His acquirements were few, and obtained with difficulty ; and 
the natuml sensibilities of his soul were crushed by the restraint of polished life. 
These first consequences of his entrance into society, he has detailed with affecting 
minuteness, and convinced us (did we need additional proof) that true happiness and 
dignity are only found when they approach nearest to simplicity and nature. The 
Indian enjoys these advantages in perfection. His whole life is a dream; a beautiful 
realization of romance, replete throughout with interest and adventure. Cradle^ 
in the woods, and rocked to slumber by the winds, he is the child, the nursling, of 
imagination. No growling ideas, no paltry passions, find a resting-place within 
his bosom ; his virtues, and even his vices, are all, like his own lakes, on a scale of 
tremendous majesty. We have shewn him brav^, generous, and intellectual ; it re- 
mains to say, that he is patient, domestic, and adventurous. Accompanied by his 
friends and relations, he roams from spot to spot, free as the mountain winds— claims 
kindred and alliance with the mighty forests and the thundering cataracts j and 
when, after an age spent in the fulfilment of public and private duties, he resigns 
himself to his last sleep, consoles his mind by reflecting that the tre^ beneath whose 
shade he reclined in life, shall wave their green summits over him in death. 
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WB3. BAIJ.LIB*S LISBON* 



We are excettent jiidfM ef jnm4, «ii4 WBhvremmdm U #0? bwiiB ii io i^m ii i «y> 
«filves with the ^eo^nifiliy mnd tlie liiAtory of tbe ooafttrj Ui wj^idi ttet iiTi^wile 
beverage is |>r»diieed ; but till onr eyes were Ufssed with the sight <»f ilrs. Baillie'# 
preMy Httie yohiflftes, we were m utter darkness respeetiag the Portuj^uaBe pe^filf. 
tier eridenee, od the w|ioH ^ vn^avoorable; and with respect to Usbon, the towii 
Whic^ fisroishies the title to her bodt—the town to which the unhealthy of oor ow» 
land are oftejn sent in search of health, or a grare, we are compelled to beUeTe 
t^ there exists not in any civilized country n place in which the sen8»4>f snielliii|: 
«aA he produptiye of half the misery. 

" Where,** flays she, " fhaJH I find words strong enough to express the disgust of my feel- 
ings, when I reflect upon the appearance of the citv in the aggregate, triting into aeeount 
fke personal appearance and customs of some of its inW>itBntB. Here eyery sort of impmi^ 
appears to be collected together. You toe suilbcated by the steams of fried ish, rancul oil, 
^Ue,&c. at eyexytura, mingled with the lioetid eihiyia of decayed vegsttMes, stale pm- 
ruawB, and ofAsr horrors, wluch it is impossiliiis to mentioa ; to si^ nothivg of 4hf tithy 
dogs of wfaoaa I have ibnneily spoken. Wretches of a lowfir and more squaUd ^pearaoce 
Aan the most sordid dHiiseBSoc St Qihs, he baskin|g in the swn, near the heaps of iB^urity 
coUMbed at the dooiji, while young women (and these of a nune pre p oss e s si n g p^sooal 
tppearapce, from' whom one would naturally expect greater deheades in the olfactory nerves) 
hang far out of the windows above, as if they were trying purposely to inhale the pestiHenoe 
jrhich contaninates the fur bepinth { Men and women, chudren and pigs, dogs^ cats, goats, 
dis&Bsed poultry, and skeleton hogs, all mingle together in loving fellowship, each equally 
enjoying what seems to be their natural aliment — curt I must b^ to add, that ^e armies 
<» fleas, buffs, mosquitos, and other veimin, are too numerous to be concaved even in idcoi.'' 



ifow, we like this, «a every thing to us is <le1ightfvl which tends to shew the t 
Hocity of EngHsb eom^Mrts. We h|^(» cpusplM Hn, 3, on t\m %V^^n of la^si^ 
4Mlfie; hefurher jespoDi^. 

*' We have been assured by a most respectable merchant, ^o has been long settled 
here, that the comforts indispensable to the establishments of English persons, are not to fcb 
obtained but at a greater expense than in otnr own coiintry, with aU its taxes. la tins epi* 
nion our brief experience leads us perfectly to ceindde." 

This is decisive^ we wtU sip onr port at heme. Go to Portugal indeed 1 Why, 
PMPy of tile ladies sleep neither in night-gowns nor shifts, hut (aave U9 from evil 
thoughts) stark naked, 

" The nobiHty," says Mrs. B. '< usually eat a great deiA of gariic and aniseed ; and, in 
copi^sequence, tiie courtly whisper of the highest-bred Fidalgo, diff<»s net at all frum Om 
coarse breath of the meanest mechanic or peasant It will bf easily imagined that neither 
xesembied the peifumed gales of Arabia." 

Ifrs. p. repi^lcs, that, in any rank of Jife^ personal beauty is extpemelyrare In 
Lisbon, and tha^ this is most remarkable among the families of high rank. We have 
no doubt that she is right in attributing this peculiarity to '< the invariable custom 
^ong the Fidalgos of inarrying onjy with the families of each other, and veiy fre- 
quently with their own relations. They thus preserve the purity of their blood, and 
perpetuate the defects of their persons from generation to generation. One of the 
late kings of Portugal wan united to his aitnf for this reason.^ 

We are, by no means, believers in the perfectibility of the human species; but wfe 
have long been persuaded that considerable improvements in the general physical 
constitution of the race might be eflTected by judiciously crossing the bree4. We 
would not, if we had onr will, allow three generations of wives to be selected from 
the same country. We would not permit so monstrous an outrage on the rule of 
right, as the union of a full-grown, majestic, and beautiful girl, with a shrivelled male 
specimen of humanity, removed by but few degrees, in form and visage, from the 
wild man ofih$ toood*. 

We are, in fhct, persuaded, that in half a dozen generations, we could so improve 

€ 

* Lisbon in the years 1821, 1822, and 18«3 ; by Marianne Baillie. 2 vds. LondoB : 
John Murray. 
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4ke ^MMiil ffeiti <Hr htMM toii^ii^ (hat to «iai «M> fcMtet Of M 
-— ly ikm itaite»gBt of mn MtenOwd pnifiB aitwi i. 

Mm. B. ifitM a'WnUcbMl aooNMit of tlie stato «f «dlMtttkm ammtt <^ blgher raidia 
In Portefia. Many of tiM/MNi/«f ar« sadljr <lefici«lit ia tli« art of orthofn^by^ and 
Jb«M in nlMr d ia r oyat d aHmlea m tke icienoa of kaqfoafe. 

We ragaH» as aeaely tbe araat iirterartH^ part of tbeM Tolames, Mra. B,> aeeoaat 
•f bar Tiait ta tba interior «f a eoorsnt^a fovoar wIh^ alie aayvy she belieTety << b^a 
liitjbarAo bean rafaaad to crery atkar Bn|pliah weinaii.'' Tba aceoaat| b0wever, is too 
long te extraotion^ amd we will not attaint to abridge.it* 

Aoeardidg to Mrs. B.^ acaount, tiie Cortw were a set 6f tbe laeanest, most con- 
taaiptible, raaolds tbat ever cxbrted. She deacribes tbe kktff m an U Wfiftvonred per. 
•a«^ of a ^aid dtipositioa ; tba predomiBant expreasion of bis features, wben in pub- 
Jte» being that of ahaolttta terror. We abatt p^aait BIrs. B.'s pettrak of tba faaaato 
appear as she has drawn it. 

'• The qaeen contiDues to Jive in the atoMst retirement ; secluded in the leoesses of 
the palace, she seldom receives visitors, and never goes into company. Her dress, I am 
told, is the eitreme of shabby, dirty dishabille, consisting of au old soiled coloured gown 
of the commonest printed cotton ; a cap widi as little pretension to cleanliness as the 
Jiaii it covers, and a man's black beaver hat ; altogether, no bad representation of one o f 
Macbeth^s witches. But the most remarkable part of her costume is a pair of enoittbas 
pockets, which descend from Che waist to nearly the middle of bei* leg, aid one idwajli 
stufTed wi& reUgious relics ^ various sortd." 

Wa woald g|<Mly ptmme <mr aeceimt of Mrs. B.^l wvA^ b«t <rar a p ae c ia Ibnitady 
and we must draw to a conclusion. Mrs. B. was present at many (aU ?) ef tba poltti- 
cal revolutions which occurred in Portugal during tbe important period to which ber 
Imok relates, and the details which she ^ves respecting them, are often very Interest- 
ing. We must, however, in sober sincerity, confess, that we think Mrs. B. by far t<» 
bigotted an SnglUk woman to give an impartial account of the habits ctf a fbreigli 
people ; and, therefore, though we are fblly assured that she Is perfectly incapi^bile ^f 
making a wilful misrepresentation, she has often, from tbe state of ber feelings, b«eli 
unconsciously led into^ooasideiable exi^gfgeratiens. Her volumes, however, contain 
mncb valufkble matter ; and ber descriptions have often considerable graphic eifbct. 
She. is, too, an el^ant person ; but though we are sceptical on the position that all 
women are beautiful^ it is a part of our creed that aU women are eloquent. 



THfi MOI>ERN ATHBN&* 

T0B people of fidinbnrgb are, unquestionably, tbe most learned people tbat bays 
dwelt in cities since the days wben tbe Athens of old ceased to be) and perhaps tber^ 
aaver has existed, since .the beginning of time^ aeommunity in which leanung waa 
pnraaed with'the sanse degree c»f enthusiasm, tbat it Itfs, for a long succession of years, 
been pursued ia Edinbiurgb. This, we think, a very remarkable thing, as learniiur 
in Scotland is, as every where else, a poor trade. Did we say every where else ? If 
•a, we beg to correct ourselves. In our two i^eat English seats of learning, Oxford 
. and Cambridge, the trade is any thing but a po€Nr one. But witness their effect on tbe 
• eharaeters of tbe people wbo live in Oxford or Cambridge, wbo are so different from 
4he inhabitants of Edinburgh— are as remarkable for their want of literary oar scien- 
tific taate, as if tb^ bad lived at tbe uttermost parts of the earth. 

This peottliarlty of the Edinburgh people is, however, attended with several other 
remarkable peculiarities. Their veneration foi; learning is at least equalled by tbe|r 
^eiferi^ion tbr rank i and the very dear perception which they have of their extraor- 
<dUnary saperiority over all people, ancient and aM>derA, is so nearly allied to vanitj^, 
Ibat it is scaroely worth while to look ibr a more appropriate desigiiation. 

The author of the Modern Athens is evidently a ficDtchmanf aad one who is weU- 
aonnaiated with all the peculiarities of his nation ; and we consider bis book as Vy 
far ^be moat able that |na appeared on tbe aul^ot of Scotland for very many yoaiv« 

* Tbe ^IMem Atbeas ; a J^isioction tad DimoaiU«tiaft of Man mi Tlmgs in tbe 
tteotcb CapM : by a Modern Gietk. Loadoa ; Kai|jbt«ad Lasay* 
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The pttrticnlar period of thne In wfaieh he has choeeii to epeak of Scotlaiid and the 
Athene, ie that hi which car grracions Sorereign honoured the Athena with his pre- 
sence. This affords the author an opportunity to shew many of the national features 
of his countrymen in broad outline, which, under less exciting circumstance then* 
characteristic prudence might have enabled them to conceal. The book is altogether 
a most meritorious production, and, we are assured, that not one of those on whote 
talents and attainments the support of the literary character of Scotland at tlus mo- 
ment depends, will, for a moment, deny that the animadyersions of the author areas 
well-founded, as his g^erally favourable estimate of the Scotch character Is just. 

In conclusion, we would say (and we do not JkUter the author in saying so), that 
the work possesses all the interest of a norel, and all the interest that may be cos- 
ceived to be connected with an impartial and able estimate of the peculiar circum- 
stances which have formed the habits of the most intellectual community upon earth. 



ROTHELAN.* 

Tbis is, aTowedly, an attempt to embody, in a familiar narrative form, some of the 
principal events of £ngland*s history, under the glorious reign of her third Edward. 
And the access, which Mr. Gait asserts that he had, ts an exceedingly rare volume, 
which once '< adorned the gorgeous hermitage of Fonthill,** enables him to boast that 
he has had peculiarly splendid advantages towards the fortunate aoconqplidiment of 
bis undertaking. 

*' I shall be enaUed/' he says* '* thas to arrange and set ofA aeonsisteQt stoiy, that may 
exhibit, in some degree, the dramatic evolutioDs of a tale, while it will afford opportimitiet 
to remind the reader that he is really engaged with the true history of the most celebrated 
actors in some of the greatest scenes that have ever been recorded in the annals of any 



Although we are willing to admit that instruction might, by this arrangmnent, 
readily be conveyed to those who are unacquainted with the reign of Edward the 
Third, yet, we must also assert, that the historical events which are brought to the 
aid of this romance, are, for the most part, so carelessly linked with the narratiTe 
of the hero*s fortunes, that we frequently could believe that a separate publication 
had been cunningly put belbre us, totally distinct from that which we had fancied 
was to elucidate the adventures of the young Rothelan. This is a fault, for though 
we admit that the author has used the materials which he borrows from the history 
of England with tolerable ability, as. far as their mere abbreviation, or the phraseo- 
logy, are concerned ; there is yet a degree of impatience and disappointment caused 
in the reader by the frequent irrelevant bars and obstructions they interpose to the 
continuity of the narrative. ** A word in season, how gfood it is !** but really a great 
many of these are like icicles at midsummer, or blossoms at Christmas, still beautiful, 
but marvellously unnatural. Premising this, we shall pass unnoticed the description 
of king Edward's glories in Scotland, his estabJishment of the order of the garter, hj» 
conquests over Philip of France, and other memorable and deathless events of that 
triumphant era^-events which must ever remain familiar in our mouths, as household 
words, and be transmitted to the memories of our children as pure/and with as glow- 
ing a satisfaction, as they were bequeathed to us. Our present business shall be 
with the fortunes of Rothelan merely, and of these we pretend to give but a very 
condensed analysis. We bold it unfedr to the author, and injurious to the interest of 
the reader, to swell the value of our own book, by covetously setting in it more than 
m ihir proportion of the jewels of his. 

At the commencement of the tale, we find the widow of Edmund de Crosby, Loid 
of Rothelan, residing, with her inftmt son, at Crosby House, London, and under the 
protection of her late husband's brother, and his wife. Sir Annas, and Lady de Cros- 
by. During the life of Lord Edmund, the Lady Albertina is treated with the greatest 
respect, her rights are acknowledged, and her child's legitimacy idlowed. But soon 
after the arrival of the news that the Lord of Rothelan had fallen in the Scottish wars, 

* * Rothelan : a imnance oC the English histories ; by the anther of Annals of die Paridi, 
Ringan Gilhaize^ &c. 3. vols. Edinburgh : Oliver ana Boyd. London : Wliittiiker. 18M. 
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ISHr Amiaa at once altered his condacty aaaeited that the widowed hidy had never 
been his brother^s wife, though he luew that she had actually been married to him at 
Florence ; and denying the legitimacy of his nephew, he took possession of the honoum 
and mancHTs of Rothelan as his rightful inheritance. 

Having succeeded in deceiving the world, for, like him of Plantagenet, Sir Amlas 
had a tongrue '* could wheedle with the devil,*' he proceeds, ** with apparent ooncerti 
for her health, to induce Lady Albertiua to retire, y^ith her son, to a more airy lodge 
he had provided for them in the country." But that forlorn woman, for a long time, 
clings, with an affectionate sorrow, and a hallowed pride, to those scenes, and that 
home, in which she had passed so many happy hours with her husband. At lengftb, 
however, when she becomes convinced that there is indeed a crime intended against 
her rights, that the inheritance of her orphan is worthy of being coveted ; and that 
he stands, in Sir Amias de Crosby's eyes, between his daughter, she summons the 
boldness and pride of her character to her aid, and proceeds to raise the means of 
sending messengers to Florence, to obtain witnesses of the truth of her marriage, 
fiut she is poor, and her only resort is a casket of rich Jewels ; these she intrusts to 
her confessor to raise money upon ; and the application which he makes, in conse- 
quence, to one Adonijah, a Jew, procures for her a powerful advocate and friend. 
The Jew, at first, affects to underrate the jewels, purchases them at an easy price i 
and, by this means, and under the plea of business, obtains an interview with the 
lady at Crosby House ; and here occurs one of the cleverest scenes of the work, 
which, however, is by much too extended to admit of quotation. Its conclusion we 
can give. 

" I am not aware/' said the lady, ** of having ever had occasion or opportunity to shew 
you that I possessed any claim to your regard.'* 

" But I have seen you many times, and felt sunshine in die sight of the beaotilul spiiit 
that beams from your countenance. Oh ! it would be to me more pleasores than aUmoneys, 
to take away that adversity which makes so cold a shadow fall so darkly on so fair a thag, 
lady. I do not live for moneys ; I was not made to cleave unto gold, for I am a sincere man, 
and would make poverties flee away; but^you think me hungry for gains. Alas ! sweet 
lady, am I to blame that I was bom a Jew V^ " But," he went on, " this house, with Sir 
Aimas, is now ^o longer a fit dwelling-place for you and your child. . You are here in 
perils, and you must come out of the snares, and escape firom the fowler. Therefore I 
shall provide you with a habitation in pleasant retirements, and when it is ready you will 
come with me, for am I not your friend V* 

And he continues her friend through all the difficulties, perils, and reverses of her 
varied fortunes. Her child is stolen from her by the emissaries of Sir Amias. The 
acuteness of Adonijah discovers his place of bondage, and his interest prociAres him 
an appointment at court. The widow and the orphan are again in danger from the 
deceit of the usurper j it is the Jew that breathes upon the gossamer veil of duplicity, 
and it(is pierced through and through. Rothelan is again sent into captivity in Scot- 
land, and there is, for many years, subjected to the mastership of a border chieftain. 
But even there his more lucky planet, the influence of Adonijah, reaches him ', and 
subsequently, in the fields of France, whm he is serving in the ranks of the royal 
Edward, it sheds a splendour and a safety upon his perils. Still, however, no news 
arrives from Florence, and Sir Amias exults in the triumphs of his arts, and the 
absence of detection. The Jew gets him summoned before William of Wickham, and 
-through that prelate's aid and virtue, subsequently the court : but the smooth-faced 
hypocrite, '<. blessed," as he was, with the '< set phrase of eloquence," and aided, 
as he appeared to be/by-circumstances and events, so far succeeds in making the 
worst appear the better reason, as to obtain a respite from inquiry, and a postpone- 
ment of judgment. The scenes that detail these events are of considerable merit, and 
display a very meritorious insight into the art and cunning of human nature. The 
interview of Sir Amias with the prelate of Winchester, is particularly deserving of 
being made honourable mention of, though we could very well have dispensed with 
the chapter of* omens" preceding it. And yet, we dare say, Mr. Gait would rate it 
one of the most eflTective. 

At length the ardently expected vessel from Florenoe arrives ; and there is a general 
anxiety, from the importance attached to their business, to see the witnesses of ^e 
Lady Albertina*s faith, and of her son*s legitimacy, arrive. That lady, Rothelan, 
and Adonijah '< were among the first to greet her arrival, and they stood together to 
•ee her pass to the moorings at London Bridge." 

f* It is strange," said the lady, " and what can it portend, that none of the boats go close 
to her j bat all you see suddenly suspend their oars as they approach her 1" 
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*«6ke1baidliliiam1i»idT0yBge,*'*tej(»i^ •• Ml Imw Ailiet«Bed slid ii in tite 

«ot4tge. Someofbert^siidfl, too, arfehBSigWin rags; ndlcansee, ftth were, Mf^ 
tJ^CreenitiosBiSowiitlidteuiMofdieothen. Aey hBv« fozely bani kn^toddUDded.'' 

AioH^ak^iNitiMed lookii^towairds thft ihiy, —ri fyomd tli<Mieii^d»«Mi«»«Aed 
with oara^ m he mid ■ 

** Her Tojage haOi been veiy long — all the way from the Uutid of Egytit. But thd wai 
In IttFjr as sne caxne^ and her coune liath beai in tbe sunny days, and with the gradooft 
gales of l!he summer ; yet is she like a tiling of antiquity — for those signs of waste and 
aecayare as if oblivion were on board. Hkv have not come of the winds or of the WftTes.*' 

••The crowd on the shores," added the lady, " grows silent as she passes." 

" There are many persons on board," said Rothelan. 

" Yes,** replied Adonijah, <* but only tiie man at the helm hath, for fiome ^biie« jnoted ; 
all the others are in idleness. Still — sml. A ^cokl fear is crawling on my booes^ to see sp 
many persons^ and every one monumental.^' 

lids ^ ihe sequel of the extnordiimry scene, wlikh, we eonflws, it is fttmoiil imMr 
toahbreriate. 

'< Atlettgthhe (Rothehii) fomid himself akme. He psosed for hmamm^^^mymrlm 
Mwnothing toalana, but on^ tiie man «t the helm, who, the instant that the ship ttmchsd 
the gramid, had leaped on eArare, andwas coming towards him. 

" Rothdan ran forward to meet him, in order to inquire how it was that aM on bond 
■appeared so motionkMS. But scarcely had he advanced ten paces, when castmg hiseyes 
f<Nrward, he saw that each of those who were leaning over the vessel's side, and resting on 
thededcy were dead won, from whose hideous anatomy the skin bad peeled, and ths ieA 
had faUen. Tht^ had aU 4i§d <^' the pioffw" 

This description of the manner in which the great plague was brought injto Lott- 
don, is one of considerable power, and a fitting prologue to the doleful tragedy oinsed 
by the virulehce of the pestilence ; also . searchingly depictured, whi(^ ^ follows 
hard upon 't.** The effects upon the principal actors in our anthorHi tale, are^ for 
awhile, grievously felt, to the disadvantage of those of the ri^tful cause. Sbr 
Amias s^ers in the death of his wife aild child \ but he still triumphs in wrong, 
deeming that now the angel of death hath winnowed the land of all that could oon- 
Yict him, that there was no cloud remaining to dull the lustre of his destiny. He Is 
^ecctred. Adonijah, Albertina, Rothelan, are spared ; and to their aid conetf ttom 
an imprtsonment of years, «De c^De Crosby*s eariy helpmates, <or vassals In c iHa ie » 
Hubert Neville. The ptagae has stricken him lato repentance ) he eeafesses thai he 
was suborned to do wrong, and failing to mdnce 1^ Amiaes to restore therightshs had 
wrested ft^m his kinsman, prepares to evidence i^fdnst him. But theproad spirit fe 
at length quelled. The knight has not fntitude to abide the trial of man, and he 
mshes at once to suffer unswerving justice from a higher and a hoHer tiib imal ■ 9 k 
Amias de Crosby lalls by his Own hand. The Lady Albertina, howei^er, hi p^ttcly 
established. Rothdan succeeds to his patrimony, and <^ benevolent Jew bMs Ihrs- 
well to mortality, with the consciousness of haTing earned a hope towards the «BJ|^ 
mei4 of imperishable blesslngfs in another world, by his virtues and his charnlM 
in this. 

In our analysis of RoAelan, which we now hasten to conclude, we httve neessMtfly 
emitted to mention many of its eharacters and incidents. Of tlie first, and as UtMOtti' 
ant personages, might be noticed, Ralph Hanslop,the instmnient of ISriUniasdeCrat- 
by*s cruelties, and Gabriel de Glowr, the border chieftain; but for these, and MUiy 
others equally well drawn, we must refer the reader to the work itMlf. 
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€ONDENSIANA. 

MiLTTXRS OF IWFOllirATlON. 

From itrijfimal Saurcsi, 



CAU8B8 OF BARTflQUA.KB8, AND 8IGN8 BY WHICH THBY ARE 
V COMMONLY PBBGBaED.^ 

SiGNiOB Abate Ferrara, professor of natural philosophy in the university of Cata- 
nia, in Sicily, in a detail of the effects of numerous earthquakes in that island, and 
other places, to some of the most recent of which he has been an eye-witness, gives 
the most scientific and satisfactory account of these phenomaia with which we 
•re acquainted ; a gknee al which can only be afforded in our narrow view (^ sub. 
j«ots Of ttiis naitare. 

An extraordinary quantity of dectric flind is stated to be^tevebped on these oc- 
casions ; and beinff conducted Irom the deep cavities of the earth to the surface^ by 
the force of eouil&rium, produces there extraordinary vaporization. The atmo- 
sphere^ charged beyond measure with vapours, will give room to their decomposi* 
tion, which changes them into vesicles, and then into rain. Fiery meteors will be 
produced by the electric fluid, liberated by the passage of the vsmours into water. 
If hydrogen gas escape from the eaith» it may t>e influenced by the electric spark, 
and present tne anpearance of fire. When these M^terranean operations hs^pen 
neai: the surface oi the earthy the internal phenomena connect theooselves with those 
of the adjatcent atmosphere, and convulsions more or less violent, as the force of 
equilibrium is more or less ^eat, ensue. 

People^ in all times, have miagined they coidd read in the air, and upon the earth, 
signs of earthquakes ilear at hand. Though signs have sometimes ocoirred without 
having been succeeded by the expected shcxJi: ; yet, in volcanic regions, earthqiwkes 
BX0 frequently preceded by known signs. Commonly the air is obscured, as by a 
partial eclipse Qf the sun^ and a suffocating exhalation is experienced, which is 
found exceedingly oppressive. ^The destruction of Njcdosl was announced by tl^ 
opening of a large nssure^ through which was emitted a sparkling light, ^d some 
hours subsequent while terrible shocks were levelling Nicolosi wiSi the earth* an 
ea(Nrmous burning river, amid horrid rumblings, roarings, and explosions, was 
belched out of the side of £tna, which flowed mleen miles, covering a great extent 
of country, and for a long time spreading terror over Sicily. 

D1800VBRY OF A NBW ISLAND. 

Itt the Southern Ocean, a iew leagues to the north-westward of the Friendly 
blands, in lat 15, d%. 31 min. south, and long. 176 deg. 11 mhi. east. Captain 
(iunter, of the Donna Carmdita, discovered, in July last, a new island, composed 
entirdy of lava, in some places almost a metal, and which has received the name of 
Hunter's Island. It is inhabited, and, by the natives, called Onacuse. Some of its 
people came off in c^oes to the ship, manifesting a friendly disposition, and the 
cutter was consequently sent ashore, in charge of the first officer, who had an inter- 
view with the king, and trafficked with the natives for provisions, on very amicabkB 
t^rbfl. Their features resanble the European, and their colour that of the Malays. 
Their canoes are said to be very handsome, not unlike thbse <^ Ceylon, and much 
adcmied with shells. 

Rl^TRAORDINARY FOSSIL BONES FROM TILGATE FOREST, SUSSEX. 

Aeeompaaied by varieiis other fossil remains, among which are some boB«» of a 
rigantic erocbdile, and certain traces of the M^alosaurus and Plesiosaonis, have beea 
n>uzid, in the sand stone of Tilgate Forest, Sussex, those of an enormous animal, 
thought to be the Iguadom. The teeth are evidently those of an herbiverous animal 
of eniaordinary size, not less, according to the proportions of the remaii:^, than 
sixty feet in length ; and it is consider^ to have been an amphibious speoiea of 
animal* _ ^ 
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60 ^ MATTXftfl or INFORMATION. 

TBS EARTH-HAIL OP QUITO. 

M. Humboldt, in his description of the crater, lakes, and volcanoes of the Andes, 
states that an immense electric tension manifests itself in the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the summit of the volcano at the time of great eruptions. Flashes of light- 
ning cleave the air ; the aqueous vapours thrown out by tl^ crater are cooled ; thick 
cIoikIs envelop the summit during the continuance of the storm, confined to a little 
space. The waters descend in torrents, and come mixed with the tufaceous sub- 
stances which they drag along with them. By the mixture of the rain, and the 
volcanic cinders, there is formed in the air a kind of pisolitic substance, which de- 
scends inlo the plains, similar, in its formation, to hailstones ^ and hence the people 
of the province of Quito call these pisolites earth-hailstones, 

PREPARATION OF THE STANDARD MODELS OP THE NEW WRIGHTS AND 
MEASURES FOR THE PURPOSE OF THEIR EQUALIZATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

An act having been passed in the last session of Parliament for ascertaining and - 
establishing a uniformity of weights and measures, the construction of the new 
models, by which all weights and measures of Great Britain are to be, in future, ad- 
justed, has been confided to the superintendance of Captain Kater. Considerate 
difficulties appear to have presented themselves in the due construction of the mea- 
sures, which had not been anticipated, and which will cause the period of their 
adoption to be deferred from May 1st, 1825, to January 1st, 1826. 

It was, in the first instance, proposed to have the boshel turned out of a metallic 
composition of tin and copper, which was considered as most likely to withstand 
the efiects of atmospheric corrosion; but the mechanist who had undertaken the 
task, after a month's labour, failed in his attempt. Twelve models were then cast, 
out of which only one proved sufficiently sound to be employed. 

The capacity of thQ bushel was intended to have been ascertained by measure- 
ment, but this was afterward givai up as not a practicable mode of obtaining the 
perfect accuracy requisite ; and a certain weight of distilled water has been us»l, in 
order to ascertain the exact capacity of this measure. 

Four sets of these standard weights and measures are to be prepared, one for 
constant use at the Exchequer, one for Guildhall, one for Edinburgh, and one for 
Dublin. An extra set, of superior workmanship, will be afterward made, and kept 
as standards, to be transmitted to posterity. 

EXTRilOItDINART TELE8C0PS. 

We understand that M. Struve, the eminent astronomer of Drupato, in Livonia, has jus. 
transmitted to this country an account of the most extraordinary refiracting telescope tha 
has ever been constructed. It was made for M. Struve, by the celebrated optician, Frauen- 
hofer, of Munich. The object glass of the telescope is 9f inches in diameter, and of 15 
feet focal length ; and weighs, altogether, we believe, upwards of 3,000 lb. j yet it is so 
admirably mounted, that it can be turned with the strengtli of a finger. Its magnifying 
powers are from 150 to 700 ; and with all the powers the image of the object viewed is 
perfectly distinct. Some reflecting telescopes have been made with greater roagnifyiog 
powers (Herschers great one, for example), but none of them can be compared with this splen- 
. did instrument in point of actual utility. Of many measures of small angles made with it, par- 
ticularly of the outlines of double stars, the extremes did not differ mxsn. the means by more 
than the 14th part of a second of space, a degree of accuracy which ^as never before been 
ajpproached* The most curious circumstance relating to the instrument, however, is, that it 
IS moved by clock- work ; so that when it is pointed to a celestial object, it moves as the ob- 
ject moves ; and the observer continues his observations, as if the beavois, to which he is 
looking, were perfectly stUL We may now hope to have more certain notions reelecting 
the magnitudes of the bodies of our system, than we have ever before had the means or 
obtaining. Every thing indeed may m expected from M. Strove, that talent and assidaitj 
can effect. 

We are happy to learn that M. Strove's interesting description of his instrument is to be 
forthwith published. 
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ENGLISH MANUFACTURE OP STRAW BONNETS AND HATS, LIKE THE LEGHORN. 

Among the many inventions and impoxnrenients of the present age, none appears more 
worthy c^ attention and encouragement than the rivabhip recently attempted, with such pro- 
mise of success, in the manufoctui^ig of straw articles, after the superior manner of those 
imported from Italy. Whether regarded in a national or moral point of Yiew, this branch 
of industry presents itself as offering to Great Britain benefits <^ incalculable importance. 
In order to promote so desirable an object, a premium of their large silver medal, or fifteen 
guineas, was last year offered by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, to the person who should produce a hat or bonnet, made from any native 
grass of this country, equal, in texture and colour, to those brought from Leghorn. The sti- 
mulus to ingenuity and industry given by the offer of this humble reward, may be perceived 
by the circumstance of its bringing forward eighteen candidates, to three of whom, it is 
gratifying to learD, that the full premium has been granted. And to the others were 
awarded such minor tokens of approbation as their several productions seemed to merit. 
Hence may it be seen, that, from the efforts of one year, a great progress towards perfection 
has been made ; and if a speedy accomplishment of that high degree of superiority which 
the early specimens promise, shall, by a littie farther experience, be attained, the results, 
commercially considered, will be extensively beneficial. , 

The desirable employment with which this rivalship bids fair to furnish our industrious 
females, together with the moral good which it is thus capable of promoting, is a subject 
of considerable importance. From the injurious fashion which has long prevailed among 
oar nd>ility and gentry, of preferring foreign to native attendants, from the great numbers of 
male milliners and haberdashers behind our counters, to the almost total exclusion of the 
other sex ; and from the few other eligible modes of giving scope to female ingenuity, in 
proportion to the numbers requiring employment, thousands of young women, virtuously 
disposed, are constantiy being driven, by necessity, to a life of infamy. Labour, aind the 
due reward of ingenuity and industry, is the remedy for this evil. Whatsoever, then, has 
a tendency to counteract, and prevent so lamentable an alternative, la certamfy deserving of 
the attention of all who desire to promote the welfare of their country, and perhi^ iem 
opportunities could offer better calculated than the manufacture here suggested, for piovid- , 
injgf the present and future generations of our females with suitable andprofitable employ. 
We hope, therefore, soon to see a laudable emnlatioii in this ingenious use of straw or 
grass, already created in many counties ci England, Scotland, and Wales, spread through 
eveiv district of the United Kingdom, promoted by the liberaHty of the opulent, seconded 
by the advice of the scientific, and fostered, to ivSk maturity, by the zealous aid of the pa« 
triotic and humane. 

OEOLOOICAL INTXLLIOSNCB CONCERNING THE ENVIRONS OF CETTB, IN THE 
SOUTH OP FRANCE. 

TheforiiifttiODS of this district have been recendy examined, by meails of wells sunk at 
diftrent distances from the shores of the Mediterranean. The strata are, for the most 
part, horizontal, and nearly parallel, and consist of two fresh-water formations, with an in- 
Mrvening stratum of marine origin. The upper fresh-water strata vary from 30 to 40 feet 
io depth ; those of the lower from 15 to ^8 ; and the marine beds, which* are interposed, 
fromiOtoll. „ , 

The organic remains of the fresh-water strata, deposited in numerous alternations of cal- 
careous and argillaceous marls and compact limestone, consist of bones of land quadrupeds, 
and terrestrial and fresh-water shells in great abundance, with some traces of vegetables, 
chiefly reeds. 

The marine formations contain ostreae, cerithia. &c. 

From the state of preservation in which the nresh- water shells are found, and from the . 
resemblance of those in the upper to those in the lower beds, it is concluded that they were 
native of the quarter where they are found \ and that the two formations were deposited 
at j^riods not very remote from each other. 

The alternations of marine and fresh- water strata, are attributed to aretuin of the sea; 
iiffiilar returns being known to still take place in certain parts of the Mediterranean. 
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TkE Patent Tbeatkes 

Hare mtroduced to the pubHc nothing sufficiently impoxtant to demand, thii moadw t. dii- 
tmct criticisin. 



Bnolish Opeba House. — Mr. Matthews. 

This ttitraordmaiy peHbrmer is once more ** At Rome/' and has once more zeceiTed tbe 
calls of bis numerous friends. Hia entertainment fbr this season is in no way inferior to 
those which preceded it ; that is to say, Mr. Ma^ews is in no way mf^rior to himself— 
it is Ae that is die entertainment, and not the jokes which are pnt into his mouth. These 
vm ean meet in other phtcas — fbr him we can find no substitute. His humour — his invind- 
blff gravity when every other person is in a roar — his powers of yentriloquism — and, abore 
all, the extraordinary command which he has over his features, are such as will fbr ever 
make him a favourite with the public. It is impossible to look at him without a desire to 
laugh — there is vnt in his every feature — tbe very deformitj^ of his mouth is an embellisb- 
ment— there is a vivacity even in his spindle legs — and his lameness is a standing yike, 
Tbefirflowing is a tolerable correct specimen of certsdn parts of his entertainment ; although 
it must, as a matter of necessity, be taken without the aid of the variety of voice and 
countenance with vi^ch each expression is accompanied — and this aid is perhaps eveij 
thing. 

-There ie a very eflecdve dialogue between Testy, a surl^ passenger, whoM peace and 
• shmiben are destroyed by die incurable vocal propensity of his feUow-travell^, ycleped Qui* 
V0rtan. — Coachman : " You're never behind time. Sir." — Q^iv9rion^ singing ; ** "njas 
has not thinned my flowing hair." — * The coach is ready. Sir.* — " Hark ! the h^r of night 
approaches — Hark ! I hear the sound of coaches.** — ' The coach is ready to eo. Sir. — 
'*^ Go, where glory waits thee.** — Tettp : ' I hope that Gemman is not coming fer to go ta 
be arter singing an night ; I always enjoys a nap ui travelling ; singing may be very agree- 
able for the first mile.* — Quiverton : " *Twas within a mile of Edinburgh town, in the loaj 
tiMto of the year.**— Teify .- • Rosy time I I think the vind blows weiy vintry.' " Blow, 
Weir, Aon wintry wind;** — Testy : * This is very unkind of you. Sir.' " Thou art not se 
unkind.'* — Testy : ' I hate singing.* " As man*s ingratitude.** — Testy .* / Do put up tbe 
glasses.* " A glass is good, and a lass is good, and a pipe in very cold weather.*' — Testy 

* I have spoken to you five times, SSr.^ " Five times by the taper's light.*^ — 7*er^ 
' Zounds, Sir, you'll never cease.' " Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer.'* — Tesiy 

* There's no Mstening to a tbin^ thafs said.* *' List, ye landsqaen,. Ji to B»e.*' — X«s^. 

* I can't get no sleep for yoii. Sir.* •* O sleep thee, my daifling.** — Testy : * Can*t fsa 
down with that voice V " Down, down, down deny down.*^ — In short, no word that the 
tormented Mr. Testy can use to stop Mr. Quiverton* s singing, does aught but occasion thaa 
vocalist a reminiscence of a song, which he pours forth» with, a sover^ig^ cfli^t^rept of h»- 
mony. 

We have next the chanu!ter of Mr. Allbui, who i» always upoa the bnak of good ia^- 
tune, and succeeds in every thing all but a trifle. He waa ** always ha^y, almost, fa«t nit 
quite — he was very near making his fortune, only he could not make his title^gOOcL ta •■ 
estate — very nearly elected member for Bottenbooeough, he gained the electien-att bwt Me 
vote — his horse Standfast was the very best race-hone in England, only ho-slued ; h»wM 
very near gaining the Derby last year, all but half a neck — was very neaiiy nunrfynif 



the great heiress. Miss Moneypenny, only she was previously «agaged—^K«a very near set- 
tmg a £20,000 prize, was only short by one number.** To ail tlue his friend, a man <dmm 
words, is accustomed to hsten with piofound attention, and to make ao>r^eB, but an em- 
phatic " Indeed r and " Yon. don't say soV Thus, Old AUbuA iay8» ^ I- waa fwy 
near finding out the perpetual motion." ' Indeed !* *' 1 constructed a clock.*' ' You dan t 
say so.' ** A clock that was to have gone nine years.*' ' Indeed^!' J* Only it slopped st 
the end of the first year.*' ' You don't say so.' " I had nearly as good a roioe as BCr. 
Braham:** * Indeed !' ** Only it Inroke iu my youth." < You don't say so.' *' I fooid 
two hundred sovereigns in the street this morning, in a purse." ' Indeed !' " Only 
another man, two yards befcnre me, picked it up." ' You don't say so.' " Yeeterday mart- 
mg, I very neariy lost £5000, by the news from South America." ' ' Indeed I* '* Bat k 
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tuned out not to be true.*' * You doiii*t aay to.' " I was witbio an «ee of making my for^ 
tone last week, by a capital schefiie." ' Indeed !' " But it did not succeed." ' You don't 
say so.' Tbe public will imagine tbc bamoor tb|t iVQvU be given to such a dialogue by 
"hU* JVfotbfiiws's c^umge qi roice and coontenance. 



Aw^er sce^e delates to the bubbht of the day — AngBc^, tbe Joint Stodc Companies* 
aod many of the kits are very good, and are given in Mati^ews's best style : there is, bow^^ 
ever» too much of it, and some of tbe jokes are very poor. The first is, the ** New London 
Adonis Hair Cu^ng Company^ a machine for cuj^ing hair, twenty barbers^ power, wxchout 
the aid of steam j^ stisam puts the hair out of curL" This is confesa^ to be a '^ hatr-bratn 
scheme." Next, there la " A New European, Asiatic, African^ America, AntiMIious 
Pill Company — A Bread Company, conducted by persons never bred to any thing-~A 
Milk Company, involving all the pumps in the metropolis and environs — A Mining Com- 
pany, calculated to undermine every thing-'- A Company for Boring the TTiames, is for 
boraag the whole to^Ti.'' We have now a wily Scotchman, who wants to establish " A 
New Water Company, and only to raise tbe small sum of £1,000,000, if be can find an ^^ 
toroey who will be prevailed upon to act for the Society. A Pickle Girkin Company — A 
Wdon Sxjaoke Company, capital £1,000,000, to supply iron pipes, to supply London smoke 
to all the watering-places and viHa^es in the United Kinedom — [asidel this is one way to 
vnoke a i^ie— A Metropolitan Bonng Company, for boring a proposed tunnel to the anti- 
podes: it is jHoposed to carry passengers and parcels by an easy mode of conveyance (br 
wipplying buckets) to pay a visit to the antipodes, so that any person may dine with a friend 
at Calcutta, and return in the evening. Ladies ^nd gentlemen are to go down head fore- 
most, and itxe motion will be so rapid^ that they will not know their head from their heels, 
-•^-l^ord Drov3$yy a peer, very rich, veay stupid, and vezy anxious to be engaged in busin<>s0, 
is now introduced to receive the Scotchman's secret plan of a <* Company to dig for a silver 
vein on F^mrose Hill — the scheme a profound secret — and profits calcmated to a fraction^ 
—the capital £1,000,000 ; no person to take more tban five hundred, nor less than one bun- 
dled, shares— ene pound deposit on evexy share, and the rest will never be called for — get 
so mnoh silver that in ten years all Psncras parish will be lighted with silyer lamp-posts." 
pte Albi(ni Anti-friction New Nut-Cracker Company had never succeeded since. the Colo-- 
W left them* A Company for making Boots to carry the wearer one hundred miles a-day. 
" Oh," says Lord Jhrow^^, " you wiU have to drag tlie machine after you." * Never 
mind, my Lord, we will mi^e that a patent cooling-machine.* A Company for M'Adamis- 
iog all the roofs and diimneys, which will convert all the inhabitants into martyrs, like St. 
Stephen, stoning them to death. At liiis moment an unibrtunate subscriber runs in breath- 
Im^ ts^ attacks Mr, FU&i$, the proprietor, with — " Where is my ftfty pounds 1" * Wh«b 
fifty ponndsit' <^ The fifty pounds I faid you fof the i^^i^ation*'' ' I will look in my 
book for it : but, hush ! don't make a noise.' " You told me if I put fifty pounds ^ youi 
biBdti yoQ would make a g^t deal of it," ' Oh* oh. I recoHect ; tbe sfhc^pie for building 
ikkridgA «i:rqss the New -River ; that is all ovei; ; fit Bifi v}t^ not carried through thS^ 
Hmso^' « But where is my £d& hill 1" * Oh, tha,t |>iU vo^ CJ^Tied t)irough the house/ 
'She last schctme is that of a sinking balfoon for raising articles from wrecks. The machine 
Is he made of silk, to keep th6 w»t9c out^ and to be covert with nets to keep off the fisteu 
Sof^Dse, iaays 9 anbieriber, you are imder wa^er toa hmgt what will you do for a bedai^d 
n^er \ PflBfa«4M» laya Mr. l^]mm, yw» pi(y light^^n a bed of oysters ; then you'U have a. 
«4l>«an4-abtdtoo^ 



How comes as frish d e mestii c broil between T^ertiH€& €J^Fag€tn and his wife — " WhatT* 
the charge ; wbat's against you, Mr. O'Fagan t" *^he ixtm bar is against me, plaae yqqpt 
Roaour, and <&at*8 aH thatNi awunst T^trmee 0^Fafan.* ** Och, plase your Wonbip (roars 
Mrs. O^Fagan), be bates me blue, and I was kilt last night by bun. Blow your nosey nql 
boy (to her child), to plasd his Worship, and spake like a man." ' WiM your Worship hear 
t^rtnce 0*JFkigati t 'Faith she gets no blows at idl from Ttrtme^, but she gets so diunk 
diat she does not know me from a pump-handle ; and she takes two ounces of ipralE ib-d^.* 
*^f^ch, your Worship (dropping a curtsey), what is two ounces of snuff arday foe * poor. 
oaCor that gives suck T But the difference between T^mtM O^Fkgam and him. wm ift 
i^^eased, and i&e paitiefl scud hom» to sin no mac^ 
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FINE ARTS. 

The Tiews at thl* delightful exhibitioh have been, within the last mcmtb,- partly 
changed: that of the Harbour at Br^t has been remdred, aad in its place we meet 
with a moonlight view of the ^uins of the Chapel at Holyrood House. The repre- 
seatation of the Cathedral at Chartres still remains^ and is as inferior, iq merit, to 
its new companion as it was superior to its former one. The Ruins at Holyrood 
are admirably adapted to produce the peculiar effect which is theot^ect of tins exhi- 
bition ; and the artist has certainly made the most of his subject. The lights and 
shadows are manag^ with considerable skill j ilnd, falling^, as they do, upon the 
mouldering' columns and decaying arches, produce an effect which is calculated to de- 
ceive the eye of the most acute observer. It is almost impossible to behold the crumb- 
ling monuments in this extraordinary painting, without believing them to be tangi- 
ble realities. The great eastern window is the 'first object that attracts the beholder's 
attention ; and it is, perhaps, the best specimen in the whole piece, of the remark- 
able illusion of which we have just spoken. ^ The rising of the moon, the motion of 
the clouds, and the brilliant twinkling of innumerable stars, give a faithfulness to the 
scene, of which no one can have the slightest conception, who has not witnessed 
this truly magical exhibition. The spectral colunin on the right-hand side of the pic- 
ture, and the flickering lamp upon its top, shedding <<a dim religious light** upon 
the surrounding objects, considerably heighten the delusion. In the depth of the 
shadow, is seen the obscure form of a female figure, which appears as motionless as 
the monument near which it stands. This is, perhaps, a fault, for we are at once 
convinced that it cannot be a living thing ; and' to.be possessed with such a belief 
at a time when, as far as the evidence of our « senses is concerned, we place such 
credence in thcTeality of every other part of the scene, is a sad disturbance of tsmt 
faith. We may also remark, that the shadows do not move with the same facility 
as theBK»on; that is to say,th(^y do not move at all, and the moon does. These afe 
ains for which we recommend the artists to obtain absolution as speedily as possible. 
On the whole, the Diorama is, by iar, the most original and interesting fexhibition 
in the metropolis j the pleasure we derive from it is new — 'ittooches a chord which 
had never before vibrated in our bosoms — it has all the indefinable charms of so ie 
beautiful mystery conjoined with the force and truth of a splendid reality. 

PUBUC EVENTS. 

Iv the'early part of the past month accounts were received from Carthagena of the 
destruction of the Royalist Araiy in Peru 5 the last faint hopes of S^^ are, there- 
Ibre, ^t an end. 

The war in India begins to assume an appearance of both sides bdng in eameaC 
•Oar saccesses have been rather considerable in number j although a little infierior 
in importacnee. We have taken, it appears, as many stockades as would supply half 
ihe timber-merchants in this country-^ur army, at least, will not beat a losa ffst 
aufficient materials to make bonfires in celebration of their future victories. Okrthe 
other hand, it seems, the Burmese have taken nothing, unless it be that Ihey have 
tiEdLen — ^themselves off. In the early part of November, a serious mutiny brcke out 
among the sepoys of the 47th and 62d Regiments, which, we regret to say, was not 
suppressed without considerable bloo)dshe<^ Al^ve a^hundred of the mutineers were 
kiUed on the scene of their rebellion, and several others were subsequently tried 
and executed. How all this will end is a problem which cannot be solved until' the 
appearance of Moore^s next almanack. 

Mr. Rfartin's bill for the protection of dogs and other unoffending animals has been 
harked out of the House. 

The Chancellor's " Budget" of this yfcar is quite as favourable for the couptry as 
its most sanguine friends could have anticipated. The reduction of the duties on 
wine and spirits has been hailed with a degi^ of enthusiasm that n^akes us tremble 
for the sobriety of the kingdom. The proper check upon the wits which might pos- 
sibly have accrued from the circumstance is the reduction on the duty on Map. 
There was never perhaps, in England, a more popular cabinet than that which has 
at present the mani^^ement of public affairs. Every body feels the growing pros- 
perity of the nation j and every body is loud in praise of the parties by whom that 
prosperity has been effected. A few sn b s t an t ia l benefits are for better calculated to 
insure the popularity of ministeiii than idle declamation. These ben^ts have been 
conferred upon the [^ple, aad in the people's voice they will find their reward. 
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ST. PETERSBUKGH. 



The coDSpiooons pait enacted by Russia hi the late disasthras war, and 
the high tone which shb has subsequently assumed in the diplomatic policj 
of the European nations, has rendered the history and aspect of tiiis 
▼ast empire at once important to the politician, sind interesting to the 
general reader. Its early history is, however^ involved in much obscurity. 
We lead of a pnnoe named Rurik in the ninth century, and in the tenth, of 
Vla^iour tkp Great ; but the aanals of these and the succeeding ages pre* 
Tioits to the three last centvriea, are only characteiised by atnocious civil 
wurs and sangulnaiy revokitiontf. Nor does it appear that any of the statef 
existing in European Russia vi^ere considerable. Kief, a town never much 
larger than at present, was long the Russian capital In the thirteenth 
centut^ the seat of government was transferred to Moscow ; in 1382 this 
ill-fated city was taken by Tameiiane, and in 1571 it was consigned tp the 
flames by the Tartars. In 1598 the reignihg dyhasty became extinct by the 
death qi the Caar, Feodor or Theodore ; and hence ensued a long series of 
<^hdl struggles ; until, in 1613, Komanof was elected sovereign, and succeeded 
in restoring tmuinillity to this distracted empire. He was succeeded by 
ins SOD Alexis ; who dying in 1676, left three sons, of whom the youngest 
was Hm ceisbrailed PstER thb Great, who succeeded to the throne in 169du 
From this period the history of Russia is felniliar to alL The illimitable 
and enterprising spirit of Peter ; ids eoalition against Charles XII. of Sweden ; 
- and the disastrous invasion of Russia by tibe latter, so similar ito its circmn^ 
stances and results to the invasion of Bonaparte in 1812 ; the ever-memo- 
rable battle of Pultava in 1709 ; and the galaxy of conquest which shone 
around the arms of Peter, are also well known. Hence, in 1725, arose the 
splendid city of St. Petersburgh, as an imperishable monument of the gloty of 
its illustrious founder. It has since been progressively extended and embel- 
lished, particularly by the £mprei|s Catherine H., who first made it the 
jNMraiaiient abode of the eoort; and » in the language of a recent traveller. 
It is now '^ the feirest city of the world/' and the magnifioence of its streets, 
ediiees, eanals, &e., with tiie suyestie Nesm flowing between them, is not to 
be deseribed. 

St. Petenlnngfa b situated in tiie ladtude of S9* 56' ftS/'- north, and bngita^ SO^ f5' 
eas^ from the meridian of Qreenwich. It stands upon the Neva, near the Gnif of Fis-' 
land, and is bnilt partly on some islands in the mowdi of diat river, and partly on :&ae cob»- 
tinent. The principal divisions are : 1. The Admiralty quarter ; t. The Vassili Ostro^ or 
Island ; 5. The fortress ; 4w The Island of St Petersburgh ; and 5. The various jaborbs, 
cafled the suburbs of lavoida, of Moscow, of Alexander Neusld, and of Wibuigh. 

So Ibte as the beginning of the hst century, the ground on which PetenA>uigh now 
stands was/ a morass occupied by a i^w fishermen's huts. The first building of the dty is 
rery recent, and its gradual progress is traced without difficulty. Peter &e Great having 
'wrested Ingria ftom the Swedes^ and advanced ^ boundaries of his empbe to the shores 
of the Baltic, determined to erect a fortress upon a small island in the mouth of Neva,' for 
protectiBg his conquests, and opening a new channel of commerce. As a prelude to this 
undefHaking, a snudl battery was' raised on another idand of the Neva, upon the spot now 
occupied by the Academy of Sciences, and was commanded by Vasali Deinitrievitch Kotshmin. 
'All die orders of the emperor sent to this officer being directed VMrnHixk Ostraf, To VaadU 
upon the island, this part of the town was called VaitUi OUrcf, or the Island of VassilL 

The fbrtress was begun on the 16^ of May, 17QS ; and, notwithstanding the obstruo 
tions ariong firom the marshy nature of the groiimd, and the inexperience of the workmen, 
a snudl dtadel surrounded with a rampart of earth, and strengthened with ^ix b«stkn% was 
completed In a short time. An author*, who was in Russia at that period^ infosma us, 
''that the labourers were not fiirmsbed with the necessary tools, as pid^-oxes, spades and 
shovels, whedbarrows, pladks, and the like t notwithstandfaig which, the work went on with 
such expedition, that it was surprinng to see the Ibitress raised within len than ftve monthi, 
tfaou^ the earth, which is very scarce thereabouts, was, for the greater part, carried by the 
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labooMn in iim aldrtB of dielr dodies, and in lugs made of rags and old mats, thft use of 
wheeIl>arrow8 l>eing then unluiowii to them." 

Within die £vtreflt a lew wooden habitationa were erected. For his own imme diate 
residence Peter also ordered, in the beginning of 1703, a small hut to be raised in an adja- 
cent island, which he called the island of St Petersburgh, and from which the new metro- 
polis has derived its name : this hut was low and small, and is still preserved in memory of 
iSbe sovereign who condescended to dvrell in it Near it was soon afterwards constracted 
mother wooden habitation, but larger and more commodious, ia which- Prince Mesitdukof 
resided, and gave audience to foreign ministers. At a small distance was an inn, mudi fre- 
quented by the courtiers and persons of all nudtt; to which Peter frequently repaired on 
Sundays after divine sorvice ; and caroused with his suite and others who happened to be 
present, as spectat o r of the fire-works and diversions, exhibited by his orders. 

On the dOth of May, 1706, Peter demolished the smaU citadel, and began the fbundatian 
of the new fortress, on the same spot In 1710, Count Golovkin bmlt the first edifice of 
brick, and in the following year the Cxar, with his own hand, laid the foundation of a house 
to be erected with the same materials. From these small beginnings rose the jpreaent me- 
tropolis o( Russia; and in less than nine years the seat of empire was tran^ierred from 
Moscow to Petersburgh. 

The despotic authority and zeal of Peter for the improvement of die new capital, win 
appear firom his mandates. In 1714 he enfoined, that aU buildings upon the island of St 
Petersburgh, and in the Admiralty quarter, particularly fhose on the bonks of the Ne?a, 
should be constructed after die Grerman manner, with timber and brick*; that the nobility 
^and principal merchants should be obMged to have houses in Petersbtirgfa ; that every large 
^vessel navigatmg to th^ city should bring thirty stones, every small one ten, and every pea- 
sant's waggon three, towards die constniction of the- bridges and other public works; diat 
ihe ioo6 of the houses should be no longer covered with bi^h planks and bark, so dangerous 
in case of fire, but with tiles or ckids of eardi. In 1716, a regular plan* for the new dty 
was approved by Peter ; the principal part of the new metropolis was to be dtuated in dw 
island of Vassili Ostrof ; and, in imitadon of the Dutch towns, canals were to be cut diroiigk 
the principal streets, and lined with avenues of trees ; but it was never carried into execu- 
tion ; and under the Empress Anne, the imperial reddence was removed to the Admiralty 
^quarter. 

" PRINCIPAL DIVIMONS. 

The Admindty or central quarter is about two miles in length, and in breadth fitom eoe- 
'half to threerquarters of a mile. The part adjacent to the riter combines frHhien sad 
<budiMss in a way to which no part of London eidiibitB a paralld, but which will be easily 
understood by those who have visited Paris and become fomiliar with the PaUns Bojfal and 
'die TuiBeries. Here are the winter palMie . of the Czar, above twenty public buildings of 
magnitude, and the residences of the chief merchants. The second and third Adminlty 
-quarters are less elegant, but well built, and extend in lines parallel to the first, but are 
-more distant ficom the river. They are chiefly inhabited by merdiants and tradesmen. Tbe 
.quarters between the Adnnralty ai^ the country, to the south and east is very extenave, 
and though termed die suburbs, is for the most part well built, and tenanted by many of 
-j&e nobility. The original quarter, distinguished by the name of St Petersbivgh, com- 
prises several islands, of which only the one a^oining the dty is thickly inhabited. 

The Vassili Ostrof Is the seat of commerce, and here are the Exchange, the Custom-house, 
the warehouses of entrepot, the Academy of Sciences, a spacious edifice ^dlotted to cadeto, 
imd a number of churdies. 

STtlEETS AND SQUARES. 

No European dty can compare with the.' width and uniformity of the streets of St 
.Petersburgh. Florence, Dresden, and even Berlin and London, are inferior to it In die 
.foshionable quarter of the Admiralty the st^ts are fuUy two miles in lengdi, and die 
Vassili Ostrof consistf of three wide and parallel streets, intersected by twelve smaller streets 
4n successive openings, as in the New Town of Edinburgh. The squares are less numerous 
.and spadous than wA^ have been ejqpected in a dty of such recent erection. There sre, 
honvaver, four in the first Admiralty quarter, and to the eastward of these, near the MarUe 
.Palace, is an extensive piAIic garden with beautiful alleys, whidi, firom its central situatioD, 
lis generally well- firequented. The streeis are for the most part paved with stone, bat 
.a fow are still floored vridi Ipgs. The foot pavement is generally good, but in vet 
.weather the carriage roads resenUI>le a marsh, the soil being generally found to contain water 
itt the depth of two or three fret 

— — — i ■ . .■ — 

* The reader wUl fij^d a definition of this plan in Perry!s State of Russia. 
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THE NEVA. 

The coune (^ the Neva through Petenburgfa is nearly as straight as that of the Thames 
tfavongh London, or of the Seine through Paris. It is in most places broader than the 
Thames in London, and is deep and rapid, with water clear as crystal. There are two 
bridges over the main stream, and three over its branches ; which are all of boats, and are 
removed whenever danger is iqpprehended from the ice rushing down the stream. The force 
of these shoals, not only in the general thaw of spring, but in the beginiung of winter, 
before the river is frozen over, is such as would destroy any stone bridge. In 1775 it was 
proposed by a Russian peasant to throw a wooden bridge of a single arch across' the river, 
which in its narrowest part is 980 feet m breadth. This extraordinary project was con- 
sidered practicable, but never put in execution, and the first arch that will cross the Neva, 
mil probably be of iron. 

The Neva, soon after entering Petersburgh, sends off a branch, and firom the middle of 
the city anoAer branch, both to the northward. These fidl soon after into the sea, and 
form the insulated tracts on which the northern part of the dty is built The main stream, 
however, flows through the middle of the dty, and has along its south dde a quay three 
miles in length, and embanked in all its extent with a wa]!, parapet, and pavement of 
granite. This long and beautiful structure is divided into two parts — ^the Qtuty of ths 
Omrt to the east, and to the west the EngUih QMoy, so called from the number, of our 
countrymen redding there. 

\ XNtTNDATIOKS. 

Petersburgh, from its low and marshy dtuation, is sul^ect to inundations, which some- 
times threaten the dty widi a total submersion. These floods are chiefly occasioned by a 
west or south-west wind, which, blowing durectly firom the gulf, obstructs the current of the 
Neva, and causes an accumulation of waters. In September, 1777, the effects <^ one of 
these inundations are thus described : '* In the evening of the 9th, a idolent storm of wind 
blowing at first S.W. and afterwards W. raised the Neva tad its various branches to so great 
a height, that at five in the morning the waters poured over their banks, and suddenly over- 
flowed the town, but more particulariy the Vassih Ostrof and the island of St Petersburgh. 
The torrent rose in several streets to the depth of four feet and a half; and overturned, by 
its rapidity, various buildings and bridges. About seven, tlie wind shifting to N.W. the 
flood fell as suddenly ; and at mid-day most of the streets, which in the morning could only 
be passed in boats, became dry. For a short time, the river rose 10 feet 7 inches above its 
ordinary leveL" In 1824 the dty was vidted by tremendous inundations, and the extent of 
their devastatidn can scarcely be calculated at this moment 

EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF PETER. 

The noblest monument of the gratitude and veneration paid to Peter I., is his equestrian 
statue in bronze, of colossal rize, by Falconet, the celebrated French statuary, cast at the 
expence of Catharine II. in honour of her great predecessor. The monarch is represented 
in the attitude of mounting a predpice, the sunumt of which he has' nearly attained. His 
bead is uncovered, and crowned with laurel ; he ^ears a loose vest In the Adatic style, with 
half-boots, and dts on a housing of bear-skin ; the right hand is stretched out, as in the act 
of giving benediction to his people, and the left holds the reins. The design is masteriy, and 
the attitude bold and spirited. The flat podtion of the right hand is defident in iffignity, and 
has an unpleadng effect ; for which reason, the view of the left ride is most striking, where 
the figure is graceful and animated. 

The artist has, in this noble essay of genhis, represented Peter as the legblator of his 
country, without alludon to conquest and bkxidshed ; wisely preferring bis civil qualities to 
lus^ military exploits*. The contrast between the composure of Peter (though perhaps not 
dwracteristic) and the fire of the horse, eager to press forwards, is very striking. The dra- 
plidty of the inscription corresponds to the sublimity of the dedgn. 

PBTRO PRiMOt I PETRU PERVOMU 

CATHARINA SECITNDA, . EKATHERENA VTORAIYA, 

1782. • \ 178«. 



• Falconet has aWy refiited tiie censures urged against his statue on this account See 
his Letter to Diderot, in " Pieces written by Mons. Falconet," tranda1;ed by Mr. Tooke, 
p. 47; Where the reader will also find an engraving of the statue. 

t Catherine II. to Peter I. 

G « 
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Falconet having, concaved die design of placing the statue on a huge rock Instead of a 
pedestal, carefully examined the environs of Petersburgh for a detached mass oi granite, of 
magnitude correspondent to the dimensions of the equestrian figure ; and after considerable 
research, he discovered, near the village of Lachta, a stupendous crag, ha|f buried in the 
midst of a marshy forest. The expense and cB£5culty of transporting it were no obstadei 
to Catherine II. : the morass was ^brained, the forest cleared, and a road four versts in length 
formed fi'om the shore to the Gulf of Finland. It vras set in -motion on large friction-balls, 
and grooves of metal, by means of pullies and windlasses, worked by four hundred men. 
In tUs manner it was conveyed, vri^ forty men seated on the top, twelve hundred feet a 
day to the shore, then embarked on a nautical madiine*, transported dght versts by water, 
and landed at Petersburgh near the spot where it is now erected. This more dian Roman 
work was accomplished in less than nx months ; the rock when landed was forty-two feet 
long at the base, thirty-six feet at the top, eleven feet broad, and seventeen feet fa^^ and 
weighed fifteen hundred tons. 

The statue was erected on the pedestal on the 27th of August, 178S, near the Admiralty 
and the pontoon bridge over die Neva. The ceremony was perfcmned with great sdemnity, 
and accompanied vrith a solemn inauguration. 

COSTUME. 

The oottome of the country is thus described by a recent traveller. When the frost was 
not severe, namely, when the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer was not below 10, 1 fi«- 
quendy walked out in a common great coat. When the cold was more intense, I was 
dressed ii^ the maimer of the natives ; and wore, in my daily excursions, a petute, or large 
fur dosikf fiir boots or dioes, a Mack velvet or fiir bomiet, that prevented the fixMt firom nip- 
ping my ears, the part which I found the most liable to be afiteted. During the 9tli, lOdi, 
and lldi of January, the flxMt was neariy as intense as it was ever fek at Petevsburgfa ; the 
mercury in the thermometer fiilling at one time to 63 below the freeaing point, or — 31. 
This cold, however, did not detain me at home ; but I walked out, as usual, with my jmUmtf 
boots, and cap, and found it by no means unpleasant, the sun shining with great brightness. 
As I traversed the city on the morning of the 1!^, I olMcrved scvmd persons whose feces 
had been bitten by the frost : their ^eeks had large scars, and aj^peared as if smged with a 
hot iron. As I was walking with an English gendeman, who, instead of a finr cap, had on 
a common hat. Ins ears were suddeidy firozen : he felt no pain, and would net lurve per^ 
ceived it for some time, had not a Rnsraan Informed himt, and assisted lum in rubbing the 
afi^ected part with snow, by which means it was instandy recovered. This, or fiiction v/USk 
flannel, is the usual reinedy ; but should the person in that state approadi the fire, or d^ 
th^ part in warm water, it immediately mortifies and dr<^ oC . 

The common people continued at work as usual, and the drivers of sledges plied in the 
streets, seemingly unaffected by the frost ; their beards were incrusted with clotted ice, and 
the horses covered witl]^ icicles. Even during this extreme cold, the people did not add to 
their ordinary clothing, which is at all times well calculated for the severities of thor rlinrmtie. 
I'hey are careful in preserving the extremities against the cold, by covering the legs, hands, 
and head with fur. The v^per garment of ^heep-skin, with the wool turned inwards, is 
tied round the waist with a sash ; but the neck is bare, and the breast only covered with a 
coarse shirt ; these parts, however, are well guarded by the beard. I observed with much 
surprise, several women engaged in washing upon the Neva or on the canals. They cut 
holes in the ice with a hatdhet, dipped tbeu* linen into the water with bare hands, and then 
beat it with flat sticks. During this operation the ice continually formed again, and they 
were constandy employed in clearing it away. Many of them passed two hours without 
intermis^n at this work, when the thermometer was at 60 below freezing point ; a circnm- 
stance which proves that the human body may be brought to endure all extremes. 

* This nautical machine was constructed on the principle of the camel, which is used 
to convey ships over the bars, both at Amsterdam and St. Petersburgh. It was hollow, and 
bdng sunk to the water leve^ thie stone was placed upon it, the Water was then pumped out, 
and it rose and floated. The stone, ^pported by this machine, appeared like a moving 
mountain on the suifece of the gulf. 

The machinery for the transport of tMs enormous mass was constructed under the direc- 
tion of Count Caiburi, who was known in Russia under the name of the Chevafier Lascaris, 
and the. process is described in a superb work, illustrated with engravings, under the tide of 
" Monument elev6 ^ la gloure de Rerre le Grand, 1777." 

t The part firozen always turns quite white, a symptom well known, and immediatdly 
perceived by the natives. • 
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It Mmetimes happens lliat eoM^men or servants, waiting for lihefr masters, «re ttmm to 
death : to prevent as much as possible these dreadful acddents, great fires of whole trees pfied 
one upon anothet, are kindled in the court-yard of the palace, and the most fi'equented parts of 
the town. As the flames blazed abore the tops of tfaie houses, and cast a glare to a cond- 
derable distance, I was much amused with contemplating the picturesque groups of Rusdans 
witfajdieir Asiatic dress and long beards, aasemUed round the fire. The oentinels upon 
duty, having no beards, which are oi gnat use to protect tile glands of the throat, generally 
tie handkezchieft under tfaeur duns, and cover theur ears with small cases gf flannd* 

AMUABMENTS ON THE MEYA*. 

Nothing can be more lively and ^versified than tins scene. Many carriages and sledges, and 
foot passengers perpetually crossing, afibrd a constant succesnon of moving objects ; the ice 
is also covered with different groups of people, dispersed or gathered toge^er, and variously 
empbyed as their fancy leads them. In one part are several long areas railed for the pur- 
pose of skating; a little fitrther is an enclosure, where a nobleman is training his horses, and 
teaching them the evolutions of the manage. In another part the crowd are spectators of a 
sledge race. The course is an oblong space about the length of a mile, and sufficiently 
broad to turn the carriage. It can harcQy be denominated a race, for there is only a single 
sledge drawn by two horses, and the whole art of the driver consists in making die shaft- 
horse trot &st, whHe the other is pushed into a gallop. 

The ice-hills afibrd a perpetual fund of amusement to the populace. A scaffolding is 
raised upon the river thirty feet in height, with a landing place on the top, to which the 
ascent is by a ladder. From this summit a sloping plain of boards, four yards broad and 
thirty long, supported by strong poles gradually decreasing in height, descends to the super- 
fides of the river, and die sides are defended by a parapet of planks. On these boards are 
liud square blocks of ice chipped with the axe, and sprinkled with water ; by which means 
they coalesce, become smoo^, and form an inclined plain of pure ice. At the bottom the 
snow is cleared away for the length of two hundred yards, and the breadth of four, and the 
sides of this course, as well as the sides and top of the scafiblding, are ornamented with firs 
and pines. Each person being provided with a small sledge, mounts the ladder to the sum- 
nut, seats himself on his sledge, and glides down the inclined plain ; when the velocity, 
acquired by the descent, carries the sledge above one hundred yards on the level ice of the 
river.. At the end of this course is usuaJly a dmilar ice-hiU, nearly parallel to the former, 
which begins where the other ends j thus the diver^n may be perpetually renewed without 
intermission. The chief difficulty consists in poising the sledge in its rapid descent down 
the inclined plain ; for if the pilot is not steady, but totters either through inadvertence or 
fear, he is liable to be overturned, and incurs no small risk of breaking his bones, if not his 
neck. I have firequently stood above an hour at the bottom of these ice-hills, ^observing the 
sledges follow each other with inconceivable rapidity ; but never had sufficient courage to 
try ^e experiment, as one fidlure might have proved fiitaL 

Boys also continually amuse themselves in skating down these hills : they glide chiefly 
upon one skate, being better able to preserve their balance on one leg than on two. These 
ice-hills exhibit a pleasing appearance, as well fi-om the trees with which they are ornamented, 
as irom. the moving objects descending without intermission, which Richter, in his sketch (^ 
Moscow, not unaptly compares to a cataract of human figures. 

Another striking object is the market on the Neva. At the conclusion of the long fiist^ 
which closes on the 94th of December, O.S., the Russians lay in their provisions for &e re- 
mainder of the winter. ' For this purpose an annual market, which lasts three days, is held 
on the river near the fortress. A long street, above a mile in length, was lined on each side 
with an immense store of provisions, sufficient for the supply of the capital during three 
months. 

Many thousand carcasses of oxen, sheep, hogs, pigs, together with geese, fowls, and 
every species of firozen food, are exposed for sale. The larger quadrupeds were grouped 
hi various circles upright ,* their hind legs fixed in the snow, with their heads and fore legs 
tamed towards each other ; next to them succeeded a regular series of animals, deluding 
gradually to the smallest, intermixed with poultry and game hanging in festoons, and gar- 
nished with heaps of fish, butter, and eggs. 

RATS. 

These destructive animals abound in Petersburgh, and if we may judge fifom the following 
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ftnecddte related by Dr. Lyall, they nmst piore leiiom emetohf to die donlestic comfiirlt of 
the !hhid[»ibint8. 

A gentleman, formerly a reddent in Runia, waf engaged to go to that country aa 
physician to a nobleman, a descendant of one of the Ughest iamilieg in the empire. Having 
arrived at Petersburgh, he entered a vast and magnificent palace, in which he was ^len^idly 
entertained, and was led to form one of the ilaost agreeable predictions with respect to tl^ 
comfort of Ms situation. Judge then of his astonishment in the evening, after the dcicent of 
a number of Eftairs, when he found himself lodged in the toutbamMnt, which i^ generally 
occupied by the servants, or at least a part of diem in the houses of the nobility of Russia. 
After gazing all round a sm^ dirty apartment which was dignified with the appellation of a 
spalnya, orbedroom^ and being quite disgusted, he knew not what to do, as the &mily 
with whom he spoke French had retired to rest, and he could not hold any communication, 
except by fflgns, with the servant who had accompanied him. However revolting to his 
feelings, he therefore determined to pass One night in the said bed room, and then *to make 
a representation. He went to bed, but not to sleep, for the privacy of his apiutment was 
soon disagreeably intruded upon by formidable enemies, who made their approach on all 
udes, and traversed the bed in every direction. After vainly attempting to set them at 
defiance, he put himself upoh the defen^ve, and by the vigorous use of a cane, he con- 
vinced himself that the enemies with whom he had to extend were rats, and put them to 
flight for the moment ; but they retreated only to renew the contest each time that he had 
begun to compose himself to sleep, and the night was passed in a state of constant warfiire 
with these unwelcome intruders. 

THE ICE PALACE 

Constructed at Pet^rsburgh in 17H0, ha§ fi'equently been noticed by chemical writers, 
and is referred to as a curious illustration of the power of cOld, and the density and appli- 
cation of ice. Seven years anterior to the erection of this palace, an ice castie and garrison 
had been built upon the river Neva, but the ice bent under their weight, and that of the 
soldiers who guarded them. At the whimsical marriage of Prince Gallitzln, it was resolved 
to erect a palace of ice ; and to avoid the same occurrence, a atuation, between the Admi- 
ralty and Winter Palace, was chosen for its foundation on terra firma ; and Mr. A. D. 
Tatistohef, one of the lords of the bed chamber, was instructed to superintend the execution 
of the scheme according to a regular plan. The palace was constructed of blocks of ice, 
cut out of the winter covering of the Neva, which were firom two to three feet in thickness, 
according to necesdty. Being properly formed and adjusted to each other, water was ' 
poured between them, which being soon frozen, acted the part of cement ; so that tiie whole 
edifice, with its furniture, may l^e said to haVe consisted! of one immense mass of ice. The 
length of the edifice was fifty-six, its breadth seventeen and a half) and its height twenty- 
one feet. It was constructed with architectural symmetry, and was adorned witii a portico, 
columns, and statues. It consisted of a single story, whose firont was provided with a door 
and fourteen windows, the fi-ames of the latter, as well as the panes, being all formed of 
ice. The sides of Khe doors and of the windows were painted in imitation of green marbk. 
On each side of the door wa%a dolphin, firom the mouth of which, by means of «i^pthff, 
volumes of flame were enutte^ in the evening. Next to them were two ihortars, equal to 
eighty-pounders, firom which many bombs were thrown. On each side of the mortars stood 
three cannons, equal to three-pounders, mounted upon carriages and with wheels, whidi 
were often used. In the presence of a number of persons attached tQ the court, a bullet 
was driven through a board two inches thick, at the distance of dxty paces, i)y one of diese 
cannons ; a quarter of a pound of powder being used for a charge. 

The interior of the edifice had no ceiling, and consisted of a lobby and two large i^art- 
ipents, one on each dde ; which were well furnished and elegantiy painted and decorated 
(though merely formed of ice) : tables, chairs, statues, looking-glasses, candlesticks, watches, 
and even plates, with provisions, were seen in one apartment, also formed of ice, and 
painted in tiieir natural colours ; while in the other was remarked a state bed, with curtsubs, 
bed, pillows and bed-clothes, two pair of slippers and two night-caps, of the same ocM. 
materiaL Behind the cannon, the mortars, and the dolphins, stretched a low balustrade. 
On each side of the building was a small entrance, pots with flowers and orange trees, 
partiy formed of ice, and partiy natural, on which bhrds sat Beyond these were erected 
two icy pyramids, on the right of one of which stood the ne plui tJura of this icy foiUf, an 
elephant, which was hollow, and so contrived, as to throw out burning naptlu, while a 
^rson within it, by means of a tiibe, iimtated the natural cries of this animal. On die 
left of the other pyramid was seen, the usual concomitant of all princely dwellings in Rus^a, 
a hanya or bath, apparently formed of balks, which was occasionally heated, and even 
appropriated to use f rivalling even the Bastem'luxury of shampooing I 
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tn didrt, ike Ue lUate roMmbted 4* gntta; imd whciii riigbttd op in tbe et «ii% Ihe 
eflect was beauliAitty regplendent EmUonatic transparencies . were usually. iiMpended-af 
window blinds, and the dolphbis and elephant gidphiag out flamev tfavev an aic of endniit- 
ment about the crystalline mass. Crowds of visitors flocked to view this fioitastic pile of 
princely caprice, which remained enth% finom the beginning of January to ^ middle of 
March; when, like the mote splendid labours of human skill, of which it^ was a mimic 
epitoDBe, the &bric began to melt, and was broken in pieces, which were carried to the 
iB^peiial iceHjeHar. 

In England, we, have heard much of the eccentricities of country, gentlemen in the 
Erection of their villas, generfiUy termed /o/itet; . but however celebrated Uiey are,, they 
most yield for oddity and whim to this frail specimen of princely amusement—forsooth 
a whimsical occupation lor a hopey-moon ! 

THE FORTRESS. 

The origin of the fortress, which occasioned the foundation of this capital, has been' tlz 
ready related- Massive walls of brick, feced with hewn granite, and strengthened with fivp 
bastions, endrcle a small island not more than half a mile in circmnference, formed by tile 
Great and Little Neva. Within the governor's house are barracks for a small garrison^ se- 
veral wards iised.as a conmion gaol, and dungeons for the confinement of state prisoners." 

THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER AND PAUL 

Is buOt in a different kind of ardutecture from Aat usually employed in the.coiHtn«ctioit 
of churches for the service of the Greek religion. Instead of domes, it is surmounted wi^ 
a spire of copper gilt, t40 feet in height The interior decorations are .more, dcgant and 
less gaudy than those in the churches of Novogorod and Mosoaw,.andtiie paiatiiigs are 
executed, in the modem style of the Italian schooL 

In tms cathedral are deposited the remains of Peter the Great, and of all Ae successive 
sovereigns, excepting those of Peter II. buried at Moscow, and of the unfortunate Peter 
ni.' interred in the convent of St. Alexander NeuskL The tombs are of marble, in the 
shape of a square coffin ; and have inscriptions in the Russian tongue. 

ORIGIN OF THE RUSSIAN FLEET. 

Within the fortress is a four-oared boat, secured with great veneration, in a brick build- , 
ing, and preserved as a ii;iemorial to future ages of its being the origin of the Russian fleet. 
Peter I. used to call it the lAttle Gmndtire, and, in the hitter part of his* i^ign^ ordered it .to 
be transported to Petersburgh : it was conducted in solemn procession, to excite the admira- 
ration of the people, and exposed.to view, that, they might-compare the f(Nrmer condition of 
the marine, with the improved state in which he left it. The history pf this little boat i^ 
worthy, of notice ; not only as it coo^r^ends the first rise of the navy, but because, during 
the course of the narrative, sundry errors advanced by several historians of Peter ^e Great 
tare eas&y detected. 

Th^re is not the least foundation for the report that Peter was naturally afrdd of the 
water, and had the utmost difficulty in surmounting this aversion: on the contrary, he 
always expressed a strong attachment to that element The boat, which has given rise to 
this detail, was constructed during the reign of Alexey Michaelovitch, by Karstens Brandt, 
a Dutch shipwright, whom Alexey Michaelovitch invited into Russia. Peter, about the yeaf 
1691, accidentally seeing this boat at a village near Moscow, inquired of Timmerman, who 
taught him fortification, why it was built in a different manner from other vessels ? Tim- 
merman replied j it was a vessel contrived to sail against the wind. Peter's cmiosity was 
roused by this InteDigeiice, and Brandt being instantly summoned, repaired it without delay, 
provide a mast and rigging, and,. having laundied it \xpoa the Yausa, sailed init, to th^ 
surprise and astonldiment of the yoyng Caar, who iaamediately embarked, and, under the 
direction of Brandt, soon learned die management o£ the vessel. 

In 17$3, at the dose of the Persian expedition, it was transported from Moscow to the 
new metropolis, and Peter gave a public entertunment, wWcb was called the Consecration of 
the LittU Grtrndnre* Twenty-seven men of war, being ranged at Cronstadt in the form of 
a crescent, the emperor embarked ii) this boat, himself steering, while three admirals and 
Prince Mentchikof performed the office of rowers : being then towed by two sloops, it made 
a small ch-cuit in die gplf ; and, returtung by the fleet, the ships strack thebr flags, and sa* 
hited with all their guns ; while the Little Grandsire returned each salute by a discharge of 
three small pieces. It was then brought into the harbour, and surrounded by the men of 
war. A few days afterwards t^^ LUtU Grandnre was conyeyed to< St Petersburgh, and its 
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aillvii«d«mtik^ by ate09iiet«d«4ipbo tbt inter*. 39kbiB«»BnHe bfta^fr^gliMw^ 
ikkRmapfstot, prde^eded tx^ the fqrtEeM, and was oondacted, nate t^edWcluige oC «U IH 
atliltegty, taifae flaBeiKh«f»it sum remaiiiis^mdiriiie^ a mcfl^griid 4o post^ty. 

STATE OF LIIERATUEE. 

WMiin the last few years St Petersburgh has materkffly increaseiin^ Iknary im^tb^ 
tions.- ft now contains several large collections of bodes ; partiaflaiiy tiiose of the AoadMsy 
of Sciences, of the Societies of Medicine and Economica, of, the Monastery of St^^aonte 
Neusky, and the two Imperial Libraries : but none of liiese were open to A^ pdUBc «nta 
1812 ; ' and even act present these aJHections are very imperfect The amariter of bmla iManf 
diops is from thhty to forty, and of printhig houses about half as many. l*e VtmeaitJf 
was founded «o late as 1819, and the schools are all of Tecy leoent date. 

r Such is the brief outline of t2^ fiiir dty^ whidi may as yet be conadered in its youth. 
It is, however, to be r^;retted that more advances have not been made to improvement in 
tbe maimers jo^ the citizens, especially when it can only be attributed to tire narrow pdicy 
pf tjieir emperor. The lessons which he derived during his visit to EnglaAd, may, however, 
still^rove a golden treasury to him in promoting the prosperity of his own empire. Unfor- 
tunately, thete is too much of the soldier in the character of die Russian ; and where am- 
bition for military fame is, Aje only incentive, domestic peace, or Ae internal welfere of a 
nation, is too often sacrificed. History testifies this assertion m iiundre^^ of examples, but 
nmet p^tiaps more powexAdly than hi cocitemporaileoud eyeiHs. MUitai^ twlutitt is, 
therefore, the lock on whkfa rulers often are wrobked ; but fvery piident prince, if ha 
considt the happiness of Msmifc^^cts, vrill consider war as the most odious of defensive 
systeias, and wiD regard Ab laurels and trophies of mtory with disgust, i^en tliay are pur* 
chased widi the dear lives of his fellow-creatures. . 



NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

THE LEADINQ EVENTS O^ THAT &REAT MAN*8 LIFE, AMD ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
AW AIR* OF J^iUROFE. 

The elemtioQ to which il^e talents i9f Napoleon raised faiai» the gf emt aetioiiff 
which he acMeTed, the glory which he obtained for France, and the lustre 
wMch adorns, and ever will adorn, the period during wkidi lie adBonisti^ced 
her resource^, have caused, it to be 'very generaUy helieved that he aidopted 
and pursued a plan^ o^ aggrandisement ^ssea^aHy different from aU the 
former governors of the coimtry. 

I>f othing can be more iU founded than this supposition. The powerM 
mind of this great man raised him from the rank of a Subaltern of Artillery, 
to t|up ,pi'oud disjtinption of filling the throne of France ; of giving law to Hie 
)ia»ghti/est, as well as the mightiest, raonarchs of Europe ; and of upliMog 
the power of France to a degree of superiority which the most sanguine of 
her former statesmen neyer d^red to anticipate. The plan by which tbi« 
was accomplished had been conceived bj former administrations^ and only 
remained unattempted, or rather unexecnted, becaase ^e monarch possessed 
neither the talents necessary for the undertaking, nor the mesas of ad¥aii- 
tageously employing the resources of that migh^ emjpvti for the poipose. 

It was the poHcy «€ Louis the Fourteen^, if not of eanriier nionarehs, to 
^ttaqh the. second-rate powers of Europe to France, more espedaHy ^lose 
wh,ose territories e^^tended to his own frontiers. Binding these by treaty to 
his own li^jbgdom, he increased themilitsuy strength of the latter, and added 
to her security by removing the operations of war, should such an event 
Qcemr, farther from her borders. The minor states became accustomed to 
respect her superior power, and yield to her authority. The measure really 
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ttt it t yad Iter iftfloence, aad ptted tWwaj l^r its jet fsurlher eltonMoQ; 
wfeilrt^ «8 k ei^nlrited no maniCest increaae of tonritOTy* it 4id «ot awaken 
tiM j«adoH8jr, or jastiQr tbe intcrfereiice, of foteign princes. 

To tacf« attempted the annexation Af any nc^hboming state to die domuuMi of Hiat 
country, irould not liave fiSed to have excited a «^t of ^^ppoiitian which mig^t have-ysoved 
highly dangerons. The intasien of the Ketherlands by I/rais the FoMrtoeBth« and the event 
oonse^uent to it, iivtiich threatened so mudi ba^/Kcj to his govcrnatieBt, tani^ the JPrendi 
dOihiet a lesson of restflotion, which long prevented any apea atteippt to unite any con^Mer* 
flMe portion of Areign ten^tCHry to theh own« FertSe hi expedients^ and nary to obtain by 
httrigue what was dexded, or ^Mkvdt to acqvire, by ibroe, they fimnd mean* to |«n Spiii^ 
Kapler, and Ptanna to the cuown of France, by iinposiqg on cacha sovereign of. ike Boorbon 
iua^y : thus uniting -^ese eoimtriesto their own by atie of blood wiudi, however weak and 
feeble in its usoal opemtion, has been productive of the most powerful effects in these in- 
atances. A feeling of a comnHH^on of ntereats, ^atrei^fthened by a superstiti^iis attatrimient 
to die papal doctrines, and a close aMisnce, bound Ihese states to cadi odMiv ^^ made tbe * 
nnaUer subservient to t9ie views and operations of the larger ones. 

Acting upon this principle, France never let slip any qiportuaity of interfering in th« 
general i^rs of Europe, and partknlariy those of Germany. The number of separate 
states and interests hi that naturally rich country, a£Ebrded her the fairest opportunity of 
doing so ; and never losing sight of that political wisdom which teaches, to divide and con** 
qner, she rarely ftiled of seeming some addition to her strength fiom these measures. 

The peculiar temper and disposition of the Frenefa people very much favoured ^ese 
plans of their government Vain, ardent, and thoughtless, they were easily imp^ed to sa- 
crifice every ol^ect of then* desires, even their own advantage—- the en^ to which a French* 
man is for the most part particulariy sensible — to suij^fort the gloay of the grand meaarfnef 
fendly believing, that whUst they wore the i^iahis of their mastery they diiared the splendour of 
has adiievements. The soverdgn considered the country as his patrimony, and the pet^ple 
as lus property, ^em he was entitled to use for the furtherance of those designs whidi jho* 
moted tiie successM pnrsuit of his ambitious schemes. The foreign brai^hes of )m fiunily 
cherished Hie same idea, and su]^p<nrted the aggrandisement sd the parent 

The assumed independence of the United States of America, gave an oppertonity to9 
faiviting to be overlooked of h«nbling England, the great rivd power of France. To deprive 
a foe of an important source of her prosperity, promised at, least a relative increase (^ her 
<iwn, and the attempt was eaga'ly mkde. It succeeded so fiir as the separation of Bri|»in and 
her colonies was concerned; but it involved Fiance in sudi an overwhelming deht, as to cripple 
lier future exertions. The weakness of the coo^, and the mal-administratioa of public ftflSi^ 
increased the party spirit which previoled ander these circumstances^ and finally proved ih^ 
destruction of that government 

The Revolution, and the perplexity of events diatfellawed ftr a time, 8u^>ended the ;(Hror 
secution of those schemes of ambition, but cUd not suppress them. Whatever might be t^ 
change in the constitution of the country, no great alteration could take place in the political 
views of the authorities by whom it was exercised. They succeeded to die plans as well as 
the power of thrir predeceascMfs, and time was suee ,to dev^pe their puiBnit ^ similar 
measures. 

The instability of the ^^ferent fiu^ons whic]i exercised the supreme power dtoiiig the 
years hnmediately foUowing the subversion of the monarchy, and the violence and dis<|^ders 
whn^ arose from those rs^id changes, had brought France to the brink of ruin. The Mipite 
o£ tiiis ^etch do not admit of our entering into a detail of her then situation. Thus ipudt 
it was necessary' to premise, in order to estimate correctly the character of Napoleon, the in« 
flnencehe exerted on the aflUts o{ Europe, the energy with vrhiclL he employed tlie resources 
placed at his disposal, the effects that might have been expected from them, and how ^ hif 
removal may have prevented their suscesrion, or tbe finrdier pursuit of the same plan. 

The hero by whose activity and abiMty these plans were executed, was the second eon of 
an Advocate at Ajaccio in Corsica. He ^ent his eariy years in the MiHtary School at 
Brienne ; from whence he was removed to that of Paris ; wh»e he remained untU he re- 
ceived a commission in the French artillery. 

It was during this period that he laid the foundation of his potent greatness, l^igent in 
his studies, but particidariy so in that <^ mathematics, he became emmently qualified tf 
undertake those serrices which were to be conducted on scientific principles ; and the ad- 
vantages he derived from these attainments, are evident diroughout the whole of his military 

history 

In these nnlitary estabfi^ments he also learned to know his own povais, and compaiw 
ibcm with Aose of his own sdiod-feUowi ; to vmdar, determine, and act fi^ himself up^ 
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a pracdcal acquaintance with human nirture, which kings never can -acquire. . Frinco, bom 
in a ranl^ which exdudes them from all fiuniliar intereom^ .with mankind, surroonded 
by those whose interest it is, to flatter and deceive, and constantly addressed in language 
which cherishes thori^ notions of superiority, grow up inider a fiital deluacm, which 
more or less afibcts every feeling,Judgment, or action of their lives, and which no. sovt oC 
experience, not even adversity itself, is able complexly to remove. 

During the first years of his military life, his strict attention to hit duty, and ready 
obedience to his superiors, marked him as an officer deseArii^ of trust, and recopmiended 
him to promotion. There, unde^the old regime, he would proiwbly have remained. How- 
ever great might have been his talents, or excellent his conduct, without powerfiil interest he 
would never have obtained any distinguished rank in the service; but the levelling principles 
of the Revolution had opened the road to honour and command to every individual whose 
abilities entitled him to share the dangers of the period, or exercise the authority whidi he 
could wrest from the numerous competitors ,who sought to obtain It 

Whatever success had attended the first campedgns of the revolutionary war, the tide of 
fi»rtune had turned strongly against f'rance ; and in the year 179S, she was closely pressed 
by the allied powers on h^ northern and eastern firontieips. Spain, if not formidable in her- 
self, helped, by a show of hostility, to divide her attention and her forces. The discontent 
of the inhabitants in the south of France had broken out into open rievolt ; Toulon, with a 
large fleet and an immense quantity of naval stores, had been delivered up to the British ; 
whilst the western departments maintained an insurrection which threatened eventually to 
carry die war even to th^egates of Paris. 

' It became an otilect of the first consideration to regain possession of Toulon ; and tlie 
command of the artillery destined for that service was entrusted to Ni^oleon. He had 
many and great difficultiea to encounter : to form the soldiery ; to collect the officers who 
were dispersed- in different places, and on other services ; to gain the confidence of the civil 
commissioners appointed to attend the army, and contrive the operations of its generals, was 
the mighty task imposed upon him. Yet, in sj^te of th^e obstajdes, he succeeded. AAer 
he had effected the formation of his corps, and convinced thp commissioners of the foasifaiiity 
of his plans, a very few, days served to realize his jexpectations, and again restore that im- 
portant harbour to France. 

The success attending these services procured him the command of the artillery of the 
army of Italy. Here he displayed the same boldness and decision, of plan, and rapidity of 
execution, as on the former occasion, and they were attended with the same success. He 
obtamed that local acquaintance with the country which is so .necessary in conducting aUy 
military operations, and which he turned to so good an account at a sufoa^uent period, when 
entrusted with the chief command in this quarter. 

- The fi^edom with which he exposed die errors, and the boldness with which he con- 
tended against the foolish and absurd plans of those with whom he had been appcnnted to 
serve, created him many • enemies, whose animosity increased by his success ; and at that 
period no charge operated so effiectually to remove an object of jealousy as Uiat of 
treason. He was accused of it. It failed of sending him to the guillotine, but it succeeded 
In depri^^ng him of hii appointment, and reducing him to half-pay. He was, consequently » 
compelled to return to Paris. 

At this criris, parties were so nicely balanced, that an important change was evidently 
about to take place. Napoleon patiently waited for it; and when the moment arrived, his 
promptitude and abilities secured the safety of that party to which he lent his aid ; and in 
return for which, he received the command of the army in Italy, to which he had also been 
recommended by the commissioners, who had not only the acuteness to discern, but 0ie 
integ^ty to recommend, the zeal and talents of an o&cet who had been so serviceable to 
their country during the preceding campaign. 

Napoleon now commenced a career of successes, for which we may search the annals of 
history without finding a paralleL The means placed at his disposal seesoed very inadeqosite. 
The numerical force o^ his army was inferior to that of the enemy, and in such an imperfect 
state of discipline, as to he unequal to execute the cominones^ manoeuvres with tolermble 
precision ; the officers were violent jacobins, more ready to dispute than obey his mders ; 
whilst the means of supplying and supporting the.army were so ill furnished to him, tliait 
they may be said to have existed only in the almost unlimited powers with which he -was 
invesied. 

With the Austrians, almost every particular was reversed : they weaee among the best 
soldiers in Europe, and commanded by officers habituated to yield the most implitit obedieifeoe 
to thehr general ; they were plentifully supplied with every thing likely to contribute to their 
fnodess; they served in their ownxo^try, an.advantage so great, tha|^ Frederic the Tliix^ 
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<tf Frnsna said, « If he fiyogfat for glory only, heir«ald never il|^t any where elae >" and 
they were commanded by BeauUeu* a general of great reputation. 

Ni4>oleon soon convinced his army that he would fully exercise the authority with 
which he was entrusted ; and scarcely a month had elapsed before he had placed them on a 
footing that enabled him to begin operations. He commenced hostilities on the 9th of April, 
and on the 29th of -the same month he foi^ced the King of Sardinia to sign a separate peace. > 
This event enaUed him to turn his whole force agunst the Austrians. The latter were 
intent on defending the passage o^ the Ticipo, when their active adversary baffled all their 
plans, by suddenly . passing the Pd near Piacenaa. Beaidieu took a position on the Addu. 
Napoleon attacked and carried the bridge of Lodi under difficulties which many would have 
deemed insurmountable ; but he well knew that the hunum mind rises in proportion to the 
obstacles that seem to oppose its exertions. His soldiers were elevated with &l&x late success, 
and began to place confidence in their commander. He knew that a victory gained under 
such circumstances would not fail to make an impression on the enemy highly fiivourable' to 
all his future operations. The contest was obstinate and bloody, but successM ; and almost 
the whole of the Milanese foil immediately into his hands. 
> After a short period of apparent Inaction, but which was really employed widi great 
diligence in raising contributions neceraary for tiie existence and future activity of his army, 
the French general pursued the Austrians, and drove them into the Tyrol. He then 
turned his arms to the south ; invested Mantua ; compelled the Pope to agree to pay him 
twenty-one millions of livres to obtain an armistice ; and occupied Leghorn and Ancona. 
Secure in this position, he exacted supplies from the country, not only sufficient to support 
his troqps, but to enable him to remit large sums to Paris, imposing on the enemy the burden 
of maintaining his own war fix)m diminished resources, and converting the means extorted 
from him to his own injury. 

The Austrian general Winronxow, with an army of neariy one hundred thousand men, 
was now advandng for the purpose of driving the French back to their own frontier^. 
N»>oleon was obliged to break up the siege of Mantua ; and leaving his battering cannon 
bemml him, he proceeded northward, and attacked the superior forces of the enemy near 
Cast^ifione. In thu measure he was opposed by his chief officers, but in vain. He acted 
with his usual resolution, and the result confirmed the wisdom of his determibation. The 
battie b^an on the 6th of August, and continued till the 9th, when the Austrians were 
completely defieated. 

Woronzow retreated upon Mantua, which he entered on the 12th of September. This 
fiHTtress, the most impcHrtant in Italy, could not be given up whilst an effort remained to be 
made for its preservation.' The court of Vienna entrusted an army sent for its relief to 
Count Alveria, and he met with no bettor success ; Napoleon defeated him at RivoH, and 
intercepted the supplies that Provera was endeavouring to throw into Mantua ; which, thus 
left to its state, was obliged to capitulate on the 90th of January, 1797. 

A general so successful at the early age of twenty-seven years, could not fail of gaining 
the admiration, and receiving the confidence, of his masters. They resolved to support him, 
and sent him a re-enfiwcement of thirty thousand veteran troops, drawn from tiie fortresses 
of the nc»rth. 

His Holiness, whose fidelity to his engagements was exactiy commensurate with his fears, 
.BO sooner heard of the approach of i^ Austrians under Woronzow, than he 'resolved to 
break his treaty with France. The generali of the latter power found himself too closely 
obcnpied to attend to this at the moment ; but immediately on the foil of Mantua, he dis- 
patched General Victor to compel the submission of the Pontiff. This officer having taken 
possesion of Lovelta and its fancied treasures, it i^ppeared that most of the real ones had 
been privately withdrawn long before, and their place supplied by baser materials ; he then 
advanced towards Rome, but was stopped in his march by the submis^on of the Pope, who 
agreed to yield part of Ids dominions to the repubUc, and to pay down ten miUipus in cash, 
and five in diamonds ; 'the latter were offered by the French government to Napoleon, for 
his own private benefit, who immediately declined accepting them. 

The court of Vienna now became sensible that it fought for safety rather than con- 
quest. The Archduke Charles, whose military talents were allowed to be of the very first 
order, was appointed to command this last effort for the recovery of its influence in Italy ; 
but this attempt was attended with similar misfortunes. Napoleon directed his march 
towards the Austrian capital, after having destroyed a part of the archduke's army, nor 
could the Imperialists calculate upon any forther means of successful opposition. The 
French general offered terms 'highly honourable to his moderation ; they were accepted, and 
the preliminaries of peace were signed at Lesben, on the 14th of April following. 

It perhaps never happened to any one man to effect such important changes in the short 
space of time which was occupied by these transactions. In little more than twelve months 
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be htd diadplhied numeroos armies^ fbngbt many tetdin, re^hioed tlie gtrongest fiirtn»s ui 
' Europe) Oibyaltar excepted* broke the power of Austria, and finrced her to sue fiir peace, m 
<Mrder to saye her capital from immediate occupation ; and in die career a( victory he had 
exercised a moderation of whidi history ftmiriieB us with very few examples. 

He turned from diese engagements to one of quite a difeent diaracter, and we find 
him as actively engaged in the cirih as'he had been in die miliiary, senioe of his country. 
To his care was committed the difficult tadL oi Ibrming the nordiarn part of Italy mto one 
republic. 

It is evident that dds state could only enst in dose connexion with France ; every other 
power ^ust have been under the influence of causes hostile to it, and an-alliance between a 
strong and a, feeble people is always fermed on conditions un&vourable to the latter. The 
rage of party feeling, suppressed by the iron hand of Austria, broke out with violence, and 
concurred, widi other drcumstanees, to increase the Idbour imposed upon him. His energies, 
decision, and moderation triumphed over all these obstacles, and laid for him the foundation 
of that esteem and attadunent which years of subsequent rule confirmed. It yet remains ; 
his name is venerated amongst a people grateftd to that conqueror, whose care was eamesdy 
employed to heal the wounds it had been his duty to inflict, and to cherish as subjects those 
people whom he had first known as enemies. The tyranny of former governors taught them 
to know the value of liberty under any ferm, and the return of their oppressors teaches them 
to lament a change which has deprived them of a paternal government, to inflict on them all 
die miseries of a foreign nulitary despot 

Mor^ than a century had elapsed since die famous philosopher Leibnitz submitted to the 
French government a plan for the annexation of Egypt to France. The cabinet eaaly i>er- 
cdved that such an ascendancy weuM be of infinitely greater value than all their foreign 
possessions united ; but to effect it, promised difficulties which they possessed neither die 
courage to encounter, nor the skUl to elude. It was laid aside for adoption when circiim- 
stances might be more favourable to its execution. 

The active minds necessarily roused by a period of revohition, and now rendered more 
alive than ever by the successes ihey had gained, recurred with avidity to an undertaking 
which seemed not to oppose any obstade insurmountable to their resources, and which. If it 
succeeded, must add gready to the power of the government, and the strength of the nation. 
Napoleon was evidendy the man fitted to conduct sndi an enterprise, and he sailed aeoord- 
in^y frop Toulon, 19th of May, 1798, as the chosen commander of the forces destined for 
this service. 

To have proceeded to Alexandria, leaving behind him the important port of Malta, and 
a hostile fleet manned by the best sailors, and commanded by the bravest and most skiUnl 
officer^ in the worid, would 'have been an acft of die greatest military imprudence. He ar- 
rived there on the 8th of June, commenced his attack on the lOtb, and in two days became 
master of this celebrated fortress, which had for ages withstood all the effinrts of the most 
warlike and powerful foes to which it had been so long oppdsed as a barrier. 

After a short stay, he pursued his voyage, and landed in Egypt widiout any inteiroptioii. 
The fine army placed unto his command enabled him to occupy the country vrithout any 
serious opposition : but the disastrous loss of his fleet, which was shordy after attacked and 
destroyed by Lord Nelson, completely altered the case. He was master of Egypt, and 
almost a prisoner widnn the limits of hu conquest — Cut off from communication witi^ Franee, 
and vrithout any prospect of its being re-dpened. 

But Napoleon could not long' remain in a state of inaction. The territory to the nortib- 
east of Egypt was of infmite value to diat province, and possessing an extensive sea coast, 
might afford great fodlities of operation to an enemy who should vnA to attack him in his 
present situation. It was sdways the plan of this commander to uitidpate the operations of 
nis adversaries, and he now acted upon the same principle, but imder drcumstanees so hostiWj 
that he was ol)4iged to yidd to necessity, and re^ to the borders of the Nile. 

To remain here inactive, when all the powers of Europe, encouraged by the dtsasteiB 
which had befallen the French fleet, and which seemed to forbid the return of Napoleon to 
Europe, were conspiring io force France to submit to her former despotism, was impossible. 
The army was safe from any immediate dai^;er, and his presence in Paris . alone could leaid 
to the adoption of such measures as might tend t6 thdr future safety, or further the sucoeas 
6( the undertaking. 

But iqxrn his arrival in France he found the situation of public aflUrs y&j different firook 
what it had been at his dejAurttire. Austria had renewed the war, and regained possession of 
Italy ; die combined powers had a superior army upon die Rhine ; fection, <^iq»re8aon, u^ 
misndej, prevailed every where. The people and ^e army al&e haUed las return, and vied 
with each other in thc^ demonstrations t>f joy. > - 

It was a nde with Napoleon not4o act against, or anticipate, pubtic opini9n ; to i 
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kii measures by h, noC in oppodtkn to it He feand it on te pnsent ooeasiofi inAf in^ 
dinecHto a diai^ of government, diieiy from the ootiYiction of the inoompetency of tiioM 
who then administered it> and whose seUbhness and inahitity had onee mere broi^t theif 
country to the brink of nun. 

To decide and to act were the same things with Napdeon. He assemUed thdse around 
Urn whose vigour, ability, or iuteffigence, he expected might be useful to him ; Moreau 
volumarily offered his services^ and i^r a Hew hours of storm and tempest, Napcdeon ef« 
fected a revolution, wifliout bloodshed, as bmefickd to France as it was glorious to himsel£ 

The permanency of any government is eiosntiil to the wel&re of those who are its sub- 
jects. Kapoleon had seen the frequency of dnnge whidi had tdken place in that of France 
since the revolution, and diat power had been constantly transfenred fr^m one party 4a 
anofter, only that it m%ht beabused, to qnalifjr die tyranny of those who exercised it, and 
to serve their private ends. He was convinced that ike P^ublican lorm of govemasent in» 
not suited to die genius of the French nation, nor cakoiated for an empire sor extensive in 
its dominions, interests, and influence : in fret, he was aware that a monarchy alone could 
be efficient under such circumstances ; but the national pn^udioes created by the partial 
government of the old regima,^ the oppression and misery that had thence arisen, were too 
strong to admit of any direct approadk to it He therefore adopted a form of government 
na nearly similar in eflfect as could be contrived, without awakening a jealousy or susjacien 
of a recurrence to asky thing resembling a moaardiy. He called hhoGoelf the First Consnl, 
and under that name became in fiict Kbg of France. 

Above the fears and alarms of such men as had preceded him, this change produced none 
of the viofent and harsh measmwfii which had universally followed former ones. Persons of 
an parties found themselves protected as long as tfaey^quwdy followed thehr own business, 
and. political characters were alone exposed to the surveiUance of the police^ a st^ of the 
first necessity after every great change. 

The acti^, confidence, and moderation of Napoleon were ably di^layed at his entrance 
upon, the duties of bis new station. Byery exertion wus made to raise and provide for the 
armies necessary for the defence of France, and the recovery of that superiority vrfaidi she 
had lost The command of that on the Rhine was entrusted, with ahnost unrestricted 
powers, to Moreau,' who finally succeeded-in driving the Austiians towards their- capital, 
whfle the First Consul, leaving Paris as soon as the army of reserve was fit to act, passed over 
into Italy, attacked the Austiiana on the plains of Marengo, routed them, and eompeUed 
dieir general, Melos, to sign arddes, by which he agreed to evacuate ail tiie north of Italy, osi 
being permitted to retire, with the remainda of his army,beliind Mantua. 

These reverses compelled the court of Anemia to sue for peace on such terms as the eoi»- 
qiieror thought fit to offer. The coupons imposed at Lesben, and confirmed at €amp9- 
Ibmno, were stitt fresh in her recoUection ; but oenld she expect to receive the boon upon 
equally fovonrable terms, after her recent violation of that treaty ? The forbearance of "Sat- 
poleon was again displayed, and the hostility of the imperial court was only punished< by 
being deprived of asmall jXHrtion of her frontien^ 

.The peace of the continent was followed by one between France and Great Britain. 
Tbe superiority of the latter on the ocean, gave her sudi a decided advantage ovor h^ ad- 
versary, that she had all to give and nothing to reoeive.' A reladon 19ce this may be most 
Btrourable to negoriation ; on the reverse, tf the rivals are nearly Oqnsi is etfier respects, tMs 
difference will not modente the demands on one side, nor focffitate cottq>lianiee on thr other. 
An equiteble treaty must proceed iqwn reafwoclty of concession, -and the slate of these 
jMirties was certainly unfoveurable to such a'oourse of measures. That a sueoessfiil teimi- 
nsttion resulted from theur oegodations, isa foot highly honourable to both parties* 

We now see Napoleon dinrested of all miMtuy employment; the occupations of peao^ 
Mnd. the cares o£ stEtte, alone engaging In attention. 

. Amongst these, the gradual improvement of the government, claimed the first place ; the 
consulate, at first bestowed for a term of fifteen years only, was made permanent for life ; 
public works of importanoe were begun and carried on with a vigowr never before, known; 
a. new code of laws was comp^ed end prcHnulgated, which men of the highest legal an- 
ilaoiity in other countries hove pronounced to do move honour to the ability of the 
l^liBlator, than the career of conquest, brilliant as it had been, conferred upon die talents of 
ttue geneanL 

Jn-the cariy stage of the rmlution, a decree had passed the National Assembly, giving 
fi^edom to the Negroes in the islands of Ae West Indies belongmg to France. The conse- 
quesAfCes of that decree, either in a nadenal, commercial, or pofidcal view, had neidier been 
coBSXcIered nor antidpated. A short period only had elapsed, before the intetest of a large 
elass in the community connected vridi these pkntatibns, stimulated them so actively to 
-^ tb^isaelTes, that they succeeded in procuring this law to be repealed^ 
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' Tht ifiBtam from libcvty to slatftfy, espedally^ West inidian akiery, wHk fbe honon of 
wbidi the public are mdf vwrj imperfectly acquainted, but wbich were too wdl known to 
the ful]||ecti of these dectees, was an event too mudi to be dreaded to be eanly compBed 
with. The Negroes, who had tasted the sweets of freedom, resolved to defend it, and took 
t^ arms for tdiat purpose. . 

The cupidity of men rar^y suffers tiiem to relinquish ^e hope of gain under any dr- 
cnmstanees, and in this instance they hetiti^d not to adopt any means which might promise 
the recovery of thatweaMi of which they had been deprived by the liberation of Aelr-daves. 
Their applications, seconded by the representations of some members of the government, 
induced the First Consul to adopt a measure which he afterwards acknowledged to have been 
wrong, and for complying with whidi he severdy condemned himself 

^e expedition was not successfuL The commander, who was the First Consul's brother- 
in-law, together with a large part of tiie army under his orders, fell a prey to the climate, 
and the few who escaped the pestilence' and die sWcad, returned home to testify the foihure 
of their unhallowed enterprise. 

One of the conditiom of die treaty of peace between France and Great Britun, provided 
for the restoration of the Island of Malta to ^the Knights of St John of Jerussiem, dte 
former occupiers. T)k return to padfio relations of. the two hostile powers, had not im- 
ported confidence to eithei'. It was an avowed neutrality more than a peace, and eadi 
watdied the other with anxiety and distrust (keat Britain showed no haste to Festore 
Malta to the Knights of St John, and as a matter of course it foUows that the First Consul 
wonld be more anxidus to require it ; their discusoons readily assumed an angry tone, and 
terminated in rupture. Eadi party endeavoured to throw the blame upon die other ; it re> 
mains for posterity to decide ; but dius much mudt be admitted, the British ministers did 
not know the existence of armaments privately fitting out in the French ports, which they 
had announced when commencing warlike preparations. 

The foeUng>of all the great European powers was hostile to France, nor had the liberal 
terms of k treaty with Austria twice repeated/ induced her to fdiate her jealousy of her rival 
power, or her hostifity to her ruler : she prepared to reniew the war, and the flames of ^Bt- 
cord again spread themselves over the finest parts of. Europe. 

The pretence offered by Austria for this line of conduct, was the union of Italy, or rather 
the northern pert of it, with France : that this was only a pretence, will appear from theae 
consideradons. l^his country, under the denominadon of the CisalfHue republic, we ha:f« 
seen in dose union withFrance under the Directory $ lost by their mismanagement, md re* 
covered again by the First ConsuL The latter bad, with the approbadon of die nation, a»* 
•nmed the tide ef Emperor of France ; the Italians, who felt the benefits of his govonment, 
were desbous of receiving his personal attention to dieir welfore, by choosing him Son dieor 
sovereign. Every principle of poBey demanded his compliance. He was crowned at MilaD, 
and beoune avowemy, what he had evidendy been from the period of the restoration of tiie 
republic, the real head of both govertunents. To quiet the minds of the neighbouring states, 
he published a manifesto, declaring that tins union only subristed. during bis life, smd dwfc 
upon his'deadi, the crown of Italy, caHed the Iron Crown* should be separated from that of 
France, in fiivour of a younger or aoiadopted son. 

It is now worth while to pause for a moment, and Compare the stute and rdatioos oi 
Fkanoe at diey stood towards the date of the year 1804, idd;^ the skuadon in which Nft- 
poieon foimd them when he assumed the government in I>M)mber» 1799. 

The misrule of thr Directory had then oocammed the entire kw of Briy^ abd aB the 
fine armies which Napoleon had left in complete occupation of that country. All the fiic»de 
of die new order of things estaUished there, were proscribed, lulled, or dispersed ; thear 
wealth confiscated, and no measure left unemployed that might serve io rivet the chaiiia d 
despotism on that unhappy country, which, firom having been the mistress of die woriA* 
seemed doomed to become the prey of every bordering power. The Austrians had got mffi* 
tary possession of Switierland, and had assumed a tbroatening atdtude .on tHe north east 
portion of France. Holland was stiU ooeujned by French troops, birt under audi dubiaiM 
circumstances, as to lead the court oi 6reat Britain to indulge die hope of driving them out lij 
force. An exp^don was sent for that purpose, and the Directory, expecting that its finft 
operations would be directed against Zealand, where the people, 8tr<«gly atftadied to Ae 
fiunily of the Stadtholder, would have given it every assistance in their power, had raflrnndl 
dieir troops to foil badf towards France. Before this evacuatioh. couM be efltoed, tla« 
British fleet appeared before the Helder, aind it was discovered that the northern pioviBce» 
woftild be the first olitjects <^ their attack. This induced the Directory to rescind thi^ fmimji 
decree, and to instruct their general in that quarter obsdnately to defend the oceupatkia «f 
' that country. ,The difficulty of acting where the numerous dikes and canals . contimially 
intersect the ground, affi^rding a constant succession of barriem to die advancing, and of 
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de^uee tfo Ilie reMig, fMu^ticis, enabled the French' gencHA tit^ baffle ^ tfpett^km ti hto 
assaihnts, and recelvhig some additions to his troops, he ftially compelled the Bi&sh general 
to purchase the safe retreat of his army b^r the liberation of eight thousand Fvench prisoners, 
without exchange or ransom. 

Affiiks at hmne were equaDy desperate with those abroad ; the finances were in the 
utmost oonfiiBlon } die people, suffering firom want and oppretaion, were turbulent and dis- 
contented ; and the Ibr^gn trade of the country was annihilated by the strict blockade main* 
tafaied by die British fieet akmg the whole extent of the Prench coast 

In this sitUfc.tion BertUer was appointed minister of war. He applied to his predecessor 
for ni&rmatSon as to the state of the army, but he coidd not give him any. " You pay the 
army" said the new minister, ** you can sui«ly give us a return of the pay 7" " We don't 
pay it," was the reply. '* You victual the army ; let us have the retium of the victualler's 
oOloe." *' We donS victual it*' « You clofthe die army ; let lis have the statements of the 
dothiiy." «« We don't dothe it" 

It is hardly possftile to conceive a powerful and extensive kingdom reduced to a more'^s- 
astroos situation. ' The meteures adopted by Napoleon rapidly removed these evils, and 
restored con^lence.to the people, and activity to die armies, so that in the short space of 
feur years he had recovered Italy from her oppressors, compelled Austria to relinquish Swit- 
■eriand, and limit her audiority by the Rhine and the Adige. He had abolished the fifty- 
fimr custom-houses on die banks of the former river, and the severe dudes levied at them* 
whidi almost destroyed die commerce that might othei^vise have been carried on by it^ and 
making its navigation free, rendered it a source of wealth and prosperity to the countries 
through which it flows. The finances were well ordered ; justice equitably administered ; 
the. people quiet ; die army well paid, clothed, and appointed. Fortresses repaired and sup* 
plied ; Spain under a subjection which made her almost a province of France ; and no power 

'dedaredly hostile save that of Great Britain. 

Bat this state of foreign repose was not permitted to last kmg. The emperor made a 
show of invading England ; that he ever seriously thou§^t of putting this throat into cxe* 
cation, admits of mudi doubt ; without a fleet, or the means of preparing one, the most be 
could contemplate was that oi one or more small expeditions to alann or annoy the coast as 
lime and drcumstances might allow. To throw away an army on an enterprise surrounded 
•with dtfficnlties, and which, if it reached its destination, could only expect to perish under a 
aeries of disasters, was not fikely to engage the attention or approbation of a leader, whose 
former operations had covered blm with j^ory, and whose experience well qualified him to 
disdogunh between the poAiUe and die probable. ^ 

j^t ttue Baglish have ever been pix>ne to take the alarm when threatened with danger at 
iMmie ; and in this instance they did not depart fimn their usual display of feeling on this 
subject The idea of a French invarion by means of a rope of wonderfol dimensions, whidi 
shcnild land an aimy without difficulty, ready prepared and provided to inarch to London 
and seiae the capital, threw the. nation into an alarm that will not be soon forgotten. Pre- 
parations of a fennidable nature were undertaken, and carried forward with seal and energy. 
Annies were assembled, die- coast fortified, magarines provided, beacons erected, and ^very 
measure adopted that would be necessary to repel the most formidable foe that ever ap- 
proached the British shores. The fears of the government suggested that these precautions 
were not sufficient The enemy might effect a landing, repel the defenders, and inarch 
upon London without finding any eflfectual opposition. It was, therefore, only prudence to' 
provide against this possible eviL Mifitary officers of experience were appointed to smrvey 
the district, and prepare plans for the defence of the metropolis ; and works were wbbmSkf 
carried on, untfl a fiict was ascertained, whidi ought to have suggested itsdf in the first stage 
of die busuiess, that the number of troops necessary for the defence of these fortifications 
woiild triple, or quadruple, any army that could be expected to arrive firom die Opposite coast 
It vwaa^necessary for Napotoesi to mahitaln an army, even if France had been in a state 
of pitrfbund peace widi all her neighbours. The security of the em^re depended on its 
being prepared for war. To assemble a portion of these on the coast opposite to that of 
Bng^land, was at convenient to Napdeon a# any where else ; and by alarming bis adversary, 
-would operate powerfrilly to his advantage. The expences sustained by Great Britain were 
enomKms ; every addition to the burden increased her present difficulties, and imposed a 
dog upon* the industry of her inhabitants. The emperor perceived this, and pursued the 
sdieoie until circumstances called his troops to more active services in another quarter. 

It has been the general warlike policy of every British administration to direct the ope- 

' 'radons of vrar to parts or countries remote from home, and to spare no expenoe in the shape 

I of subsidies to accomplish 'thiA purpose. Austria, twice humbled, burnt to try again the- 
.fortune of war; Russia appeared in the field as her ally, and Sweden lent her humble aid 

I i4> atreqgtheh this now quadniple allianoe. Francb pushed forward an army of one hundred 
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atfumAttMi, unto Hie octei of M«^ to entor te Fk«ndi taivitodsir'iwliattanoibtf 
«Bd kigcr force of Austrians and Russiana were to advance, to 8i^p|>ort a&y Bieasures wbac^ 
drcmastaiuiea m^ render necestaiy. Ki^eon proceeded to try lus ftfftuBe against the 
former army, the alnlities of whose general were reputed to rival those of any Bulitary leader^ 
ekber of andont or ddodem times* He advanced to Ulm, but the Fieneh emperor contrived 
80 to occupy die nei^ibouring positions, that his adversary was obl^ed to ci^tulate, and, to 
save his army firom destruction, he was compelled to subimt to such teifiis as paralysed tkeax 
future services. Napoleon advanced upon Vienna, which he entered twenty-five days aAet 
the oapittdation of Ufan — this was <m the iStfa of November. On the 2nd ctf December he 
engaged the Austrian and Russian fiurces, commanded by their re^[)ective sovof^gns^ U 
Austerlitz, routed them» an4 compelled the' former to siga • peace on the 26th of the mmm 
month. 

\£ ever a moaareh could be said to return to hb capital covered with glor}|, it a^^plied 
peculiarly to Napoleon at this period. The fbrmidaMe confi^enMies wUfih fimr monllit 
before had threaten^ to hurl him from his throne, and restore the affiun oS Burop^ tt> tiiehr 
former footii^, had been gallantly met, and as galkmtly broken j and Ihe man whose powor 
It was inton£d to crush, had the satisfoodon of dictating the terms of p^^ee to his enemy, 
after he had driven him from his metropolis. 

To conclude this treaty. Napoleon admitted Francis to an interview with him at his hoad 
quarters, whid^ were in a mill. " These," said the former, *' we the palaces you oompri 
ine to' inhabit" The terms were soon concluded : where one party could enforce evecy 
thing, and the other could not defend any thing, it reqiered little skUl to bring the negpdatioB 
to a conclusion ; and Austria again received from the prince whose ruin ebe had 00 eansstly 
sought, favourable conditions, for more so than were consistent with the safety or security af 
the latter. 

These events again deprived Great Britain of her allies, except the wioffiiamimtmt King of 
Sweden, who, secure by the remoteness of his situation, continued^ to |4i^ at war with 
Napoleonl The odds were fearfully in fovour of the lattery thou^ bis coi^^^titor could nM 
percMve it The former foivt lost Pomerania and Buigen; and the conseciuencea ef tiw 
contest vrere finally, though not ii^mediatdy, his own deposition, 9nd ^e transfor of his 
crown to,Bemadotte, then one of Niqpoleon's generals. 

The caiiHon taken at Austerlitz supplied the materials from which reUefo were fonncd to 
perpetuate the glories of this campaign, on a triumphal column in the Baoe Yendifime aft 
Paris. 

For a number of years Prusaui had maintained a neutrality. She. had se^ ,her gieaft 
rival, Austria, Jiumbled before the banners of France; and secretly x^oed at those erento 
which indirectly tended to advance her preponderance in the affiurs of Gennany. But wham 
the influence of France seemed to continue riang, and threatened, as i^ ajqiroached ^e 
north, to become dangerous to her importance, she viewed her successes wi^. jealousy. Tfe» 
Instigation of Russia to urgje her to assert her claims to an indemntftcalion for a mlatiaA of 
her neutrality in the late campaign, and for greater compensatioas than she had aa yet lo- 
ceived for certain cessions made in compliance with the terms of some of these treatkl^ led 
her into angry discussions, which soon terminated in hostilities. 

The armies of Prussia encounteiod those of France at Armstadt and Jeaa» «nd victory 
declared for the latter. The Prussians were defeated with severe loss ; diqpeias^ and new 
able to rally again. All the strong fortresses fell into the hands of f^anee, together with 6ie 
immense treasures which the Prussian monarchs had been ac<innulatiBg for ab«v<e foc^ 
yeai% These are said to have exceeded thirty millibns sterling, and had bean cruelly e xtottoj 
from the people by an oppressive system of taxation, or gained aasubttdies for the blooA^^f 
her soldiers expended in foreign <Mmtest8» 

The monarch, stript of his power, and driven frtom hia capital, ratifled towardt die fiwa 
tiers of Rusua, ¥^ose sovereign poured forth his furmies to suatain the cause of bis folben 
ally. The soldiers of Ns^poleon braved the horrors of a w^tar*s campaign, and endured all 
the severities and privations mddent to an army acting at that season, in a country a* baivsii 
.ot resources, and in a climate so vigorous, ^th a spirit and energy whidi vrilL bear tampm^ 
risen with ^ose exemplified in the cohduct of any northern nation. The ba^tlfis of Faltaabe, 
jBylau, and Friedland, fought early in the year 1807, added three victories.to thoae abeady 
vron by the aa^e? of France. . On the 95th of June the sovereign»-ef Fiahee and f 
met on a raft in the middle of the river Niemen, to treat of a peace i and it vfaa i 
under terms which must ever disgrace the memory of the Russian autocrat 

Why France should treat Prussia with greater severity than jshe had pyactised on < 
occasions towards Austria, seems inexplicable. No princ^le of pf«idenee or poficy oi»ttld 
dictate such a line of conduct It was required by Neqpoleon, and sanctiaaed by Alesai 
that Prussia should relinquish (me half of Iter territories. F^ederi^Kof eouise, had w» i 
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native : he cotnpHed. The larger portion of his spoil fell to the share of Napoleon, and 
was distributed by him among his allies. Alexander received a portion ; and^ as if his em- 
pire was not sufficiently extensive, he kept that portion lor himself. 

For the last two hmidred years the increase of territory has been the ceaseless policy of 
Russia ; and she has never terminated any war without obtaining some addition to her 
empire. The principle may not be ui\)ust when applied towards a foe ; but in this case it is 
difficult to conceive any thing more base and ungenerous. . ^^russia had been urged by her 
ally to commence the war ; and that ally, to extend her own empire, availed herself of the 
calamities, and increased the distresses, of her neighbour. 

The weakness of the Bourbons h&dJbeen evident in every branch of that &mily ; but it 
was reserved for the year 1808 to exhibit to the world the utter incapacity of the Spanish 
branch to dhrect the aflfairs of the Penmsula. The king, old and unbecile, left all the cares of 
goVemnifent to his queen and Emanuel Godoy, who had been a private garde du corps ; but 
having attracted the notice of the qu^en, he had been elevated to the post of prime minister, 
and dignified with the title of Prince of Peace. This monarch, from motives which we have 
not here room to investigate, first resigned his crown to his son ; then revoked th& act ; and 
then again, in conjunction with this very son, resigned Spain and all h'er dependencies into 
the hands of Napoleon. The latter immediately declared his brother Joseph King of Spain 
and the Indies. 

Of all nations in the world, the Spaniards are most averse to changes ; mmI tJiia traniifcr 
of their crown to a new fisimily, and a member of it entirely unknown to thcjn, bc42^nied un- 
popular in the extreme. The influence of the church, b^tii from the number und wealth of 
her institutions, is also more predominant there than in aijy other Catholic countiy, Italy not 
excepted. These, dreading any alteration in their establishment, or any relbtiTiatiDn in their 
church, united 9II their influence to rouse the people to take up arms ag^unst their neur 
sovereign. The call was obeyed with a promptitude which probably surpa:,^^* d every expec- 
tation of those by vfhom it had been made. The whole nation was prepay c^l to re^i^st ; and 
tfaou^ disunited by the circumstance of their acting unc|er local authorities;, no ^tipreme one 
being left, yet these being animated by the same spirit, produced van asceiid^incy v£ actioa 
highly favourable to the common cause. 

Two particulars were strongly opposeid to these efibrts— the strong places of the king- 
dom being occupied by the French troopsj and the want of arms. The latter was speedily 
removed. The news of the determination of the Spaniards was no sooner knowA in Great 
Britain, than it produced a burst of feeling highly honourable to its inhabitants. Thei% was 
only one expression — that of friendship and assistance. Had the Spanish nation been the 
oldest and most ^ithful ally of the British, there could not have existed more intense desire 
to sustain the efforts they were making to secure their independen9e. The government 
seconded the views of the people : supplies of arms and stores were immediately sent to the 
Peninsula ; and the subsequent conduct of Great Britain fully realized all the expectations 
which could have been formed from so favorable a commencement. During a long and 
arduous struggle of some years continuance, the bravest troops, the treasures, and the 
councils of Britain were employed in the support of Spanish liberty : and which they finally 
established, though it has since withered on the soil watered w^th tiieir blood. 

Transactions in Spain had not yet required the presence of Napoleon ; but no sooner 
did the Spanish nation fly to arms, and receive assistance from Great Britain, than he made 
preparations every way suited to the magnitude of the contest and spirit of the nations he 
had to encounter. / 

Towards the conclusion of the year (1808), he entered th6 Peninsula at the head of a 
formidable army, whose operations were conducted by officers of tried abilities. Victory 
attended his footsteps. The Spaniards were in gre^ force, but their troops were ill disci- 
plined, axid badly officered. They sliowed their liravery and resolution, but these qualities 
alone Could not enable them to cope with theii^ enemigSk The latter continued to advance 
in spite of all opposition, and Madrid received the conqneior within her walls on the 4tli 
day of December. 

The facilities of obtaining information concerning the movements of the e^eniy, are 
nevei' so great as when the latter fights in a country hostile to him* It might, th^r^ore, 
have been expected that every event in these campaigns w^old have been immediately 
known to the allied generals ; but this waa. so fax from being the case, that the occupation 
of Madrid was only known to Sir John Mbore, thq commander of the Britiiih troops, by the 
acddental capture of a courier, whose dispatches commumcated the intelligencft. 

Adverse as the British general appears to havq been to htfve acted or the offenA^e in a 
war where he seems to have foreboded no very favorable result, yet he now advanced to- 
wards Madrid. Whether it was his object to endeavour to reach that capital or not, i|fr 
hardly known ; eertsun, however, iit is, tiiat before he could put into effect such a measure. 
Vol, IV. H 
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he fojund hunself so cmn]^tely hemmed in and pressed by the enemy* that a rajsd retreat 
seemed the only resource that remained for the preservation of his Bttle band, who, worn 
out by &tigue and want of the necessaries of life, would, had a battle under such circum- 
stances taken place, most probably have severely suffered, if they had not been totally de- 
stroyed. Tnie, indeed, it is, that the British soldiers called loudly for a general engagement, 
not conceiving that the vessels which were expected off Corunna in a few days would arrive 
. in time for their embarkation. It seems that Sir John had been most egregiously led astray 
by some Spsmish picquets as tOi the actual position of the hostile troops ; and considering ihat 
Such was tibe case, die retreat has been generally allowed to have been as good as circum- 
^stances would permit The cl^ef reason why the soldiei^ under his command were so cla- 
morous to engage was, that seeing no hopes of safety in a retreat (the transports not beho^ 
expected for some time, and the enemy every day closing in upon them), they wished by 
one effort of rash despair to gain at once or lose alL The commander,* however, well aware 
at the same time of the dispiriting effect of such a measure, endeavoured, by skirmishii^, 
to give the transports every possible chance of arriving ; and such, at last, was most fortu- 
nately the case ; and though the hostile troops, taking advantage of this dilemma, forced 
him into a battle, yet the result of it was so &r favorable, that it operated as a check to the 
enemy^ who, ere he recovered from so unexpected an event as defeat on his side, saw the 
vessels sailing away with those very troops whom, but the day before, he deemed com- 
pletely overcome. The death of Sir John Moore on the field of battle was a circumstance 
that threw an universal gloom over the whole prmy ; and though perhaps from over caution 
l^e had been led into die trap, he certainly escaped its apparently inevitable results in a 
masterly manner. Had a battle been hazarded at the time his soldiers wished it, and by 
jpossibility (for of course under such circumstances it could have hardly been deemed by 
them as a probable event) a defeat been the result of it, not even the throwing themselves 
ihto Corunna could have warded off either immediate destruction, or a total surrender. 

The government of France appeared from this circumstance to be entangled in difficulties 
that hiust engage her armies, and exhaust her resources, for a long time. The thrice van- 
quished and thrice spared Austria longed to renew the combat, and thought this a fit oppor- 
tunity for re-engagement Every exertion which that power could make was employed 
to direct her whole military strengtii against France. It was met with equal energy by tbe 
emperor of the latter, who during the spring of 1809, 4efeated the Austrians at Abersbeig^ 
^chemuhl, and Ratisbon ; drove Francis II. firom Vienna ; and engaged his army at Aspeme, 
where his usual good fortune forsook him — and tiie victory remained with his adversaries. 
They knew not how to improve it; a pause of seven weeks succeeded^ when Napoleon 
iagain attacked them at Wagnam ; and after two days hard fighting, gave them a complete 
Overthrow. They sued for peace, and appealed to the mercy of the conqueror, nor did they 
appeal in vain. Peace was again granted, and on such tei^iis as left the strength of Austria 
unbroken. 

We may applaud the magnanimity of the hero who could flnis ispare an enemy whose 
inveterate hostility had been so often manifested, and of whom it could not be reasonably 
doubted, that whenever, circumstances should permit, she would manifest it agsun. The 
statesinan ought to have foreseen this, and reduced her power within such limits as would 
have effectually prevented her becoming a cause of annoyance at any subsequent period. 
The certainty of a long war in Spain and its dependencies ; that Russia was hostile in spuiti 
and only waited a favourable opportunity of being so in action ; also that the resources ,of 
Great Britain would be actively employed both in the north and south of Europe, to support 
another confederacy against France, conspired to mark out the necessity' of crushing the 
power of Austria, as he had done that of Prussia ; perhaps he relied on the matrimonial 
connexion he now formed with the Archduchess Maria Louise, to effect a change of feeling 
in the bosom of her &ther. The event proved in this case, as it has done in every other, 
that the ties of blood oppose no effectual bounds to the ambition or revenge of princes. 

It had been one of die plans of the old French monarchy to make the Rhine the n<Hrthem 
boundary of their kingdom; but they possessed neither the audacity to announce, nor the 
force required to effect^ such a measure. The situation of Napoleon enabled him to ac- 
complish this whenever circumstances should occur to render this step easy. In the year 
1806, he raised his "brother Louis to the throne of Holland, which he had formed into 
a kingdom for that purpose ; but early in 1810, Louis took the precipitate step of ab^catiog 
the sovereignty, and retired into private life.' This vacancy, together with ^e disposal of 
certain countries bordering on the Rhine, which had been yielded to Prance by her treaties 
Tfith Au^tris^' enabled llapoleon, by a siimple edict, to extend the empire of France beyond 
that riven The princes of Germany, widi scarce an exception, acceded to the league odled 
^e oonfederation of the Rhine, of which Napoleon was the head and director, and by the 
influence of whlQh his authority might be fairly said to prevail from the Mediterranean to 
the Baltic Seas. 
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Whilst conducting these ma»saK9t the war continiied. to rage in Spain»and theofl^ eonit^ 
derahle anniea were sent thither, yet nothing was dcme that promised to bring that contest 
to a conclusion. On the contrary, the hostile feeling of Russia became every day more evi,- 
dent. Discussion produced oppoation and remonstrance, and these ended in a threat from 
the Russian embassador, that if the demands of his master were not complied with, he 
would immediately leave Paris. Unused to this tone of defiance, and from one who had 
already felt the superiority of the sovereign whom he now threatened. Napoleon resolved to 
carry his measures by force, and appeal to arms if necessary. He foresaw the magnitude 
of the undertaking, and prepared accordingly. Spain became only a secondary object, one 
tfaafc might be pursued- at any time, as leisure or circumstances permitted. The war with 
Russiay if sucoessiully terminated, would probably settle the affam of the north of Europe 
for ages. It therefore required every exertion, and every other demand on the attention of 
Napoleon was sacrificed to ensure its success. 

The immense power of the Emperor of France was now displayed, and exhibited to an 
astonished world the extent of his authority. Not only his national troops, and those of his 
dependent princes, assembled at his conunand, but the armies of Austria and Prussia marched 
at his orders to invade the territories of a monarch whose strength had been employed 
more than once to support them agfdnst that sovereign in whose cause they now engaged* 
With similar discordance Bemadotte, whom Napoleon had raised to the tlut>ne of Sweden» 
seemed inclined to desert bis late master, and finally became the foe of the benefoctor to 
whom he owed his kingdom. 

The forces thus assembled amounted to about five hundred thousand men, and were 
intended to have acted against Russia m ten sections of fifty thousand each ; but the defection 
of Sweden, and the movement she threatened to make on Genn«iy, caused two divisions to 
be left on ^ Elbe and the Oder, and only eight sections, amounting to about four hundred 
t^tousaad men, iq>proached the confines of the Muscovite empure. 

With these forces Nap<deon passed the Dwina, on the 20th of June* 1812. Two divi- 
fflons, of which the Prussians formed the chief part, were destmed to act in Livonia, anil 
towards the north ; the Austrians marched by. Volignia, towards the southern provinces of 
Russia ; whilst the centre of the French army proceeded by Smolensko to Moscow* Napoleon 
having routed his enemies at this place on the 17th of August, attacked them on the 7th of 
September near the village of Borodino, where the action was fought on both sides with the 
most determined bravery. Victory declared for the French, Who entered Moscow on the 10th* 

Here terminated the successes of Napoleon ; the next day the town was {disoovered to 
be on fire In various places, and in spite of every endeavour to extinguish the flames, the. 
materials of which the houses were built bemg chiefly wood, the conflagration spread mih 
vaolence, and continued to rage until the 20th of September, when it ceased for want of> 
combustible matter to support it 

The French army lenudned here till the 19th of October, when it appeared evidently 
impossible to maintain the position during winter. The Austrian division in Volignia, made, 
no effi>rt to create any diversion. The Russian troops were assembling in superior numbers 
fi-om all parts of the empire. The Czar had concluded peace with Turkey, and the armies 
employed on that frontier were i^proachbg by forced marches to Join theur brethren in the. 
neighboqrheod of Moscow. 

All the superfluous stores and baggage being destroyed, that the army mlgl^t be as firee^ 
from incumbrance as possible, the French commenced tiieir reateat The difficulties arising: 
6[om the superior force of the enemy, the exhausted state of the country, and the hostility 
of the peasantry, were great, but surmountable, and the Frendi continued to retire in good 
carder, and without material interruption, till the 7th of November ; from, whence to the 10th» 
the SDow fell incessantly. The disasters arising firom the severity of the weather, increased 
toll, with diminished strength, want of food and rest, and the continued annoyance of a foe 
ever on the alert, began to produce that destruction which finally annihilated tlus fine body 
of men, and agam changed the state of afiairs throughout Europe. On the 28th of No- 
vember, Napoleon recrossed the Beredna by« the only bridge over that river, and under dr^^ 
maantancfts which rendered it impossible to preserve any order or regularity ; the roada 
were blocked up by broken carriages, and the crowd that pressed forward, each one anxious* 
to save himself firom the attacks of the Russian army, whose artillery cannonaded themi the 
whole day, produced a scene of confosion, dismay, and wretehedness that beggars all de- . 
scriptibn. 

With the miserable remains of this once fomndable force, Ns^leon continued until the 
^th of December, y^hca confiding them to the care of his brother-in-law, Murat, he returned 
to Paris. 

The Austrians and Prussians immediately withdrew fivm their coimexions with France^, 
and threw themselves in the arms of Russia. Their influence was employed throughout. 

H 2 
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Ctermany to prepare for following up the adyantages of this campaign ; whilst, on the nde 
ef Spain, the united efforts of the British and Spanish governments had brought the war 
towards the frontiers of France. 

The nature of the contest was now completely changed. Napoleon fought for existence^ 
which conquest alone cculd secure him. Deserted even by those whose safety or elevatiaQ 
had been the effect of his moderation or patronage, but supported by the attachment of his 
people, he made fresh exertions to retrieve Ae state of his afiairs. He encountered the 
forces of his enemies at Leipsic, and was defeated by the hostility of Bemadotte, whom he 
had raised from obsciuity to honour and distinction. 

His reverse now began to press closely upon him. Of all those who were most indebted 
to him for their prosperity, the Viceroy of Italy, Eugene Beauhamois, alone continued 
iaithfril. He withstood all the attempts to seduce him from his duty, and inflexibly preserved 
his fidelity to the last 

The allies poured troops info France to the number of more than six hundred thousand 
men. Paris was put into a state of siege, and every prospect of delivering the kingdom wat 
hopeless. Napoleon, with a greatness of soul that will be duly estimated by posterity, re- 
linquislied his crown, to recover the peace of his country, and retired to the Isle of Elba, 
the sovereign^ of which was guaranteed to him by the great powers whose arms had gained 
military possession of his empire. 

But in this retreat he was not permitted to remain. His talents and activity were known 
and dreaded ; and at the conferences at Vienna, it became the subject of serious conddehition 
to remove him to a more secure and severe confinement The sovere^ns who had expe- 
rienced his clemency, knew not how to imitate it, and therefore dreaded his resentment 
Assured of the affections of France, he acted with his former deci^n, and sailing fipom Elba 
with six hundred men, he again landed in his former domimons. 

He Was received with extasies. His march firom thence to Paris surpasses any triomph 
recorded in history — the people and the soldiers as he proceeded vied with each oAer in 
flieir expressions of attachment and devotion to him — armies were sent to oppose — he ad- 
vanced, attended by a single aide-de-camp — they presented their arms, saluting him as 
their Emperor, and placed themselves under his banner — Paris opened her gates, and once 
more received as monarch, the hero whom she adored. 

Had Napoleon deferred this expedition a month longer, it would probably have placed 
him permanently on the throne of France. The allied powers, whose troops were then 
returning to their respective territories, would have reached their destination, and many 
of them would have been reduced and disbanded. They were now recalled and re- 
assembled in superi6r force to Nqpoleon. The latter found nothing prepared for war, but 
the hearts of his si^diers-; be had to provide every thing — to encounter difficulties wfaidi 
would have paralysed the effdrts of any other man : he was not to be depressed ; he fought, 
and as for as the talents of a general could give a claim to victory, he had a right to it ; 
though the foct disposed it otherwise. With that skill which he always displayed so emi- 
ilendy at the commencement of a campaign, he had nearly captured the person o£ his oppo- 
ilent ; whose want of vigilance, a talent which every soldier may and ought to exercise, had 
ds nearly proved the ruin of the cause he was sent to support 

On this, as on other occasions, the valour of the British soldiers retrieved the Unnder 
of their general : they secured die conquest, and the consequences of it led to the second 
milittry occupation of France. 

The cohduct of Napoleon at diis juncture marks the man. An army still remained which 
would have shed its last blood to maintain the united cause of France and her Emperor ; he 
»a^ tiiat he n^ht carry on a war, but that it would not succeed against the military supe- 
riority of his enemies ; he' therefore voluntarily {daeed himself in the hands of one of tbim, 
cm whose generosity he fimcied he might confide. 

The generosity of governments is idial; "Svpoleon found it so. He was treated with 
more severity than has sometimes been exercised against criminals ; meanly deprived of his 
tide, Imjpfisoned, and finally banished ; deprived of the privilege of corresponding with 
fab nearest relations, unless tiiat correspondence was submitted to inspection ; precluded the 
enjoyment of his private property ; banished to an insulated rock ; and, as if that was not 
sufficient to mortify liis feelii^, or secure his person, commissienen were appointed to watch 
wer his actions. 

Which was the party degraded by this conduct? There is one parallel for it in history. 
Rome never felt herself secure whilst Hannibal survived — Carthage was destroyed — ^her 
hero, old and in eadle, sought a precarious subsistence firom the capricious bounty of a 
foreign prince — age, poverty, and exile, were no protection against Roman alarm — the 
deadi of their enemy alone could give them repose. Napoleon, tiie only hero who deserves 
to be compared with Hannibal, was equally honored in his end. Four mighty monardis 
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trembled fir tbeir talbty befixe fafan, when ftrippcd of all adve n ti d ou g power. A fea-girt 
frmuk — fcHeet — a garrison — «nd oommisnoners, poorly assured them of their secority, 
until his death relieved them from thdr anxiety. 



VIEW OF ^HB ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FERSONAI< NAMES, 

INCLUOINQ THAT OP THE GUELPHIAN FAMILY. ' , 

To give to every thing some name by which it might be disconrsed of, and 
distingaished from every other kind of thing, was evidently one of the ear- 
liest tasks in which the human faculties must have been employed. Without 
proeeedittg through a dissertation on the names severally given to light, 
darkness, heaven, earth, waters, &c., previous, as we are informed, to the 
creation of man, we are led to understand that Adam, whose name compre^ 
hended a tetlimimy of the elementary material of which he was created, was spi- 
ritually endowed with an intuitive capacity, by which he was enabled to call 
every creature and thing, each by some distinct and appropriate name, indi- 
cating something of ei&er its special nature or peculiar character. 

Though we are not ftirnished with the means of understanding how the 
communication of a gift so supereminent, and seemingly preternaturally ma- 
tured, could have been inspired and immediately employed, yet is our faith 
in his being, at once, so especially qualified for, ably stimulated, when we 
take into consideration the significant appellations found to have been con- 
ferred upon his female partner and their ofi'spring. — Ev e, or Ev ah ; the mother 
of all living, — Cain ; possession, or a gift from Jehovah, — Ab el ; vanity, or cause 
if sorrow* — SetH ; seed, or resurrection; implying, another sprung up to supply 
the place of Abel — are words which, though so bnef, are very copious in uieir 
meaning. These, with many other instances, may, therefore, be set down as 
evidences of that intuitive faculty already alluded to as having been im- 
pressed in our common parents, as well as of the comprehensive nature, of 
original distinctions between one person and another having been expressed 
by something applicable to their respective peculiarities. 

The true character of those persons, as well as their several destinies, 
bein^ so perfectly 4esignated, as they seem in these early specimens of the 
use of speech, lead us to regard some of the names as having been prophe- 
tically imposed ; in confirmation of which opinion, we may cite a few other 
examples drawn from the customary principle of conveying titles in the first 
ages. Noah ', justice ^ uprightness ; also, cessation^ rest, corn/Jw*; a name im- 
porting, that consolation and peace, between God and man, should rest in 
this patriarch.— A BRA M ; an eminent father, or ihe parent of many, — Sarai ; 
my princess, or the source of my principality, — Isaac; laughter, joyfulmss ; 
so styled by divine injunction before his birth, foreshowing that jo^, or divine 
favour, should be vouchsafed to his posterity. — Jacob ; a champion, or com- 
hatant; presignifying that he should contend for and uphold the true faith. — 
MosBS; tahen out of the water, — Job; lamentation, affliction; are instances 
sufficient to Evince what was previously intimated. 

Thus, without further multiplying instances of a single appellation being 
used in the primitive ages to identify persons, by characterising each accord- 
ing to some peculiar gift, some eminent qualifications, some intrinsic virtues, 
or some prominent circumstances individually manifested, that the idea 
meant to be included, and Ae emphatic brevity in which personal character 
was originally couched in one word in these first names, must be obvious to 
all ; we, therefore, proceed now to consider the necessity for adopting se- 
condary titles. 

NATURE AND ORIGIN OF SURNAMES. 

As knowledge was advancing, and as certsfin men distinguished them- 
selves above their fellows in the arts and scjencesy and occupations and 
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curferpiises that attoceasively cabled* forth tlwir eneigies, tki^ would ^ 
asaUy gaia fame ; and the names of those who heeame in any honoitrabfe 
way celebrated, would, from time to time, be OMiferred upon -sficceednig 
generations, for the sake of exciting emulation, and creating a like ambition 
to excel in the various pursuits which offered themselves for competition. 

We may take, for instance, the earliest authors. So few in number were 
those who, at the early invention of letters, beeame candidates fat popular 
interest by writing books, that it sufficiently distinguished their respective 
productions to call them ^* the book of Moses'' — '^ the book of Joshua" — 
^' the book of Job'' — *' the book of Isaiah," &c. : indeed, the probability is» 
that there was not more than one person in a kingdom possessing tbe lumt 
name at the period here referred to, who was sufficiently versed in the «se 
of the alphabet to write a history. Honour and renown, tlms ac^eved, 
would tend to attach a sort of reverential homage to a name which had been 
so signalized ; and hence others would be emulous to transfer it to pos- 
terity in their own families. As the scope and progress of improyement 
exp^anded and continued, celebrated names would constantly multiply, until 
9t length a simple appellation would be insufficient to give distinction to the 
numbers of contemporaries who had received it : and some additional desig- 
nation would be found requisite to invent the confounding of persons thus 
bearing one and the same name. 

Compelled as we are here to brevity, it would not be possible to dila|e 
at large uj^on the assumption of the class of titles called surnames ; yet, froB 
the variety invented, and the manifold sources whence they have l>een de- 
rived, it is a subject which might furnish abundance of observatioii, and 
open a tield of considerable amusement. The very earliest specimens lead 
to no further a deviation from the original custom, Uian that of distinguishiiig 
such-or-such*a-one from their namesakes, by attaching to their name that A 
their father for a c^umame ; as Darius Hystaspes, for Barius the son oi Uys- 
taspes : but he having a successor in Uie thriwe of Persia, named Daiinf^ 
this latter was distinguished from the former by the surname of ^ethns; that 
Is, Darius the bastard; and Darius III. was styled, from a defect in his hand, 
Codomanus, or Cauda-manus, stump4ianded% Artaxerxes L, who bad one baad 
longer tiian the other, was sornamed Ltmgimanus: and his successor «f the 
same name, on account of his extraordin^y memory, had the 4;ofpionen 
Mneman. We have Ptolemy Lagus, son or adopted of Lagus — Ptfileii^ 
Philadelphus, so called, by antiphrasis, for having murdered all his brothers — 
Ptolemy £kerget€s, or benefactor*~Ptolemy PldhpaUr^ vol ironieai appella- 
tion given because he poisoned his father — ^Ptolemy Epiphanasj the illus- 
trious, a title also of irony, bespeaking his depraved nature — Ptolemy PkUs» 
miOer, the mother-hater, by antiphrasis — ^Ptolemy Physcan^ so called ea 
account of his enormous belly — Ptolemy Lathtanis, signifying with a wart on 
his nose^r— Ptolemy Auktes^ that is, Ptolemy the piper. 

. The object here has been to adduce a few examples of thp chmce of se- 
condaiy designations, s^ we find them imposed upon the most eminent per- 
sons of remote ages. Any peculiarity seems to have been seized upon mad 
adopted, which might serve to confer that nominal distinction designed to he 
accomplished. Whatever the lungs themselves of those times wiight have 
thought of associating with the regal title the terms, iim heUkd — pimpk mostd 
panidddal-^fratiicidal — pipings &c. ; the taste of few of the princes a£ the 
modern world would make them ambitious to cap their list of kingly epithets 
after die fashion prevalent among the ancient moharchs of the east. 

OF FAMILY NAMES, AVD THEIR ANTIQUITY. 

^ Without tediously protracting our disquisition, we might, by an exa- 
mination of certain of the names transmitted to the present generation, infer 
something respecting their hriginal adoption ; and hence trace m^y families 
to a high origw. 
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Tliose y9h6 may be anxious to follow tiie names of Adam', Cve, Cahi, and 
Abel, which, both as simple and as snrnames, have come down, with many 
other primitive titles, to their descendants of the present genelration, must 
be left to trace them through the courses along which they may appear to 
have been conveyed; our inspection must be confined to vestiges less 
dOubtftiL 

- Nature has scarcely a veil that has not been lifted for the sake of draw- 
ing from behind, it a diversity of personal distinctions ; and all the different 
channiels into which arts and civil life have extended, have been fished in 
Uie adoption of secondary names. The attactiment of tliu word ^m to ori- 
gin^ simple names, may perhaps be regarded na afTorcling tbe earliest ape- 
cittiehs of this class of appellations ; as J ac k *a -smi — T o ni 's-imi-^I> i c k *s- jah — 
Wiirs-iow — Rob's-#on, fee. The fund deriTed from the various occupations 
Of life is particularly abundant, as we find in tlie .sevcrtil namus of Shepherd ; 
Gardener ; Farmer ; Mason ; Turner ; Smiih ; Taylor ; Weaver ; Harper ; 
Piper; Painter; &c. The names of beasts of prey, of the chasct and of the 
field, according perhaps as they may each havi.% in some way or otiier, been 
connected with the feats or the avocations of particular nien^ have been as- 
sumed in numberless cases, amon^ which are to be found die surnames of 
liion; Wolf} Fox; BoU; Cow; Calf; Ho^;Lamb- Hare, and many others. 
Those derived from birds are no less various and extensive : aa Eagle \ Swan ; 
Duck; Peacock; Cock; Raven; Crow; J>aw ; Mardn; Swallow; Finch; 
Wren, &c. : to which we may add the general name Bird. Tlie common 
name Ftower, which serves to distinguish so mnny families, may be brought 
also to recollection ; as well as Rose ; lily ; Woodbine, and other specific 
varieties: also fruits, as Peach ; Cherry, Jkc. ; which supply, altogether, an 
endless class. Colours, likewise, have been resorted to, and afford liberal 
contributions for the like occasion; as White; Ulaclt- Brown; Green; Dno, 
&c. ^ All the varieties of local scenery are, moreover, included in the list of 
family names; as Wood; Mountain; Field; Hill; IJalc; Warren; Forest; 
Brook ; Pitt; Glen, &c. Tree and Plant, and tbe specilk: kinds of each of 
these, have contributed to divers families their several name^ ; as A^h ; Elm ; 
Poplar; Broom; Heath ; Lavender; Leak ■ Moss, Uc, The seaa and rivers 
have been also ransacked for the like purpose, and each has jieldcd from 
the several genera of fishes ; as Dolphin ; Salmon ; Pike, &:c. ; an ample ca- 
talogue of personal titles. The various denominaiion.s of stones, rock^, me- 
tals, and earth, may also be quoted ; as Sand ; Gold j Steel ; Iron ; Clay ; 
Coal, and many others. The phenomena of the elements, as Frost ; Snow ; 
Day; Night; Dark; Light; Noon; Cloud; East; West; North; South; 
Moon; Spring; Summer; Winter; with a collection of others, far too infi- 
nite to be introduced, have increased and multiplied tbe family names of 
people of all nations : to which we shall now merely add those derived from 
titles of royalty and nobility ; as King; Prince; Duke; Earl; Lord; Baron; 
Knight. From architectural origin, as Tower ; Spire ; Church ; Temple ; 
Castle ; Hall ; Court ; Wall. Together with such names as have been bor- 
rowed from particular countries, as French; English; Irish; Scot; and 
from domestic sources, as Garrett ; Kitchen ; Pot ; Kettle ; Fry. 

Although but a hasty sketch has been made of the wonderful variety of 
sources from wfiich the surnames of people have been drawn ; the glance; 
afibrded will answer the purpQse of a clue to those who may take a fancy to 
explore this Daedalian kJ^yrinth. 

NAMES AMD HISTORY OF ROHULUS AND REMUS ; AND OF LAMtSSUS, THE THIRD KINO 
OF THE LOMBARDS. » 

The most celebrated city of the whole world having derived its title from 
Bomnlus, its founder, attaches to such a name more than ordinary import 
It may perhaps be said that every schoolboy is in possession of the singular 
history of the twin-brothers, Romukis and Remus: but it is not every school- 
boy that looks into the signification and Chaldaic tenor of such naines as 
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seem to carry within them the fate c^ those on whom they have be^ alBxed ; 
we may, therefore, it is presumed, without offence to our most classic readers^ 
proceed to offer some brief remarks on these, a name or two particokurly 
celebrated for their peculiar origin, among the others already brought ander 
observation. 

According to the legend, Numitor, the fifteenth Homan King, had a^ 
brother, named Amulius, and an only daughter, named Rhea Sylvia. Ama- 
lius became possessed of vast wealth, and employed his treasure to dethrone 
his brother, and supplant his family. Having sacrificed all his nephews, he 
caused Rhea, his niece, to become a vestal, and vow perpetual virjpnity. 
She, however, being called to perform some rite in the Temple of 
Mars, went to a spring in the sacred wood (wherein stood the temple) for 
water for the sacrifice, in the execution of which office, she wag surprised 
and violated by a youth in the disguise of the deity. Mars. In due^ time 
she was the mother of two boys* and underwent the punishment for vestals 
who had violated their chastity, which was that of being buried alive; 
the twins at the same time being thrown into the Tyber. At the time when 
this vigorous sentence was executed, it is said that the river was much 
overflowed, and the water speedily retiring^ left the children on the dry 
groupd ; and that a wolf descended from the mountains, gave them suck, 
and cherished them as her young, until they fell into the hands of a shepherd, 
who brought them up. 

liomuluSf the name given to one of them, importing strength, power, 
courage, prowess, and greatness, may be esteemed portentous of the child 
becoming, as he did, the author and founder of ,the most powerful city and 
empire ever established. 

It may be proper here to remark, that, at the time Romulus laid the foun- 
dation of the Roman Empire, which is 2577 years ago, double names were 
not in vogue ; and from the wonderful fulfilment of that grandeur and power 
which seems to have been so Expressly predicted in tlie simple appellation 
given to Rhea Sylvia's child, and the (singular story connected with his 
birth and infancy, the notice taken of it in the present place v^l no doobt 
be deemed a suitable prelude to the legend contamed in the sequel ; previous, 
however, to the rclatio|i of which, we beg leave to introduce a brief nar- 
rative of 

THE SINGULAR FRESERVATION AVD KNTHRONEMENT OF LAMISS17S, KING 
OF THE LOMBARDS. 

Dealing, as we now are, in the origin of names, as well a^ in ^eir pecu- 
liar siguificatioQ, it may not be amiss to mention what Paulus Diaconus al- 
leges concerning the derivation of the name by which the Lombard nation 
was designated. 

*' The Vandals/' says he, " warring against the Winnili, went to Wodin, 
or Odin, their Jupiter, to sue for victory. The Winnili, aware of this, sent 
Gambata, the mother of their king, on a like errand to Frea, Wodin's wife. 
Wodin had promised the Vandals that those whom he first saw in the morn- 
ing, should conquer ; and Frea, wishing to favour the prayer of Gambata^ 
ordered that all the women of the Winnili, vnth their hair parted, bringini^ 
oiie half over one cheek, and the other half over the other, should appear 
betimes the next morning before her window." 

This injunction having been executed as required, she called her husband 
up to the -window, who immediately exclaimed, ** Whence come these 
L&ngo-bardi, or Long-beards V* Their conquest over the Vandals having by this 
means been made successful, they ever after retained the national name 
Long-beards, since corrupted to Lombards. 

From the same author we derive also the following story of Lamissus. 
Agilmond. the second King of the Longo-bardi, riding out a hunting, and 
passing by a fish-pond, espied in it seven children, of which a harlot had been 
delivered, and had barbarously thrown into the water. The king, amaaed 
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tt tbe spectacle, pat out his hanting-pole among them, which one of the 
children seized, and the long thas drew him softly to tbe shore, and 
had him carefully brought up in his court. This boy, who received from 
tbe idog the name of Lamissus (from lama^ a puddle-pond, and mitnu^ cast 
in), evinced such tokens of virtue and courage, that after the death of Agil- 
mond he was unanimously chosen by the Lombards to succeed him on the 
throne. 

The two foregoing instances of narrow escape from premature death, 
and of subsequent advancement to royal power, will be recognized as yery 
appropriately prefacing a case somewhat similar, connected with the 

ORIGIN OF THE OUELPB FAMILY. 

The Dukedoms of Brunswick and Lunenburg having, with theh* royal 
race, for the last century, become so associated with the affairs of Great 
Britain, whatsoever appertains to the origin and name of the ancestry of 
these princes, will no doubt be regarded with more than common interest: 
we therefore extract from the work of a very celebrated historian the 
following curious ^nd interesting account of the origin of the illustrious 
House of Brunswick Lunenburg. 

In the time of Tacitus, the inhabitants of these Dukedoms were the 
Dugerblini, Cbanci, and Chemsci, the last of whom signalized themselves 
by Uie blow they gave the Romans under Quintilius Varus, Lieutenant in 
Germany under Augustus Caesar. This Roman commander having behaved 
with great insolence towards the natives, was attacked by the Chemsci, 
under the command of Arminius, their prince, in which engagement the 
Roman general was slain, and his whole army, consisting of three entire 
legions, cut to pieces. This disaster so galled the emperor, not being ac- 
customed to be thus beaten, that he is said to have torn his beard, and 
knocked his head against the posts, crying, in the bitterness of his rage. 
Rede mihi hgiones^ QuitUiti Vare, 

For a long time after this defeat, the Roman armies keeping to the French 
side of the Rhine, Brunswick and Lunenburg maintained their liberty, until 
they were at last subdued by the Saxons, of which great dukedom these 
continued a portion, until the time of the three Othos, Emperors of the 
Romans, and also Dukes of Saxony, who diminished both the consequence 
and revenue of the ancient government, by the erection of petty seigniories 
to be holdcn under them as chief lords, and moreover by the endowment of 
numerous bishoprics. 

Lunenberg was one of the most considerable of these lordships, and in 
the time of Otho III., Bernard, Lord of Lunenberg, was made Duke of 
Saxony, and created the first Duke«elector. Thus again these dukedoms 
were united and held in the actual possession of the Duke Bernard, with a 
jurisdiction over the states parcelled out as aforesaid ; the great bishoprics 
only excepted, in which united state it continued until the proscription of 
Henry, surnamed the Lion. 

This Henry was afterwards reinstated, through the solicitation of Henry 
IL of England, whose daughter he had married ; and by Barbarossa, the 
emperor, he had restored to him the cities of Brunswick and Lunenburg, 
with their several territories j and afterwards, by the Emperor Frederic II., 
his two sons, Henry and William, were created first earls, then dukes, one 
of Brunswick, the other of Lunenburg, which honours and estates are still 
enjoyed by their posterity, surnamed uuelp, of whose more immediate origin 
we come now to relate the particulars. 

By the historian we are informed, that Jermintrudis, wife of Isenberdus, 
Earl of Altorf, in Schaben, accused a poor woman of adultery, ^nd caused 
her to be grievously punished, for having had twehe children at a birth, and 
that she herself was afterwards delivered of a like number, and all of them 
sons. Her husband, the earl, being absent at the time of her delivery, and 
she fearing, as it seems, the like shame and punishment as, by her instiga- 
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Umi, Imd been inflicted on tiie iKX>r womaB, ordered Ao nurse to drown deren'^ 
of these babes, wfao, as she was going to perform the command, was met 
by liie eari, then retaming home, who asked, what she had in her aprota? to 
iHiieh she answered,'' Whelps/' He desired to see thctai ; andaponopemng 
her apron, ^soovered eleren of his own sons, of most pronusing appearance. 

Upon teaming the truth, he enjoined the nnrse to seoresy, and had the 
children taken special care of. Six years afterwards, the ear! having invited 
many of his own and his lady's kindred to a feast, had the child^eti all at- 
tired alike, and presented them to theif mother, who, saspeotkig from their 
number what had been done, confessed her offence, and receiTed pardon of 
the ffood earl, at whose command the cl^dren were called by the snmame 
Guetp or Guelpk^ in aUasion to the whelps which the narse told him^he^ad 
in her apron*. 

From the oldest of these Guelphs descended Henry Gnelph, son of 
Kobert, Earl of Altorf, whom Conrad II. made Duke of Bavaria, which 
dukedom was enjoyed by many of his posterity ; enlarged at last by the 
addition of the dukedom of Saxony, conferred on Henry the Proud, father 
of Henry sumamed the laon, the grandfather of Henry and William, the 
first Dukes of Brunswick and Lunenburg, whose legitimate successors still 
hold the throne, and a part of them that of these realms ; having descended 
from the fourth Henry Gnelph of Brunswick, who married Elizabeth, the 
sister of Anne, Queen of England. 



« FORGET ME NOT." 

AN ORIGINAL TALE. « 

" Forget me not,*' said the lovely Julia Mortimer to the gallant Henry St 
Clair, as the latter took his farewell, upon his departure to join his ship for 
a cruise against the French ; '< forget me not, though others more deserving 
than myself may seek to attach and to entice thee from her who liyes only 
for her Henry." ** Fotget thee ! no, never : sooner shall this arm ilbrget its 
duty in the day of battle, than I vdll fail to remember the dear one who alone 
can make life worth deserving. In battle, thy image shall nerve my arm 
vnth more than human strength ; in every danger I shall think thy protecting 
form is hovering near me, to animate to more than mortal daring ; and, <A I 
how eagerly sbaOl I anticipate that hour when we shall once more meet" 
'< Come, come, no more leave takings, they only serve to make young folks 
melancholy,'' exclaimed Captain Adamant to his young protegee ; <' give 
her one salute, my boy, and then up anchor and away/' Henry pressed the 
passive form of Julia in his arms, imprinted one fervent kiss upon her pallid 
lips, and yielding the weeping fair one to her aged parent, he followed his 
commander out of the house, and was soon separated many miles from the 
one so dearly loved and honoured. 

The father of Julia was a pious clergyman, who lived in a retired part of 
the County of Glamorgan. She was his only child : her mother had been 
long since dead ; and she alone was left, of a numerous family, to cheer the 
latter days of her surviving parent, and smooth his passage to the grave. 
Henry Neville was the son of an old school-fellow of Mr. Mortimer's, who 
had been early left an orphan, vrith a small independency, to the care of 
that gentleman. Educated in the same house, Shanng the same amusements, 
t>artaking of the same pleasures, it would have been a phenomenon in the 
history of the human heart if he and Julia had not imbibed an affection for 
each other, which '* grew with growth, and strengthened with the strei^th,'' 
and becamef in time the most cherished passion of their young and guileless 
hearts. Julia never knew a sorrow till (Ms, her first departure from Heniy 



• See Heyfin's Coeniog. by Bohim. Frfio, p, 416. 
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Me¥iH«,**'^r she w«s to» yovng wliea lier viotiber, ttnfl Jier bradiers ani 
SMitera, IHce tbe gcrfden kaveaiii Mrtimm, fell, Kne by one, around her, lo 
feel the Iceeanefs of her lois* Now, wlmi tlie retired ^tii her father to 
tile Ihtie parlonr, iFiiere the trie had spent bo many bapfiy evenings, busy 
aiemory ^^ic^oved the past delights, whilst fear and aipprehctasioii wore 
leady to aaMcifiate donbts that tbef never woald be experienced again. 

Oaptain Adamaiit, with wfaoM Henry NeviHe had departed, was a bold 
seaman, who had acoideiifealiy enootlntered the yoath sewe two or three 
years before this period, in travettng from Swansea to, Cardiff. The day 
was lempeataovs,tiie snow was foiling in large and heavy fiakes, and afready 
eorered the groand to a ccmsiderable depth. The captain h«d lost his way^ 
and bennnd)ed and bewiidared, would probabljr have lout his life, had not 
Henry met hiaa, and eondocted him to the hospitable mimsien of Mr. Mor^ 
tnaer. The fraidc aikd ingenuous manners of the yoa^, wen the regard of 
the rongh seaman^ who, hekita they parted, made hln an offer of his pfO« 
teotion, on Henry's saying, that of all the professions in 1^ woiid, he shonld 
Uke to be a sailor. That offer was renewed afterwards by letler ; and much 
against lir. Moi^mer's incKnatkias, and still more against those of Julia, 
the gallant youth, on attaining the age of seventeen, thinking it high time 
to iiuit a Mfe of ingionoQS ease, when his covntiy was in danger, took the 
nf^Hnrtunity of amit whkh Captain Adamant paid to bis hosj^able enters 
tainers on a former occasion, to return with him to his 8bip> whic^ was 
orui^ng in Ae Irish Channel. 

Every ihing was new on board the Emetnid to the young sai^r ; hot his 
genmne good humour soon made him a fkvorfte with bo^ oflhsers imd men ; 
and Ms application and aptitude early made him a proicient in a seaman'H 
dnty. Hjs contempt of danger admirabl3^qnali#ed him fer a nautical Ifi^^ 
a»i b^sre he had been to sea six months, Captain Adamant prophesied he 
wnnld be an ornament to the pr(^ssion. 

Whilst Henry was thus '* reaping gc^den opiniotts ** ftom the i^'s cf«W> 
Julia and her father were endeavouring to render his absence snppoitable, 
by an assiduous attention to their various duties, and to each other. Time 
can never hang heavily on the hands of the virtuous, particularly when 
every moment of it is employed. They were therefore rather surprised to 
find the days and weeks pass away with more swiftness than they had anti- 
cipated ; and letters from Henry, who wrote at every opportunity, served as 
topics of interesting conversations when the business of the day was finished;^ 
Mid, retired from the busy hum of men, the father and daughter sought/ 
over their own comfortable fire-sides, that Inexpressible pleasure which results 
firom the mutual and endearing confidence of a fondly attached parent and 
child. 

A year had thus passed away, and Julia was looking forward to the 
pleasure of seeing Henry, who had proceeded with Captain Adamant on a 
mission into the Mediterranean, and was on his return home. He had pro- 
mised in his last letter to obtain leave of absence, if only for a few days, on 
the arrival of the vessel at Portmouth ; and f^omtiiie moment she received it, 
the lovely girl was busied in making preparations for his reception. 

One day she noticed an unusual bustle in the village, and many persons 
were seen hunting with looks of importance, as if with some event of con- 
cern to ^^ state which had just transpired ; the barber's shop, of which there 
was a view from the parlour window, appeared to be fhll of anxious listeners 
to a man, who was apparently reading something from a printed paper; 
while the smith, whose fofge stood at Sie comer of the greeii, was resting 
on his anvil, and eageriy receiving in the news which a person on horseback 
was retailing to him ; and presently a loud huzza from the assembly at Ned 
Frizzles, proclaimed that the intelligence, whatever it was, was good. '^ Do, 
Kanny,'' said Mr. Mortimer to his servant, '' do, Nanny, step over to Mr. 
Frizzle's, and ask him what good news he has received from Cardiff, and 
make haste back and tell me.** Aii^ay flew Nanny with the speed of an 
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arrow from a bow, bat before she reached the shop, a manifest change was 
observable in the deportment of its inmates. The ardonr of joy seemed 
changed to Uie sadness of grief; and it appeared to Julia as if some of them 
looked towards the parsonage with emotimis of pity and regret. An ominous 
foreboding took possession of her mind: she retired from the window, and 
seating herself in a chair, mechanically took up a portrait of Henry, and 
was gazing at his loved features, when Nanny returned. '* Well, what is 
the matter ?'' enqufred Mr. Mortimer. '* Oh, sir, sir, there has been a battle; 
we have beat the French, but young Master Henry is dead." 

And so indeed he was. Elated with hope, and glowing with love, H^uy 
counted the hours as they flew, thinking each brought him still nearer 
to his loved home, and kind friend. But on their own shore, and just as 
they were making the wished-for port, a French man of war hove in sight; 
and though of superior force, Captain Adamant, much to the joy of his 
crew, resolved to attack her. '' They fought and conquered ;" for, after 
exchanging a few broadsides. Captain Adamant ordered the master to lay 
the Emerald aboard her adversary ; and this was no sooner done, than ac- 
companied by Henry, and followed by a gallant and determined band, he 
leaped on board, and soon overcame all opposition. Henry fought like a 
young lion : but whilst in the act of cutting down a sailor who was aiming a 
blow at his captain, he received a pistol-ball in the temple, and expired on 
the bed of glory, without a groan ! 

Julia lived to follow Henry to the grave, for his corpse was brought to 
Swansea, and from thence conveyed to R , and interred in the church- 
yard ; Mr. Mortimer performing tiie last sacred office to his young friend. 
Julia planted the ** Forget me nof upon his tomb, — and she did not forget 
him : but painful recollection proved too potent for her health ; she pined, 
died, and in six weeks after was interred by the side of Henry. Mr. Mor- 
timer, like a withered oak deprived of its branches^ drooped apace, and 
now occupies a grave beside the youthful pair. 

York$hirt» Feb. 1, 1825. W. C. S D. 



MR. RICHARDSON'S SONNETS AND POEMS*. 

Whether the extraordinary success which has, during the last twenty or 
thirty years, crowned tlte merited labours of some of the most popular poets 
— ^the Scotts, the Byrons, the Moores, &.c. of the day, has tempted many a 
bard, whose sweet effusions had else perhaps slept unpublished and un- 
known, to give to the world his budding flowers of poesy ; or whether the 
avidity with which even minor poetry of almost every description, from that 
of Melpomene to that of Thalia, has been read and admired ; has been the 
main reason of so much having been of late committed to the press, matters 
indeed but little. Such, however, being the case, it must be evident, that 
were each periodical to which the different works are sent for criticism, to 
give any but a brief notice of them, other subjects, and, for the most part, 
more interesting, must be sadly curtailed of their fair proportions. 

Lotus now^ however, turn to that species of criticism which belongs pecu- 
liarly to our present subject, and observe the principles it is acted upon. 
In regard to its impartiality then, it cannot but be allowed that there exists 
in the present day a degree of unfairness and illiberality which strangers to 
life and literature are but ill prepared to expect ; for while some critics 
are crying down, as far below mediocrity, poems of undoubted merit, 
merely perhaps from their being ushered into the literary world by hostile or 
rival publishers (for there are parties even in the Senate of Criticism), others 
are found conferring upon authors, or at least authoresses, so it but serve 

^ Sonnete and Poems, by D. L. RichordsoiL Underwoods. 
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their own cause, the pall of oblivion or the wreath of immortality, with as 
little compunction or feeling as Sylla distributed with a dash of his pen 
death or honours. Pursuing neither the steps of the one nor of the other, 
and careless alike of affording pleasure or giving offence, it has ever been 
ours to aim at the *' golddn mean,** and, whether the peer or peasant, young 
or old, fair or otherwise, to speak out boldly and fearlessly our own unbiassed 
opinions. 

But we must now refer to our table, and upon it we find, as marked first 
for our editorial perusal, " Sonnets, and other Poems, by D. L. Richardson.'' 
To commence then, we tiiink that Mr. ft. has not been most fortunate in his 
selection of a series of Sonnets for the leading title of his pleasing little 
yolume, not only as we feel the want of some continued and unbroken poem, 
whose pathos and interest might for a time so absorb our attention, as to 
render a recurrence to the minor pieces a sort of relief from the previous 
intensity of feeling ; but also because wc have ever considered the Sonnet 
as more suited to intermix with poems of a light and miscellaneous cha- 
racter, than to be clustered together for the purpose, it would seem, of at- 
tracting the attention of the reader peculiarly to themselves, when the 
chances of merit are often, especially in young writers, in favor of the minor 
production. Such, indeed, appears to be the case vi^ith the poems now before 
us; and we think that some of the miscellaneous specimens are far superior 
to any one of the Sonnets. Yet while we are thus drawing a comparison, 
the one with the other, we would not wish it by any means to be understood 
that we see no beauties in the former ; on the contrary, there is, for the most 
part, an easy and graceful flow of versification, while at the same time they 
are faf from being devoid of poetry. We would, among others, instance 
the 3rd, as expressive of a soothing melancholy. 

SONNET III. TO • • ♦. 

Lady ! if from my yomig, but clouded brow, 

Joy*s radiant beam depart so fitfully — 

If the mild lustre of thy sweet blue eye 

Cheer not the mourner's gbom, — Oh ! do not Thou, 

Like the gay throng, dikUan a Child of Woe, 

Or deem his bosom cold !— Should the low sigh 

Bring to the voice of bliss unmeet reply — 

Oh ! bear with one whose darkened path below 

The Tempest-fiend hath crossed ! The blast of doom 

Scatters the ripening bud, the full-blown flower. 

Of Hope and Joy, nor leaves one living bloom, 

Save Love's wild evergreen, that dares its power, 

And clings to this lone heart, young Pleasure's tomb, 

Like the fond ivy on the ruined Tower! 

And the 7th, from the c^lm and domestic feeling so sweetly pourtrayed. 

SONNET VII. TO A CHILD. 

Thou darling Child ! When I behold the smile 
Over thy rosy featiu-es brightly play, 
(Its light unrivalled by the morning ray,) 
Thy &ir and open brow upraised the while 
With an appealing glance so void of guile, 
(Untaught the trusting bosom to betray,) 
Thy sinless graces win my soul away 
From dreams and thoughts that darken and defile ! 
Scion of Beauty ! If a Stranger's eye 
Thus dwell upon thee, — if his bosom's pain, 
Charmed by thine holy smile, forget to smart, — 
Oh 1 how unutterably sweet Her joy — 
Oh ! how indissolubly firm the chain 
Whose links of love entwine a Mother*i heart ! 
The 10th, 12th, and 16th are also fair specimens of the author's talent ii) 
this Kpecies of composition. 
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Of the MiftG«l]«aooa8' Pomns, we have been maoh' pleased ^th the 
*' Father's A4dress to his First-born/' from its unaffected sinipUcity ; more so 
with the '' lines on the Death o£ m; Child/' There is in them a pathos, 
meUowed, as it were, by a fine touch of natoie^ whiph cannpt but come home 
to. the feelings of every parent. 

LINES ON THE DEATH OP MY CHII/Dv 

Oh ! Bweet, mine Infant ! art thou laid 
So soon whiere Death thy couch hath made, 
Where Love and Pity wail and weep, 
' And requiems raise, and vigils keep ! 

Alas ! shall that so worshipped form. 
Though all imtouched by Sorrow's storm, 
Be snatched in ruthless haste away 
By the cold grasp of rude Decay ? 

No more, my Babe, thy winiung smiles, 
Thy prattling voice and mimic wiles. 
Shall fond maternal transport bring. 
Or soothe a Father's sorrowing ! 

Oh ! when my late foreboding strain 
Spoke of thy bosom's lengthened pain, 
I little deemed a Father's tear 
Would fall upon thine in&nt bier ! 

But thou wert granted lighter fate, 

Nor meant, like me, this world to hate, — 



And shall I mourn the gracious doom 
That gave thee to an early tomb ? 

His holy and benigp command 
Recalled thee from a dreary land 
Ere life's dark-brooding^ tempest rose 
To blast thee with unnumbered woes. 

Oh I thoi^ bexieaved and torn, my heart 
Hath. found its dearest hopes depart, 
'Tis sweet to think thy sqjoum brief 
Was all unmarked by kindred grie£ 

And, though Misfortune and Dismay. 
Still haunt and gloom mine onward way, 
'Twill soothe my troubled soul to know 
Thou canst not share a Father's woe« 



Thy rest no paortal pang may break* -*- 
And, but for thy lone Mother's sak^» 
Oh ! ho^ this weary breast would pine. 
My Darling ! for a Home like tfame I 



*^ Mom, Noon,, and Night of an Indian Bay,^' is alsopoetioal ; umt less 
so '^ Stanzas/' page 67 ; which want of room alpne forbids onr extracting; 
'^ The Warrior's Farewell to the Family Hard," breathes an innate spirit of 
freedom and independence which accord well with the feelings of the pre- 
sent day. Of the same cast is the " Spanish Patriot's Song," and the " War 
Song ;" both of which speak, the genuine sentiments of a Briton. There 
ere many others of conuderable merit; one of which, whose elegance and 
brevity is too tempting to allow as to omit» we present to onr readers. 

THB VWCB OP LOVE. 

Oh ! if there is a mag^ charm, in this low valley drear, 
, To cheat the Pilgrim's wewy way — the darkened soul to cheer, 
It is the soothing Voice of Love, that echoes o'er the mind 
Like music on a twilight lakp, or bells uppn the wind ! 

Oh ! dull would be the nigged road^ andsad the Wiuiderer'« heart. 
Should thait celestial htnuony ftojm life's dark ^kere dq)art ! 
Oh ! how, for that for-distant Land, would sig^ the lonely breast, 
" Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest I" 

Mr. R., from his intimate acquaintance with Eastern scenery, might, we 
conceive, give some^ sweet and Clande-like pictvres of it ; and in case he 
should be ever again tempted to tread the flowery paths of poetry, we should 
strongly recommend hlwak verse. Upon ihp wlmle, the i^sent volume may 
well while away an idle hour. 



CAPTAIN COCHRANE'S RESIDBNCE AND TRAVELS IN COLOMBIA 
IN 18«3-4,* 

Colombia may be said to resemble a vast mine^ wUdi the cupidity of men 
about 'Change will not suffer to remain long unexplored ; and though not 
paved with gold, its soil is gold dust. Hence information on this section of 

* Jdumal of a Residence and Travels in Cobmbia^ in 1823. md 1834, By GapCaia 
Charles Stuart Cochrane, R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. Colbum. 
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oar cotoiuea if important in a commercial point of ykm^ mhiU iti gtogra- 
phic^ details^ and tbe m^^)ners and castoms of its peopli^ are Mgh^ into- 
resting to all classes of oiviHzed societ^L Indeed> Cokunbia is a germ of 
tke Transatlantic world wbich is just bnrs^g into org^ioatton, and according 
to the interckanging scafo of national prosperity, ske may one day riee npon 
tke fall and decay of European greatness. Sach are the revolutions in the 
grand march of time, and their operations are perceptible in all the grades 
of national pride, which chequer the history of man from the remotest ages. 
The estaJblishment of settlements, and the formation of new states, is, 
however, a work in which the passions and prejudices of self-interest are 
allowed to assume too high a tone, and thus truth is often hoodwinked* and 
misrepresentation set forth as the lure for speculative adventurers. Mr» 
Mollien, whose Travels in Colombia were published a short time since, re- 
presented the republican interest of that country in a less flourishing state 
tha,n certaini of his reader^ could wish *, his description of the country is fre- 
quently distressing, and often mixed up. with unsparkig caricatqce ; and hence 
his book was generally denounced for its partiality and want of candour. 

00 the other hand. Captain Cochrane, in his Preface, professes himself an 
enthnsiast, and hopes that his readers may fed a tithe of his enthusiasm for 
Colombia and her children* . ^ 

The author of the present work is evidently a close and shrewd observes 
of men, manners, and circumstances, but he disclaims any attempt at 
authorship. His work therefore professes to be the plain and honest journal 
of a traveller, and to prove its highly interesting character wc shall proceed 
to the pleasant task of making a few extracts. 

CARACCAS. 

Tbe route to Caraccas is interesting, and the city is well described, in a 
translation from the French of M. Lavaysse. 

WmcUng round the mountain for a short distance from this pass, I reached a point winch 
affbrded a beautiM bird's eye view of the city and valley of Caraccas. The latter is narrow, 
hat of considerable length, and displays a verdant carpet of the most brilliant vegetation^ 
threaded by a winding silver stream, and animated by herds of cattle scattered over the rich 
pastures. A range of conical hills partly intercepts the view, but through the intervals 
between them the plains are seen, stretdiing away towards the horizon, the extremity being 
lost in the distant range of mountains, clothed with brushwood, and of msgestic forms. 

The dty appears from this point directly beneath the eye, and has a very imposing effect. 
On approadiing the guard-house of the barrier to pay the toll which is exacted from travellers, 

1 was struck with the wretchedness of its aj^pearance, the filth which surrounded it,' and 
tiie squalid figures of the soldiery, whose soudl stature, dirty ragged clothing, half-poHshed 
musquets, and lack of shoes and stockings, afibrded convhidng proofe of tbe exhausted and 
nuaetabte state to which intestine war had reduced this fine country. From this barrier, the 
mad lies along a ridge to the entrance of the town, where the fhrst object that attracted my 
attantion was a church on my left, which had been shattered by the earthquake. The walls 
only of the nave, although qilit in some places, stood erect, though partly concealed by 
die fi>liage of the wild vegetation, which in this country seems ever ready to take advantage 
of die desertion of any spot, to recover it from human usurpation : the central tower had 
not entirely Men, but stood deeply rent firom the top in a leanmg posi^n, threatening de- 
struction to all within its reach. Many similar scenes of dilapidation characterized this part 
€i the town, roofless and shattered walls, leaning with various d^ees of incliiiatio«, being 
met with at every step ; a little further on, symptoms of renovation appear, in a few houses 
which are building: and at length, on reaching the southern part, few traces of the calamity 
are seen, the houses generally remsdning entire, with merely occasional flaws in the walls. 
These are chiefly built of sun-dried clay, or mud beaten down between wooden frames. 
The roofs are of tile, and the walls white-washed. The dty is well situated, and lury. 
The average height of the thermometer is 72<*, with a good breeze. 

Caraccas, the metropolis of the province of Venezuela, while under the Spai^sh yoke, 
Ibunded in 1566 by Diego de Losada, is situated in the delidous valley of Arragon. Although 
it is in IQo 30' of latitude, and 67° of West longitude, this elevation, added to some other 
local causes, suffices to give it during winter the temperature of our spring, and in that 
season the heat is very seldom so great as our summers. It is the residence of the Captain- 
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General; of tlie Intendant; of the Audienda, or supreme administritive and joi&ial 
tribunal ; of an Archbishop ; a Chapter ; a tribunal of the Inquisition (abolished by the 
present government), and a Unirersity. It has somewhat of a triangular ^lape, and is 
about two thousand toises long on each side. Like all other towns in the New World, its 
streets are drawn at right angles, and are rather wide. Being built on ah unequal surfiwe, 
whatever Caraccas wants in regularity, it gains in picturesque efifect Many of the houses 
have terraced roofs, others are covert with bent tiles ; there are many that have only a 
ground-floor ; the rest have but one story more. They are built either of brick or earth 
well pounded, and covered with stucco^— of an archite<;ture sufficiently solid, elegant, and 
adapted to the climate. Many of them have gardens in their rear, which is the reason that 
this town has an extent equal to an European one that would contain a hundred thousand 
persons. Four beautiful streams that traverse it contribute to its coolness and cleanliness, 
and give it an air of animation which is not foimd in cities deprived of running water. Ai 
in some towns of the Alps and Pyrennees, each householder in Caraccas has the invaluable 
advantage of having in his house a pipe of running and limpid water ; whidi does not prevent 
all the squares and almost alt the streets from having public fountains. In general there is 
much luxury and gilding in the decorations of the houses of wealthy persons, and among all 
more cleanliness md comfort than in Spaun. This town does hot possess any public eSi&Dt 
remarkable for its beauty and site, widi the exception of the church of Alta Gtada, boHt 
at the expense of the people of colour in Caraccas and its vicinity. 

During his stay at Caraccas, Captain C. was invited to an eYexiiDg 
party, which he thus describes : 

In the evening I visited several fomiCes successively, according to the custom of the 
l^ace. At these houses I generally found the company assembled in a room ill-lighted with 
tallow-candles, and unincumbered with furniture, except sofas and mats. The ladies sit on 
these in general in die Turkish fashion, in a costume which is more remarkable for ease 
than for displaying to advantage the proportions of their figures. In fact, the head alone is 
exhibited or adorned, the rest of the person, loosely attired, being enveloped in an am^ 
ffhawL The young ladies, although of dark complexions, are not destitute of a ruddy glow 
of countenance, nor of agreeable manners beside^. They converse with ease and'vivadty, 
and are extremely inquisitive about the state of society in England ; they sing with fading 
and discrimination, accompanying their voices with the guitar, or a sroall harp, fike the 
^cient Irish one ; they are passionately fond of dancing, and the waltz is a great ^ottoCe 
with them. The natural capacity and talents they evince, exdte regret for the entire neglect 
of their education, the defects of which the conversation addressed to them by the men it 
litUe adapted to supply. Gallantry, though universally professed by the latter, does not 
seem to inspire them with any idea of those pleasing assiduities, those delicate attentioos, 
which elsewhere adorn ajid refine the sentiment ; and when we observe how litde attention 
is. here paid to women before marriage* we cannot be surprised at the total neglect which 
generally succeeds that ceremony. To the same cause might, in some degree, be attributed 
tiie preference shown by the ladies to foreigners, did not tiieir unquestionable attachment to 
the laws of hospitality afford a solution more agreeable to their native admirers. 

At these parties, refreshments are handed round, condsting of sweetmeats, to whidi aH 
the partakers help themselves with the same fork, — of water in large silver tankards, and 
sometimes chocolate. Litde or no play takes place on such occasions ; yet gaming, aldioqgh 
discountenanced by the legislature, is carried on by the men, in places appropriated to this vice, 
to a ruinous extent ; and thus they too often waste the treasures which ought to have been 
poured out for the public good in the exigencies of the state : a practice litde less censmalife 
than that of burying them m the ground, which is frequently resorted to by selfish and tunid 
cupidity. 

Chap. V. vol. I. consists of a neat historical sketch of the Aboriginal 
Indians ; which is followed by an outline of the history of Spanish America, 
in which the patriot serrices are set forth, especially the fortunes t>f ^mon 
Bolivar, to .whom the Captain dedicates his work. At p. 421 we have the 
following notice of our gallant countryman, 

LORD COCHRANE. 

Peru was left nearly defenceless, In consequetice of the number of troops it hada^at t» 
attack the patriots in Chili ; but, owing to various circumstances, it was not till March, 18S0, 
that any active progress was made in the Chilian expedition ; ndr would the Chilians then 
have had a sufficient naval force, (that of the Spaniards in the Padfic being consid»able) 
had It not been for the exertions of Lord Cochrane, who on the invitation of the ChiliaB 
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9»v«niM[it agritd to ^ke the oommatid of tbdr navy, and. whkk «km eanftrmd upcm hU 
kN^ibip in Nofeinber, 1818, on hU arrivnl in Ouli 

By September* 1819, tbe ChUiim fleet, uwler the diractton of (i^rd CodmuM^ wm 
greatly increased and rendered highly efficient ; and an attack was then made upon the 
batteries and shipping at Callao, which served in some degree to intimidate the Spaniards. 
He had previously, on the 1st of March in that year, issued a proclamation, declaring 
dOhMJUidthootherports cf Peru in a ttatt of Uockadc. HU latdOnip aftorwftnhi feaUed 
to Guayaquil* whose be siuprisod aad captorod a munhtr of vihiahle Spanish ahips» UMIod 
with timher and naial stores: he mbsequently want to Valdina, an impwtant and stmagly 
fcrtiiod town, to Ihe south of Ghili, Moi«UD« to tlM Spoaianls^ wkdm he not onfy sac- 
cessiToly earrlod all the enemy'a faattcrifla, wonathig ae^tnty pieces oC eaaaoa, but also 
possessed himself of the town aad province. 

The ChiHaii tofenmieat waa In the mean time ampkiyed in preparing the ei^editioD, 
for wfakh purpose it removed from the oapital to Valparaiso, in order the moio eiiMtiially to 
eo-opeiate with fian Martin in the oiganiMtkin of the ansy. Lord Caohnme, on his Mum 
fitnn YaHUvia, de^aied himaelf with Ae greatest acal and assiduity to the oquqpmtnt of 
the fleet ; and the expedition was ready for sailing on the 15th of Ai^^ 1990. Tl»e 
number of troops conristed of nearly five thousand men. San Martin was app(»nted com- 
mander-in-rchief and captain-genend of the united liberating army of Peru. The fleet 
under Lord Cochrane comprised the O'Higglns of fifty gmis ; ihe San Martin sixty ; the 
Lautaro, forty ; Independenda,' twenty-four ; thred smaller vessels, and twenty transports. 

The expemtion sailed on the SOtfa of August, and on the 11th of September the whole 
army bad disembarked at Pisco, iibout one hundred miles south of Lima. The Viceroy, Don 
Joaquim Peteula, having decided to concentrate his force near lima, the liberating army at 
first met with no redstance. On the 26th an armistice for eight days having been agreed upon, 
a conforence was held between oommissioners nomina;ted by bo^ parties, at Mhraflores, a village 
between two and thtee leagued south of Lima. Piropodtions were made on both sides ; but 
die parties oould not agree, and the armistice was declared to be at an end on the ^ of 
Oct^r. San Martin marched to Ancon ; and Lord Cochrane, vrith part of his squadron, 
anchored in the outer roads of Callao, the seaport of Lima. Here his lordship undertook 
what appeared to be a desperate enterprise, the cutting out the Spanish ship Esmen^da, a 
large forty-gun ftigate, Whidi was moored with two sloops of war^ under .the guns of the 
castle, wil^ a semidrde of fourteen gun-boats, aud a boom maoe of spars chained toge- 
ther. The cof^ess and intrepidity with which this was effected, at midnight, on the 5th of 
November, were perhaps never Surpassed : the ftigate was most gallantly captured, and wa$ 
steered triumphanlly out of the harbour, under the fire of the whole of tne north foce of 
the castle. The Spauiards, in this action, had upwards of one hundred and twenty men 
killed and wounded ; the Chilians, eleven killed and thirty wounded. Lord Cochrane thus 
obtained an ascendancy upon the coast, which the Spaniards did not afterwards venture to 
dispute. 

BOLIVAR. 

Bolivar, who is descended from a family of distinction at Caraccas, was bom there about 
the year 1785. Having been allowed to visit Europe, a permission which was formerly 
granted to very fow natives of Spanish America, he finished his studies at Madrid, and then 
proceeded to Paris. After travelnng in France, he traversed England, Italy, and a part of 
Germany. He, in his twenty-third year, contemplated the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of his country, and ail his studies and observations w«re directed to tiiat olject 

After marrying at Madrid the daughter of the Marquess of Uktariz, he returned to 
Carac(»M, where he arrived at the moment when the standard of independence had been 
raised ; he, however, as already stated, disapproved of t^e system adopted by the Congress 
of Venezuela, and refused to join Don Lopez Mendez in his mission to Eughmd from the 
new government, with which he altogether declined having any connection. 

Subaeqnentiy to the earthquake which destroyed the dty of Caraccas, and in its effect 
the independent government <Mf* Venezuela, Bolivar seized the first opportunity of devetmg 
faimaelf to Ae service of U» country, and hastened to join ItlSranda. The fiit^ ol the latter 
has already been mentioned. Bolivar also was at first unfortunate ; the details of his aher- 
nate successes and disasters have already been gmn up to the year 1817. 

Bolivar is a good swimmer, an elegant dancer, and fond of music : be is a very pleasant 
companion at table ; neither smokes nor takes snuff*, nor does he ever taste spirits. 

^We are compelled to pnss over the details of the principal events in the 
reG^nt struggles for Sooth Ainericaii independence ; some oi which might 
have been spared. 

Vol.. IV. I 
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The seoond volume /opess with the bistory of Bog^ota, the capital of 
Colombia, which occupies six oat oC eleven chapters ; and as these may be 
eonttdered the most valnable portion of the whole work, wd shall quote a 
few passage. 

V BOGOTA. 

Bogoti, the cafotal .of Colombia, was feintded In 4538, by Oonnlo Xhncnes de Quetsda, 
who originally built twelve houses in honour of the twelre apostles, on the skirt of the two 
mountains of Mont Serratand La Guadaloape. it is situated in N. lat 4<>. 10', and W. 
long. 73**. 50', in an extensive and fertile plain, to the eastward of the great diain of the 
Andes. It is elevated io a he^t of JB615 fieet above the level of the sea, and prcaents an 
imposing appearance to the s^proaching traveller, by the peculiar amphi^theatrical form in 
wMch the cathedral, conwnts, and houses, are situated ; the whole being backed by the 
lofty mountains, on whose pinnacles are convents, towering 1000 feet above the town itself, 
which, extending from North to .South, covers about a. mile in length, from the extreme 
boundaries, and about half a mile in breadth in the widest part ; the ends tapering off into 
nearly single houses. 

•PtJBLFC BUILDINGS. 

The cathedral, which is of the Corinthian order, was built in 1814, from the dedgn of a 
native Colombian, who was put to death during the war of emancipation, notwithstanding 
his entreaties to be allowed to complete the work he had commenced. The exterior is not 
in good taste, or good keeping, the facade beii)g without symmetry or elegance ; but the 
interior is very fine and even tasteful, the decorations being of white and gold, with handsome 
cornices, and superb altars around, dedicated to the patron saints. Under the dome, in the 
centre of the building, the prindpal akar is raised in great splendour, opposite to which is a 
richly covered choir, profusely gilded. There is, belonging to this building, a statue of the 
Virgin Mary, adorned with 1358 diamonds, 11^95 emeralds, 3722 pearls, 59 amethysts, a 
topaz, and a hyacinth ; the pedestal alone is enriched with 609 amethysts ; and the artist is 
said to have received 4000 piastres for his labour. 

Of churches, monasteries, and convents, there are thirty-three in number ; some of the 
churches attached to' the convents are particularly rich ; the best endowed are those of San 
Juan de Dios, and the Dominican Order. These buildings are generally square ; in the 
'Centre is a fountain, and around the building are two galleries, one beneath the other, about 
fourteen feet in breadth, in which are the doors leading to the various cells of the monks. 
Th^ Willis are decorated with psdnfings of the patron saint, representing his birth, miracles, 
sufferings, and death. There are nine monasteries for men, and three convents for women, 
the others>having fallen into decay in consequence of the revolution, and the increase of 
knowledge and jpenetration of the natives, who are fiist throwing off the yoke of bigotry and 
priestcraft, and assuming the right of man to think and act for himself A considerable 
number of these slugs are, however, still left to fritten on the plunder which they extract 
from the credulity of the populace, thoughlt is to be hoped that the mardi of human intel- 
lect in the transadaatic world will not be long retarded by such dropes, but t)iata short time 
will bring their total ^persion. There is a hospital dependent on Sah Juan de Dies, but it 
b rather a speculation for profit, than an asylum for the sick and suffering ; afi their medi- 
cines are sold ; and thus do the monks make an income of the afflictions of thdr fellow 
men. There is a military hospital, the medicines requisite for which are also obtained firom 
these same brothers of the cowl, by orders from the commissario, on the representation of 
the surgeon ; this department has, however, most fortunately for tbe soldiery, been placed 
under the control of my friend Dr. Majrne, whose appointment as surgeon-general must be 
productive of much benefit to the afflicted tenants of the hospital, though, in consequence of 
the delay in procuring the iv^cessary medicines, serious events sometimes occur. 

There are three colleges, condiuited on a scale superior to that of the, hospitak; they 
are well situated and strongly biiilt; that of the Jesuits is the princ^; the minority Of 
ihe professors are monks, there being but few of the laity. The youth are instructed In 
Latin, mathematics, natural and moral philosophy, and theok)gy. Besides this, there is 
how formuig a school of mineralogy, under the auspices of Dr. Mariano di Bivero, a most 
sensible, scientific, and clever man, a native of Peru, educated in the schools of En^and, 
France, and Germany, and recommended by Baron Humboldt to the government. This 
gentleman, who is particularly skilled in the practical knowledge of the best mefhods of 
mining in all its branches, is also founding a National Museum, which has, under his hands, 
ma4e considerable progress, and for which he has travelled^ to increase the collection aheady 
amassed ; and out of the four^thousand dollars per annum allowed hhn by the gowmment, 
he has generously resigned one thousand to augment the frmds of the Mnaenin. Th«y 
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lisre e8liA>B^ed hei« a LancsftriaB school on the most Kbend principles, for ^Hiidr 
fkt nttlves are principally instated to tiie pcaisewortfay eiertkms of the T^ce^President, 
General Santander, threiigh whose stremioiis endeaTOors to pnt in force- the comniands of 
congress, these schools have been estabMdied not only in the capital, but in the most remote 
villages of the repiMic ; and I am conrinoed that every one who has a fe^ng of interest io 
diis subject, will agree with me m paying the meed of praise to the inde&ti^^ible Vic^-Pre* 
sident, who has so unceasingly exert^ himself in furthering thus beneficially the vital in* 
terests of tds country, and bi.tfais pont giving an example to the old worid, many of whose 
infaaHtants are averse from disseminating the blessings of edocadon, and instructing the 
niods «C tiie poor. 

By tiie iiigh-soundmg tide of palace given to the residence of the President of the Re« 
p«M^ one mi^t be led to expect a noble and sumptuous building; but it is in £Kt merdy 
a flat-roofed house, built, like die other edifices of die country, of sunburnt day* > On each 
side of it are attached two lower bnildiqgs, or vrfaigs, widiout symmetry or (Mroportionj. the 
one being much longer than the other ; tl» extreme part of the longest wing is the prison,- 
at the whidows of which ^e prisoners are allowed to appear and in^rtune the charity o£ 
the passengers, or hold intercourse with their fiiends ; between this and the main part of 
the palace is situated the office of the Eterimnot, at. Notaries, by whom the government 
stamps, &c are idd, and who draw up writings at a moderate expense. . 

The mint is a large plain bvSding. In consequence of the mistaken policy of the go- 
vernment in giving merely a debenture for the. uncoined gdd brought to them by the natives,' 
instead of retunmig, as in former times, a proportionate qtnntity df coined metal, the ma- 
chinery, &C. of this place is at a stand-stiU, and its treasury entirely exhausted. 

There are three sets of barracks, fonned from the old and, forsaken monasteries ; and 
two quartels, one for the militia m the Grand PIkza on the left of the Cathedral, the other in 
the square 6f San Francisco for the President's body-guard when off duty. There is a 
mestranza, or artillery depot, where all military fomitnre and eqmpments are made ; but in 
a style wbdch would be much lienefited by aid of European workmen to direct and improve 
the whole. This is the only place in Bogot4 where any repairs can be made to articles of 
European fiibric - 

The theatre is a well-constructed building, and its interior arrangements are better than 
might be expected: it is not difficult to bear in any part of it. The boxes are all let to 
fiu^es ; but for two reals you gain admission to the pit, whidi is half covered with diairf^ 
and the back part left for standing room ; the company is mixed, but orderly and Well 
behaved. 

THE STREETS, 

After the manner of the old ^anish towns, intersect each other at right angles. There 
are four plazas and Squares ; the rest of the houses are built in What are termed quadras. 
The principal streets are the Calle Real and San Juan is Dun ; the former has a paved 
footway on both sides of the rdad, the latter only on one : these are the chief resorts of the 
fiiaiiionable loungers, and lead to &cf Alameda, or promenade. The streets, east and west 
firom the mountains, have streams of water running down them, which empty themselves 
into the small rivers of San Francisco and San Augustin (so called firom the convents whose 
walls they lave), and over which are five bridges.. The roads are paved with a small species 
of stone, and incline firom the side towards the centre, doWn which the water-channels are 
made, and not at the sides as with us. The principal pkua; it which the daily market is 
held, has on one ride the cathedral, and the dis^l attached to it ; and on the other, the 
palace of the Prerident, &c ; on the North ride, private houses, with shopi beneath ; and 
on the South, the auaitel of the Militia, and the Record Office; 

THE If ARKET 

Is well applied with meat, consisting of beef, mutton, dnd pork. The beef and mutton 
are tolerable, but for inferior to English, the grain of the meat being coarser, the people not 
understanding how to fatten animal^ for killing ; the pork is generally of a dark tinge, and 
very strong, comequendy ^dsi^eeaible to an European stomach ; die natives, however, I 
think, consumed a greater quantity of it than of either beef or mutton. Beef is sold in the 
market at three-pence a pound; mutton, two reals (one sluHing) a quarter; pork, at three- 
pence. The whole is badly killed^ and worse cut up, so much, so, that I looked out for a 
butcher, who did not fiequent the market, and who had learned to kill in the English man- 
ner. The price of the meat was consequently increased, but then, besides being . better 
kUled, it had been carefully fottened. Potdtry is reasonable, being firom nine-pence to one 
shiitinf for a good fowl, and sixpence for a large chi^en. There a» hut iew vegetables at 
present; potatoeii, afucatchoBf t9nMUu,and sated, being the chieC . Hnwever, all European 
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i^egHiMM intt titrive 'wrilj-ind ere leag, I trmt, a& kui^ ef seedf, pptpeily {nrepMned, will 
be fent o«t fitr sale to that cowitry. Indieed, lew epeeuIaliQBS in^e small waf would pay 
better than taking a aDttOl estate, or iurm> dote to Bogptk, and Uying it ont as idtchen and 
Snk gtrdeni; one ortwo oomsaon gardeners would be enongh to ^rect the whole, having 
laboiffeiB of the eonntry mider them s thene woidd be e van demand for i^ the produce* 
Svery speoies of fink and vegetable that eoaoes to naiket is reaaanable, and in great 
nhnndanceb 

• Hereaiehkewiaeaomeof theaoannfitftniieaef tbecoiintay, dlmadebyhaadfOD^ 
of coane btenketa, roanat or ekMdtf, made nearfy aqnave^ with a hole fiir the head to go 
through in the centre, coarse cottons for shirting^ and the same striped for asaking trowtem 
Ibr the lo#er dUss { besides these, they laett stmw hats made in the neighlKNirbood, but 
wluch do not boast much neitoeBs er dmnabHity ; they have, hewerer, (he recommendation 
of brasg cheap, coating only two ihillings and nxpenee each. 

AttBBipte have been madb at pottei^, hot thia is yet in a pRBsitlve state^dMeiy 0^ 
n£ a reddish cdoured day, fanned into jaca,<aiid large vaaea for water, also pote for cooking* 
and aome flat plates ; they apjpear, however^ inforior to Iheiaboriginal Indian»tnMns biandi 
e£ tnde,^^as«>me.of <the Tsesaafe ^ug put. of the Indian gnwes are nnich superior. The 
Indians formed theirs snpported by animals,, and beantifidly painted. — The market oom^ 
menoes at day-light, aad is generally ever hy noon. 

The Aops are generally right and left ef the enArancea to the prinripal houses, for 
wl^di purpose the gmutui iaor o are neriieed, Ibe dweBnigs being always np-stmrs bk the 
fiat floor, »bA the windows iwer dwaenf the shops ; above the front entrance are tlie apart- 
ments of the fomily, on the side wiihfai the court*yard are the best rooms, and fodng the 
dntranee due eerrants' effioe8,:&e. ; there is in some of the largest houses a second court be- 
ymid, wfaidi is devoted to iDAbes, ataUes, laundries, dec. We paid at the rate of three 
hundred dollars per annvn for the unlbnished house we inhabited. The ^ops aee very 
small,— >-ali retttl, wkh very fow exoeptiona. 

TIk houses are low, in eonsequenee ef being sulgect to tiie iboek of earthquaJces : Aey 
see built of sun-dried brkk, isa^iered widi tfles, /and white-washed f email windows with 
iron bars, partly gilded, besides larger ones with framework of wood outflide ; very few 
glass windows? seldom any oeitings. The itoors aie of vteions hdghtSk The rooms and 
staircases are sometitnes painted srilfa handaome bocdecs, with festoons of flowers, and iand- 
seapes; and some large houses have the pictmre nf St. Christopher, the patrsnsainti on the 

THE COSTUME* 

The costume of the people is remarkable, particcdarly that of the females. There is no 
distinction between rich and poor in the style of walking dress. The mantilla, blac^ or 
light blue, made ^ la nude Eipagnolt, is worn $ a piece of blue dotb envelopes the head, 
tad frequently conceals the whole of the features, exo^ the ^yes ; this readies to the waist, 
aad the whole is surmounted with fi hn>ad-brimHied beaver hat. This is generally allowed 
to be 9 preposterous and i»d>ecom}ng dress ^ but as yet no ^ishionable 4ady has had the 
eourage to set a new«tyle for the example of her. countrywomen* They are sedaloudy 
earefid to de<;k their foet in the most becoming menner» and with studied coquetry, as they 
are in general weU formed, and extremely small. Thdr step is very peculiar, all from hip 
to ande witiiout bending the knee ; and a sidUng motion of the body. How fiur tlus adds 
to the grace of appearance and ease of deptortment, I will le^ve to ablor judges to dedde. 
The lower classes are generally barefoptied, except the peasantry of the plains, who wear 
0lparg0t^ a kind of lioman sandal, made pf the Abrea ef a tree. They wear iikewiae a 
frdl large mantle, called roan(h or roquUh, made of the doth of the country ; the head 
passes through a hole in the centre, and the roquilla foils loosely and gracefully over the 
shoulders, and completely covers the body, and eoobeals the arms* The tout enaembk is 
^fifS»)at, as it drops in easy and becoming folds. 



With the earliest dawn of Sunday momiog Ihe beBs of Hie various monasteries and 
chsun^es begin rioging, and mm^es oommenoe and oontintte, irith very fittib intei^ustldli* 
during the wimle of the day. Frem ten to twelve the Calle Resi is tlunnged with the m- 
habttants : M levery coiner are groupes of oitisens and oflteees, aniaoiisly Hatening to the 
reading of the Sunday's Gaiette, or an^ new and inteiesting pamphlet that may have Issued 
from the Colombian press. 

A stranger wishing to attend mass at the wtost fashionable hour, should xq^ to the CaDe 
Real a little before twelve, at which thne the dmrdi faett of the monastery of St Doaafai^ 
rings; by takingastattonin^bakcBiy q^po^te tothedoorof Ibis diurch, you liav« a frdl 
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.^wof tfaegay w«Kld9 Imk you ]^«tedve ilie youRg miUtary ofiken nMged in linei, 1^^ 
whldi the hMuhwfetofam, and liikbrgo Ae fcrutiny of their eyeg : aa ii4ictien» by te 
way« to wfaldi I omM not diBeorer tint asy et^^ectkn was made. The ladies ttgftag dressed 
in Uaok mUk, irUh a wnali)tn of the same mateiial» wluoh covers the head, and a round 
black hat of the country. This dress was originally intended tp be very plain, and jpecur 
liarly adt^ted to devotion, inasmuch as the eyes should not be attracted by the extenoi* of 
any one, but entirely engrossed by the devout purposes of attendance ; but time has greatly 
altered the original costume, whidi is now the reverse of ample and plain, being frequently , 
particularly el^ant, and somedmes actually gnady,*— the present custom bemg to trim the 
dresses with a profiisioa of lace^ hla^ beads and bugles, and frequeqdy long laces of 
threaded bugles hang In straight fines all round the dress, ^m the height of the knee, and 
at other times they are gracemUy formed into festoond ; these dresses are consequently ex- 
pensive. Many of the lower class, in endeavouring to hnitate dieir richer neighbours, make 
a grotesque appearance, being dressed in a gay gown, without the accompaniment of shoes 
er stockings. It h customary to wear white siflc stockings with tbes^ black dresses, and 
often eoloured shoes* 

At the eotMkirion of mass, die ladles lutve^ la retiring, ta endure Ac same ordeal as oa 
tbeir eatry^ as but hwmuk attend the mass, sinless ifaey have someparticuiBr Ql;||ect iainew* 
fiom^ " netal mote attractive*' than devotian. Mm vass It is euslomary to pay a visit to 
the Vice-President, who holds a levee on this day, from twelve til^ two o'cknk. 

The evening is generally spent in visidog from house to house, and somedmes you may 
succeed in forming a little j^ano-fbrte dance, wlddt may be done in a Roman Catibohc 
oonntry on a Sun&y evening, without being conddered as a dn. 

The personal detfciiplioii of the nutives is worthy of transcript : 

The mi)|ority of the women are by no means handsome ; they certainly have fine eyes 
and dark hair, — but neither features, complexion, nor figure ard gpod when 6)mpared with 
those of Europeans. Some few have, when young, a little bloom on their cheeks, but in 
general a sallow or Moorish cast of fiice meets the eye ; occadonally you do meet a young 
lady whose pretennons to beauty would be allowed even in Europe. The one most gene- 
rally admired is named Bemadinia, and is a daughter of a good &mily. ShO was about 
seventeen years of age when I saw her, lively and agreeable, her figure good, and rather 
above the middle hdght ; amazinglv fine eyes, with whose influence she was perfecdy well 
acquainted ; jet black hair of luxuriant growth, wluch she kept always neady and elegandy 
dressed ; fine regular features, with a charming mixture of red and white, bordering on the 
most interesting species of brunette ; and pearly teeth, that shone between her vemnUion 
lips. The women envied her, and the men £d right in admlrfti^ her, as die fiireit sped* 
men of Nature's work they had ever seen. 

The men, token as a body, are &r handsouttr tluui tiw waiaeay and duar ditrk com- 
plexions mora agreeable to the eye. They ace bettor edueated, beiag gtnemUy able to read 
and write : beyond this th^ abilities rarely extend, s^ they an seldom seen reading, an4, 
scaicely ever devote any dme to study* or improvement of the mind. 

At page 141 is a slight sketcli of the Pearl Fishery, the Peaii Fishing 
Company, and the enactments of the session, in which is a clanse granting 
our city jewellers, Messrs. Randell and Bridge, the exclusive right of fislrfng 
for pearl oysters with machines, for ten years ! 

We have neither space nor time to follow our author in his route. He 
arriyed at Carthagena March 28, and on April 30 he anchored in Port Royal, 
Jamaica. In our progress through his work we regret to observe a lack of 
information on the actual state of the country. We have too much of the 
author and his adventures, consisting of introductions and invitations, the 
detaiis of which, tibough very amusing, do* not partake of an important cha- 
racter. Our traveller's memoranda are occasionally triflings such as, ** saw 
a troop of long-tailed monkeys — passed a beautiful snake,*^ &c. 

The volumes are, as our fratemily in the Row would say^ weUgot t»p, with 
fine coloured plates, and a map of Colopibif by Sidney Hall. The frontis- 
piece to vol. I. is, however, too grotesque, and reminds us of an old carica- 
ture caUed " the Earth-stopper." Again, in our economical and closely- 
pdntjed pages, we must protest against such expansive and expensive print- 
ing as tbat of the volumes before us, both of which might easily have been 
compressed into one volume of ordinary bulk ! Unfortunately, t^e literature 
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of modeni travellers assimilates to the Kteratare of the stage in the present 
day; and this work resembles a splendid ttelo-drame. < Captain Co^durane 
is a good hook-maker, and his chapter heads are the stage efiSsct ; the printer^ 
and stationer the machinist and scene-painter ; and the pablh^er the ma- 
nager, who is an adept in his art. 



COOKERY AND CONFECTIONAR-Y^. 

Thb alliterating title of this folome may at first induce otur readers to ima- 
gine it a lusu$ of literature, bat we can assure them it is in every sense a va- 
luable practical ms^nual, combining elegance with utility and economy. 
Mr. Cooke is, we understand, a professor of gastronomy, who ranks high in 
his art, and who possesses the advantage of experience, which is not the lot 
of a certain (juackish rival. He is therefore well qualified to produce a va- 
luable book, m which he not only figures as author, but as draughtsman of 
several tasteful designs in ornamental pastry and confectionary. In short, 
he is in every sense of the term a man of tatte. In a slight preface, Mr. 
Cooke quaintly observes: 

" Upon most subjects there is only a right and a wrong way, so that it may be logically 
inferred, he who is not in the one, must certainly be in &e other ; but it is not so with 
cookery, the modes of righ^ in that very popular art, being as various as the tastes of the 
rational biped, and- how various that is, needs no discus^on. Nodiing, for instance, can well 
be more opposed than the cooking of ancient and modern times ; the Romans, to say the 
least of it, were every Jot as luxurious as ourselves ; and yet, what modern stomach could 
digest the luxury of a dish of snails ? and this was a treat to which the philosopher, Pliny^ 
invited his friends, as if it had been a gateau de veau, or a frecandeur of salmon. But to 
say the truth, the whole of the Roman cookery seems to have been borrowed from the 
kitchen of Macbedi's witches, and concocted much after the &shion of thdr * gruel thick, 
and slab,' equally palatable and odoriferous. We need not, however, go so &r back, as this 
being, equally decisive between France and England ; a Frenchman is in despdr at the un- 
mitigated toughness of plain roast and boiled. And an Englishman is still less likely to re- 
concile himself to a fricassee of frogs, even with the luxurious addition of garlic, or though 
it should be helped out with the Roman sauce of assafcetida." 

On this argument, the author grounds bis claims to the special attentioi^ of 
the female world. 

We shall not tantalize our readers with extracts from the present work, 
which cannot be surpassed by Gunter, Jarrin, Ude, or Beauvilliers. We are 
ourselves lovers of good living, and admire the taste and economy of the 
lady who served up a garnished dinner for seven-penc-e halfpenny. At the 
same time we know there are many jokes on female accomplishments in 
cookery ; but being true Englishmen, we must side with the ridiculed party, 
who chose their wives by their proficiency in the several branches of do- 
mestic management, but more especially in that of the kitchen. 



WESTMINSTER HALLt. 

The study of the law is strongly associated with technicality and dryness, but 
the editor of " Westminster Hall" has proved, that like every other profes- 
sion, the law is not without its facetiae, nor its members without their eccen- 
tricities. For example, what <^hoice morcels of wit and humour are to be 
found in the vivacious career of Curran, one of the brightest luminaries of 
his age. In these volumes we have assembled the curiosities of legal lite- 

• Cookery afnd Confectionary, by John Conrade Cooke. 12mo. 6s. Simpkin and Cot. 
t Westminster Hall ; or Anecdotes and Prbfessional Relics of the Bench, Bar, and 
Woolsadt. 3 vols, foolscap, 8vo. 2 Is. Ki^ight and Lacey. 
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nrture firpm Alfred i^ George the Foqrth, and vici versm^ in an amasing melange^ 
combining the gravity of Bacon and Seiden, with the lighter and more 
sparkling anecdotes of their successors. Nor is the work a mere compila- 
tion, for we recognize in it many judicious editorial touches, in addition to a 
jieries^ of original articles on the Temple and other Inns of Court. The 
volumes are embellished with several well executed portraits, a chart of emi- 
tient lawyers, and other interesting engravings, and altogether form an ele- 
gant addition to the library of til^e law-student,, and the man of taste. 



THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER*. 

This volume is, as its title-page expresses, a compilation from the works oi 
DempcrituSy and his illustrious disciples in England and France. It is pre- 
faced by a smart prologue, reporting the opinion of a coancil of Wits, as- 
sembled on Salisbury Plain, to assist the editor in the compilation of this 
volume, by fixing a certain standard of wit, whereby to decide on admis- 
sible pioductions of that class, in the same way that jewellers' goods pass 
^* the ball mark." Hence a scene of sharp discussion arises on Sie ever to 
be contended criterion of wit, in which ^wift, Sterne, Pope, Dryden, Addi- 
son, Buckingham, Dennis, Johnson, Locke, Goldsmitb, and Butler, are the 
disputants, in quotations from their extant works.. But even these luminaries 
cannot settle the point, and the editors avail themselves of this contra- 
riety of opinion, in presuming that there is no part of their volume which 
may not take shelter under one or other of the great authorities composing 
this illastrious convocation. On turning over the seven hundred pages com- 
posing this work, we recognize many old acquaintances, but, like the man 
in the jest; we are induced to doff bur hats to th^nr. As a repository of 
witticisms, bon mots, jeux d' esprit, and pleasant pasquinades, the Laughing 
Philosopher is a golden treasury, and Uie editors have shown their good 
sense and classic taste, by inserting sucb articles as Butler^s Characters, 
from his Remains ; the purest wit of' Congreve and Swift ; and, in short, the 
most humourous papers in the British Essayists. 

The Laughing Philosopher will therefore be found an agreeable compa- ' 
nion on a long journey, and a library for the coffee-room, which, had Wash-» 
ing^on Irving possessed when at the Derby inn, it woufd probably have 
crossed his interesting adventure with *' the Stout Gentleman.'^ We should 
mention that this exquisite piece of humoor, together with similar produc- 
tions of the same author^ are to be met with in the present work. 



ODES AND ADDRESSES TO GREAT PEOPLEt. 

This little volume is what Pierce Egan would calla "prime go;" but, quoting 
the same vocabulary, it is not altogether a ** musical spell." It contains 
fifteen Odes, which in piquancy and poetical merit are very unequal. The 
best, however, are very replete with smartness and humour ; and we do not 
recollect to have seen them surpassed since the days of Dr. Walcot, the 
satiric Pindar of his age. The author, in a quaint preface, apologizes to the 
unaddressed Great People in the following laconic terms : 

To those unaddressed, an apology is due j — and to them it is very respectfully offered. 
Mr. Hunt, for his Permanent Ink» deserves to have his name recorded in his own composition. 
Mr. Cohnan, the amiable King's Jester, and Oath-blaster of the modern Stage, merits a line. 

• The Laughing Philosopher, by John Bull, Esq. Square ISmo. 10s. 6d. Sherwood & Cq. 
t Odes and Addresses to Great People. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. Baldwin, Cradock, and ^y.. 
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ODES AND ADDftftSftES TO GKEAT PEOPLE. 



Mr. Aocum, whoM fione is potted. Mr.Bridgnian, tlM mdLercf PttteiitSa£etyCiitfiii8. He 
Kean, tht great Lustre of the Boxes. 8or. Hnm^hMy Dsve^f ^ great UaDpfighter of tbr 
Hts. Sir Wilttam Coi^pitfef one of the pioprietoM of the Portaovratli Rocket. Yca» seveai 
•then caH for the Nose's approbatioii. 

The firit Ode is addressed to Mr. Graham, the aeronaut, and as it b 
among the pleasantest of the yolome, we shall introdoce it to our readers. 



Dear Graham, whilst the busy crowd, 
The Tain, the wealthy, and ^e proud, 

Thdr meaner flights pursue. 
Let us east off the foolish ties 
That Innd us to the earth, and rise 

And take a bird's-eye^ew I — 

A few more whiflh of my segar, 
And dien, in Fancy's airy ear, 

HovQ with thee for Ae skies >*• 
How oft thb fragrant smoke upcurrd 
Hath borne me from this little world, 

And all diat in it heel-- 

Away r — away N-the bubble Ms- 
Farewell to earth and aU its hills ! 

We Bsem to cut Aie wind !— 
So hiigh we mount, so swift we go» 
The ehimnty tops are fiur below. 

The Eagle's (eft behind 1-- 

Ah me f my brain begins to swhn I — 
The werid is gfowbig rather dim; 

The steeples and the treca-^-^ 
My wife is gelling very small! 
I cannot see my babe at alll — ' 
The DoUondy if you please ! — 

Do, Graham, let me have a qidz, 
Lord! whataliffipntHis, 
That little world of Mogg's!- 



Are those the London Docks? — that channel, Look what a vantage height we've got !— 



The migfaty Thames ? — ra proper kennel 
For that small Isle of Dogs 1 — 

What is that seenui^ tea-urn there? 
That ftdry dMAe, St Paul's I— I swear 

Wren must have been a Wren ! — 
And that small stripe ?-r-it cannot be 
The City Road I— Good lack I to see 

The little ways of men ! 

And shaH not we ? 



UtHe, indeed I— Hoay eyebala ache 
To find a tumioke. — I must take 

Their tolls iqpon my trust ! 
And where is mo^ labour gone t 
Look, Graham, for a little stone 

Mac Adambed to dust ! 

Look at the hones l-«-fess than ilea ! — 
Oh, what a waste it was of sighs 

To wish to he a Mayor! 
Wharis the honour? — none at all ; 
One's honour must be very small 

For such a civk chair 1--* 

And there's 0«fidhatt !~-'tis 1^ aloDf.- 
Metiifaiks I foncy ttoo' the roof 

Its litile guaidiaB Qoga^ 
Like penny ^U)i]s-<^a tiny show !t~ 
WeU,—- 1 moat say they're ruled below 

By very little logfi I— > 

Oh t Graham, how the np^ sir 
AltefB the standards €i eonqwre ; 

One of our nften flags 
Wovid cover Loi^don all about — 
Nav, then— let's even empty out 

Another brace of bags ! 

A lig for earth, and aU its minions! — 
We are above the world's opinions, 
Garaham ! well have our own ! — 



Kow— ^do you tluidK Sh: Walt» Scott 
Is such a Great Unknown? 

Speak \ip,r— or hath he hid hia name 
To crawl thro' <* subways" unto fame, 

Like Williams of Corahill? — 
Speak up, my lad — when men run small 
We'll show what's little in them all, 

Receive it how they will ! — 

Let's think akmd ! 



Thus being couch'd upon a cloud, 

Graham, well have our efes I ' 
We felt the great when we were less, 
But we'U retort on littleness 

Now we are in the skies. 

CNir author avOWs hiras^ to b^ Tims, the poor petseooted anihof on wbxm 
Blackwood has so often Tented his spleen ; and th^i hj turns he satirises 
the patronage of CampbeH and Longman, the lioiis of the ^* littie Row;" 
Rothschildy the Golden fiall^ &c. ; and at length thns describes his descent : 

Ah me ! I've touch'd a string that opes The earth is dose ! the dty nears — 

The airy vahre ! — the gas elopes — Like a bumfr psper it appears, 

Down goes our bright balloon ! — Studded with tiny sparks I 

Farewell the skies ! the clouds ! I smell Methinks I hear the distant rout 

•The lower ww\d I Graham, fotrtwcH, Of cookies rumbling all Aoat — 

Man of the siUun moon! We're close above dtt Fukst 
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I heMr the iMMidiiiMn cm flicfar bestSy 
Hawking tiielMur about the streets. 

Lord! whataorneljor 
It k upon the earth to light ! 
WeB-^there'f the finish of our flight ! 

I've smoked my last segar ! 

By the way, as oiur aothor is eyidently fond of his set;ar. we would reeom- 
mend him to the Segar Divan lately opened in the neig&Doarhood of CoTent 
Garden. 

Colossus Mac Adam, and Mrs. Fry^ are the subjects of the second and 
third odes ; bat the propriety of satirizing pbilantliropy in sach tertns as 
the following, is perhaps questionable : 



I like your chocq^te, good Mrs. Fry ! 
I like your cookery in every way ; 
I like your sfarove-tide senace and supply ; 
I like to hear your $weet Pandtam play ; 
I like die pity in your ftdl-brimm'd eye; 
I like your carriage, and your silken grey, 
Your dove-Uke lui>it8, and your silent preach- 
ing; 
But I don't like your Newgatory teaching. 

Come out of Newgate, Mrs. Fry ! Repair 
Abroad, and find your pupils in the streets. 
O, come abroad into the wholesome air. 
And take your moral phiee^ bdbr« ffin teaOtt 
Her widLed sell in the PrafesMr't diab. 
Suppose some morals raw ! the true reet^'s 
To dress them in the. pan, but do not try. 
To cook them in the fire, good Mrs. Fry. 



Put on your decent bonnet, and come out! 
Qcod lack, the andents did not set up schools 
In gaol — but at the Porch ! hinting, no doubt. 
That Vice should have a lesson in the rules 
Before 'twas whipt by law. — O come about. 
Good Mrs. Fry I and set up form^ and stools 
All down the Old Bailey, and thro' Newgate 

Street, 
But not in Mr. Wontner's proper seat ! 

In brief, — Oh teach the child its moral rote, 
Not in the way (horn which it wont depart, — 
But out--out— out Oh, bid it wiflk remote t 
And it the skies are'dos'd against the smart, 
Et'n let him wear the dngle-bieasted cosll. 
For that ensuteth skiglmen of heart — 
Do what you will, his every want supply. 
Keep him — but oat of Newgate, Mrs. Fry ! 

Tben follow lUcbard Martin. Esq., whose nltrarhomamiy exposes him to 
many a diesssing — ^the Great Unknown — and ChampioQ Dymoke— and Joe 
Grimaldi, Sen. ; bat the ode to the latter falls short of the stanzas addressed 
to that facetious gentleman on his quitting the staj^e, which appeared a few 
months since in a dramatic periodical work. The jeu d' esprit on the A B C 
correspondence, and the church lore of Silvanus Urban, in the €rentleman's 
Magazine, is truly ludicrous, and will not tend to increase our satirist's po- 
pularity among its readers, nor get him dubbed F.S.A. The next subject Is 
the ** ^team Washing Company,'^ fbllowed by a letter of remonstrance f^om 
Bridget Jones, laundress, which rivals even the celebrated correspondence 
and orthographical elegance of Miss Lavinia Ramsbottom. We regret that 
we have not room for this wash-tub epistle, which conchidet thus: 

Well, its God for ui All, and every Washer Wommen fi>r herself, 

And io you might, without shoving any on us off the shelf. 

But if you wamt Noddies youd Let women abe 

And pull off Tour I^ttens^—^and leave the washing to we 

That nose what's what — Or mark what I say. 

Tool midEe a fine Kettle of fkh of Your Clpse some Day— 

VrhcB Urn AnUv men waittt Their Bftt and their ant nun at all> 

And Christ mMs eun— *and never a Cloth to lay in CRU HaO, 

Or nnd'a ^tm^ shirt to hia V^oefaip the Mare 

Till heanuMtiB FOor Man, and cah't set uprile in fait Chare — 

Besides Miss^Matehiu^ Lamed Ladys Iioee» as ii sedt finr ymi not to wash 

(for you dont wash) but to «tew 
And make Peples Stockins yeller as ought to be Blew 
With a vast more like That, — and all along of Steam 
Which wamt meand by Nater for any such skeam — 
But thatr your Loaws and youl have to make It Good, 
And I cant say Vm Setry afore God if you ahoud. 
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THE TWO MINA8* 



For men mouglift Get their Bread a greal fnmj way« 
Without taking oum, — aye, and Moor to your Prays 
If Yon Was eren to Turn Dust Men a dry sifting Dirt, 
But you ougfatint to Hurt Them as never Did You no Hurt ! 

Youm with Anymodty, 

Bridget Jones. 

The Ode to Dr. Kitchener, author of the Qoack's (we beg the Doctor's 
fwrdon), the Cook's Oracle, is a show-up in its way. Oar author thus apos- 
tropfaizes this prince of gastronomy: 



Hail ! multifarioi^ man ! 
Thou Wondrous, Admirable Kitchen Crichton ! 

Born to enlighten' 
The laws of Optics, Peptics, Music, Cooking- 
' Master of the Piano — and the Pan — 
As busy with the kitchen as the skies ! 

Now looking 
At some rich stew thro' Qalileo*s eyes, — 
Or boiling eggs — timed to a metronome — 

As much at home 
In spectacles as in mere isinglass- 
In the art of frying brown — as a 
On music and poetical expression,- 
Whereas, how few of all our cooks, alas ! 

The Address to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster and his colleagues 
is called forth by the exaction of fees for viewing the tombs in Poets' Corner; 
a measure which is disgraceful to Hie power. that sanctions it. The volume 
concludes with an Ode to Mr. Bodkin, Secretary to the Mendicity Sodety, 
the smartest passages of which we transcribe : 



Could tell Calliope from '/ Caillopee !" 

How few there be 
Could leave the lowest for the highest stoqes, 

(Observatories,) 
And turn, like thee, Diana's calculator. 
However cook's synonimous with KaUrl* 

Alas I still let me say, 

How few could lay 
The carving knife beside the tuning fork, 
Like the proverbial Jack ready for any work ! 



Hail, King of Shreds and Patches, hail, 

Disperser of the Poor ! 
Thou Dbg in office, set to bark 

All be^ars from the door I 

Great overseer of overseers. 

And Dealer in old rags ! 
Thy public duty never rails, 

Thy ardour never flags ! 



Oh, when I take my walks abroad. 

How many Poor I missf 
Had Doctor Watts walked now-a-days. 

He would have written this ! 

Thou knowest best I meditate. 

My Bodkin, no offence ! 
Let us, henceforth, but nurse our pounds. 

Thou dost protect our pence ! 



We confess that we have experienced much gratification in the perusal 
of these trifles. They possess the wit, without the indelicacy, of Peter 
Pindar ; but the execrable puns with which they are interlarded, are a great 
drawback on the genuineness of their wit, and the sterling character of their 
sparkling satire. 



THE TWO MINAS AND THE SPANISH GUERILLASt. 

A SHORT time since General Mina published " A short Extract" from his 
life, which the translator of the present work appears to treat as a military 
court-card ; for in his Preface he says — 

^ The reader wiU here find no sudb splendid array of- " 143 regukr or occasional actions 
{without red(oning small encounters)" as that set forth by the general, and in which he 
states himself to have '* given battle, or sustained the attack,"-— &feats ate with him out of 
the question, — nor will he find any mention of the (General having -broken the enemy^s 
squares upon three difi^nt occasions, one of which was at Placenda, where he says, " Net- 
withstanding the mpmor numbert of the enemy ^ I made 1200 wfantry prwmen, and put to 
the sword the whole of hit eavalry." ' 

• Captain Kater, the Moon's Surveyor. 

t The Two Minas and the Spanish Querillas, transUlted firom Capt H. Yon Brando's 
work " On Spain." By a British Officer. . 8vo., pp.*77. Egerton. 
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Neither does our patriotic conntfyiBaa admire the Bobadil spirit of Mina, 
when speaking of Vittoria. He says — 

Above alt, the reader wiU in vain look for such particulars as might tend to confinn the 
assertion, that ** the issue of the decisive battle of Vittoria," (which all military men must 
acknowledge to have been a most brilliant result arising out of the sound dispositions of the 
Duke of WelUngton), ** would have been very doubtfiUf* if his Grace had not been supported 
by Mina and his band of Guerillas. 

It should be observed, that Mina having set aside the profits arising from 
the sale of his Memoirs, to the relief of his suffering countrymen, calls forth 
the following liberal feeling : 

The writer of these observations would have abstained from all idea of publishing the 
following extracts, had he supposed, for a moment, that they would tend to diminish, in 
any degree, the sale of General Mina's work, and thus operate as a check upon the bene- 
votent purposes which he contemplates ; \>at, as it is well known that any tUng likely to 
excite a critical investigation has invariably an oppodte tendency, by the additional interest 
and curiosity which it creates, he trusts that the purity of his motives will not be questioned. 

Our editor then proceeds to a brief sketch of the two Minas. 

Some admirers of these remarkable men (says he) have asserted, that they are descended 
from the femily of the celebrated Marquis de la Mina, who commanded Under the Prince off 
Ckmti in Italy. This is not the^ease. Xavier Mina was the son of a poor villager ; and was 
studying at tiie Semmario of Pampehma, at the time a part of Romano's corps passed through 
■that city ; an (^portunity of which he took advantage, to enrol himself secretiy in a regi- 
ment of cavalry. When this step, to which he had perhaps been led by a dislike to his 
teachers (who are said to have entertained an unfavorable opinion of his conduct and appli- 
cation), and prdbably also by his inclination for a roving life, became known at the academy, 
he was imprisoned, and finally expelled. At this period the French were masters of a part 
of Spain, and Mina wandered about Aybar, Sanguessa, Monreal, and Lumbier, among his 
firiends and relations, without any object or employment. If the information which has been 
given to me by very respectable Spaniards be correct, his course of life, at this period, was dis- 
reputable, since he was even noted &r his connexion with a band of highwaymen. It would» 
however, be unjust on my part not to mention that the accounts given upon the spot differ 
essentially from each other. 

We are fearful that the fbllowing expose is far from adding to the character 
of modern patriotism: 

We now. come to the year 1808, when the catastrophes of the Snd of May and the 19th 
of July had roused the whole of Spain from her lethargic state. At that time a commisinon 
collected the taxes in the Cinco- Villas, which were generally sent under a weak escort to 
Pampeluiia, through Sanguessa, at which place Mina happened to be staying. The sight of 
the mule laden with the money^ most probably inspired him with the thought ^ making 
himself master of this treasure. He held a consultation on the subject with some of his 
acquaintance, whose moral characters are said to have been likewise very doubtful, and then 
resolved to lay in ambush for the escort in the road between Ironzin and Sanguessa. A few 
shots sufficed to disperse an escort, consisting of only four men. The plunder, which is re- 
ported to have amounted to no more than a few thousand pesetas, was immediately divided ; 
and these eai>aUerotf as the Spanish robbers call . themselves, sought a lurking place in the 
mountains. The viceroy of Navarre, however, to satisfy the demands of the French, set a 
price upon their heads. 

Nothing was mcnre natural than that Mina should now suddenly become a great patriot. 
He. disappears all at once. from Navarre, and the history of the day transports him to the 
battalion of students, whidi was formed at Saragossa, from the seminaries of that place, as 
well as from those ofPampeluna^ Huesca, Logronno, &c., and makes him join in the defence 
of the city. WellTinfiirmed persons, however, assert, that during his absence from Navarre, 
he remained in the neighbourhood of LogronnO) and enteied hito a pretty close intercourse 
with the French. • . 

In 1809, however, when a great part of the French army quitted Spain and Portugal, 
wlien the Spanish army advanced even upon. Vittoria, and the most exaggerated reports of 
victories gained in Germany soon afterwards, increased the enthusiasm of the Spaniards, then 
Partidas were formed at Navarre, at the head of which Mina, whom the people Only distin- 
guished by the name of elestudiante (the student), suddenly appeared. According m the 
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aeoowit given by Mine of hk Mendi, lit fimook the army after mtJicli defeats at Santa Fee 
and Bdchite, to gain, if possible, a snule from fbrtftne in tiif nadre coantry. Bat even Ab 
part of his history is enveloped in obscurity, rince others assert, that they had frequently 
seen hhn during ttiat time in Navarre. He recommenced action in the wood of Ta&lla, by 
the capture of some waggons laden with moneyrand his enterprises fbfiowed each other so 
nq>id]y, that the governor of the province was irery soon under the necessity of adopting 
severe measures respecting him. 

The followiog anecdote Is highly oharacteristic of the warfare which 
Mina carried on: 

Being once pursued by several columns, he saw himself under the necessity of seeking 
refrige on a nearly isolated rock, which rises almost perpendicularly in the h^hbourhood of 
BstdhL Hia men ddended the only aixessiUe i&dt with great firmuss, and oar vMgtitn 
did not suected in estabttsfahig thmsdvet upon it, until late in Ae evening. Aa we were 
not aware of Mma's bdng present with this little oc^i, and felt confident of takkg thos 
prisoners on the following nunrning with the greatest ease, the contest was su^nded, Ifina, 
in the mean time, took advantage of the night m a most peci^tt way. At the a teq pwt 
nde of the rock, which might be from 150 to 160 feet hif^, he and his men descended by a 
rope ; so that, when we climbed up in. the morning to take the nest, the birds had fled. We 
found nothing but a piece of paper attached to a tree, which contained a still more ungradoos 
compliment than that whidi Solon» the high priest of Heliopolis, once caused to fell into tbe 
hands of the Greeks*. 



The Tohime before iit» as our readers will perceire, abewids wHh 
sations; and at page 16 we have the Mlowiiig ewrious afftiir : 

There was a rumour at that time in Navame, that the commandant of Pampehma, Cfenerd 
Dagoust, had indirectiv fevored Mina's enterprises ; and it was even asserted, Aat he sent 
very considerable supplies of money, ammunition, &c. from Fanq[>eluna under weak escorts, 
expressly that they mig^t fell into the hands of the insurgents. However this nuy be, an 
inquiry into the general's conduct was instituted, in the course of which he took poison. 

The foUowidg d^ails of Mina's maraadiBg system are highly interestuig. 

Bfina's corps amounted, for a length of time, to tboat ItOO meiu His e nt erpr is ing and 
chivalrous spirit, his youthful vivacity, his military talents, and, particularly, the good fortone 
whidi accompanied all hia undertakiUigs, had given thb increase of strength to one, who, 
the year before, was singly opposed to the whde of the armed power of Vatttte. 

His good fortune, howeifer» seemed weary of acoompanyiiw him any ferther. Ib order 
to secure the credit which he had gained by iu active enterprises, he resolved upon a bold 
stroke, — the capture of a very considerable number of waggons, which had been laden 
with treasure at Pampehma, and were on tbe eve of aetthig out for SaragoHa, appeared to 
him a certain means of estabhsUng 1^ power. Mina had made the best arrangcmenta for 
this day. His whole foree was concentrated in the wood of Tafella, whk^ he j o culaaly 
called his powder-magasine and mint. Here he waited sevenl hoiuts, ia vain, for the 
arrival of the enemy* The latter had set out, at the hour betrayed to Mma^ bat had hailed 
when fdwnt half-way to tiie wood, kit the purpose of bcbg joined bf a eohntti of FnsKh 
troopS) whkh was to come frem the moimtains: theae, hmrever, an^ed so lat% Aat tiv 
ftirther progress of the enemy was d<ilayed until the next day. In the mean tine^ Wsm^t 
spies brou^ him inteffigenee tikat the French, informed of hit anival in the wpod, wmM 
not venture to proceed to Tafefia. TUsdidnothiducehimtoTetira. HesetontintfaenlBhr, 
accompanied by only one of his confidants, to take oogntt aw ce hiafesdf of any ci miitwran Ma 
which might tekid to fevor an attaek. It was a beautifrd moon-Hgtat nq;ht, when» moonlad 
and well armed, with a mantie thrown round him, he quitted his foBowers. Litde dad he 
dunk that his fote would everlike Mm oeAf a fow hundred paces; fiDons te wood. The 
French, fearing their enemy^s decision and ctotaaut and allu msre his praaiMiiy, had, 
contrary to custom, taken the preeantkm of fiMPming a double fine of ootpo^s and patnli 
were likewise diligenily aoouring the country. Two gnu ^tunm had eten pniMl on aa Ar 
as the Wood which conceited Mine's troops. As soon as they heard the noise of hoofo, Ihey 
hastfiy rethred, and coiwtaling theoMeh^ under some trees, awaited tiie anrival of the two 
riders, who approached them carelessly and in dose conversation. They then s^whtnily 
pressed forward, and b^fofo thb SpaniardB had time to turn thefar horses ioft flighty thfey were 
attacked, ^smounted, and seeuared. Mina^ hat, which remahled upon the gtoolid, and 

^ * Chteeks you are, and always will be— *foola \ 
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enabled Ms fi)ll<mcrs to account in tome measure iar lus ditappeaianoe, was preserved by 
diem as a pvecious rfllie ;. and a hundred affecting songs and elc^es, of which he was the 
object, annotthced to the Spaniards (he loss they had suflfered. This stMCcessful event was 
made known to the inhatitantB of PampeUina and Saragossa by placards, in which Jbiehet 
was not ashamed to denominate the young hero a diief of bandittL 

Of ^1 the insui^cnt generals of Spain, and there was a great number in every province, 
ifina decidedly possossed the greatest talents. He united in himself all the virtues of a 
fioetffla dtitt, bt an eminent degree. IndefiMigahle, bimve, dismterested, reserved, shrewd, 
and, at the same time, inspired with chivalrous sentiments, he was on the way to become a 
second Viriatui. The remainder of his political life, and his unfortunate end in so glorious 
a career, afford evident prooft of his enterprising spirit However unimportant his &U may 
have appeared, I believe it was of more service to the French than a gained battle. 

Francisco Etpot, an uncle of Mina, under whom he had filled the situation of treasurer, 
master of the horse, and master of the liouaehold« succeeded to the command of the troops 
raised by his nephew ; he was originally a peasant at Irozin, not fiur firom Montreal, where 
he was living in a state of great poverty, when his nephew to(^ him under his protection. 
His local knowledge was of great service to the younger Mina, who deputed him to take 
charge of the paymcfit «nd doChuif of his troops, an empfeyment which gave him, in some 
measure, that ascendancy by which he was enabled to succeed in the contest for the situation 
of leader. By means of his cruelty towards his prisoners, he turned the war into one of 
extirpation, and thus prevented the possibility of any recondlialion with the Frendi. Who- 
ever compfied with a French requisition was shot; whoever was found with a ftquititariale 
in his possession lost either a hand or both ears ; every Afrancesado (one disposed to fovor 
the French) was hanged. In short, the guerilla war in Navarre assumed, under him, that 
sanguinary character which reduced the once high-mountaineers to a level with savisges. 

The following extraordioary narrative, if not questionedy will be read 
with regTQi by tbe entbuAiastic admirers of Mina : 

The eammander of has eavahry, a certain Pesaduo, had fallen into the hands of a patrol, 
and was hanged by order of the General-in-Chief. He had formerly been a smuggler, and 
had been CDi^fnmied to dealh many years previously, but, by escaping firom prison, he 
alfo escaped firom punishment The events of the time had subsequently made a great 
patiiot of him, and his country, in r«tnm for his bravery, had i^ipointed him to the rank 
of a m^r of cavalry. The trilMmal at Exea de los Caballeros, which had condemned him, 
received orders to have bun hang^ in pwtsence of a strong detachment ; this sentence was 
executed, although the rope broke three times, a drcumstance which, according to the 
Spanish laws, entitled him to a pardon. The officer who presided at the execution remained 
wiA sixty foot soldiers and twenty-five mounted gent formes, fomdng the garrison of the 
I^ace, in a convent which had been fitted up for SAs purpose. Hither came Mina, thirsting 
for vei^geance. . His summons to surrender was, as might be expected, disregarded by the 
6S6ter {#hoBe name I am sorry I eannet now recollect), and several attacks were most 
courageously repelled. Towanis evaaing, Ifina put a stop to the firing. The officer in the 
oonvenC, who was aware that, if taken, the ntst day would bring Idm mioondithmlly to 
the place of. the hanged Ptiadufi» luoceedfld in tftcling hb escape, in a manner whicH 
brot^jht «s much honor upon Inm an it did disgaaoe upon his enemy* Under coyer of a 
veiy heavy fi«e» he caused an opening to bo made in a waU which fiiccd die plain. -His 
infiuitry marched through first, and succeeded in surprising and taking prisoners a post of 
six men, and in retieatiBg, undisturbed, through the desert of Casti^on de Val de Jasa to' 
San^ga^sfu The cavalry soon foUowed the infiuitry upon the road to Zuera, where they 
surprised a 4etachaient of twenty dragoons whom they routed, and arrived without any loss 
at Saragossa. Although the fiivorable situation of the convent greatly fociStated die exe- 
cution of this aif&ir, it, nevertheless, cast a reproach upon Mnna's military tiLlents, and 
many successftd enterprises were required| to remove the evil impression It had made upon 
his (uHowers. 

Oar translator then proceeds in a retrospective review of Mina's expldts, 
in which be esLposes numerous misrepresentations and exaggerations His 
Yolame is full of bold charges, wbicb, for tbe character of patnotism, we hope 
will be answered to the satisfEietion of the political world. Tbe Memours 
are followed by a history of tbe Guerillas, from which we baye only room 
lor a brief extract. 

Mtrntmu' d» Pmdt, in the prefikoe to his Meimwns HiAoriquu mr la BMoluiim d'E^pagnt, 
expresses a wish that the history of the Guerillas, both with regard to the time and circum- 
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stances of their origin, and to their numbers, chiefs, and military rea ou rees, as weB as to 
their influence upon the liberation of Spain, should become the olqect of peculiar enqairy. 
The J^b£ seems by this to hint at something,, which, dirougfa ignorance of drcurngtanees, 
is pretty generally believed ; namely, that had it not been for the guerillas, Spain would 
have been subdued by the French. Although the author of these pages is well aware of 
the influence which, through the successful progress of the English army, and the poweribl 
support of the British government, they have had upon the general issue of events, still he 
thinks himself justified in agreeing with Colonel Jones, that tiie guerillas, left to diemsehcs, 
would have very soon " dwindled into bandittL" As individuals, their exertions were laud- 
able, and certainly spoke in &vor of the firmness of a part of the nation ; but they had too 
little weight to produce great results, or even to affinrd well informed men the l^ast hope of 
seeing Spain liberated through their means. 



FITZALLEYNE OF BERKELEY, aWtr COLONEL BERKELEY*. 

This work is, ia every sense, caloalated to try the patience of all parties 
concerned in it—heroines and heroes, author, proprietor, and reader, add for 
anght we know the printer himself, or we may say the very devil himself; 
and our task, of reviewing it resembles the misery of witnessing a damned 
farce at a certain Theatre Royal. Most of oar readers have probably seen 
** The English Spy,'' an elegant periodical, illustrated by the humorous pen- 
cil of Cruikshank, and abounding in playful mimicry and good-natured 
sallies of wit and satire ; in the present work, however, there is a feebleness 
and trifling which would not induce us to suppose it was by t^e same author; 
and notwithstanding his assurance that '' it may serve as a lesson for those 
who stand in need of it,'' we doubt whether '* it will at all events pass away 
a dull hour." 

The public need not be informed, that Fitzalleyne of Berkeley is a moe 
sketch of the extraordinary career of a certain fascinating actress ; tiiat 
Fitzalleyne personifies Colonel Berkeley ; Maria, Miss Foote ; and Joseph 
will be easily recognized in a certain gentleman of no great attainments, 
and known in high life as the Silver Ball. The events here DInstrated 
have so recently passed before the world, that to recapitulate them would be 
tedious to all parties ; but the subdivision of the work into chapters under 
the following titles, evinces some ingenuity and tact on the part of the 
author. 

The Comedy of Errors ; 4he Inconstant; a Bold Stroke for a Wife ; Evoy 
One has bis Fault ; Lovers' Vows ; Know your own Mind ; . Who's the Ihqpe ! 
Measure for Measure ; and the Rivals ; are the double entendre heads of 
the succeeding chapters in the first volume : — and All for Love; the Confe- 
deracy ; a Chapter of Accidents; She Stoops to Conquer; the Devil to Pay; 
the Provoked Husband ; Raising the Wind ; the School for Scandal; AChire 
for the Heart Ache; ajid Love, Law, and Physic ; make up the second. Ov 
readers may anticipate the substance of the second volume, in which person- 
alities are certainly carried too far, and the narrative stri^rs out of keefmig, 
especially when we are told that Maria re-appeared in the Belle's Stratagem 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and that when overpowered by the applause of 
the audience, she leaned on the bosom of Mrs. Gibbs. The work is wound 
up with a '' Contrast between the old English gentleman and a modem 
dandy;" in which there may be observed many smart touches of just satire, 
and some knowledge of life. 

With all its imperfections, its dulness^ and flippancy, l^tsalleyne of 
Berkeley will probably be in great request at the libraries, especially when 
we consider bow vitiated is the taste, and how insatiate is the curiosity, <tf 



' • FhzaHeyne of Berkeley, a Romance of the present Times, by Bernard Bladkmantle, 
author of " The English Spy." 2 vols, small 8vo., ISs. Sherwood and Co. 
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^e puMM for dindosurei wbieh often involve points of great delicacy. This 
mitW, however, continue while the amonrs of actors and actresses, the fuusc- ' 
/MM of green rooms, and the jealousies and heart-burnings of rouged rivals, 
arc allowed to monopolize- the attention of gentlemen about town, and ladies 
in their boudoirs. There -is an finchasteness in such matters which is 
calculated to bring the stage into disrepute, and to render it more like the 
shambles of vice than the school of virtue ; while the aberrations of its pro- 
fessors will become proverbial, and at length draw upon them the universal 
oblpquj of the better ranks of society. 



TREMAINE^ OR THE MAN OP REFINEMENT*. 

There are two species of novel writing; that which for a moment delights 
the imagination vi^ith its airy nothings, and then leaves it depressed and 
nauseated; and that which interests the understanding, and, at the same 
time, improves the heart by religious and moral precept, in home trutiis. 
Tremaine belongs to the latter class of novels, and altogether exhibits ease 
and grace, and other attributes of a masterly hand. The hero (Tremaine) 
is a man of fortune, family, and fashion, of an irritable and fastidious tem- 
perament : disgusted with the folHes of the world, he retires an Epicurean, 
and almost infidel, a mostpnhappy and discontented hypochondriac, into tho 
country. 

Oar readers will not expect extracts from a connected narrative, which 
turns on the reformation of Tremaine by the clergyman of the parish and 
his lovely daughter. We well know the zeal and interest which a true 
Christian pastor feels in iinch a task, and this from an instance within our 
personal observation and acquaintance. In the course of the narrative the 
reader is introduced to a multiplicity of scenes and characters, which exhibit 
life in all its multicoloured varieties. The philosophy of retirement, the 
only philosophy which wealth can purchase, is, however, the ruling topic, 
and-such scenes of rural beauty as those described by our author, are well 
calculated to aid its study, it is here, when drawn from the hum of busy 
Kfe, tha^ religion introduces herself in the fairest form, without the cant and 
craft of the world, as the remedy for real and imaginary g^ef ; and as the 
balm for the man of refinement, whose feelings have been blunted by the 
baseness of mankind. These lively contrasts, while they draw aside the 
contemplatist, inducethe cultivation and 'exercise of the Christian virtues, 
and alt^ a few yeaisof probation, he frequently retams regenerate to active 
life, and is thus reconciled to the weaknesses^ and protected from the firtore 
iiyuries, of his fellow men. 



THE LEGEND OF GENENIEVEt. 

The author of this extremely interesting volume is well known as the Poet 
Laureate of Blacxwood's Magazine, in which we believe many of the poems 
here collected have appeared. The muse of Delta never fails of reminding 
us of some flowery mead, with a soft and quiet stream meandering throughout 
it: his principal charms arise from his delicacy of sentiment, the simple 
unforoed style of expression, and the chasteness of his imagery. If there 
is nothing to elevate, there is nothing to disturb ; Ids muse is like the stream 
we have compared it to, fluent, but yet unruffled. He is undoubtedly pos- 
Jiessed of great sensibility, a feeling almost inseparable from the mind of 



• Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement. 3 vols, post 8vo. Colburn. 
t The Legend of Genenieve, with other Tales and Poems, by Delta (of Blackwood's 
Magaiine). Blackwood, 1826. . 
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the poet; and wliat may render Ids votome still more worthy the atteolioii 
of our readers, is an anpretending spirit of morality, which is ^Hseendble m 
every page. There is a grace and a tenderness in the stanxas, which we 
most transmit to oar pages. 

tTANZAI on AN IHFAIIT. 

Evtn now, begirt with itfter helplesaneas, 
'Tis hard to tUnk, as on thy form I gase, 
(Experience mahea in« rnvrel not the leaa) 
That thou to hosy man shalt rise, and raise 
TbyseU^ mayhap, a nation's pride, and praise ; 
"Us hard to let the truth my mind employ, 
That he, who kept the woriid in wild amase. 
That Casar hi t^ cradle lay-«a hey, 
Soothed by a nurse's kiss, ddighted with a toy ! 

That once the mighty Newton was fike the6 ; 
The awful Btilton, who on Heaven did look, 
Listening the councils of £temity ; 
And matchless Shakespeare, who, undannted, took 
From Nature's shrinking hand hit secret book. 
And page by page the wondrous tome explored ; 
The fetfleSB Sidney; the adventurous Cook; ' 

Howard, who mercy for mankind iropjored i 
And France's despot chief^ whose heiurt lay in his sword j" 

The "Lbgend of Gbnenieve,'' the principal poem in the volonie, is 
related with great sweetness, and possesses considerable interest: the fol- 
lowing graceful description i$ of 

THE BBKOINB. 



Her cheek the rosebud bathed in dew 
Resembled ; from her eyes of blue 
Shone out the seraph's depth of hue ; 
And for her form, so heavenly fiur. 
As in her loveliness she shone, 
Bewitching all that gazed thei«OB, 
Not Helen could cmnpare I 
Nor e'er was gase op qre^ture bent 
So artte8S9 or more innocent. 



Oh ! who could paint young Oenenieve, 

The aged Baron's only child ! 
Upon that countenance, believe, 

Or if die sighed, or if she hnikd, 
Unspeaking eloquence reposed, 
Like dew on flowers by evening closed ; 
Shaded by bright, soft, auburn hairy 
Her brow serene, and high, and fair, 
Outvied, in its pure arch of white, 
The moonshine snows of winter night ; 

The ballad of '< Sir Harold," reminds ns of Sir Walter Soott, whose 
style we should jndge Delta has stndied very closely. ^ 

We should be surprised if in a Tolume bearing the impress of Sootla^, 
we did not meet with a tribute to the memory of her unfortunate queen ; 
nor are we disappointed ; our author has further increased the good opinlpn 
we already possess of him, by the affecting effusion entitled ^'Mary's Mount,'' 
for which, on account of our narrow limits^ we must refer our readers to the 
yolume itself. 



THB PICTURE QALLBRY EXPLORED^. 

The publishers of this little volume have long been celebrated for the publi- 
cation of juvenile works, and their fame is not a little enhaneed by the 
known fact, that the character and tendency of their worics are unexcep- 
tionable. The "Picture Gallery explored/' will add to this qnmber. 
It consists of a series of engravings of interesting national events inJBnglish 
history, which are illustrated and explained in flunily dialogues. TWd anec- 
dotes and biographical sketches interspersed throughout this vohime, raider 
it at once an useful imd elegant present for children ; and we reootfoonend it 
to the notice of parents and guardians for the approaching holidays. 

* The Picture Gallery explored; or, an Account of. various Ancient Customs and 
Manners. Darton and Harvey. 
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RAMESES: AN EGYPTIAN TALE.* 

Wr have beheld, of late years, with sincere pleasure, the improved taste of the novel- 
reading public. We rejoice that the members of that community liave no longer a 
religious abhorrence of the new system of novel writing. There was a time when 
the parties of whom we are speaking, estimated the merits of a tale by the number 
of spectres which figured in it ; and unless there was an abundant supply of these^ 
and knights in armour, bleeding nuns, trap-doors, sliding-pannels, ana subterranean 
passages, the book was for ever banished from the presence of the novel reader. We 
shall not inquire into the origin of this taste, which might be traced back to the ig- 
norance, supejrstition, and bsu'barism of the days when the monks, in the plenitude 
of their power, held so powerful an influence over the minds of the people. It is, 
however, rather singular that such feelings should have been cherished for so long 
a period after the world had freed itself from the trammels in which it had been en- 
iriaved. We may, perhaps, in a great measure, attribute the circumstance to the dis- 
reputable practice of those writers who chose rather to follow the public taste than 
to lead it; a class which will always be sufliciently numerous to keep alive the worst 
and most dangerous feelings. At length, however, a new system is established ; 
and we may confidently hope that our novels will no longer be considered the most 
despicable branch of our literature. To the author of Waverley we are mainly m- 
debted for this reformation. He has shewn that the real may be blended with the 
imagmary, without destroying the identity of either ; and that the exditement pro-^ 
duced by the latter, may, Judiciously, be tempered with the usefulness of the former. 
Following his example. Gait, Grattan, and others, have done much towards advan- 
cing this species of writing ; and we may, we think, safely pronounce that a novel 
has npw very little chance of success, unless it has emboaied in it either a series of 
historical facts, or the customs of a particular age, the habits and manners of a 
people, or some other useful information. 

Upon this principle we may argue, that the tale which is adapted to convey to 
the reader the greatest portion of knowledge, is the most likely to meet with the 
greatest share of attention. But, although we have a right to use such an argument, 
we intend to do no such thing. We have none of the logic and wisdom of the 
man, who, having tasted an apple-pie with a few (juinces in it, argued, that apple- 
' pies would be stm more improved, if they were entirely made of quinces. There is 
a possibility of making a work, which is designed for amusement, too erudite ; -and 
this is the very sin with which we have to cliarge the intelligent author of the vo- 
lumes before us. We have begun with finding tault, because we have only one fault 
to find ; although, upon reconsideration, it would perhaps have been better if we had 
withheld the accusation until the conclusion of our remarks ; tliat our article might 
thus have resembled the bee, and have protected its sweets by means of its sting 

Rameses, as ^ tale, is exceedingly interesting : its characters partake of the spirit 
which presides over the seat of their actions ; mey are as much Egyptian as the Nile 
and the pyramids — to have made them otherwise than they are, would at once have 
destroyed that identity, which is now so well kept up, of time, place, and person. 
The incidents, which are founded upon the invasion of Egypt by the Palli, are re- 
markably striking, and are well adapted to the developement of the particular feel- 
ings, rites, and superstitioiis of the ancient Egyptians. This, together with an ac- 
count of the colossal wonders of the country, appears to be the author^s chief aim ; 
and that he has succeeded no one will doubt, who is acquainted with the history of 
the people and objects described. That he may sometimes have erred in his details, 
we will not attempt to deny ; neither will we that he is sometimes a litde mystified r 
but this is the less to be wondered at, seeing that, on many of his points, there ex- 
ists, and ever will exist, a variety of conflicting opinions. He is, however, evidently 
wdl skflled in Egyptian history ; and to the student who is desirous of obtainmg a 
great deal of information on the subject, with no great deal of trouble, we do not 
know a better book to recommend to him than Rsuneses. 

* RamesM : la Egyptian Tale, with historical Notes of the Era of the Pharao|ts. 3 voU. 

London : G. B. Whittaker. ^^^^^ by GoOQIc 
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The notes to the woifc exhibit considerable research^ snd brings, within a small 
compass, the collected fkcts and deductions of centuries. We trust that if, in addi- 
tion to this statement, we express our regret that the author has not drawn more 
largely upon modem discoveries and modem writers—the remark will not be mis- 
construed into a declaration of censure. The labours of Clarke, Burckhardt, Salt, 
and other inquiring travellers, have effected much towards the unravelment of the 
perplexities in which the historv of the ancient Egyptians is involved; and of these 
we should have been glad had the writer taken greater notice. We would mention, 
in naiticular, the great Androsphitix uncovered by Cavidia, which has been so much, 
ana so deservedly, admired, not only as a monument of antiquity, but for its merits 
as a specimen or sculpture. This, and the Jupiter Ammon dug up by Belzoni, or, 
rather, we should say, by Mrs. Belzoni, during her "husband's absence in Nubia, to- 
gether with the many other recenfly discover;S relics of distant ages, mmt consider- 
able attention. They are connecting links in the history of remote periods, and 
serve as monutnents of man*s superiority even in the most distant times. 

Whatever relates to ^Egypt will always excite a powerful interest — the earliest 
traces of civilized man are to be found there : it is ihere we iWhold the ^awnin^ of 
that invincible spirit, which, for thousands of years» has given warmth jmd anima- 
tion to the worla. On this account it is that we have iread fcmeses with so much 
pleasure ; it has served to brush up our school-boy recollections — and we have fdt 
anew the delight arising from the contemplation of those splendiA realities and sub- 
lime mysteries, the descriptions of which are so intimately connected with our 
earliest and most lasting impressions. The massy temple, the colossal statue, and 
the excavated mduntain, are, at the present moment, as much thfe source of wonder 
to us, as they were in the days pf our uhnpeiied reflection. Ih speaking of these 
temples and excavations, it may be as well to remark the strong evidaice which they 
form 6f the Hindoos and Egyptians having been originally one people. These un- 
rivisdled monuments of human energy are only to be found in India and Egypt ; and 
even the internal sculptural embellishments are so much alike in both countries, that 
it is almost impossible to deny their identity. It is a wdl-known fact, that the Se* 
poys, in their march to. join the artny under Lord Hutchinson, supposed they had 
aiscovered their own temples in the ruins of Dendera, and practised their devotions 
in. them with the sattie' ceremonies used in tiieir own country. - , 

With respect i;6 the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians, it is very doubtful whether 
or not it was of that extent which some'writers have represented. We cannot but 
believe that their sages would suifer very much in. comparison with some of ovk 
inodem philosophers. Not that we deny to them a very extraordinary share of in- 
formation, considering the period in which they lived. Their iacute Knowledge of 
eeometry, and their acquaintance with certain parts of astronomy, cannot possibly 
be doubted. The zodiac of Esh^.'is supposed to boast an antiquity of upwards w 
5000 y^fs^ and Hamilton, we believe, who is rather punctilious in dates, aUows it 
to be n^ly 4000. Thales, 600 years before Christ, calculated eclipses by the 
ineans of the learning he had acquired from the Egyptians j and if we consider the 
circumstance of the pyramids having their four sid^ to correspond with the cardinal 
points of the compass, we shwl be still more surprised at the antiquity of their in- 
formation on points of science. But their knowledge was more, perhaps, the result 
of happy combinations and of diligent comparison, than of superiority of intdlect ; 
for, as the author of Ramfises justly observes — 

'* Building nothing upon tonj^ctur^, it is evidtot Ikith from HeroddCus, Diodoras, aad 

a writer dn their toscbiku, thsttteytioticed with the moBt serrovdous mnuteaeHB, in 
El reourds, every a|)pearsnoe of natlire : all wab nbted down and oMi^iMt ; and "by % 
diligent and watehfuf ibvestigatton fbr*centttriefl» of all the heavens, the dc^mebti, faridi; 
Uait/and aniwatwd natoM and her vegetable tribesAfforded, they wamMd^agBf^tr m pio- 
digious variety of data, whereon they reared the superatructmi^ «f tbor ienple of hnem* 

It maiy also be remarked, that their information extended very littl6 beyond the 
mere elementary branches of science — ^they had no Newtons, Barlows, and Hum- 
phry DaVies. 

We are sorry that we cannot give an outline of the tale 5 which^as weha^-l*. 
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fom Vtat)^ i» of vttry oonsiderablft intawt Wewouldalio, if oiir limili had per* 
mitted us to do 8o» wfllingly have transcribed a ^ specimens of the author's forci- 
ble style. He is exceedingly ham>y in his descriptions, and clear in his narrative-^ 
he neither overpowers with his unagmation» nor chills with the frigidity of his 
details. He is not too mhch of a poet to philosophize-^nor so much of a philo- 
sopher as to scorn the aid of his fancy. On me whole, we pronounce these volumes 
t)ie happiest attempt in our language, at uniting the facts of history with the splen- 
did fictions of romance ; and we h^ve little doiwt tliat they will ensure for their ac- 
complished author the success which he so richly merits. 



TALES OF ARDENNES • 

SiwcB the first appearance pf the Sketdh Book, by Washington Irving, tales t>f the 
ina^nation, or steiukr Ikcts gamished with fiction, have multiplied so fost as to 
overpower our critical indastry. Whether an abandance of this species of reading H 
calculated to benefit mankind by improving^ the public taste, it is difficult to My, 
•Inee it p o ss w i o s a sort of negative interest. We all recollect the mortification of 
the man who, having jast read Robinson Crusoe, was told it was a fictitious narrative. 
This M applicable to the above class of works : we would that they should be facts ; 
and the nicety wkh which they are finished often deludes us, and thus tends to 
defureciate the popularity of works of a more usefhl character. 

Tales of Ardennes are evidently the productions of a man of genius, and a warm 
admirer of Stetne, to whose spirit Aey are dedicated ; but the title is a misnomer, or 
at least equivocal, since they were merely written at Ardetmes, and, with a single 
exception, have no farther relation to that enchanting district ^^e wort^ has been 
some tisse aanounoed, and its title had induced us to expeet a series of jmstoral re* 
mances and sketches from the life, which are by no means rare in Les Ardennes, 
and 8««h a work would have been of fhscinating interest. At the same time, the 
opinions incoloated in this little volume are frequently of an extraordinary cfaa- 
racter, and w^ doubt not in this age of horror they will be perused with much 
canMstneea by a certain class of readers. As a specimen we quote the Legend of 
Benshard, of Raaatadt, which will be read with enthusiasm even by the warmest 
admirers of Cowper, in hb most splenetic musing^. 

* T1|B legend of B^mhivd oontalas no story. Whatever m^ have been the events of his 
life before he settle^ m Rvnstadt, there it Wat ahnost devoid of inciinit. Those, there- 
fore, tor wheiqi variety alone has channs, may pass it over. Those, also ^if indeed thera 
hp aoy)f whose aentiments respond to chat Ime of' the poet, where, speakmg of suicidas, 
bes»y«, 

^ The common damn'd shwi their society," 

need not waste their time in perusing this memoir* T^^ywill find not))n^: in it to fortify 
their opinions, and it would be a pity to shake tl^e^* f^ijh ; but if there be sciiue wbp ]thii4( 
wjith another, and a greater, that 

" The hand that smote its kindred heart fidght yet 
Be prone to deeds of merey ;" 

if there be any who judge not, lest they t^emsehres be judged, ^nd whf^ would say of 4|S 
suicide, 

" He who thy being gave shall judge of th^ a|one,*^ 

let dienr read tiie opimoas and death of Bemhard. 

< Ban^aid was somewhat singular in his haMts and opinions. He had no fixed hours, 
either for refi-eshmcfat or lepose. He used to say, " The beasts sleep in the night, 6ecac^ 
then it is dark ; but man's intellect has found a substitute for the lieht of day. God did not 
cieate da rk n e ss that men might sleep, but that the sun should enlighten all in their turn ; 
b«c man having triumphed over the diO&cuIty, tiiere is no reason why he should sleep at one 
hoar rathf^r thfm at another, since aH of them may be made equ^y subservient to die pur- 
poses of mstruction and enjoyment." - ^ 

* B«rnhard's studies wiese obieiy metaphysics and theolpgy. M^physics, that wi^ ocean 

•' r ' " ■ ' '' - ■ ' " ■ - * ■' ' r-Trrr — >— - ' ■ ' ■ " ' ' -- ' ■ ■■" ■ . ■ ■ . ' ■■ ;! ' . ■ ..,.liU i' ■ 

* Tales of Ardennes. By Dafiwnt Conway, smalt 8vo. London : O^. fi. Whittaker. 
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of rockf and qiiidoanidfl, he used to say, he studied more from a sort of pleamre he fdt in 
being lost in its darkness and (irofundity, than from any idea of profit to others, or instmc- 
tioo to himself. *' All adventurers/' says he, " are lost in it, because there is no beaoM 
to guide them. Sometimes, indeed, a light-house is erected, and £ar a day or two a feeble 
lay is thrown across its darkness ; but it is too feeble to lead the navigator through the 
slioals which it illumines. The only guides are former wrecks ; but^thej speedily sink £ram 
view, and the next adventurer passes over them." In theology, the opmions of Berahard 
were strictly orthodox. He believed Christianity to be a divine revelation ; and his religion 
was the religion of the heart, as well as of the understandings He seemed attached to no 
sect, though probably he had his preference. Wherever there were sincere worshippeis, 
Bemhard could mingle his prayers with theirs. 

' It was on the evening of the 31st of December that I received a note from Bemhard, 
saying that he wished to see me. I immediately went to him, and found him sealing a let- 
ter. ** Sit down," said he, ** Ludovick ; I have something important to tell you : yoa most 
promise that you will not interrupt me." I gave him my word that I would not, and he 
then spoke nearly in the following words. " It is now six years," said he, ** since I came 
toRimstadt: I came a stranger, but I have lived amoqgfrumds and brethren: Ihsvefoowl 
a kindness, and an interest, which, were it possible to forget the past, would have naead 
happiness around me ; but Uie mind of man is leagued with the past. In the days, Lodo- 
vidc, when you knew me not, I had my enjoyments ; they were the enjoyments of menddnp 
and affection. There have lived some, to whom the presence of Bemhard brought joy ; 
one, who in the decline of years was called to the inheritance of the just ; and there yet 
live those, whose hearts beat quicker at the name of Bemhard, — one, a dear and a holy one, 
who forgets not in the morning and evening prayer to supplicate the blessing of God iv 
Bemhard. The dead, Ludovick, I shall not see in this world, and the tiving will soon be 
with the dead. Do not think me ungrateful; bnt the affection I meet ¥dth hen 
but recalls that which is past ; and when among you my ear meets the sound of sympatl^, 
and when I graq) the extended hand of friendship, I feel the pressure of hands, some in the 
grave, and some yet warm, which have often welcomed my return, and told the pain of se- 
paration. The past haunts me for ever : days, hours, moments of past existence, aie as 
green in my memoiy, ^d speak as powerfully to my heart, as if the intervening time weie 
annihilated. Ludovick, I am going to join me dead, and await the Hving. Nay, do notii- 
terrapt me ; my resolution is fused : you know, Ludovick, that I am no sceptic ; hot my de- 
temunation is not inconsistent ^th my creed. We are bound to follow revelation in all that 
it condescends to instruct us upon. Being once convinced of its divinity, this is troe pfai- 
losephy : but failing revelation, we are entitled to exercise that reason which has been given 
to us ; revelation is silent upon the poiut. Suicide is condemned neither by commandmeat, 
advice, nor parable. The only example we have in the sacred writings is that of Judas, 
who ' went out amd hanged himtel/,* Had this been a parable, it might have been ia- 
tended as a lesson, to shew that none but wicked men destroy themselves ; but being rs- 
lated »B an historical fact, it carries with it no authority. Revelation, then, being silent, I 
exercise my reason. I perceive' that nature has given to eveiy one a principle of sdf-pn- 
servation, which is the love of livmg, and which is usually the most poweHiil with whick 
man is endowed. Men's actions must ever be determined by the comparative strength of 
the principles which in^ence them ; and when the love of life is overbalanced, what is diert 
then to bind him to it ? A soldier who volunteers on a forlorn hope loves glory more thai 
li£e, because he risks the one and ensures the other, and he is honoured for his choice. H« 
who defends his creed at the stake sacrifices his life to his faith or his obstinacy. In botk 
of these cases, the principle of self-preservation is overbalanced by other principles ; and 
with those men who stand back from a forlorn hope, or renounce tlieir creed, the love of 
life is stronger than any thing which is opposed to it. Women have often preferred death to 
the loss of honour.; and in every one of ^he instances cited, the contempt oC life has^ been 
esteemed a virtue, rather than a crime. There is no general rule, therefore, by fdnch 
man is oblip;ed in all cases to prefer Ufe. With jthe saint, the soldier, or the Luoretia,^ 
with the virtuous or the vicious, the choice must evjer depend upon the comparative stre^jth 
' ot the principles with which they are endowed. Mai^ wicked men, indeed, have commit- 
ted suicide ; but it was the crimes which le^ to it that have thrown odium npon the deed 
which terminated them : but, whatever may be the cause which infhiences the suicide, the 
srincii|le of self-preservation is overbalanced or extinguished* ere the act be committed. 
Ludovick, I have nothing more to say : take this paper — it settles .one half of my fattnoe 
npon the poor M Kanstadt ; the other half goeis to my relations : send these letters to^ 
penons to whom they are addressed. Remember me to your mother and sister, and teO 
them that Berahard in his last hours had not forgotten their kindness. I have a litllB 
^^eakness^ Ludovick, which you must promise to indulge me in ; I dislike the idea of mj 
bpdjr.rvtliagin.^ earth. IM jt be consumed^ and deposit the ashes, ^^oara not wSmm. 
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And ntm, Ladovick, farewelL" Bemhud ceaaed : need I ny that all that fricndriiip ooold 
do I did to dinuade him from his parpoee. I knelt to him : I prayed ; I wept. Bern- 
hard wept too : but hit xetolotion was fixed. I even reasoned with hun, and tried to shew 
that he was deluding himself; but he only shook his head. 

' The first of January that year was a sad one to the inhabitants of Ranstadt. Many 
were the tears shed as the ashes of Bemhard were carried to The graye ; and many an 
evening that winter was gloomily spent among circles he once enlivened. The poor wept 
his memory : they were told he had provided for them, but they wept the more. It was 
his face they loved to see. Poor Bemhard !' 

The tray els of Heidlebnrg we think we recollect to haye seen in a German dressy 
but they teem with interest and are virorthy of translation. 

In conclusion, we have reason to commend Mr. Conway^s volume to the notice of 
the public, as possessing the deepest interest, and many exquisite touches of pathos 
and fine feeling ; and, as we have before said, they exhibit the strongest evidence of 
highly.wrought genius and original conceptions. 



MR. PERaVAL'S HISTORY OF ITALY.* 

This work commences with the fall of the western empire, and the eleyation of the 
Scythian Odoacer, A. D. 476, and terminates with the final overthrow of the republic 
of Venice, in 1789, on the first irruption of a French army already revolutionized. 
Mr. Percival obseryes in his preface, that <<our lahguas^e. has hitherto offered no 
succinct and comprehensive narrative of the prominent vicissitudes in the long 
tragedy of Italy.** He then proceeds to state, that the present work will in some 
measure fill a yoid in our historical literature. Mr. Hallam (he obseryes, too), in 
his view of the state of Europe in the middle ages, has devoted but a single chapter, 
valuable as it is, to the condition of Italy, and at that period oifily; while the sixteen 
volumes of Mr. Sismondi^s History of the Italian Republics comprise a period that 
can scarcely be said to commence earlier than the 11th, or to terminate later than the 
16th century. 

Mr. Percival has, therefore, produced what may be called the modern History of 
Italy, from the overthrow of the Roman empire in the west, to the French revolution, 
and in this task he has acquitted himself with g^eat credit, and thereby rendered an 
important acquisition to historical literature. ' 



MR. HARDING*S STENOGRAPHY.f 
To expatiate on the utility of stenography in the present day, is altogether unneces- 
sary. How many yaluable documents, by means of this art, have been preserved ! 
The statesman, the divine, the lawyer, and, we may add, the public in general, have 
all partook of its advantages, and can bear testimony to its merits. While to the 
reporters of public debates, and lectures, and sermons, it is of essential importance, 
it IB likewise adapted to afford assistance to persons of every rank and stationr-4o 
the man of business as well as to the man of science, for the purpose of priyate con- 
yenience as well as of general information. On a careful perusal of the pages of this 
system of stenog^raphy, we can pronounce Mr. Harding^s publication to be the most 
concise and useful book on the subject that has come before us. The work is neatly 
executed, and the price extremely moderate. 



TALES OF THE 0*HARA FAMILY.J 

Irish literature, or illustrations of Irish life and character, is eyery day rising in 
public estimation, and the press teems with proofs of this assertion, from the shilling 
pamphlet, to the splendidly embellished quarto. The aboye is a collection of three 
interesting tales, by three brothers, Mr. Abel O'Hara, Mr. Richard O'Hara, and Mr. 
Barnes O'Hara, or trinity in unity— by Mr. Banim, author of the Celts' Pdradise,&c. 

• The History of Italy. By George Perdval, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London : Whittaker. 
t Universal Stenography : or, new, easy, and practical system of Short-h^d Writing. 
By William Hardine. 13mo. London : Knight and Lacey. 
* } Tales of the O'nara Family. 3 vds. smul 8vo. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 
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]|B LIST BAYS or ffAVOLBON. 

They ekhibit the MUmetn of Irish 9001617, at Ibo clos4 of tfto teal ceatary, pttriioaterly 
of the peasantry, their local superstitions, and the sceaery of the oountryt which^ 
notwithstanding some few ineleg;ancies of description, are sketched with pictures^ 
fidelity. 

We reg^ that oar limits will not allow ns to make extracts, especially aa theM 
▼olames resemble a collection of cabinet pictnres of Irish Hfe^ drawn 4iy a masterly 
hand, in which Tariety and shades of colouring ure exhanstless. The relation which 
they bear to tiie superstitions traditions of Ireland, would be sufficient to render theai 
intensely interesting, while thecharacterestic details with which they ahonnd, render 
thm at once the most popular series of narratives which have lately been aoit forth 
to the world. 



DR. ANTOMMARCHrS LAST DAYS OF NAPOLEON,^ 

Of all the works which hsTe appeared on what may be termed th^ private life of Napo- 
leon,(that of Dr. Antommarchi is unquestionably the most interesting. In the ill-starred 
career of this great man his posterity will ever read a fine lesson on the vanity of 
human ambition ; but the circumstances of the last moments of his existence, a period 
when the sand of life was Just run out, are calculated t6 produce emotions which 
must find tb^ way into every benevolent heart. 

The Doctor's converSAtions atid anecdotare itith the Emperor, ot6a|»y a ooa- 
siderable portion of these volumes, and aboand with highly- Wrought portraits of the 
greatest men of the age. But who can refinain from sympathfedng with the patients 
of the foUowing scene ? 

** The dock struck half-pSst five, and Napoleon was still delirious, speaking whh diffi- 
culty, and utterinz words oroken and inarticulate : amongst others, we heard the wcrdf, 
' Head., ••army,' snd these were the last he pronounced: for they had no sooner passed 
his lips, than he lost the power of speech. Violent pains in the abdomen — last stage of 
dyspncui^— body cold and ccmvulsed, covered with chonmy perspiration — trismus (coqtuI- 
^ve closiog of the jaw). The pulsations were scarcely felt in the carotid knd azilhiy 
arteries. I thought the vital spark had fled ; but by denees the pulse ralli^^ the oppteB- 
non decreased, deq> sighs escaped from his breast. Napotleon Was still aHve. "* • * 

"Tea A. M. — Pulse annihilated. I was following with anxiety its beatings, €ndea- 
vouring to ascertain whether the vital principle was extinct, ^hen I saw Noveitaz enta 
the room, pale, his hair in disorder, and in the utmost agitation. The' poor fc^w, wetk- 
ened by forty-eight days' sufTerings of aa acute hepatitis, accompanied by svnocha (infiaai- 
matory fever), was scarcely beginning to be convalescent ; but having heard of the danger- 
ous state in which the Emperor was, he had caused himself to be brought down, and en- 
tered the apartment bathed m tears, to see once more a mastor whom he bad s^i^ved so tatty 
^ears. I endeavoured to orevail upon him to Withdraw, but his emotion increased as 1 
spoke to him : he fancikl uiat the Emperor was threatened, and was calling him to his" as- 
sistance, and he Would not leave him, but ^'Oold fight and die ht hhn. He was ^te lights 
headed : I flattered his zeal, sacceeded in calming him, and retnmed to the paciebt. 

'' Eleven a. h. — Borborygini— -swelHng and tension of the abddmen— icy* ccMntm <t 
the lower extremities, and, in a -short time, of die whole body— ^ fixed^— Ups dosed 
and contracted — dolent agitation of the nostrils — most complete adynamia ^we aan ees) — 
pulfe extremely Weak and intermittent, varying from one httndi^d and two, to one hvmdM 
and ei|(fat, one hundred and ten, and one hundred and twelvd pidsations ^por nmrato— 
breathing slow, intermittent and stertorous — spanEnodis cooitractian of the epigastiic r^;ioa 
of the stomach— deep sighs — piteous moans— convulsive movements, which ended ^ a 
loud and dismal shriek. I placed a blister on the chest, and one on each thigh ; mpfibtd 
two large sinapisms on the edies of the feet, and fdmentadooB on th^ abdomen, with a bocds 
;fiUed with hot water. 1 also endeavoured to refresh the emperor's lips and mouth, W 
constantly moistening them with a mixture of common water, orange-flower water, ana 
sugar ; but the passage was spasmodically dosed ; nothing was swallowed : all was in vain. 
The intermittent breathing and moumfuJ sound still continued, accompanied by a violert 
agitation of the abdominal muscles : the eyelids remained fixed, thfe eyes moved and fefl 
Dack undef ' the upper lids : the pulse sunk and rallied again. — It was ekvm minates 
before six o'ck)ck — Napoleon was about to hreath'dlils lasti a slight txithtafmed^dt 
lips — he was no more !— ^Such is the end of all^humaa glory ! " 



t The Last Pays of the Emperor Napoleon. By Dr. Antonuhaichi, his Fhyskiii. 
f vols. SVo. London : Colbum. 
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COLONEL TRENCHES PLAN OF THE THAMES QUAY, 
AND OTHER ^ROJECTBO IMPROVEMENTS ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. 

Where pablic improyemetits affect priTate interests, there is much of prejudice and 
cupidity to defeat, previous! j to their beings carried into execution. Such has been 
the fate of the subsequently detailed plan pf the Tbam^ Qx^Jf a> proposed by Co- 
lonel TrcDch. Application has already been made to Parliament for a bill empower- 
ing^ this measure, and if we may judge from the persevering activity of the projector, 
we should imag^ae that his efibrts will ultimately prove successful. In order to do 
justice to thfe subject, we ha?e considered the plan with its objections. 

The Thames Quay is certainly one of the most novel, grand, and captivating of 
the various propoftitionB that have of late been laid befmre the public, and is at the 
same time highly important from the nmneroas interests aifected. Amongst the 
higher orders, extending up ^v^n to the P^Ke of Yorkt gce^Vt .way has been made. 
Col. Trench, who is the professed oriidnator of the work, convened a meeting of the 
probable friends of the plan on board of a Thames barge, and the river committee 
having met, a very plausible scheme was laid before it, and the Colonel con- 
▼inoed the party that no time should be lost in carrying the plan into etfect. 

The ColonePs plan, we believ^ is this : — It is proposed to take from the river on 
the Middlesex side, fnm London Bridge to Whitehall, a breadth varying accordingr 
to4ocal circumstances, hut generally sufficient for a Quay of IQO ftet wide, and leav- 
ing, between the Quay itself and the present banks, space for a floating -doek. This 
dock is to be approached .^ flood-^gates- frof» thp n«^> fo that the vessels riding 
therein shall be always afloat. 

The Quay i»^ proposed to be raised on arches j under these arches will be wharfs, 
open on one side to the river, and on the other to the New Docks. This Quay will 
fipesent a fine drive or walk, commanding a view of the river, and will relieve the 
erowded thoronghihre of the Strand and Fleet Street. 

The advantage of narrowing and deepening the River Thameci^has been admitted 
by all who had attended to the anhjopt, and th« lat^ Mr. Jeslop, Engineer, presented 
apian to the House of Commons, illustrative of that subject (which was published in 
theHeport of the Select Committee for improving the Port of London in 1800). lie 
recommended that the river should be narrowed to 600 feet, and deepened in propor- 
tion, so as to preserve an equal capacity for the volume of water. The late Mr. 
Myhie*s opinion, and such an opinion was valuable, was also to the same effect. 

Although this plan of the Quav comes upon us now sanctioned by Colonel Trench 
and the Committee with an air of novelty, it will be remembered by those who have 
attended to the history of our great city, that the illustrious architect. Sir Christopher 
Wren, proposed something of the sort in his plan for rebuilding the city after the fire 
of London in 1666, and an act of Farliamdllt (^fi £!barles II. ch. ii.) was passed at 
his suggestion, to set o|it a Quay from London Bridge to the Temple. 

Thii enlfghtened and patriotic measure, projected by Sir Christopher Wren, was 
defeated by private cupidity at the time, and various encroachments have since beei^ . 
gradually advanced : at length, when an attempt was made a few years back by some 
worthy Citizens to improve the spao^ between the Temple and London Bridge, these 
veiy encroachments received from the legislature a sort of sanction, by s^ bill broughi 
in by an interested party with sufficient influence to caf ry the measure into eff*ect. 

Let us hope that at this day an effort of great improvement will be more successful ; 
and, considering the many royal ^d noble promoters qf the measure, stirred up hf 
the Colonel to <<sueh a sudden flood of mutiny'* agsiinst the ola river side, it may be 
expected, that nothing on the part of the mere householders and wharf-holders can 
come in the way to prevent its completion. Nevertheless, it must be admitted, even 
by Colonel Trenoh and Mr.Ro4»i«i th^lht intar^erance with private property will 
hi» immense. 

. The plan is also open to %n obvious objection. The principal wprka ar^ proposod 
to be pu| dowi^ in the deepest part of the fiY^t where they will be enormously expeq- 
jrive toiexficute, and will be liabls to the greatest and most dangerous attacka by 
flooda, Itc. Thus <iae of the a4Taatagea of narrowing the river, viz. to procure a 
more luifonn and equal depth of w^ter, will be lost. 

. Our Engraving repre$enU a portion of Colonel Trench's elegant imprmement 
at the moat picturesque point of •oietOy viz. from the Strand Bndge. 
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CONDENSIANA. 

VO. III. 

MATTERS OF INFORMATION. 

From Qriyinal Sources. 

MOTION OF THE ELECTRIC FLUID. 

An erroneoQB idea has long'^beeu prevalent, that an electrical discharge is capable of bciBjf 
transmitted through a voy considerable distance, without its intensity being diininished. 
By employing wires of varioiis lengths, up to 840 feet, and measuring the energy «f the 
dectric action, by the deflection produced in a magnetic needle,'Mr. Bariow has, however, 
found, that the intensity diminishes very rafadly, veiy nearly as the inverse square of the 
distance. This ascertained. fact explodes the theory of electncal telegraphs. 

RAISING OF SILK IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The very interesting communications of Miss Rbodeii and of Mr. Swayne, of FacUechnrch, 
near Bristol, on breeding and treating silkworms in England, are probably within the recol- 
lection of our readers. The scarcity of mulberry-trees which has sq long been urged as an 
obstade to this beneficial undertaking, is now jlikely to be obviated. A[chartered coswany 
is about to be formed for that purpose, and plantations of mulbeny-trees made. Mr. Agar, 
of Camden Town, has already 8000 white mulbeny-trees growing in his eM^eamTe fdanta- 
tions there. > 

HINDOO lapidary's WHEEL. 

This wheel, used for cutting precious stones, is composed of one part gum-lac, and two 
parte of powdered emery, wluch are formed into a past^. The paste thus made ia beatn 
on a slab of stone, then rolled on a stick, and reheated several times. The mixture beiqe 
uniform, the paste is formed into the shape of a wheel, polished with plate-iron, and bona 
through the middle by a heated metallic rod. 

BRANDY FROM POTATOES. 

Professor Oersted gives the foUowing report of his process £Dr distilling brandy from potatoes :. 
The potatoes are put into a close wooden vessel, and exposed to the action of steam, which 
heats them more than boiling water. . They are then reduced to the finest paste. Boiling 
water is next added to the paste, and afterward a little potash, rendered caustic by quick- 
lime. This dissolves the vegetable albumen which opposes the complete conversion at the 
potatoe starch into a fluid. Professor Oersted frees the potatoe brandy from its peculiar 
flavour by means of the chlorate of potash, which is said to make it equal to the best brandy 
made frcm wine. 

BLACK LEAD MINE. 

A valuable' mine of black lead has recently been discovered in Invemesss|iire. It is sito- 
ated near the top of a rocky ravine, close to the head of Lock Locky, within a mile of the 
Caledonian Canal. The |n«adth of the vein is in many places full three feet. 

CUT WOOD ORNABfEl<^TS ^VD YBNEEBS. 

We are indebted to our ingenious neighbours, the French, for the discovery of a method 
of convertmg pulverized wood, or saw-diwt, into a solid substance, by which curious wooden 
articles may be formed into moulds, at a trifling expense, out of rare and valuable wood. 
This invention will, in some measure, supersede the art of carving in wood, at this moment 
so fashionable in household furniture and internal decorations. • 

BOTANY IN RUSSIA. 

In 1824 upwards of 40,0001. was given by the Einperor of Russia lor carrying into execu- 
tion an extennve series of operations in botany. Cfonservatories, greenhouses, and stoves 
were ordered to an immense extent, the whole of which were to be completed beftce tbe 
winter. This establidmient is under the charge of Dr. Fisch^ ; two secretaries, a Frencik- 
man and Russian, and an excellent botanic paiiiter from Gisrinany, 'are likewise engaged. 
The collection of plants is already very great, and 18,000 rubles are set ttride for the amlaai 
expenses in collecting plants. During the last year upwarcbof 14,000 packages of seeii 
were sown. Dr. Fischer visited England and Scotland in the autumn, and on Ida retnn 
took with him.above. 4000 living ^ams. 
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PBBSBRVATIOIf OP FISH. 

Th« antiitptic Tirtnes of barnt wood aie well known, 19^1 for cnmiiing Um fweetoefs of fib 
dormg land carriage, the body of the fishahoold be opened, and the internal parta tpMMk 
with powdered charcoal. 

HATCHINO OF PISH. 

The Chinete have a method of hatching the nmwn of fiih, Mid thus pranrfing it. The 
fiehesmen collect on the margin and surface of the water, all thoae gelatinooa manoi wiiielk 
contain i^wn, and having ibond a iuiBciMit qnanti^, they fill with it the shell of a fipesh 
hen's egg» stop np the hde, and put it under a siting fowl. After a certain ntmibev at 
dnys they break the sheU in water warmed by the sun. The young are then hatched. The 
sate of q>awn for this purpose, forms an important bnmch of trade in China. 

INFLUENCB OF TBMPXRATURB ON STONE BRIDGES. 

A Striking instance of the eti^ of change of temperature on a brU^ has recently been 
observed on that constructed over the Dordogne, at Sonillac. This bridge was of stone, 
bad seven arches, each of above 34 fieet span. Aa the masonry settled, the parapet stoneft 
dightly separated from each other, as is generally the case ; but this occurred during the 
very cold weather of February, 1824. It was afterward found that cement, widi wfakb 
portions of the cracks had been filled, remained undisturbed during the cold weather, but aa 
tiie warm weather came on, it was pressed out, and the joints were dosed. The expansion 
and oontracti<m of the bridge, war therefore ^tireW thermometrical, or depoiding upon the 
change of the temp«ratore of the atmosphere. This expansion and contraction does not, 
however, change by time, equal effects having been produced on arches constructed the 
year previous, or not more than two months. 

THEORY OF THE GROWTH AND COLOUR OF HAIR. 

The structure ^nd formation of hair, bristles, daws, nails, hoofs, boms, and other vascu- 
lar sobsdnces belooging to the bodies of animals, have been recently elucidated in a lecture 
delivered by Dr. Rofet. However much these several substances may seem to diiEsr in 
fbtm or use, they are severally composed, as the Doctor states, partly of a congeries or 
mass of minute vessels, and partly of a gelatinous matter in which these vessels are im- 
bedded. 

Hair is described to be the natural covering of that dass of animals ^ich sudJes its 
oApring, termed mammalia, to which it is found to be almost exclusively confined. Ench 
individual hair, we are informed, is rooted in a minute vascular pulp, seated within the 
interior surface of the skin, wheTe it receives its nourishment from a set of vessels connected 
with each of these pulpy subetances. 

The cdour is consiaered to be communicated to hhir, by two kinds of deaginons fluid, 
«ach containing certain metallic ingredients. Where the hair approaches' to black tiie 
colouring matenal contained in these oils is of a ferruginous or iron-Kke quality. When it 
partakes more or less of a sandy complexion, sulphur prevails more or less in the composi- 
tion of the oily substance : and as the proportions of these and other metallic ingredients 
predominate in the odouring fluids, all the different grades in the cdour of hair are con- 
sidered to be produced. 

From microscopical examinations some curious foots relative to the hollow tubular farmit- 
tion of hair are adduced: and in the course of the lecture are discussed the opinions of 
various physiologists as to the bundles of fbe filaments of which each individual hair ii 
thought to be composed ; also the inequality of snrfoce by which hair it ad^ited for felting, 
and for thus bdng manufactured, and used for many valuable purposes, together with 
various other curious and interesting particulars on this subject, and embracing others with 
which it is intimatdy connected. 

CARAVAN COMMERCE NEWLY ESTABLISHED IN AMBRIGA. 

In May and June last a caravan, or company of trading persons, eighty in number, with 
156 horses, and 25 waggons and caiTifiges,j>erfonned an expedition from Missouri to Santn 
P6 in new Mexico. Thus a course of traffic has been opened across the vast plain wfaidi 
lies between the Mississippi and the Bio dd Norte. The journey to New Mexico over-land» 
' but latdy deemed a chimerical prefect, had, in its recent accomplishment, already sorpasMd 
the visions of the wildest im^inations. Santa F6 was now considered only a stage in the 
progress of this expedition : for instead of turning back from that point, the caravans there 
oroke up into subdivisions, some proceeding to the Fasso dd Norte— some^towards the minee 
of Chihuahua and Purang»— some to Sinera and Sinatosi— others seeking^new lines of 00m- 
monication with the shores of the great Pacific, and all exploring new channels^of conmeice. 
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1^ MAT^R^ or IltrtfRM4tlON. 

TIm fruit of this first •oterpriM tol^ttnM to IWMNX) 4otttfi id goM aad tilyer boUiflo, anJ 
QQiQ, aad propious iuc» ; no iacoHfiderable bub^ ia the cjapu^eroe oC «d ipiiaat stitte -« asd 
veU worthy. <^ eoQslderatioQ «• tn •ameit of what may be ejqpteeteid ,toii % rtguler awl 
prot6cted traffic* 

BARLir PROFICIENCY OP TBlt PBMIAN^ IN CERTAIN SCIENCES. 

M. Ftmtamer, an Asiatic trareller, has addressed a lettet, JhHsdTeiiinm, to a member of 
the Geographical Society in PaHs, in wbich^ after speakitt^ of the errois and owi Mi nn a of 
fmner trarellers ifa those regions, heeay% *' Another ctMomataBtfo that has not beat 
M^Sctendy inrestigated is tibe state of seknee in Persia. What would be siMd, fin ins|ance»'*[ 
Mntinoeshe, '* if it were to he diseorered that the Pensiaos had anexact,ideaof thesyaMn! 
of the world before ourselres^-that, before the Btml^ans had . any Imowleilge mt the aob^ 
ject» the Persians were acqufunted with the fixed position of the son ; of the motioa of tiie 
planets; and of the theory of eclipses; and that they possessed means of calculating 
them much moie simple than those we are in the habit d using T" 

. Now it would, perhaps, be considered hardly fm to qoeadoR, fiBom thean <4>s#cyat|oBii of 
Iha Frendi traveller, his knowledge «f the Pythagorean doolnoe of 0» aQi?#«s<| ; and yet, 
if he were really aware that the Gredaa philoaopher had propat^M^ his :the<M9 500 yean 
before the birth of Christ, and 2000 years before it was renewed m Europe by C<^)eniiGiia-^ 
if, at the same time, and knowing this, he had considered, the ezteusioiu gf the Greek 
Empire, and with it the drculatioi) of the notions of the Greek- phUos9pbev«, ihroQ^oi4 
Persia* it can scaicehr be thooght diat he weald hare handed to Fiance m, th^s^^ daya an 
account of the early knowledge of the Persioos on this sid>ject9 jot ^wmU^r if fPMMlcr. 
Though the nrstem of I^thagoras waa so long compelled to giviNWBV.to the pojudicea of 
the vulgar, stiU it must not be supposed that the opinion of so nwmom it mg/b f^pld, Uufing 
its long slumber, be totally disregarded. Though the doctrine that the sun was stationary 
in the centre, and all the planets moving in elKptical orbits round it, as taught by Pythagoras, 
was rejected as inqnobable and chimerical, vet it most nul ha looked u|^. i^ "WptfllJtj 
extinguished and lost sight of. It was recorded among the other prpfoaiid and Inminoof 
q»eadations of the Samian philosopher, which was as well know%in Chald^a» Penia» 
and Egypt, as in his native country, notwithstanding it was suffereo to continue dormant 
until the deep inquiries and more experienced philosophy of the siiLteeiith ceptury proved it 
by the most accurate calculations and experiments to be true and incontestable : and it m^ht 
rather be considered a matter of wonder tbfem otherwise, had not the Peniana b^en hn some 
degree acquainted with this order of the universe before it became lcaow9 AtMmg the aa^cM 
of Europe. 

CHINA INK. 

A good substitute for this beautiful article may be made by dissolving six parts qf isiugiafls 
in double their weight of boiling water, and one piirt of Spanish liauozice in two of water. 
The two liquors should then h& mixed, aad one part of ivory black incorporated with 
them* When properly mixed, the water should be evaporated by plying the compound in 
a water-bath. 

TBLBSOOPES. 

The children of one Hanson, aspectacle-nud^r at Middleburgh, in HoIIand,^while amusbg 
themselves in their father^s shop, accidentally placed a convex and concave glass so ss to 
cause a we^er-cock to appear, much nearer «i4 larger, on being looked at through the 
two glasses, and by their e;q>re«sions of surprise drew the attention of their father, who, 
liavinff exan^ed the effect, soon ascertained the cause ; and this accidental circumstaDce 
gave .birth to the telescope, finm which instrument science has derived suph i^umerous aad 
great advant&ges. , 

Since the power of thus enabling ourselves to extend our prospects tbroiieh the spadons 
heavens, and minutely examine thiir stmctureaBd action* has bran afiuded kf a combiaa- 
tion of ghtfs^ the drue theory of the universe, as proclaimed by Pythagoras, and revived 
by Copernicus, may be said to have been fully satisfiea by observation : and from the great iiu- 
provements he made in the instrum^t, and beiog the first who employed it In astronooi^. 
as well as the veng^eapice. he was destined to endure imder the inquisition in consequence uf 
his philosophical discoveries, the name of Galileo will ever remain illustriously conspicaoQa. 
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;FIlfB AAft. 

PAINTINGS DISCOVERED AT POMPEII. 
The excavatioDft of the Bath at Pompeii aie rapidly proceeding, and a chamber oC beaut^ul 
paintings is among the latest discoveries. On this subject the following direct information 
.has be^ received. 

" Opposite to the bathe is a small gallery or passage, which leads into an extensive dwelling. 
The wall on the left hand of this passage is covered with a yellow ground colour, on which 
a genius is paijited, with a Wrel-branch in his hand. On each side of him is a round oom- 
partmei^t. In one of them is the re{»resentation of a small temple ; in the other, ^sh amjl 
fruit. Proceeding into the chamber, we perceive, immediately on the left hand, the wonder- 
fully beautifiil fi^ire cf a Venus ', the ujqaer part of which was unfortunately destroyed by 
the unskilfulness of" tLe Workmen who cleared the place. On the right hand, a painting, 
j^ three or mote figures, exciter astonishment by its excellence. ' It represents a barbarian 
, (Prigio) seated, and near him a woman of mi^estic deportment, and with features hU. of 
expression. Near to this is another picture of the same uze. It contains about a dozen 
^^ires— one sittings : another representing a warrior, holding by the hand a beautiful girl, 
who is veiled. This paindng is in every reqiect so beautiful, that we can expect nothiqg 
superior to it, if all Pompeii should be ckared.'* 

The rooms to the left of thenbove Venus abound with curious relics. A Triton and a boy 
sitting oi^ a dolphin, battles of the Amazons, triumphal cars, ^cc are numerated, and the 
discoverers anticipate still more from their researches in these apartments. Of course the 
antiquarians are earaptared with their success, and altogether the adventure is one of the 
most interesdi^topics in their cabinets. 

THE EGYPTIAN TOMB, 

Of which the model is now exhibiting in Leicester Square, has recently been opened to a 
select few of the antiquarian world. The new chamber is very rich in hieroglyphic %ure8, 
eome of which are very important as illustrative of the niysteries of this early symbolical 
language. 

ENGRAVINGS. 
Mr. George Cooke has lately pubHshed an exquiote view of Rotterdam, from the cele- 
farated lucture painted by CalcoU, for the Earl of £ssex. W& understand that it is the first 
of a series of Engraving from the works of Mr. Calcett, and we sincerely, congratulate tUe 
pubUc on the c6mmencem.ent of a series winch argues so well of the artist's success. 

ILLmVRAHOJt OF MlLTON*S PARADISE LOST. , 

An enterprising publisher, Mr. Prowett, of Old Bond Street, has eiagaged Mr. Martin to 
iUustra^ this noble worii. The first btiok, and 1300 hundred lines of the second, wluch 
form the first part, just published, contain two designs on steel — Satan Wled from hea- 
ven, and his, appeal to his fatten associates. The ^a^paonaga an of the foremost order' of 
truei^enius. The work is dedicated by pennissiett to the iSag, and ia every respect wor- 
thy ofhis august patronage^, 

POlkTRAtT ENORAVIJVGS. 

Portrait engraving, Uke portrait pouting, is every day rismg in public favour. Hence 
our printsellers' depositories resemble so many portrait galleries. < Perhaps the most succes- 
fol of recent eiitci|)riee in this branch of engravings are the celebrated portraits «f his Ma- 
Je«^ and the Dukes of York and Sussex, pubUsfaed by Sams, of PaU Mall ; and we hear with 
HBgaik pleasnre, that poutraits of the odier members of the Royal Family aas m hand. 

Withia the mct^, a fine /portrait of H. R. H. the Duke of York^has been published,. 
cngraVed inline, byl>b0| a^ier a picture by Sir Thomas Lawreaee. Mr. Doo's portrait has- 
.B0t,4iQwever, triasferred the peculiar excellencies qf tfae^osiginal with perfect vucoess. This 
povtraitis the im of a seriesof hoe portraits after Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner* &c. and 
the undertaking is altogether worthy of ^e trespect of the lovers of the Fine A^. 

NEW ACADEMY OT ART. 

We fejdice taftid, ia these (uping times of peace, the legislature tfaixdc seriooriy of eraet- 
iag a new academy. The rooms at present occupied by them will be given to liie^sanety 
ot>poeite. The site, as yet, is not deterauned ; butthe plan origiaally proposed, of haviaf it 
in the Mews, is fbund to be impracticaMe. An eligible site may, 4oabtos, soon be fond, 
whan ofece the determmadcm or the legislatoiais made public. 
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PUBLIC EYBNTl. 

Parii ii iooeiiMiitly aniu^ed bv a 8erie$ of uninterettiiig debates on the laws relati^ to Mk 
crilege, OD theindenmity A the^emigrants, and the reductioii of the five per cents. Those who 
affect to be interested in these matters, occasionaOy read the speech of some distingoished 
orator, but oftener refSer to the denouement, as an indifierent man lodLs at the sum-total of 
his tavern-bill. A recent speech of-M. Chateaubriand on the reduction of the five per 
cents, is, however, worthy cf notice. M. M . Pettier, and Petitot, two distingoished l&e- 
tary men, have died within the month, and M . Paul Courier, one of the most ingenious 
wnters of tlie age, has fiedlen a victim to assassination. In our own country, we have to re- 
cord the death of Henry Fuseli, JBsq. R. A. a painter of the first order, whose woiks axe 
inferior only to M. An^lo. 

The law oC indemni^ was passed on the 21st, by a majority of 96, which was mnch 
greater than had been anticipated. 

The afiairs of the Greeks are reviving, and Mr. Canning is said to have received a let- 
ter from the provisional government, cidling upon England for support, and Averting to 
the anomahr c^ our recognizing South American independence, and excluding Greece. 

The CatnoUc emancipation bill has abready passed a second reading by a majori^ of 27 ! 
Petitions are, however, preparing in every parish in the empire against the BiU. 

Within the month the usual dmner has been given to Mr. Brougham at Edinburgh, and 
notwithstanding the high tone of Whiggery which ■ prevailed, there were some brilHant 
bursts of eloquence, especially in ihe highly-wrought ^ paragraphs of Mr. Brougham's 
speech. 

The King held a levee at Carlton Palace, at which the presentations were veiy nume- 
rous, on Wednesday the 16th. On Monday the 25th his Majesty visited Covept Garden 
Theatre, and was received with the warmest greetings of a loyal and affectionate people, 
both widiia and without the doors. 



THE DRAMA. 

DRURY I^NE THEATRE. 

On Easter Monday, after the usual holiday performance of Pisarro, a new melo-drama, 
entitled Abon Hassan, was produced at this theatre. It is taken from the well-known stoiy 
of the Sleeper Awakened, in the Arabian Nights, and as a vehicle for the new music of 
Weber, it is very amusing. . The adapter is said to be Mr. Dimond, who has executed 
his task with more taste and good sense than are usually met with in such productions. It 
was perfectly successful, but much of its good fortune as a drama rested on the inimitable 
acting of mrley, and the vocal talent of Miss Graddon, who is daily rising^ in pohhc 



OnMonday, the lOdi, Mr. Macready re-appeared for the first time since his recent indis- 
position, in Konumt, in Massinger's Fatal Dowry. He was deservedly well received by the 
audience, and his acting throu^out the character drew forth immense applause. Der 
Freischfits continues unabated m its popularity, and is generally perfonned here three 
nights in each week. 

. COVENT GARDEN. 

The nsoal Easter novelty has been dispensed with at this theatre and the revived melo- 
drama of Aladdin has been put forth as a substitute. The result has not, however, been 
&vourable to the concern, so untractable is John Bull when his taste and whim are not 
studied and gratified. Mr. Dimond's long-promised play of the Hebrew Fanuly, or a 
Traveller's Adventures, has, however, been produced, and we think acted two nights. It 
was firom beginning to end a wearisome train of plot and underplot, and even in the pie- 
Bent ^tearth of novelty could not be tolerated. Mr. Youbg has re-appeared, and has, during 
the month, repeated RoUa, King John, and other of his pqmlar chanK^ers. The appro- 
priate comedies of the Belle's Stratagem, and the Inconstant, have, likewise, been per- 
ibnned with great eclat, but whether with a view to Miss Foote's misgivings, viw are not 
aiUe to decide. A weak attempt has been made to profit by the ci-devant pc^^Hilarity of 
'AiBss Paton, who resumed her theatrical duties on the 5th ; but this was met^.with. socfc 
ooolnesB bv the public, as will, we trust, be a timely lesson to all parties.. Or^esinAr- 
sos, which has been announced in the bills of the theatre for thrae months past, was at 
length produced on Wednesday, the 20tht-but we fear will not prove very profitable. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

. \ 
PART I. 



The approbation conferred upon the analysis of Captaim Par&t*8 
Voyage — The Life of Napoleon — and Mr. Hunte&*8 Gapti- 
TiTY, in recent numbers, has induced the insertion of the f<4k>wing: 
paper, which will, we trust, be equally appreciated. Subjects, of 

VALUABLE INFORMATION, 88 Well as the LIGHTER DEPARTMENTS 

of the Belles Let tres, will, it is hoped, secure a permanent 
Talue to* the Tolumes of our Journal. 

Few events of history are more generally talked of and less generally known, than 
this most strange and sanguinary one. It were impossible, within the limits oi a 
work of this nature, to give a fidl detail of that eventful period, or to trace the latent 
causes which led to the phenomenon ; and which are still operating upon the state 
of European politics, or more extensively vibrating upon the mind and morals of its 
inhabitants. Suffice it, that we compress into the bounds prescribed to us, the most 
important features and history of those " fearful times ;" and thereby teach to the 
present generation the grand lesson of national virtue and of individual forbearance. 
We wish not to inculcate the principles of passive sufferance of public wrongs; or 
to exhort men to bow dowh and receive the yoke of tyranny ; out only not to be 
easily led away by the declamations of designing villains and petty tyrants, 

" Who call that freedom when themselTes are. free.** 

And, again, should ever that time come, which God forbid ! when forbearance under 
oppression would endanger the glorious boon of liberty, to avoid, if it be possible, 
those errors and calamities, which we have seen to float a nation in her own blood, 
and render a people, famed for their social virtues, the assassins of each other. 

For many years prior to this event, the French nation seems to have been gra- 
dually growing in|p a state of moral corruption, from the influx and circiilation 
of works, founded upon a specious philosophy, and propagating false theories of the. 
r^hts of man, and visionary definitions of national liberty. It was, indeed, a species 
of enlightened knowled^, but as ffur different from that now spreading over all classes 
of society, as the state of this country at present is from that of France in the height of 
her rebellion. 

Louis the Sixteenth, in the midst of difficulties arising from the divisions in his 
own ministry — ^the state of the public finances — and the murmurs which b^;an to 
reach the throne, resolved to convene the States-General, an assembly partaking 
the nature of our Parliament, yet never assemblell but at the will of the sovereign, 
and only called in times of commotion and public distress ; and which had not been 
before assembled for upwards of a century and a half. Th» act of Louis has been 
much censured by those who now look back, with calculating indifference, upon the 
events, of which it may be said to have been the dreadful forerunner ; and, perhaps, 
it was a step ill advised and imprudent in itself, but most laudable if viewed throi4:h 
the medium of the motives which induced it. Louis was, indeed, too eood a king; 
lor so corrupt a nation, and the result has proved how little they merited this endea- 
RTOur at conciliation, when he might, by severity and firmness, have riveted the yoke 
lof davery upon them, as firmly as they have the stain of infiaimy upon the times 
Ihey lived in. • 

On the 5th of May the States-General assembled, and the king went in procession 
to attend the deputies. This assembly was not rendered fetmous so much for any 
thing said or done in it, as for the tone which the nation assumed;upon its authority 
and the opportunity it offered to the leaders of faction to make a bold stand in 
their levolutionvy cause.— The tiers etaUy or commons of this French Parlia- 
fnent, were chosen by public election, and by that means the chief part of the mem- 
bers who found their way into it were men of ambitious and, daring souls, who, 
having purchased their first step by the degradation of public suba^y^ncy, were 
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ready to hazard every thing to praerve it ; theM men, by their dechmoatioo, haaed 
the spaiks of insurrection which were ahreidy lighted in tiie Fery bosom of tiie na- 
tion, and increased rather than diminished, the difficulties under which this unfor* 
tunate monarch laboured, and which he had too virtuously hoped by this means to 
have alleviated. It was now, however, too late to recall the step; and the only 
course kft, was either to resist with austerity, or to submitwith indifl^r<ence; but the 
mind of Louis was toonoble for the one, and toooompassioiiate for the other, and, 
by steering a middle course, beseemed to give so much check as to excite resistance, 
and so mvnisubmiision, as to encoqraffo audacity. 

Every septaooe of the national assembly and or the public pren, every motion of 
the nation* bespoke a state of things pregnant wUh some iqpproachmg change; 
many were the insults offered to roysQty ; and many deadly frays took place on ac- 
count of the clash of political opinions : — at this time it was, that an accident occuned. 
indiffisrent in itudf, tNit whkh tended to draw closer into a focus the coUectiBgrajs 
of public ferment On the 20th of June, 1789, the |ung bad ordered 9ome repaus 
to oe done in the chamber where the tiers etats were accustomed to assembLe^ with- 
out having eiven any puUic notice of its being closed. When the memjMrs amved 
and found tne doors closed upon them, they were not long in Ending a caus^ i^oiv- 
able to their ambitioua hopes, and the report was ^oon spread, th$^ the king vat 
eoing to dissolve the assembly, and to attempt, by force ^arms, t^ restoie the im- 
limited power dt the crown. This illed the city with turbulent sedition, while tb? 
membars themselves adjourned to a neighbouring church, and there sworo ^^ never to 
separate until the constitution of their country should be coffy?feted»* 

From this time the democracy began to assume an important atajtipn in tt^e legis- 
lative p6wer of the country, and so prosperously did their scheme of encroachment 
go on, that after some inefieotual struggles agamat the tide of misfortune, the kiii£ 
imself at length condescended to attend their meetines^ and Softly aiter3iffard iaw 
his public request to ail orders, to join the ** NatipEual Assembly.'* This is but one 
of the many actions in this strange catastrophe, which probably, while the nairative 
4)f these times shall be looked upon otherwise than as a sanguinary &ble, wifi be 
left to ^>eculation and doubt as to its causes; butwe must observe, that the kingam 
his kmgdom torn by contendmg factions, and tottering, as it were^ in the eonvu^ioQS 
of interaid discord; aaacrifioe he tiiought might restore tranquillity, but it only gaie 
stimulus to spreading treason. 

Several skirmishes had already taken place between the soldiers and the mob, ia 
whioh the former had sometimes evinced reluctance to act, and had at times positively 
refiiaed to fire upon Haem, 

Another imprudent step taken by the king about this time, was tliMe dismissal of 
Kedier, one of his ministers and the favourite of the people, from his councils. An 
act of this kind is always pregnant with a degree <k danger, but at a moment Ifte 
this it was fisital, and fetal dM it prove. 

On the 12th of July, 1789, Nedier was dismi^ed, and on tiiat ni^t Fsris was 
4he scene of open rebehion, the public buildings were attadbed, the city was iUumi- 
nated by theconfiagration of the finest edifices, troops were galloping about in all 
directions; the echo of cannons, fire-arms, and alarm-bdls, resoundra through the 
continual din of' shouts and yells, and Paris that night seemed deserted by eveiy 
virtue, and nothing was to be seen or heard but riot and general destruction. 

However dreadfid the scenes acted in Paris oil that night, they were but the ne- 
ludest^ ^ more sanguinary and dreadful 14th of July, rendered ever memorable 
by the destruction of the Bestile. This budding had become odious to the French 
<people from the exaggerated reports of its dungeons being crowded with tftie fneoA 
of liberty and the advocates oi the fistvourite dogmas of the day; but when those 
dungeons were thrown open, it produced 6nly the release of seven prisc^ien, and 
those of no great notoriety. 

It was at that time repcnrted, and still is a matter of doubt, that the governor had 
Invdgled within the walls, a number of the assen^led mob, and caused them im- 
mediatdy to be inhumanly murdered on the spot— tt is certain such was the gener|l 
beli^, and the fury of the populace became more desperale. ' The j^ace was too 
iitrong to be forced by muscular efforts, and it underwent an assatilt wiQi all the ddl 
•and regularity of a siege; cannon played upon itirora without, while those withio 
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nlohied ubon ^ ctowd with gi[*&p^hol : which, th(M]^h it produced immetisil 
daugfatet, dittinished nothing from the araoiir of the sdlftdc. After this had Is^ted 
sotne hoiu«, ^ band of revomtionists, who biui foftiied tiietmeltes' into, what they 
were pleased to term, " The permanent committee of the Parisian mHitid^^ issued 
^ Older, that the troops of Paris should be admitted to defend the place, being, in 
other wtnrds, an order for capituktion. To such an extrediity (^resoiiirce and hope- 
lesttiess was the governor reduced, being cut off from all communioition with hist 
^iq)efior authorities, and feding himself unable longer to hold out against theacCu-* 
mulating thousai^ds before the place, that he tras at length oMiged to surrender. ¥^6^ 
tiier this surrender was uncondRional, or Whether it was u{)on the sim|^ terms that 
the inhabitants should be spared trom massacre, remains a matter of historical dis- ' 
pute ; but that ttiey vjere massacred, is a fact upon which there can be none. The ' 
enraged afnd enthuslasltic multitude rushed into the gates, and connnenced an indis- 
criminate daughter upon its defenceless inttiates; and when there were, no remain- 
ing objects to glirt their vengeance, but the mangled cai'casses of those whom they had 
butchered, they turned theirfiiry upon the building, and hardly left one stone standing 
Upon another. The governor fell an early victim to their rage, and his head was 
paraded about the streets of Paris, amidst shouts of ** liberty'' — ** vive la nation^'* 
and the general uproar of a succesaftil niob. 

England, in all her afflictions, has never beheld a day iite this-^dl bffeinei^s was 
suspended -^and &e nuuts of pubhctraffic dosed, or only opened as iscenes Of mur- 
der and destruction — the houses of the peaceable inhabitants were pillaged, and every 
comer tansacked for bread to supply the starving mob. For, as tf fate had resdlved 
to mark this as the climax of public suiering, a dreadful famine at this time raged 
throughout the whole empire, and which was, of course, the most severely feh in 
ihe more croirded resorts of population. Tiie cause ctf this &mine #as a dreadM 
stprm, whi6h had the year before, and on the vecy anniversary of these bloody pro>- 
ceedings, laid waste the most fertfle provinces of this unhappy kingttom. Although 
such was the true cause, yet the poor, while femishing for want, were ready to hear, 
and drilling to believe, the insinuations of the arffd and designing, that the fkmine 
was the re^t of a roy^ conspiracy against the lives and liberty ot the people ; and 
thift added tancoiBT tonatred, while it e^ve anihiation to revenge. 

t'hi^attack, and the scenes of riot which had before taken place, seemed, from va* 
rious evidence, to be maifked by more design than usually attends such excesses: 
and it was generally believed, that there were parties behind the scene directing and 
goading' on the people in their mad career. There were, indeed, too good reasons for 
suspecting the Duke of Orleans of being concerned in these rebellious projects. His 
wewth, whi<ih was immense, and his close connexion with the Toyad feinily, alone 
might havemade him an object of suspicion ; but it 54^ Currently reported that his 
money found its way into the pockets of the leaders of the faction, as wdl as to the 
hands of the mob ; and it was a matter of public notoriety, that his gardens were 
the resort of republican demagogues, who were there constantly declaiming upon 
public grievances, and fomenting discord in the minds of men, and sometimes 
stirrine them " to a sudden flood cw mutiny." !t is severe to accuse a man of Crimed 
so heimkis, without abundant proof, and we can only say, therefore; 

If it weie 80, it was a gmvouB fault,. 
And grieyously hath he answered it. 

With this night, which too plainly proved the ihsedurity of ' life or of fortune, 
cOnbnenced the system of em^ration, led on by the CoUnt d'Artois, who, finding 
Mms^ on the list of those against w^om public hatred was levelled, hastily fled for 
Mety to a*fore%n court. These are the emigrants for whom I^rance is now so 
busily engaged in affording compensation for their loss of property, which was 
shortly afterward decreed l^ the National Assembly, as forfeited, as well as their 
lives, if they should not return within a fixed period, to take their trial ; or rather, to go 
through the mockery of judicial sanctions, to the forfeiture of both life and fortune. 

On the following morning the king went to the 'National Assembly to complain 
of this outrage. His speech was firm and patriotic, and wrUng from the hearts of 
'unwilling auditors, loud marks of public approbation. Every one joined in repro- 
baition of the transactions of the 1 4th, but none dared go a step farther towards 



^ pimiihmait of tht peipediato» of thut day> cnorm^tieft. The effect, however, wm, 
thit comparative tranquillity was restcnred, and the National Aswmbly went on 
quietly in their tadt oi furefMuring the new constitution, and their declarslion of the 
** rights of man." 

Shortly after these events, Necker was restored to royal favour, and by this meani 
tranquillity appeared reviving. It was declared that ** no man should henceforth be 
punished ,but according to law ;" but this, even, was not done without opposition i 
and in this oppositicm it was, that the too c^ebrated Robespierre first gave publicity 
lo thosftsangumary princ^les, which were afterward so fatally proved to be the only 
rule of his remorseless acticms. JEle now coi;itend6d that the people had a right to 
execute iooonediate justice on their public enemies. 

On the 4th of Aiigust the assembly issued their decree for the abolition of all ieoM 
rights, thereby swe^ing off whole families from affiuoice t^ poverty, by dq>rivin£ 
mm of tb^iz hereditary ppssessions; and at the same time .they also aboUabra 
all tithes throughout the kingdom; giving to the clergy a fixed stipend. By this 
means did the assembly erect a column of public approbation and support, upon the 
wrecJcs of private fortunes ; and we may therefoiecease to be surprised at the won- 
derful ef&cts they wrought by their arms abroad and influence at home, when tbg 
were supported by the body of the nation, upon the strongest inducements of sdf- 
interest ; while those who might have opposed them in interest, or by wealth, were 
either glad to escfl^ with life, or were thansdves reduced to the dependance of the 
most abject poverty. 

In timeslAe these, it may well be supposed that every one thought himself exempt 
from the paymant of taxes ; and, aoi^orainely, the revenue of the state bepame unpro- 
ductive. In this state of things thevassembly issued an order for the payment of one- 
fourth of ev^ man's property, towards the public necessities. It is true, the order 
was almost ineffectual : but what a, strange anomaly in the conduct of men does 
this decree present; an assembly formed, as it were, for the redress of public griev- 
ances, ciMnmenoes, almost, by enacting a law to Tevy on the kingdom more in one 
year, than under the old ord^ <^ thii^^s. they would have been called upon to pay 
m twenty. 

About this time the queen had become an object of public detestation, and a mob, 
conaistine of the lowest orders of that sex, and of men who assumed that garb the 
more easUy to effect their purposes, attacked the palace at Versailles^ penetrated even 
into the queen's chamber, and pierced the bed with their weapons ; out fortunately 
the queen had sought protection with the king, and thus protracted for a few years 
tliat life which was doomed at last to Ml a sacr^ce to public odhun. 

The nextmornmg the kinp^ and queen were both led like captives, though with 
the semblance of their own nee-will, to Paris, and the procession that accompanied 
them, was preceded by the heads of two of the king^ favourites, carried upon p&es, 
and in ^lis manner was the king conducted tp tl^ Tbuilleries. 

It were tedioua to detail the scenes of riot and confusion, which, from day to day, 
now mariied the progress of the revolutionary cause, and kq>t the capital of ISie em- 
pire, nay the whc^ kingdom, in a state of constant alarm. 

While this was the state of the nation in general, the assembly was the scene of 
€qi!ial confusion, and desperate controversies ; each new theory of government met 
vnth advocates ; and every change of circumstances produced fresh situations of dif- 
ficulty, and disupute ; votes, the most absurd, or the most destructive, were carried 1^ 
acd^matiopu In this manner the church property was voted to the state, and an 
monakic institutions for ever destroyed ; at times they were eten bold enough to 
assume tjfie reality of virtue, and actually ordered the execution of the leader of a 
mob, which had murdered a baker, upon suspicion of his having secreted bread from 
the starving inhabitants. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

On the 4th of Febraary, 1790, the king attended the assembly, and 
made a solemn decls^tion to preserve the consUtntion as settled by t^e . 
nation, — a constitatioo-which was not then formed, but, as yet, rested only 
iQ the floating notions of the leaders of the kinffdom, and upon the visionary 

Srinciples of '* liberty and equality .'' That the unfortunate Louis should 
ave been induced thus to sanction this speculative code of national juris- 
pradenoe, is to be accounted for only from the necessity of the moment, or 
on the feelkigs of commiseration for his country, which he vainly hoped by 
this means to have solaced by a restoration of tranquillity and peace, though 
at the expence of his own rights. 

The next important era, for every day was marked with its own scene of 
rebellion, in the progress of the revolution, was the public acknowledgment 
of the constitution by the king and all orders of people, in the Champ de Man, 
on the 14th of July, 1790, the anniversary of the capture of the Bastile. 
An immense amphidieatre was to be raised, capable of holding upwards of 
400,000 persons ; and when the intention was first known, and the order for 
its erection given, so eager was the nation for its completion by the day 
appointed, that besides the 2000 regular workmen engaged for the purpose, 
priests, artisans, women, indeed, people of every class, sex, character, and 
station, flocked to the place to lend their assistance towards the completion 
of the task ; and thus it has been remarked, that it was no uncommon sight 
%o see a priest digging up the ground, a Mle dejoU shovelling it into a barrow, 
and a cooler wheeling it away. By these means the place was ready some 
time before the appointed day. In the middle of this immense building, an 
altar was erected, upon which the oath was to be taken by the king, and 
which was to be re-echoed by the surrounding multitude, llie day arrived, 
the multitude, to the number of 400,000, took their seats round, the guards 
of Paris surrounded the place, every thing was marked by unusual splen- 
dour ; the oath was taken ; and Te Deum sang by the whole assembly. A 
sight more grand and imposing than this must have been, cannot weU be 
conceived; and, if not tarnished by the remembrance of those scenes of 
blood from whence it sprung, or to which it led, might be pronounced the 
most glorious that an assembled multitude has ever presented to the eyes of 
mankmd. 

The day passed off without riot or accident ; and the night was marked 
only by festivity, splendour, and acclamations. The ruins of the Bastile 
were filled with groups of men and women dancing over the ruins of oppres- 
sion as they termed it, and giving themselves up to feelings of laudable but 
misguided patriotism. 

T&s day was emphatically termed ''The day of federation:*' and in order 
to give fresh joy to the lower orders of the nation, an act of oblivion and 
impanity to past excesses was passed ; and in the rage of the moment, as 
one absurdity leads on to another, it was decreed by the assembly, that all 
titles should be abolished, and that nobility should no longer be hereditary, 
as being *^ revolting to reoMon, and repugnant to true liberty ;" four figures in chains, 
at Ifke foot of a statue of Louis, were ordered to be removed, as a memorial . 
of slavery ; and those who had been concerned in the taking of the Bastile,. 
were termed conquerors ; and for which they were to receive '' an honourable 
certificate, eaepremve of the gratitude of their country. We are indeed compelled to 
avow with Cassius,— 

In such« time as this, 
U was not meet that every nice offence 
Should bear its comment ! 

Vol. IV. I- 
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But that men, and those too of the lowest classes, who had, in cool blood, 
murdered their fellow oreatares, and indulged in the most riotous and pro- 
fligate excesses, should be held up as the supporters df a nation, and flat- 
tered into crimes still more terrible, was monstrous even for times like these. 
But the whole course of this contest was a mass of contradiction, error, and 
absurdity ; of actions without apparent causes, and ejects in opposition to 
an rati(mal calculation ; of sdiemes thwarted by accidents; and every ^llacy • 
rendered plausible by tiie moment ; of the failure of the best designs to give 
place to the successes of the worst ; and, in fine, as though reason, virtue, 
and volition had given up every thing to the dominion of chance. 

After this affair, things remained in a state of comparative tranquillity, 
which means no more than that the scenes of riot and bloodshed; were not 
of Slightly Occurrence. Difibrent parts of the nation were ' at this tithe at- 
tracting the notice of the capital, by the recurrence of acts of open rebelllcfn, 
in which many lives were lost, and domestic treason still deeper impressed 
upon the hearts of the nation. These feelings were still more finnly rooted 
in by the reports speciously framed, and actively circuldted through the 
nation, of massacres and assassinations by the royalists, or by persons in 
their pay. But Paris now, in her torn, became the spectatress of scenes 
which had commenced within her own walls, and saw with fear and wonder 
the dreadful excesses of riot and pillage, the example of which she had 
herself set. 

Thus did the year pass away, marked by no event but such as frequency 
had rendered unimportant, and the state of public agitation let pass unre- 
garded. Even the resignation of their once popular minister, Necker, and 
for whom they may be said to have first steeped their hands in the bfood of 
their' country, was a circumstance scarcely heeded, certainly not regretted. 
He sent in his resignation on the 4th of Septembeir ; and retired in6»t prn- 
dentiy, if not loyally, fVom all public responsibility, to the seclnsicm e( tfie 
mouhtains of Switzerland. 

' The year 1791 commenced with hostile appearances begrninng' t^ evince 
themselves in the neighbouring states of Germany, Spain, Italy, and Savoy. 
Events like those we have been just describing, could not have happened 
without exciting a deep sensation in the different courts of Europe : and the 
supportera of the new order of things, as they had cause to dread, looked 
upon every motion of the foreign courts with suspicion and distrust. Bow- 
ever, nothing had occurred as yet to bring about an open rupture, and the 
situation of France was not one to induce her rulers to be the aggressor, or 
to hurry headlong into foreign disputes, while domestic ones rent the nation 
to its centre. We shall presentiy, however, have occasion to observe and 
wonder at the efforts of the nation under the united pressure of civil and 
foreign wars. 

On the 20th of February, 1791, the aunts of Louis (daughters of tods 
XV.) left Paris, and an incident, so unimportant in itself as this, was, bow- 
ever, in times of such public jealousy, deemed of grave importance enough 
to be the subject of a message, on the same morning, front the king to the 
National Assembly. Their journey was not opposed, and the priocesses 
were left to pursue their course, to which alone they may be con^dered as 
indebted for their lives. The king and Monsieur, his eldest brother, 
were now the only branches of royalty remaining in the kingdom ; and 
with the other branches had fled all its chief nobility. The intention of the 
nation, should any attempt be made on the part* of- the king to leave the 
country, was pretty plainly evinced by the conduct of the national gufaids in 
stopping the king's carriage, when the king only meditated a journey to St 
Cloud. He complained of this obstruction to the assembly, and wwi after- 
wards permitted to pursue his journey. La Fayette, upon tiiis occasion, was 
so disgusted with the behaviour of the guards, that he threw up his com- 
nussion; but afterwards resumed it on the pressing solicitations of t^ 
people. 

On the borders of Alsace (part of Germany), the emigrants were collecting 
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in considerable numbers, and with the attitude of war ; they wore a black 
uniform, their device was a death's head, and their motto *' conquer or die.'*' 
The clergy, offended/ not so much at the insults ofibred to religion, as at the 
more direct attacks on their property and privileges, were every where en- . 
deavouring to excite a public feeling against the existing authprities. From 
these and other sources, the apprehensions of a counter revolution began to 
be very generally felt amongst tho$e by whom it was to be dreaded ; and as 
confidently anticipated by those to whom it held odt the only means of re- 
compense or security. 

in this state of things it was, that on the 21st of June, 1791, it was sud- 
denly announced to the assembly that the king aEid all the rajal family, with 
Monsieur and Madame, had left the capita), and none kiiew the rout they 
had taken; and, with this event, we shall conclude this part of our narrative, 
as forming one of the three natural divisiona of tLie events it records. 

Up to this period, the kin^ had been looked upon ns one of the essential 
branches of Uie nation ; and however he miglit have been insulted by the 
mobs of Paris, or endured contuniely from the ^cpreseiitativea of ilie asscmbl) , . 
there was still in the great body of the nation a io) alty of feeling in his 
behalf, and a general respect for bis person an«l di|jrnil>, ^hieh from tlij^ 
time began gradually to wear away, until k ciidf?(J in that fatal eventy which 
will conclude the second division of this tragic narrative. 

, CpNCLUaiON OF PART I. 



THE LAST DAYS OF LORD BYRON, 

WITH HIS lordship's OPINION ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS*'. 

''More last words of John Baxter V'.. our readers wUl exclaim: we have 
already Medwin's Conversations; Dallas's Recollections; Gamba's Resi- 
dmice ; €hiMe Harolde's^ Wanderings ; and a host of others, in all shapes 
and siaes, from the ponderous quarto, to the pigmy ** pocket edition/^ If 
we required any further evidence of the extent of the illtistrioas subject^S 
talents, or the probability of his immortsdity , than what his works are capable 
of bestowing, we should regard the never-dying interest that is attached to 
every thing concerning him, as the coropletest evidence of the permanency 
of his literary fame. Mr. Parry writes in a bold seaman-like style, and his 
work bears with it a very evident air of identity. ' In Medwin's and Dallas's 
books, we have too much of the poet ; in the volunoes before, us, the man 
stands upright in the various lights and shades of his character. Lord Byron 
neither required the fulsome adulation of the Dragoon Captain, nar the sage 
apologies of Mr. Dallas, to make us believe, that at the bottom he was a 
really good, but dreadfully misled, man ; and that had his Itfe been spared, 
there was no doubt but what the finer qualities of his soul would have en- 
deared him to the world which he so eminently ailoine^I. From ihe Intelli- 
gence Mr. Parry's book affords us, we entertain no <lonl>t, that had medioal 
aid been procured at the period of the lamentable ciit^Etro|the, the life 90 
dear to Greece, liberty, and song, would have been saveit, 

Byron has been represented as a misanthropes as a man utterly deaf to 
the tenderer feelings of our nature ; how far he was iiulebled to the malice 
of bis enemies for the attainment of this reputation ^ the followjn^^ ;inecdoto 
will give us a tolerable conception : 

" On one occasion, he had saved twenty-four Turkish women and children from slavery, 
and all its accompanying horrors. I was sun^n^ae^ to at^nd. him, and receive his orders, 
that every thing should be done which might contribute to their comfort He was seated on 
a cuslBOn at the upper end of the room, the ^^men and children were sfluiding before him, 
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with their eyes fixed steadily on him ; and on his right hand was his iiiterpceter, who was 
extracting fi^m the women a narrative of their sufferings. One of them, apparently about 
thirty years of age, possessing great vivacity, and whose manners and dress, thou^ she 
was then dirty and disfigured, in^cated tliat she was superior in rank and con<Htion to her 
companions, was spokeswoman for the whole. I admired the good order the otiiers pre- 
served, never interfering with the explanation, or interrupting the single speaker. I also 
admired the rapid manner in which the interpreter explained every thing they said, so as to 
make it ahnost appear tiiat there was but one speaker. 

** After a short time it was evident that what Lord Byron was hearing affected bis feeUngs: 
his countenance changed. Ins colour went and came, and I thought he was ready to weep. 
But he had on all occasions a ready and peculiar knack in turning conversation from any 
disagreeable or unpleasant sujt^t ; and he had recourse to this expedient He rose up sud- 
denly^, and, turning round^n liis heel, as was his wont, he said something quickly to his 
interpreter, who immediately repeated it to the women. All eyes were instantiy fixed on 
me, and one of the party ; a young and beautiful woman, spoke very warmly. Lord Byron 
seemed satisfied, and said they might retire. The women all slipped off their shoes in an 
instant, and going up to his lord^p, each in succession, accompanied by their children, 
kissed his hand fervently, invoked, in the Turkish manner, a blessing both on his head and 
heart, and then quitted the room. Tliis was too much for Lord Byron, and he turned his 
face away to conceal his emotion. When he had recovered a littie, I reminded him of our 
conversation, and I told him I had caught him at last Addres^ng me in the sort of sea 
slang I somethnes talked to him, and whidi he liked to repeat, he replied, ' You are right, 
old boy ; you have got me in the bunt — I jnn an Englishman.' " 

One anecdote like this in a man's life, is worth a thousand panegyrics. 

The following account of his last moments, will be reaid with intense 
interest : 

** When he took my hand, I fi>und his hands were deadly cold. With the assistance of 
Tita, I endeavoured gentiy to create a littie warmth in them ; and I also loosened the band- 
age which was tied round his head. Till this was done, he seemed in .great pain, dendied 
his hands at times, gnashed his teeth, and uttered the It^an exclamation of JJi Chritti ! He 
bore the loosening o[ the hand passively ; and, after it was loosened, he shed tears. I en- 
comraged him to weep, and said, ' My lord, I thank God, I hope you will now be better; 
shed as many tears as you can, you will sleep and find ease.' He replied faintiy, ' Yes, die 
pain is gone, I shall sleep now,' and he again took my hand, uttered a fiiint good night, and 
sank into a slumber ; my heart ached, but 1 thought then Ms sufferings were over, and that 
he would wake no more. 

** He did wake again, however, and I went to him ; Byron knew me, though scarcely. 
He had then less of alienation about him than I had seen for some time before ; there was 
also the stupor of death. He tried to utter his wishes, but he was incapable ; he said some- 
thing about rewarding his Italian servant, and uttered several incoherent words. There was 
either no meaning in what he said, or it was such a meaning as we should not expect at tiiat 
moment His eyes continued open only a short time, and then, about six o'clock in the 
evening of the 18th, he sank into a slumber, or rather, I should say, a stupor, and woke 
and knew no more. 

** He continued in a state of complete insensibility for twenty-four hours ; giving no other 
signs of life, but that rattling in his throat, which indicated the approach of death. On 
Monday, April 19th, at six o'dock in the evening, even this £unt indication of existence had 
ceased — Lord Byron was dead. 

" At die very time Lord Byron died, there was one of the most awftil thunder-storms I 
ever witnessed. The lightning was terrific. The Greeks, who are very superstitious, and 
generally believe that such an event occurs whenever a much superior; or, as they say, a 
supreme man ^Bes, immediately exclaimed, * The great man is gone !' On the present oc- 
casion, it Mras too true ; and the storm was so violent, as to strengthen their superstitious 
belief. Their firiend and bene&ctor was indeed dead." 

Thns England lost her poet— Greece her savionr—the world its proudest 
ornament 



P0EM3, BY JOHN WILSON*. 
This is a reprint of two Teiy charming ?olomes« by no less a personage 
than the Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinbargb. 

' Poems, by John Wilson. A newecUtion. Edinburgh, 1835 : Blackwood. 
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From tlie anpretending character of many of these pages, some individuals 
may conceive the volumes beneath the dignity of the Professor's chsdr ; ye^ 
for oar parts, we cannot hot congratnlate the anthor, that amidst the abstrnse 
sciences and metaphysical researches in which his mind has been engaged, 
he should still retain the freshness of feeling, and simplicity of expression, 
which are too frequently sacrificed at the shrines of learning and knowledge. 
We shall offer no apology for extracting the following delicately imagined 
little piece. 

<< LINES wErrrcN in an highland oltn. 



" To whom belongs this valley fair, 
That sleeps beneath the filmy air, 

Even like a living thin^ 
l^ent, — as in£suit at the breast,— 
Save a still sound that speaks of rest, 

That streamlet's murmuring ! 

*' The heavens appear to love thu vale ; 
Here clouds with scarce-seen motion sail, 

Or 'mid the silence lie ! 
By that blue arch, this beauteous earth 
'Mid evening's hour of dewy mirth 

Seems bound unto the sky. 

^ O ! that this lovely vale were mine ! 
Then, firom glad youth to calm decline, 

My years would gently glide ; 
Hope would rc^joice in endless dreamt, 
And memory's oft-returning gleams 

By peace be sanctified. 



" There would unto my soul be given, 
From presence of that gracious heaven, 

A piety sublime ; 
And thoughts would come of mystic mood, 
To make in this deep solitude 

Eternity of time ! 

** And did I ask to whom belonged 
This vale 7 — I feel that I have wronged 

Nature's most gracious soul t 
She spreads her glories o'er the earth, 
And all her child&en fhnn tfaehr burth 

Are joint-heirs of the whole ! 

^ Yea ! long as nature's humblest child 
Hath kept her temple undefiled 

By sinfid sacrifice, 
Eartii's fairest scenes are all his own,.— 
He is a monarch, and his throne 

Is built amid the skies V 



MEMOIRS OF MOSES MENDELSOHN, THE JEWISH PHILOSOPHER.* 

Tub life of Mendelsohn is an extraordinary instance of self advancement, 
and weU calculated to excite eijaulation. Bom of humble and indigent 
parents, with little or no opportunity of instruction, he gained an eminence 
in the literary and scientific world, as a metaphysical writer, of which. the 
proudest members of the republic of letters might be envious. 

'' Mendelsohn was bom, in 1729, at Dresden, in Germany, where his Either was a tran- 
scriber of the- Pentateuch, and kept a Hebrew day-school ; both humble and precarious 
profesdons, and scarcely adequate to the support of their followers. According to die custom 
of eliucating Jew boys, young Mendelsohn was sent to the public seminary, where children 
were taught to repeat mechanically the Mishna and Gemarra, comprising various abstruse 
points of civil and ecdesiastical law, &r aboye their comprehension. To pursue these unr 
profitable studies, when he was only seven years of age, and naturally of ^ delicate consti- 
tution, his father would make him rise at three or four o'clock on winter mornings, and, after 
grring him a cup of tea, would carry him wrapped in a roquelaure to the Jewish seminary.' 
Mendelsohn, however, was not like other -children ; already at that tender age the spirit of 
inquiry stirred within him, and he apprehended he was not pursuing the proper course to 
arrive at soMd knowledge. He applied himself to study the Hebrew language grammatically, 
was soon able to write it with purity and el^ance, and before his ten& year composed* 
indifibrent Hebrew verses. Intense study impaired his health, and brought on a nervous 
disorder, the n^ect of which produced defiirmity of the spine, and made him a valetudina- 
rian the remainder of his life." 

At the age of fourteen we find him at Berlin, where he was in such a 
destitute condition as to be frequently in want of a meal. When he had the 
means of purchasing a loaf, so rigid was the economy he was necessitated to 



* Memohrs of Motes Mendelsohn, the Jewish Philosopher. *By M. SamneL London, 
lSii£5 1 Longman and Co. 
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exttroisd, thati lie was apcustomed to notcli it into as many rneal^ as the state 
of Im puekei coutd best iDforro Mm. It was in tliis miserable .period of his 
existence IbLil he acquired a koqwledge of the Latin^ French, and English 
languages, 

" A tiiore QbepTing prospect opened to Mendelsohn; Mr, Bernard, an opulent man of the 
Jewish per^tMslon, bccume interested in bis favour, admitted him into his house, and intrusted 
tilrii wiih tU& tidvicjmou of his children. He had now the means of pursuing comfortably 
his studies in every department of science : he appKed himself zealously to' mathematics ; his 
knowledge of algebra, fluxions, and astronomy were considerable, and his acquaintance with 
natiural history was £sur above mediocrity. He also wrote a beautifiil and masterly band, 
and possessed peculiar dexterity in mercantile accounts. These caligraphic and arithmetic 
acquirements su^ested to Mr. Bernard that Mendelsohn might be placed in a more profitaUe 
sphere than a school-room. Accordingly he engaged him first as clerk ; then raised him to 
cashier ; he next made him manager of his extensive silk manu&ctoryi and filially he 
became partner." 

Among other distinctions that afterwards occurred to him, was his friend- 
ship with the celebrated Lessing; of whom we have the following highly 
interesting anecdQie. . 

" Les$ing once brought to 9|Ieodelsohn a work written by a celebrated character, to hear 
his opinion on it. Having given it a reading, he told his friend, that he. deemed himself a 
match j^r the au^r, and would refute him. Nothing oould be more Vfekome to Losing, 
and he strongly encouvaged the idea. Accordingly, Meudel^oha .4at down and wzoite his 
* Philosophiral Dialogues,' on the most abstruse sul^ects, in which be ateictly redeemed hu 
pledge of confuting the author, though, for quietness sake, he forbwe mentioning his name, 
and carried the manuscript to Lessing for examination. . * When I atn at li^vre/ said 
Lessing, * I will peruse it.' After a convenient interval, he repeated his visit, when Lessing 
kept up a miscellaneous conversation, without oncq mentioning Uie manoseript in question ; 
and the other being too .batihful to put him in mind of H, he was obliged to deport, no better 
informed than when he came, which was also the ease at several subsequent meetings. At 
last, however, he mustered sufficient resolution to inquire after it, and still Lessing withheld 
his opinion. Vant of leisure was pleaded as before, but now he would certainly read it ; 
Mr. Mendelsohn might, in the mean time, take yonder small volume home with him, and let 
him know his thoughts on it On opening it, Mendelsohn was not a littie surprised to behold 
his own * Dialogues ' in print. ' Put it in your pocket,' said Lessing, goodnaturedly, ' and 
this mammon along with it It was what I got for the copy-right; it will be of service to 
you.' " 

Mendelsohn, afterwards, was enabled to keep an hospitable table, where 
he enjoyed the fHendship of the most distinguished men of Germany ; among 
whom may be mentioned the celebrated Lavater. His life will be foand one 
of uncommon interest; we know, in fact, of no biography more calculated 
to call into life the seeds of emulation in the youthful breast. 



FOREIGN SCE;N63 AND TRAVELLING RECREATIONS*. 
We understand this gentleman was formerly connected with the press ; in- 
deed» from his style and fluent expression, he gi^es evident proof of consi- 
derable experience in the art of authorship. His (Sketches of y pper Canada, 
published some time since, procured him a deserving celebrity, which his 
present work will do much to increase. The pen in hb hand, becomes a 
pencil ; he sketches the scene before him with freedom and spirit ; lays on 
JLhe colouring with taste and judgment, and leaves not a portion of the can- 
vas uncovered with the yarnish that only a highly cultivated ndnd is capable 
of bestowing^ Mr. Howison is just the travelling compaioion we like. He 
is not so brim full of egotism, so thoroughly enraptured with his own adven- 
tures, as to be perpetually boring you about what occured to himself; bat 
he mdces you acquainted in a familiar and pleasing manner with every thing 
that appeared to have rivetted his observations. He has a versality of dis- 



* Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recreations. By John Howison« 'Esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company's service. Edinburgh, 1825. Oliver and Boyd. 
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pp«il|OB that k tmly id^firable,; with power of brlngkig before your eyes 
Iho. sfi^H he descf ibes* with all .1^ delicate variatioB x>f light and shade, 
which only am eolii^btmied mod can distinguish. How dei^rously he trens- 
IMrrts nt iato a calaji!, and At oneia makes us acquainted with 

LIFE AT SEA. 

** In large ships, an abundant, and even elegant, table is usiudly kept ; bat its comi^orts 
are not aridlable, except during moderate weather. When there is a high sea, meals become 
an annoyance ratther ^an a pleasure ; for all the plans that have yet been invented to obvi- 
ate the inconvenience of the rolling of a vessel, prove of little ttctoal utility. A party at 
dinner, in a gale of wind, is a scene as illustrative of the miseries of a sea-Hfe as any that 
cari be chosen. On «idi oocanons, the more experienced passengers know, when the sWp is 
on the point of making a Solent lurch, and prepare for it accordingly ; but the novices are 
usually -taken unawares, and Iheir plates, knives, forks, glasses, chairs,' and own persons per- 
haps, suddenly hudedto the lee-side of the cabin. However, those who retain their places 
are probably in a situatioh not less ludicrous. A delicate young lady, just recovered from 
sea-sidkness, wiH have a large ham predprtated into her lap; all the wine-bottles on the 
table may collect around a determined , water-drinker ; the epicure of tlie party may lose 
sight of his plate of dsdnties, and find a dish of boiled rice in ii^ place ; an old Indian may 
have a quantity of grilled liver forced upoii Inm, and a roast pig will perhaps be seen going 
ftJl' speed towards a man who detests pork. When quietness h restored, and. when every 
one has extricated himself from his difficulties, a great deal of n^crriraent may probably ensue j 
but'tfaeaeddent, if two or three times repeated, ceases to be an enlertainlDg tine, and even- 
tually causes irritation among the sufferers, instead of putting them intu good humour.^' 

Ais a specimen of Mr. Howison's descriptive powers, we extract the fol- 
lowing account of the 

CITT OF HAVANNAH. 

The streets of Havannah are narrow, and during the rainy season, excessively dirty; fo>^ 
some of them remain in a state of nature, having no pavement of any kind, either for car- 
riages or foot-passengers. The houses are plain in tlieir architecture, and never exceed two 
stories, and are ususdly painted blue, or some other bright colour. All the good' houses are 
built upon the same plan. Viz. that of a hollow quadrangle, which is the form best calculated 
for promoting a free circulation of air. In general, a gallery, surrounded by piazzas, extends 
around the upper Qat, and forms, along with the court below, a place of recreation in the 
evenings, and a shelter for the heat during the day. The public apartments are usually spa- 
cious and tastefully furnished ; no carpets are used, and m most houses the floor consists of a 
composition which is as hard as freestone, and admits of being washed several times a day ^ 
but some of the nobility have their rooms paved with black and white tablets of marble, 
placed alternately,-— and this has a very beautiful effect The shops in Havannah are small 
and meanly furnished. Instead of .the names of their occupants being placed above the 
doors, as is common in most countries, each has some figurative appellation to distinguish it 
from others of the same description, such as the shop of victory, of humility, of pearls, of 
happiness, of good fortune, &c. 

" Havannah contains many taverns and boarding-houses, two of which are resorted to by 
English and Americans only. For the first three days after my arrival, I was obliged to 
reside in an establishment of the kind, which has some curious peculiarities. The charge was 
two dollars and a half per day, and fi>r this sum an excellent breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
were furnished ; but the sleeping rooms resembled damp and gloomy cellars ; each of them 
contained tluree or four beds for the accommodation of an equal number of individuals. The 
landlord is a man of low origin and vulgar ideas, but of much dhrewdoiess, -and remarkable 
assuraaoe. To the business of a hotel*keeper, fae adds that of an undertaker ; and thus turns 
to acconnt every /individiial who arrives in Havannah, by furmshing him with board and 
lodgi|ig if he.liveB, and witii a coffin ciiould he dlie. He sits at the foot of his table,- does k 
honours as if His guests were visitors, t^kes the lead in conversation, and boldly contradicts 
any thing they advance, if he happens to differ in opinion. Sho«uld a boardei; be too late f<H: 
any meal, he loses it altogether ; and if he does not return to the hotel within a certa^i hour 
of the evening, he runs the risk of* being shut out all night" 

'^^The Protestants who die in Cuba are not allowed interment among Catholics { and, there-, 
fore, the hotel-keeper alieady mentioned has a burying ground of his own, in which the 
bodies of the English and Americans are deposited; however, within these few years past, 
the mortality has been so great, that the premises have become rather small, and the comers 
of the pilea of eoffins, which occiff every part of them, may b^ seen ph>jeeting through the 
earth." 
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We hia\e a teitible insUnoe of tlio dreR^ful power of the prieito in Caba, 
through whose ioAoence criiDe is not c^y psdliated, but if the culprit has 
means to bribe the priesthood, too frequently escapes unpunished. 

** Some years ago, a Spafilard, who lived in the finboifm of Havannah, discorered tint his 
wife carried on a criminal correspondence with her confessor. In his jealous rage he hired a 
negro to murder the priest When the assassin had accomplished his purpose, ha went to 
the house of his employer at a late hour one night, and told what he had done, and 
demanded the promised compensation ; but the Spai^d either would not or could not give 
this, and some nigh words which ensued between the parties haidng been overheard by the 
neighbours, the whole a£^ was soon brought to light The Spaniard was apprehended, 
tried, found guilty, and condemned to death. However, by means of bribery, he succeeded 
in delaying his execution for more than two years. His fUnds being at last exhausted, the 
black cross and lanterns, the appearance of which announces, in Havannah, that the criminal 
has only two days to live, were exhibited before the prison windows. Nevertheless, on the 
succeeding morning, to the astonishment of all, they were suddenly with^wn ; for the 
wretched murderer had, by a desperate effort, raised a small sum of money, and purchased 
with it a few weeks' respite. On the expiry of these he was hurried to the 8(»ffi>ld and. 
executed. 

" While in Havannah, I saw a mulatto suffer death for a murder wluch he had been found 
guilty of seven years before. - He had obtained a series of respites by occasionally paying 
money to the church ; but his resources having at last.failed, he could not delay the evil day 
any longer.* 

Our next extract is a description of a religious procession the author met 
with at the village of Jejoor. 

*' Several religious proce^ons passed near my tent in the course of the day. The finest 
was one which accompanied the car of a god, whom the Brahmins were bringing firom a 
neighbouring village to visit the grand deity of Jejoor. Two men, carrying long poles^ each 
with a series of flags of various colours upon it, led the way. They were followed by a bull, 
splendidly and fantastically caparisoned. His horns were gilt, and encircled with brass rings, 
and had large tufts of horsehair tied to their extremities. Next came several people in white 
dresses, on which great quantities *of the powder of a erimscm-coloured odu% had been 
'Sprinkled. A band of native musician^ succeeded them. It condsted of five persons, three 
d[ whom played instruments somewhat resembling the clarionet in shape and die bagpipe in 
sound ; the fourth blew a very large semicircular brass liom, the tones of which were coarse, 
but indescribably sonorous and powerful. His companion rode a bullodc, having a drum 
swung on each side of it The pitch of these was different, and he beat sometimes on both 
at the same time, and sometimes on one of the two alternately. The car containing the god 
was borne closely behind, on. the shoulders of ux men. It was shaped like a canoe, and so 
pompletely veiled, that its interior could not be seen. A crowd of people closed the pro- 
cession, some carrying flags,' .and others beatirig small drums, and the whole of them joining 
in a loud shout at intervals." 

On the whole, ** Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recreations*' is a most 
interesting and intelligent work ; and from the e;itracts we have given, we 
feel assured that our readers wiU require no recommendation of our own to 
induce them to give it a place on the shelves of their librjuries. 



TRAVELS OF MY NIGHT CAP.» 

Sf NGULAR lU the medium chosen for the display of a very considerable 
fun^ of pleasantrjr and wit, we believe this is not Uie first time '* My Night 
Cap *' has come before the world in % literary dress ; some half dozen anony- 
mous stanzas (ascribed to the witty and voluptuous Moore) have previously 
celebrated this very humble repository of the most dignified part of the 
person. The author of ** Travels of my Night Cap," has already been intro- 
duced to the public, by the very clever J«uar d* esprit " Sketches of St. Stephens/' 
and we think his present volume likely to keep up the acquamtance 
on a more friendly footing. The following pair of portraits of the Ex-Empresss 
of France, Maria Louisa, and her one eyed Chamberlain ; who, as the report 



• Travels of My Night Cap ; with Scene* at the Congress of Verona. London, 18*5 : 
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%oe$, are latteiij nwrtiedy is extremely fdieHoas, and aroon^ the best things 
io the book. 

** A vet'ran warrior luher'd to her seat 

A princetf , once the partner of a throne 
That saw all Europe prostrate at the feet 

Of him who rais'd it. Now must she disown 
His name and lineage, nor presume to treat 

Her son as though the father ere were known ; 
While yet that son can proudly boast a sire, 
VThose fame with history only can expire. 

N^oleon's relict seem'd not to repine 

At glories Tanish'd, and deputed sway ; 
Of widow'd mourmng she displayed no sign ; 

Her dress was gorgeous and her manner gay. 
A wreath of brilliants ddd her locks confine : 

The robe she wore might suit her bridal day : 
Some slavish painters to her foce have. lent 
Such diarms as nature fbr her &oe ne*er meant 

Her dieek was pallid to the last degree ; 

At Ackermann's 'tis Uooming as the rose : 
Her mouth is large ; her eyes appear to be 

Too &r apart; and shapeless is her nose. 
If in description I've been rather free, 

I've shown no more than what her nurror shows : 
-But in their mhrrors ladies never find . -^ 

The portrait homely—vanity is blind 1 

Her chamberlain, a Polyphemus, stood 

\^th hideous aspect close behind her chair ; 
Monttrum horrenduml he did all he could 

To make his features ugHer than they were. 
His widow'd optic had not, as it should, 

A glass companion, and was seen to stare 
From a deep region, whidi a bandage black 
Had half-conceal'd — his breeches seem'd a sack. 

A bristly covert crown'd his upper Up, 

Besmear'd with grease, and paiting into twain. 
With forky points converging towards the tip 

Of his huge nose, which o'er them hung amain. 
These mad mustachios he forbore to clip, 

But let them still a savage growth attain. 
His oblong mouth their wild luxuriance hjd ; ^ 

His face seem'd all things human to forbid." 



WADDINGTON'S VISIT TO GR^CE^. 

(t is a melanclioly view that Mr. Waddington has taken of the existing 
condition and future prospects of the most interesting nation upon earth ; 
>ut really after all that Jias reached our ears from innumerable, and, moreover, 
inthentic, sources, as to the disunion and fickleness of the leaders of the 
Grreek forces, we have little hesitation, though certainly much reluctance, to 
express our full coincidence in the hopeless opinion of that gentleman, of 
[Greece ever obtaining that rank as a nation she once so proudly possessed. 
This work pretends to no very high character, as, in fact, the very title con- 
fesses. It IS, in truth, merely an account of a visit to Greece, yet the visitor 
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iMutneillier been wikiqiiirijigdQ^ mnwrnoiimiiak in hift.ftMrfA for ^e«U of 
national and classical tnfonnation. As the neatest pari of .t^-w^fk is 
in form of detached sketches, made at the spots to which they allude, we 
shall prefer that mode of giving oar extracts. 

DESCRIPTION OF ATHENS. 

'* The modern town of Athens wf» never i;iej»i«kable far beftilty ^ tt^goMtj of construction : 
it has now suffered the de^moUtion of about we'^iird of. its ili!^iyijp^. Many Turkish houses 
were burnt by the Greeks, in th^ ^t.skige pf the otadieli mm^ Gxeek bcmses were nuDed 
during the occupation of die place by Omv JBij^m ;. «nd Jpoony, ^ both have fidlen into the 
streets froito mere humidity and neglect. The' churches and mosques have not met with 
greater mercy in this religious war; and even the ashes of* Ihe dead havp not been alkmed 
to repose in security. The spacious Tuitd^. bui^ ground nt the foot of the Areopagus, for- 
merly solemn and sacred, and nc^w «eattered over wi<^ 4iie -firagmente of its monuments, 
and profaned by the insults of the conqueror, 'attests the fsff df a revenge not to be satiated 
by blood. 

" By a singular change of .national duuraet^^ modern' Athens is, of aU the dties of Greece, 
the least maritime. In fiict, she daes not possess otie tingle vessel of any nzeor desciiptioD, 
— not one Athenian sailor exists to pay homage at the46mb of .l^iemisCocles. The com- 
merce of Attica is, therefore, entirely in the hands of foreigners, and, the natives have no 
means of supplying even their own wants and necessities. It is pojs^ifole that this cause may 
have contributed to augment dieir sufferings. 

** In my daily rides among the mountains and villages -(by which, though imarmed and 
alone, I risk little under the vigorous government of Odysseus), I observe little else than dis- 
tress and poverty. The villages are half-burnt and half-deserted ; the peasants dvil, but 
suspicious ; the convents abandoned or defaced, and their large massive gates shattered with 
musket-balls ; while human bones may sometimes be discovered bleaching in the melancholy 
solitude^ In the mean time, there is no appearance of depression or indolence. A great 
portion of the ground is cultivated, and aop;:. urt: amyn, In the uncerl^nty who may reif 
them * for the immortal gods:* the oUyes too, and the viiieyardsj ate receiving almost die 
same labour which would be bestowed upon them In a i^m^ of profound peace^ 

" In the city, the Bazaar exhibits a scene of some onimndon ; <uid, owing to the great influx 
of refiigees from Thebes and Livadia, some ^f whom hixve nv^n pre&Er\Td a part of theii 
property, there is here no appearance of depypulation. Tbere is even occaalonally some incfi- 
nation to gaiety ; genuine native hilarity will ^uiMyUn^es Imve its course in spue of dream- 
stances, and the maids of Athens will danct' tlieir itomaic in the very fatie of niisery. Bot 
it will scarcely be credited, that the celebration of tlie Cajnivul h at this instant proceedirg 
with great uproar and festivity. Drunken buifeons, harlequins, and painted jesters, are riot- 
ously parading the streets, while .GiUirra's sulky Albanians sit .frowmng at the fortxess-gate, 
and the Turks and the plague are preparing. to. nish down iirom Negropont and Carysto.'* 

POPUI,A.T«)N. 

The present population of Athens appears, by a calcniation of Bfr. Wad- 
dington, to be 13,000, the majority of which are in a state of the most miser- 
able poverty. Speaking of Greece generally, he says, 

."I made every inquiry in every part of Greece respecting population, without ever amring 
at any very satisfactory result ; I am, however, strongly of opinion, that the whole number 
of actual insurgents is somewhat under one million. I should estimate the population of 
Eastern and Western Greece ait one hundred and My thousand ; that of the independent 
islands, including refugees, at two hundred and fifty thousand ; and that of the Marea at 
half a million.*' 

COLOCOTRINI. 

" 1 have, presented myself three or four times at the levees of Colocotrini, and havereoeifed 
firom him repeated assurances of his peculiar respect for the English nation, and his attacb- 
ment to its individual members ; and, in fact,' he immediately provided me with an excellent 
lodging, which I could not otherwise have procured. These professions amuse me the bmRi 
as ttie old hypocrite is continuaHy and pnbhdy accusing the British ^vemment of deajgos 
to occupy and enslave the Morea. His manners, however, to do him justice, are vnedy 
devoid of nrbamty, and, hke his countenance and dress, are precisely those- wbidi best be- 
come a distinguished captain of banditti. His court seems to consist of about fifteen capitanl 
who seat themselves on the sofa which lines three sides of his spacious hall ; firom the wafi? 



are suspended Turkish mj^ets. curiously inlaid, with many valuable jplstols and nbRs> 
His capitani are as filthy a crew as I ever beheld, and, for the most part, iil-lo«king,andw? 
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meanly attired ; but the tqpet piaeraUy fltarving wreldi OUalil faare lAeetrtd amoog ^em, 
is « FsngasrfBt priest^ boaiieted iMad beapd^d, hmlt ftill wUilwry. The wual ccnrenng ftr tiMir 
head is noCfaiiig iBore than ^r«d Qiq[>^ihe covuAtvyrfaRil there* alee eeaerally^two or three ^ 
the paity wh^ tbiiM^ proper, from whalioevief ieetutg of vaa^ tft hurdeb theiasehes wA 
extremely h^rg? #"4 shapeless torhaoB; Coloeotroni. tahes little noiiee of aay of -tfiem, and 
seldom nses # iMur entnuice. The fi>ufth .^de. of the room la ooeupied by a nntnber of 
soldierS} who femain staadiog ; upon some oetiaaioH Colacotroni- tUought proper to oommand 
them to i«tiirf»i they obeyed reluQt|ii|l|y and alofrly, «od m a very few mkmtes vetumed in 
parties of twq or three, ipad re*4Mcupied their tlation. There is no «noldng, nor «ny ^rcu^ 
latioB of mSipiXf eoi^vepsation. ThB singularly dull seene may last about twenty minotes, 
and thaen, on some signal £com the chief, the party nse and disperse." ' 

PROSPECT OF AFPAI&S. 

Mr. WaddingtOQ seems still to cherish Ihe hope of the fiim! release of this 
beavtifal coantry from her present hideous slavery. Greece may yet be a 
flourishing, but will she ever regain the station she formerly occupied as a 
nation ? bright as the hope may be, we fear it will never be fulfilled. We 
shall present our readers with his opinion on this subject, and with it conclude 
our extracts from a work, which, if not in every respect satisfactory to our 
wishes, contains much Interesting information on a subject wbloh must be 
dear to tbe heart of every patriot, ^eoBveyed in a-OMOaly, though father a 
peculiar, sjl^k, . , 

" The internal condition of ^ihe eoiwlry wasatileut as psomisins^ in ^ecommenocniettt of 
1S9S, 413 at tiMs mon^oit . 29ie a^reinmeBt wasitfie saiae, 4nr. nearly so^ » with this Advantage, 
Ihat. if aurooordato wai Ihen at mheaA; the power of the capitani was not then so clearly 
defined, and thdbr hestiHty to th^ eonMitiidon so decided ; party and pextevial animosities 
were not then so general or so vicdent. 

« Are we then fiom these facts to coneh^e, tkat the hqpes of Greecesr^ sofftringagradnal 
dimilBaition,. and decaying year by year? That tiie insurrection is less vigorous, because it 
is less £St|]en8ive» .and that a few more eibrtS' would suffice to ctuAi it altogefiier t l am very 
lar.ien»090d from that oj^inon. A few ^[tremities hsve'mdeed. been lopped -arway, but the 
bcsut is growik stouter and warmer. By the loss of some parts of 'the eonfedeMcy, the 
population (^ the retf has been' augmented and concentrated; and a spirit has grown up 
ainoD9 them, whidi would render their eztennination verydifiiteult, ahd their submission 
impomkk' They have acquired the habit of independence ,* they have learned to despise 
9nd scorn their former master, and they have not ceased tO' detest'fahn; in energy, in talents, 
in courage, they, assert or feel their own superiority ; and it is this feeling wbkh, -in spite of 
all their vices and folHes, preserves, and wfll still preserve, them." 



FINE ARTS. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

OwrNG to the circumstances we have mentioned in our introductory 
address, we have been unable to give the customary critique on the Fine 
Arts in the present number. For this department we have engaged a dis- 
tinguished artist, the first proof of whose abilities will appear in our next 
publication. However, not to disappoint our country readers, we have bor- 
rowed the following account of the opening of the Royal Academy from a 
respectable hebdomadal contemporkry— a eirettmstaaoe sd uniisual, that we 
feel an apology to be necessary. 

'* A single glance about the present exhibition of the iloyal Academy is sufficient to con- 
vince us of its superiority over many of the collections which we have seen at Somerset 
House for the last dozen of years; if, indeed, it does not surpass all of them during that 
period. To this effect, the splendid performances of Mr. Hilton and Mr. Etty*, in the great 
roovn, mainly contribute ; while Mr. Danby's ' Delivery of Israel out of Egypt,* in the School 
of Painting, elevates that department by one of, perhaps, the most ds^ng and fortunate 



* '^Christ crowded with thorns,"iand " the Combat, an ideal group, woman pleading for 
the vanquished." - r^ i 
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eftovtsof the imaginadoD- to give locality to a supernatural event, that has ever be^i proddtt^ 
Ner are these akme the works belonging to die highest class of Art which raise the character 
of tills Gkdkry. Thomson's* charming Johetis almost as beautifiD], surrounded by the glare 
of the public Exhibition, as it appeared to us in private : although in private is the only mode 
of forming a true judgment upon pictures. In the course of our remarks, we shall lunve oc^ 
caston to animadvert upon some of the most showy and attractive specimens of tfae-aeason, 
"which are chiefly rendered so by being painted out of all the mod^My of nature, and in tone 
up to the gdd and glitter which sunound them ; while far better oonipositions are extin- 
guished and killed by the want of the same meretridous quafities to sustain them in the genenl 
shine. Stothard's Titania, with some of his peculiarities, is also eminently worthy of a nan^ 
in the list of those things which display gmiuL Allan's historical picture of the AssaBsmadoo 
of the Regent Murray, Hayter's Trial of Lord William Russell, and Cooper's Bosworth FieM, 
also belong to the prominent contributions ; and much as >we dislike the subject, the lai]ge 
piece of Christ casting out devils, by W. C. Ross, is of first-rate promise. The artist is, we 
believe, a young man. But even were we without these high productions t C^^ allude to 
productions of bogher me^rit only as belonging to a nobler class of Art, as we value a first-rale 
tragedian above a clever clown), there would be felt a redeeming excellence in the portrut 
department Many of the portraits are not mere likenesses; they are superb pictures; and 
will preserve a value for centuries, not only as representing famous individiuds, but as defi^- 
fiil examples of execution and style. 

** We throw out these hints without minutely individualizing — for, after all, a crowded room, 
V a heated eye, and an excited mind, are sad drawbacks upon the formation of a correct jodg^ 
ment; and we shall, accordin^y, defer those details whidi belong to critidsmy till we can 
itake other opportunities for re-considering our early impressions* 

'* Of landscape, animal, and familiar still life, there are foir proportions ; though of the fint 
certainly not the usual number. The absence of Mr. Callcott's pencil is not compensated by 
l^urner's brilliant experiment upon colours, which displays all the magic of skill at the expmee 
of all the magic of nature. On the opposite side of the room, we were glad to contemplate 
the more chastened scene of a Beech on a hazy morning, by Collins. In other parts there 
are other landscapes of great beauty, by Arnold, Constable, W. Wilson, &c Of die 
remaining branches we have indicated — the humorous and £uniliar, or ordinary life, leads 
us to mention Wilkie, not laboured but admirable, in a Highland femily; Mulready, a 
travelling druggist; Lesslie, Ann Page; both the latter done at the top of their antfaoi's 
powers of conception and finish. Newton's " Dull Lecture ;" Sharp's Barber Politician ; mi 
Clint, exceedingly happy in Fawcett and C. Kemble, from the entertainment <^ Charles IL 
Ward shows us lus usual noble stud of horses, of all kinds. The Antique Academy has 
much variety in very nearly 450 numbers of every description. Some of tiie miniatures are 
of extraordinary merit The Library is again deformed by the admixture of portraiture and 
other subjects with the architectural designs and elevations — many of the latter are replete 
with excellence. The model Academy does not strike very forcibly, though there also are 
some monuments, figures, and busts, deserving of liberal commendation." 

WATER COLOUR . EXHIBITION. 

The twenty-first season of this elegant and delightful source of mental entertainmeot 
commenced on Monday last ; and the novelty that drew the first viritors, has been succeeded 
by a warm and universal approbation. The pieces sent in are very numerous, and not a few 
of thein of the first description of merit They are partiy from the pencils of die meaiben, 
partiy the labours of their associates, and amount to three hundred and forty-four. Of is 
great a number of pictures, some, of course, are of inferior excellence ; but in justice to the 
larger portion, we must say, that they display much fertility of imagination, as w^ si 
cultivated judgment; and are brilliant specimens of English' talent for this province of 
painting. To remark upon, or even to name, every piece that caught our eye and riveted 
our attention, would demand more space than th^ variety that characterizes our journal wil 



* This distinguished Artist, report says, is to succeed Fuseli as Keeper : there could not be 
a more honourable choice. 

t There has been an immense outcry among artists, that the country gave no enooonige- 
ment to works of the first class. Probably not, when, in most instances, it was the paintos 
and their fiiends who saw their prodigious merits, and not the public. But look at the 
answer now. No sooner were these really fine works seen, than the British Institution paid 
Hilton one thousand giuneas ; Etty obtained the same sum firom an individual whose name 
we have not heard ; and Lord Staiford gave five hundred guineas to DaiAy — very fiboal 
prices for their respective pictures. - 
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; but the priacipal of thcfse too imperiously demand Uic critic's notice, to pass without 

omment 

chter't " School m rtpote," is one of the most pleasing pictures in the exhibition, and 

y &vourable to the artist's peculiar abilities. The picture is abundantly characteristic, 

all. of accident The scene is the school-room, where the young ladies are taking ; 

itage of the nap in which their governess is indulging. The frolicsome pranks, and 

ile humour of the children, are admirably delineated, while the colouring and execution 

ipially creditable to this deservedly popular artist 

ristall's " W$Uh Peatant GirU" is a very charming performance. The olgects have all 

atural simplicity and ruddy health that characterises the Cambrian lasses. 

phanofTs " SiUm and NawrmahaU" is one of the most attractive pictures in this highly 

!sting exhibition. There is a tenderness of sentiment depictured in the countenance of 

eroine, that immediately fixes the eye of tlie spectator. The colouring is rich and 

Dg in die extreme, and the grouping highly effective. . 

I's " Sum in the River Mole" has quite a poetical effect The shades of the wood are 

[fully reflected on the quiet stream : the contemplation of such a scene leaves that soft 

mruffled impression which rural objects can only afford. Our limits prevent ys from 

png the inclination we have to expatiate on the beauties of '* Beath Abbey/* by Dervint; 

ng's Inverary, in Argyleshire ; the Pmte di RiaUo, by Prout ; and the many sped- 

of Mr. Barrett's genius and industry ; and can only recommend the lovers of the Fine , 

taste of that treat we ourselves have already ei^yed. 

TUBATRICALS. 
MR. ELLISTON's pair OF SPECTACLES. 

Wednesday, the 11th of May, a new historic^ play, in five acts, was produced at this 
e, under the title of William TelL It will be familiar to many of our readers that 
tr, the German dramatist, has produced a tragedy on the same sut^ect It is a curious 
lat this tragedy was performed at Lueene, in the immediate vicinity of the place that 
ddent occurred of which it is composed. The principal actors were Swiss, whose 
ors had figured in that afl&ir ; all the costumes were rigorously observed, and tlie 
y painted after nature. Even tbe arms used in the performance Were those wielded 
inturles ago by Tell and his brave companions. 

Mr. I. Sheridan Knowles, the author of Virginius, we are indebted for the present 
.tic embodiment of these romantic events. Independent of considerable dramatic 

it possesses a poetical beauty which will redeem, in a great measure, the sinking 
ter of the age, in reference to dramatic writing. 

i scene and subject, and some even of the incidents, will be instantly suggested by the 
by which this piece is entitled. The cruel and, still more galling, the insolent, 
ly, of Geiler (or Gretiter)f the Austrian Governor under the Emperor Albert ; the 
rated league of the three Cantons, formed by a few burghers and mountaineers, of 

William Tell was one ; the death of the tyrant and of tyranny itself, are recorded in 
thentic annals of Switzerland ; the homage to the bonnet of the Governor, and his 
ing TelFi reftisal, by forcing him to shoot at an apple placed upon the head of his 
are mere traditions, and most probably of those marvellous fictions with which nations 
^arly age love to consecrate the birth of their freedom. The perilous trial of the apple 
told of a Goth sotdier before the time of TelL — They are, however, fidr, and perhaps 
»st fertile materials for the dramatist, and accordingly (hey have been largely pressed 
le service of this play. Another incident of ancient record which should not be 

1 is introduced. It is, that tbe storming of the tyrant's castle was favoured by the 
em of a lover to gain entrance to his mistress's chamber. The changes of scene, of 
, and of incident, without any immediate chain of connection or affinity, were so 
It, that it is difficult to g^ve an outline of the story. It opens with the lover's serenading 
(tress, and the suggestion of a stratagem by lus firiend to gain entrance to her chamber. 
;xt scene exhibits a prisoner in the hands of Ge8ler*i guards, on his way to a dmigeon. 
>pears only for a moment, but his transient feelings addressed to Michael — an 
>us person, whose share in the business is important, but of the comic kind — are 
ant of his spuit and designs. The two friends enter the castle disguised as a " leech" 
i servant — and the latter, who began the adventure only as an amateur, becomes 
ired of the Senesehul't niece, as the former had already been of his daughter, 
ntance is next made with the wife and son of Tell, before dieir cottage. After an 

dialogue, m the way of catechism. Tell enters unperceiv«d, whilst the latter is 
ng with his bow at a target The father approaches— gives him an animating lecture 
ery and patriotism. " Suppose it,'* said he, '* to be a wolf—nsuppose it Gefler" — 
y abbots to the very centre. Tell exults, and at that instant enters Old Melchtal, whose 
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eyet6«t(tr hasjustcMoed tobeputout This scene, perhaps ibe best in the piece, was ictej 
with electric power and pathos by Mr. Macready. Tell now sends the boy with a poignard 
— the concerted tdgnal of revolt — to the son of MelckkiL He fidls in on Ms way wll& die 
very Gsifor in the mountains — ftdnting — all but dead-^-cmd giddes him to Altorfl Getkr 
asks his fiither'fr name ; the boy discreetly refoses to tell, and Ottkr detains him. The 
bonnet is next exUbited at the top of a pole, in the puMic way, to receive the homage of the 
Swiss, sevend of whom make the required obeisance — ^awkwardly it must be owned. TeU 
looks on indignantly, but is retiring by the adyiee pt a friend, when MichaePs reAisal fo bow 
down, draws upon him the resentment of die Austrian guard. Te& returns and r ea c u e sh ia 
in an instant; but the next instant, nnfortunatdyj the AosfriaBS retom with ansssiafttemeBi, 
and bear off TeU in chains. He is brotq^ before CetUr, A suspicion arises that he is the 
&ther of the boy — who is prodoeed, but has the discretion to f^BTect to behold a atrangei; 
The emotions of the ftriher— and <Md too— are too strong, and Ges2er ptrts T^i to tbr 
fearfiil and memorable trial of his skill in archery, already mentioned. Ifndbt the Mw ■ 
bent with an equal tension of the fitther's agony, one woman in the crowd fidnts—^nd he 
reltees fbr an instant. He ^^ws again—another woman shrieks, and he rdazes agahi. A 
third time, and the arrow ffies-^^tiie i^le is hit — the boy is Saved' — Tefi sinks exhausted id 
an ecstacy of joy. They bare hb bosom to ghre him air, and an arrow is found concealed 
there. Gakr asks why he had concetded it ** To kilT you,'' replies Teliy ** had I hurt mj 
chHd." He is of course again loaded with chains, and GeaUr reserves to have him conveyed 
in a boat across the lake, under -his own eye, to a dungeon whare escape was bnpoadble. 
A storm overtakes diem — the helmsman de^iairs — TeU, whose address at the hehn is eqnsl 
to his skill as an archer, is released from his chains — steers the boat clear — esci^tes — is 
pursued — gains a rock, and shoots GetUr, In the meantime the bvers have borne awaj 
their mistresses. The castle bcuig now occupied within, is assailed without — the AiutciaBt 
are vanqtosbed— Taji'i son dehveared, and SwitMrland is indsiiendent and free. 

It will be seen, from the preceding skttoh of the iacideots^ that much* or Ia fiKrt all, 
depended i^on Macready ; and we fed freat pleaaUFe: in saying, that he Mfiqpkti^ his 
Herculean task in a manner which must add consideraUy to his already distioguldicd 
reputation. There was a charm, a subdued melancholy — now sinking into the Mdenesi 
of despair, now kindling into the energetic g^ow of patriotism, Uiat deli^vted and nliiiliMhJ 
the audience. No rant, ne studied dedamation, all wa« the genuine motknis of naiiire, that 
irresistibly came home tp the heart There was a nobleness of demeanour, a loi^ indigna- 
tioB in the scenes with Geiler^ that defies the power of description. Every lover of llie 
dnaaa BMUt judge fiir himself of thia inimitable performance. Mrs. Bunn, as T^*a wife, 
nniafc not be forgotten; wha« the meageraess of her part did not interfere, she p^ mtiay ed 
considerable energy, and natural feeling, Clara Fish^ has more strongly eonnneid «b, 
sl^ is nothiBg ^Mrt of a ptfo^igy » reaUy the kntwlcdge of stage eiect she discovered, wonld 
have done credit to a performer of t|ie greatest experience. WaUack, as the gay BkmntalnBeK, 
smpnzeA ui with a iimd of genuine humour. Miss Povey sang wkh her usual swefltness; 
and Mifr YalM> hpyr charmingly she looked 1 

FAUSTUS. 

On Monday^ the 16th instant, a aew '' romantic drama,*' under the well-known title of 
** Faustus," was produced at this theatre. The- materisils are gathered partly £toBk the 
admirable play of Doctor Faustus, by Marlowe-— parfly from the mysdcal romance of 
Goethe ; but more largely from a jnece brought forward, at the little theatre in the Strand, 
called ValmondL Similar as, in some respects, it may be to these, it is without the deep 
and passionate intensity of thought — the rich and luxuriant poetry, of .the old Ei^;lish 
dramatist, and the mystical interest that pervades the German, romance, where thQ geiui of 
the air, and the tenants of the earth, mingle with each other t but it has all th^ ^^raiai^ 
after effect — aU the nurserv bugbears — the common-place horrors of the Ade^hi stagt, 
borrowed as they are from the ** Terrific Register," and " Mother Bunch's Fairy T»lea."^ 

To analyse the plot would be a task above our power — there was a little of love aad a 
great deal of brimstone — one or two flashes of wit, and half a dozen of li^tning. There 
were serenaders and scholars, masqueraders and monkeys, hunters and hobgoblins, b«anty 
in tearsy and Idr. Terry in a red night cap : the whole making the most deiiiiish compound 
we ever witnessed. However, for .the sake of connecting our remarks, we will endeevev Is 
collect the principal incidents. The reader must suppose himself by our side in the piti aad 
after bdng agreeably entertained by the squabbles 

— of the gods above, 

he wffl see the curtain drawn up, Mr. Terry enter, make his bow, and recite Wftti consldeiabie 
eitei*|y a very passable inrefogue, recommentfing us to grow young again, a piece of advke 
which, by-Ae-by, we shoidd have rio ol^ection in foHowmg. Next cdmes the Ovcvturc, 
mysteriously wild ; it prepares the nnnd for the diablerie it is to usher hi ; wiftllc« and 
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caiiMtons, " sj^ts of the vasty deep^" and vtqpouring doudB, seem fliUering before us, till 
the Elevation of the curtain restores us to life a^n. 

The first scene is a very beautiful representation of the romatotic " Ih-achenelf,*' Hie dme " 
is sun-set, and a stOjfin is gathering ; the rays of departing light are beautifUlIy blended with 
the advancing shades of evening. Fatutus (W«lla!eiEX aft^r an opening .chorus, enters with 
a huge volume of occult sdenoe> jiistat the point of time vv^en he had discovered the long- 
sought secret of commanding the mti»istry of the Fiend, who obeys bi» eaU, first in the sub- 
lime apparently gigandc form of the winged Prince of the Air, too terrible to be gazed upon ; 
and afterwards in the more familiar ^lape of a fadierou6ly hideous Valet, and whose language 
blends throughout a mixture of ludicrous quaintness and atrocity, well accorded to the shape 
and physiognomy assumed. From the dialogue that ensues, we find that the career of 
guilt had already been commenced by FaustuSf in the seduction of Adine, for whom, how- 
ever (though separated from him), he stiH retsdns his afi^e^tion. By the power of Mephisto- 
phiies (and scenic mechanism), he is conveyed, hey pirestOf without ihotion of his own, into 
the centre of Venice. The machinery here is wanderfidly- wdl executed ; almost before 
the eye can shift its object, we are transported ScovA the ctetert moimtains to the scene of 
the voluptuous Carnival. Here he sees Adine and her ^rtednly'VAy beautiful cousin Rosalia; 
his unquenched love for the former, does not prevent him from conceiving a vehement desire 
for. the latter. 

By the contrivance of the Kend*, lie obtahis' a* lone interview; and by another efibrt of 
scenic magic, we find them mstttntly ih the nftidst of a- moonfight wBd^mess. The reciprtf- 
cations of devoted affection are, ho\^ev0r, sooffintdTiHifited by the pious and geuite Adint^s. 
utter rejection of the idea of sharing with him the power and splendour to be obtained by 
compact with the spirits of darkness, and his equall)^ inflexible determination not to relin- 
quish the worldly advaiftaged of such aUianca ;.. and inyolLihg thepeesMce of tin Fiendv'he 
is about to bear her away by fatte, whea upon h^ &lUiig upon he« ktteesii odd invokhig the 
aid of heaven, MephistaphiUs vanishes thropgh the l^ow, not by the usual obvious o^uiAgef 
a square trap, but in a manner perfectly unintelligible to the spectator ; and the ravisher fliesi 
dismayed. Instigated by his infernal counsellor, he now proceeds to attempt the chastity of 
Rosalia, but encountering the brother of Adine, kills him in a duel, and tlioug^ agonized by 
remorse for this first deed of blood, withdraws with his attendant demon to the splendour 
and revelry of his palace, where an interesting scene takes place between him and Adine, 
yet unconscious that he was the person who had slain her brother; in which she had nearly 
prevadled upon him to renounce his vicious compact, by a holy bond of nuptial inridttvritrr 
her, wllen the entrance aiid menaces of Montath kindle- his prid^^ and change hi^resoliitioiii ; 
and Adme^ informed of the dr«amstanceff of her brotker'a nnii^r> aftfer a strt^I« of ex- 
tending passions, is at last induced, upon the cOKcgti0n of a. sacved pledge and? vow firmn' 
MontoUa, to avoid* all coa^t widi^ and all attempts of vengeance against, FmittitB^ to safflsf 
herself to be separated firom him. Neither space nor time permit us to puraue the Ihrtfad of 
the whole story ; suffice it to say, that FaiMtttr,.insdgated by the devU and bis ally, the ine*' 
briating bottle, renews his pursuit of Rosalia ; that being discovered in the palace? of Cotmt 
Casanova, and in apparent danger of being seized by his retainers, and delivered up to the 
Inquisition, he not only escapes by one of the most extra(»'dinary and best executed illusions 
ever attetimt^d in theatric representations, that of suddenly multiplying himself and his 
Pamiilus Wagner six-fold, and appearing at one and the same time in six different parts of 
the dtage ; from whence also, at die same instant, they altogether, with MephistophiUs and 
the lady, whomli^ had seized, as mysteriously vanish. This was an excellent hit, and catue 
in g(k>d season, fbr without it, aa the perfbrmance had tQl now hung excessivdy heavy, the 
play would hax^e been, like its herO) inevitably damnisd^ 

Misa Stephen^ as Adine,. endeavours hi vain, to reclaim Fowittt^ and i^aliy^ surprised tw 
with some chaste and pathetic acting; but in vain^ her lover is seized and confined in the 
dungeon, of the Inquisition. For the purpose of lengthening the piecoj a little nonsettsioal 
episode is here introduced, in which Eoiight ma&es his appearance as a tapster, the only 
effect of which was that of wearying the audience. Mephittaphiles releases Faustue from 
the dungeon, on the latter consenting to murder the King of Milan, whose throne his infernal 
patron promises him he shall afterwards ascend. After the murdear, we find Faustm in pos- 
sesion of his regal dignities. Adine, insane and in^ired, discovers him as her lover, and 
once more endeavours to reclaim him ; but in vain ; MepfUstophiles seizes and transports him, 
m&mtum korrendum, with the iohole of the court, to the inffemd r^ons, where the plSiy 
en^, with a profiision of brimstone and phosphorus, squibs and crackers. It is lucky for 
the author the piece went off a little better than the filte works, or ehe it would' have met 
with the &te it so richly deserves. There is in the midst of this twaddle, a redeeibSng- 
quality in t^ duirabter 3i^fktstophiUi. The dry. cauitic mttmer in <wfaicb Ut, Tetfry 
repeated the diaiaeter, conferred an equal obligation on flie andiende,- as well as tfit aultlwr. 
All joking past, if the devil had not come to the asnstlunce ^ the piece; ikA pitiee, we ^Bel 
well assured, must have gone to the devil ! 
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. Mr. Wallack, though lie had Utde but rant and fvatianassii^ 
great icUU, Miss Stephens sung as bewitchioglf as ever, m songs which the duly pi 
daclare to be superior poetry ; our readers will think so too, when they aae told dielflHowiBi 
is a part of die duet with which Mr. Harley and Miss Povey fiurpured us v 

Amo, I lore, am loving, or do love, 

And the love that I feel shall be ever a true love. 

Bene, bene, cor meum, I see yoa'U fanprove, 

Oh i yes, I am sure — I shall quickly improve. 

And bless the conjuncdon of learning and love. 

The sooMry was almost without exception hew, and extremely splendid. The mosk, 

by Bishop and others, was one of the most barefaced plagiarisms we ever sa'w foisted « 

an audience. It was a mere echo of " Der Freyschutz *' from beginning to end. Ut. 

Harley sung the following burthen of a comic song to the melody of the hontmg ebons. 

Don't you think so ? I do. 

Oh, yes, gentlemen, 

Nine out of ten 

Will admit what I say to be true. 

With all its inconsistencies, we shall not be surprised at Fauatus having a run. Ai 
Der Freytckutt still retains its attraction, Mr. EUiston may bless himself on having i 
|»atr of tpeetaeles : we hope he may tee kit vfay through them. 

PUBLIC EVENTS. 

Ov Tuesday, the 14th inst all hopes of an immediate, and perhaps of a prospectiTe, 
emancipation of the Catholics, were finally crushed by the House of Lords thnnraig 
out the bill which had passed the lovrer houses in their fHTuur, From tho begimungof 
the late contest, we flattered ourselves that the bill ^ould not, could ii<^t, reach the 
throne ; but admitting that it had, and that the king — zurt n^^«3;rding his Cctrouadotx Oath 
in exactly the light in which the same oath was always viewed by his royal fatb«r— Jiad 
given it his deciding sanction j would it, with a^^ the danger in which the Pr^jtestast 
faith would then have been placed, have rendered an iota uf benefjt to tbe great body of 
the Irish Catholics ? Would it have ameliorated tJi^i r jig verty -gtrkken condition ? W ooU 
misery have quitted the abode of the people I Would they have had aoj more icssfls 
than they now have to be satisfied with their situation ? Would they have derived tliat 
benefit which their tyrannical priests, and a few politically iutf r^^ted men, religiouatj and 
superstitiously taught them to expect? No ; if they arc er^i to be rendered cumfoit- 
aUe, happy, and contented, it will be by a very ditibret^l cause than that of th^:ir Cadu^ 
lords and masters being eptrusted with official and legislative nutbority. 

We ieel, deeply feel, for snfifering Ireland ; and could we cause tlie Toicc of our 
sympathy to be heard by the middling and lower cirders of bcr popuUdon^ insteail of re* 
commending them to look for plepty and felicity ^ Ut wh&t such man as t!ie M^sn. 
O'Connels, O'Shiels, and O'Gorvnans, denominate Emancipatiofi (a teMni, bj-th^bj, 
about which the majority of the poor of the Sister Island know a^ much as do the oatives 
of Owhyhee,) we should say to them, Look to youraslves^ — ^acch for the real caioei 
of your unhappy indigence ax^d misery ; be no longer iiDj>ol€id up{>n by your priests aad 
taskmasters ; set both your hands and your minds to work^ and pifive your determinAdioB 
both to be usefully industrious, aad to obtain eas^ and condbrt as the reward of yam toD. 
To the O'Connels, the O^Shi^, and the O'Cormans, we should say. Talk no tante to t 
poor bigotted and vusgnided race about conce^tsiun^ and [yrivilege, which, if u wen 
right in iM to grant, they are not qualified to enjoy or appreciate ; but do sameihing diat 
shall effect their substantial good. Find them proper employm^nti and Teward didr 
labour liberally — raise their manufactories — teach them the mechanic arts— instruct tbem 
to cut canals and make pubfic roads — give thetn a more equitable i^y^tem of judical ad- 
ministration— a revision of the revenue laws — do avaay the Middie Men, and give t^ 
peasantry the advantage of the presence of the actual owners of the soil : bat above all, 
provide a system of education for their children, that the rising race may become wiKr, 
better, and less dependent and wretched, than their neglected, ignorant, and debased 
parents. 

This is the language we should hold, confident that it is sound, and t^t atbentian to it 
would produce more solid good to the bulk of the people of Ireland, than all the caucm- 
sions that the hardiest Catholic advocates could ask$ or Protestant England be cnzt 
enough to grant. 
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